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QUESTIONNAIRE I 


Note,— 1. 


This is a general 
interested in, 


2, A further questionnaire will be issued in 
of the Committee's terms of reference, 


3. It is requested that ten copies of your reply 


4, REPLIES ARE REQUESTED BY THE 


General I 


1, The Coalfields’ Committee, 1920, recom. 
mended the establishment of a Coatrolling Autho- 
rity which would have. vested in it the power to— 

(1) regulate the leasing of coal-bearing lands 
so as to prevent such excessive sub- 
division as will lead to inefficient and 
wasteful working ; 


(2) bring the lessors and lessees of neigh- 
bouring mauzas to terms in order to avoid 
the loss of coal frequently resulting from 
irregular boundaries ; 


(3) regulate the dimensions of pillars and 
gallerios ; 


(4) forbid the extension of an area under 
pillars where this appears likely to lead 
to unnecessary loss of coal ; 


(5) prohibit the extraction of pillars under 
conditions likely to result in collapse 
and subsequent flooding or underground 
fire ; 

(6) decide when pillars should be got and by 
what mothods ; 


(7) prescribe the dimensions and positions of 
barriers; 
(8) order the isolation of workings ; 


(9) regulate rotation of working ; .and 


(10) control workings under land acquired 
for railways. 


The Coal Mining Committee, 1937, proposed 
the setting up of a Statutory Authority, to be 
designated the Coal Conservation Authority, with 
the following functions :— 


(a) administration of the Cess and all arrange: 
ments for excavating and transporting 
sand to the collieries ; 


(b) control over all compulsory and assisted 
voluntary stowing ; 
(c) control over the section working of seams 
or parts of seams ; 


(d) control over depillaring ; 


(e) control over rotation of working ; 

(f) control over measures to extinguish or 
circumscribe existing fires in closed- 
down collieries which are dangerous to 
life or property ; 

v D.Q-L&S, 


questionnaire and you need only answer the questions you are 
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be sent, 
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(g) control over new leases. 

(h) control over amalgamation of small pro- 
perties, adjustment of irregular boun- 
daries, transfer of isolated coal-bearing 
areas which cannot be conveniently 
worked from the parent property and 
treatment of abandoned mines ; and 


(t) direction of research. 


; No action has been taken by Government so 
ar to 


(i) regulate the grant of leases, 


(it) enforce the amalgamation of small pro- 
perties, adjustment of irregular boun- 
daries, etc., et¢c., and 


(tit) regulate rotation of working. 


Government has also not taken any step. 
hitherto for securing directly the conservation c 
coal 


But Regulations have been framed under th 
Indian Mines Act to regulate first working, 
section working and depillaring, and these have a 
bearing on the safety of both the worker and_ the 
workings. A Coal Mines Stowing Board has 
also been set up and a cess created for assisting 
or undertaking. 


(a) stowing or other protective measures which 
are required to be undertaken by an 
order issued by the Mines Department 
under Section 9 (3) of the Coal Mines 
‘Safety (Stowing) Act ; 

(b) protective measures essential for the effec- 
tive prevention of the spread of fire to, 
or inundation by water of, any coal- 
mine from an area adjacent to it ; 

(c) stowing operations voluntarily under- 

taken in the interests of safety ; and 


(d) for research connected with safety in mines 
Independently of the Coal Mines Stowing 


Board, a Fuel Research Institute is also being 
established. 


Do you consider that the conditions which 
impressed the two Committees to recommend 
control by the State over methods of extraction, 
first working, depillaring, rotation and isolation 
of workings, dimensions and position of barriers, 
measures to extinguish or circumscribe  exis- 
ting fires in closed-down collieries which are 
dangerous to life or property, treatment of aban. 
doned mines, etc., still prevail ? 


Do you consider that the action taken by 
Government by increasing the powers of the Mines 
Department and by establishing a Coal Mines 
Stowing Board have proved satisfactory and 
adequate or do you consider that further action 
by Government through the same media is re- 
quired and, if so, what action ? Do you con- 
sider that greater progress towards the ame- 
lioration of the conditions which impressed the 
two Committees would have been achioved by the 
introduction of a Statutory Authority on the lines 
suggested by the 1937 Committee ? 


| Ul 
Grading and Exports 


2. In view of the vast plans for industrial 
development which must of necessity make an 
-increasing call on the coal resources of the land, 
do you consider that the emphasis Jaid on the 
eoal export trade by the Indian Coal Committee, 
‘1925 retains as much validity now as _ twenty 
years ago ? If so, itis necessary to take any 
special measures for pushing Indian coal in mar- 
kets which were temporarily cut off during the 
war ? 


3. What influence has grading had in re- 
instating Indian coal in foreign markets and in 
Indian ports ? 


4. How have the prices of Indian coal Com- 
pared with the prices of South African and other 
competing coals in (a) foreign, and (6) Indian 
porte during the five years preceding the war ? 


- 5. Have existing monetary concessions in 

respect of export coal proved adequate for . the 
urpose of stimulating the export of suitable 
coal from Calcutta to Indian and foreign ports ? 


6. Give the average rail freight charges for 
coal to (a) Madras, (b) Bombay and (c) Karachi 
from the Bengal/Bihar fields and indicate the 
level of sea freights from Calcutta at which 
shipments to these ports become economical 
in comparison with the' rail route. 


7. Tt has been suggested that a regrading 
of coal seams has become necessary. Do you 
agree ? If regrading is to be done, should it be 
confined to seams as a whole, or should the grading 
of sections of seams be continued as under the 
Coal Grading Board Act ? 


8. Is the grading of coal for the internal mars 
ket desirable ? Should it be made compuslory of 
should it remain discretionary ? ; 


_9. Do exporters of coal consider that quota- 
peg in sterling will assist them in overseas mar- 
et? 


Il 


Port Facilities 


10. What loading facilities (berths, mechanical 
loading plant, etc.) are now available at Calcutta 
pert for handling coal shipments. Are any deve- 
{opments or extensions contemplated ? If 30, 
what is their nature ? 


11. Are unloading facilities for coal at other 
Indian ports adequate. 
12. What bunkering facilities are available at 


the various Indian ports and are they adequate ? 
IV 


Railway Facilities 


13. It is estimated that the all-India require- 
ments of coal for the next two years will be ap- 
proximately thirty-two million tons of which about 
twenty-eight million tons must come from the 
Bengal/Bihar fields. Are there enough Railway 
facilities e.g., wagons, track, power, sidings, per- 
sonncl, etc., to cope with such a movement of coal? 
If not, what measures can be taken ? 


14. Though the Indian Coal Committee, 1925 
recommended the 10 hours’ system of supplying 
wagons to collieries, the position remains practi- 
cally unchanged. What are the reasons for thie 
and is a change from the existing position 
necessary ? 


15. Ou the assumption that the present 
method of allotment of wagons for coal will cease, 
do you regard the method of allotment. in force 
in 1940 as satisfactory ? Or are there any changes 
you wish to suggest ? 


16. To what extent have private weigh 
bridges been installed at collieries ? What is 
the policy of the Railways in this matter? Wh 
was the rebate of 0-1-0 per ton allowed to col- 
lieries installing private weigh-bridges with- 
drawn on the Bengal Nagpur Railway ? . Is any 
special encouragement necessary for the installa. 
tion of private weigh-bridges either for an initial 
period or permanently ? 


17. Are there any complaints about the 
freight payment system in force at present ? 


18. It is alleged that arrangements for the 
grant of siding accommodation are unsatisfactory. 
If so, in what respect are they unsatisfactory 
and what improvements are necessary ? 


19. Are there any complaints in regard to the 
overloading and underloading of coal wagon ? 
Have you any suggestion for overcoming diffi- 
culties, if any ? 


20. To what extent are mechanical loading 
appliances in use in the coalfields ? What 
their capacity and what supply of open- 
wagons is necessary to cope with this capacity. 
To what extent can be demand for open- 
wagons be met at present and what measures 
can be taken to cope with the unsatisfied demand ? 
Does there exist any proved adaptation of a 
covered wagon which can be utilised for loading 
by mechanical means ? If, so, are any develop- 
ment in that direction contemplated in India 


21. As existing freight rates from the Rani- 
ganj field often place a colliery at a competitive 
disadvantage with another clliery producing 
the same quality of coal it was suggested by the 
Indian Coal Committee, 1925 that the question 


of introducing the group system of railway 
freight rates in this field should be considered. 
The recommendation was not accepted by 
Government ; but do you consider it feasible and 
if so, what should be the details of such a system % 


22. How far is it desirable and possible to 
introduce seasonal rates for the transport of 
coal by rail, so as to encourage consumers to 
obtain theit coal in the second half of the year ? 


Vv 
Raising Cost 


23. The Committee would welcome the esti- 
mated figures of the cost of coal loaded direct 
into wagons for varions mines in 1935, 1939 and 
at present. An analyssis of costs in the manner 
usually maintained by cach company is also 
desired. (The information supplied will be 
treated as confidential). 


24. To whatextent have mechanical coal 
cutters replaced manual coal cutting ? What is 
the experience gained as regards the effect of 
mechanical coal-cutters on raising costs ? Has 
it been possible to use such coal-cutters to their 
full capacity ? If not, what have been the obs- 
tacles ? Is a general development in favour of 
mechanisation desirable and possible in a(a) 
old, and (b) new fields in this country ? 


25. The Indian Coal Committee, 1925, con: 
sidered that some saving could be effected if rails 
are laid up to the working face. Has there 
been any development towards this and what has 
been the experience gained ? 


VI 
Railway Coal Requirements 


26. What is the policy of the Railways 
regarding the procurement of their coal require- 
ments in future ? 


27. What is the quantity of coal used by the 
Railways for their different services over the last 
ten yeas ? How much of it and of what quali- 
ties has come from their own collicries in each 
year ? Please also indicate the qualities and 
quantities obtained from each of the other sup- 
plying fields. 

28. What grade of coal (on ash percentage 
basis) are the present standard locomotives de- 
signed to use ? Have any modifications or adap- 
tations been made to suit them andyor previous 
standard locomotives for burning a different 
grade of coal ? Please give the number of loco- 
motives, of present and earlie: standards, which 
have been adapted for burning different grades 
of coal and which have not been so adapted. 


29. What has been the general experience 
gained regarding adapted locomotives, and de- 
pending thereon, what is the possibility of 
adapting other existing locomotives ? 

30. From the point of view of coal require- 


ments, what is the policy being followed in order- 
ing new locomotives ? 


VII 


Stowing 


31. What measure of success has attended the 
operatons of the Coal Mines Stowing Board ? 
What obstacles, if any, have been encountered, 
in particular with regard to voluntary stowing 
which is alleged to be still restricted in extent ? 
If these obstacles are removed, is voluntary 
stowing likely to increase, and if so, to what 
extent ? 


-32.. The Committee will appreciate if every 
colliery doing stowing will furnish information 
about the cost (both surface and underground ) 
of stéwing, including all operations. 


VOI 
Miscellaneous 


33. It has been frequently suggested th : 
Section 84 of the Bengal Tenancy Act should 
amended to facilitate the summary acquisition. 
of surface rights over land for colliery purposes. 
Have difficulties continued to be experinenced 
due to the absence of this power and, if so, of 
what nature and degree of acuteness ? 


34. Some experiments have been made in 
this country on the briquetting of coal. What 
is the experience gained and what is the need for 
and possibility of commercial development of 
briquetting in India ? ' 


35. What results have been achieved in this 
country in regard to the washing of coal? What 
is the significance of these results in relation 
to the needs of the iron and steel industry and other 
consumers ? What are the economics of 
coal washing ? , 


36. Previous Committees had recommended 
the establishment in India of a Fuel Rescarch 
Institute and this has been implemented by 
the Government of India recently. Compre- 
hensive plans for research have been drawn up. 
Are there any points you wish to raise in this 
connection ? 


37. What progress has been made in the 1e- 
covery of benzol as a bye-product in the manu- 
facture of metallurgical coke ? Is any special 
encouragement necessary to facilitate progiess 
in this matter ? 


38. Are existing facilities for rescue arrange- 
ments in the coalfields adequate ? 


39. What educational facilities, either State 
or private, are available in the coalfields now 
and what improvements, if any, should be madv 
or are contemplated ? 


40. A settled and contented labour force is 
an essential foundation for a stabilised industry. 
What steps do you consider should be taken to 
induce the present migratory coalfields labour to 
become a settled mining community ? 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


Notr.—1 This questionnaire deals with para- 
yiaph 2 of the Indian Coalfields’ Committees’ 
terms of reference. A separate questionnaire 
has already been issued on paragraph | of the 
terms of reference. 


2. You nced only answer the question you are 
interested in. If you have any suggestions to 
make on points not covered by this questionnaire 
but related to the problems under considera- 
tion, the Indian Coalfields’ Committee will be 
glad to have them. 


3. It is requested that ten copies of your reply 
be sent. 


4, REPLIES ARE REQUESTED BY THE 
15TH MARCH 1946. 


I 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


1. Under the Government of India Act, 1935. 
the power to regulate labour and safety in mines 
is vested in the Central Government. The 
Central Government is also competent to deal with 
the regulation of mines and mineral develop- 
ment to the extent to which such regulation and 
albine ta ita under Cential contiol are declared by 
Central legislation to be expedient in the Public 
interest. In the absence of such legislation, 
or to the extent to which Central legislation has 
not vested power in the Central Government, 
the regulation of mines and minoral develop- 
ment is to be dealt with by Provincial Govern- 
ments. Trade and commerce within the Provinces 
and the production, supply and distribution — of 
goods (including coal) also come within the sphere 
of Provincial control. No Central legislation has 
been enacted so far to vest in the Central Govern- 
ment power to regulate mines and mineral 
development. But, during the present war, the 
Central Government has been able-to exercise 
powers in these matteis and also in the regulation 
of the production and distribution of coal, 
amongst other things, by virtue of emergency 
powers-taken. With the abatement of these emer- 
gency powers, the position stated earlier will be 
recreated. Do you consider that the divison of 
responsibility between the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces that will arise on the lapse of cmergency 
powers is satisfactory ? Or do you consider that 
the Central Government should enact legisla. 
lation to vest in itself the power to regulate mines 
and mineral development and to control the pvo- 
duction and distribution of coal? Alternatively, 
would you consider it satisfactory if the Central 
Government took powers in respect of certain 
matters only and left the rest for Provincial 
control ? If so, in what matters should the 
Central Government operate, in your opinion ? 


2. If you consider that the Central CGovern- 
ment should assume power over coal mines and 
the coal industry, do you agree with the proposal 
which has been frequently made of late that there 
should be one separate Central Government 
Department dealing with all questions pertaining 
to the coal industry ? If so, do you consider 


-ment 


also that a Department should be created under 
a Member of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to deal with all questions 
relating to mineral and mines, including coal ? 


II 
KCONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Norsr. —The committee proposes to deal with 
the economics of the coal industry under the 
following head :— 


(4) Structural orgaisction of the industry. 
(b) Ownership and Management. 

(c) Finance. 

(d) Production. 
‘(e) Distribution and Marketing. 

(f) Transport 

(g) Price 

(hk) Profit. 

(1) Taxation. 


(j) National and International Commercial 
Policies. 


SrRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


3. A major portion of the coal industiy in 
India. is now controlled by Managing Agents 
most: of whom have othe: industrial interests 
also. There ate, besides, a large number of 
privately owned collicrics ; and, lastly, consumer 
interests, such as the railways iron and _ steel 
companies and cement works, own and operate. 
collieries mainly to supply their own require- 
ments of coal but sometimes also for the pur- 
poses of trade. Do you consider that the struc- 
ture of the units of production in the coal in- 
dustry outlined above is satisfactory ? If not, 
give your reasons. 


4. The system of Managing Agents is a his- 
torical legacy in the development of tho Indian 
coal industry. Has the system, in youl 
opinion, outlined its usefulness and, if so, what 
changes would you suggest ? 


5. Is the type of close allianco between units 
of coal production and consuming _ interests, 
whether through ownership (as for example in 
the case of the iron and steel companies) or other 
wise, a healthy factor from the point of view of 
prices and wages ? 


6. What has been the influence generally 
on the industry of the fact that Indian Govern. 
Railways own and operate theit own 
collieries ? 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


7. It has been suggested that private owner- 
ship of mineral rights in Permanently Settled 
areas and uncontrolled grant of leases for worki 
these properties has led to the dissipation of pen 
resources and that in order to rectify the position 
Government should acquire those mineral rights 
and take power to revise, if necessary, unilaterally, 
defective provisions in existing leases. Do you 
agree ? If so, what, in your opinion, are the 


principal disadvantages that have ivsulted frdyn 
the private ownership of rights in coal? 


8. Short of Government acquiring mineral 
rights, do you consider that administration by 
the State of coal-bearing properties, on behalf of 
the owners is an adequate solution? 


9. If. mineral rights remain undisturbed, do 
you consider that. Government should enact 
legislation authorising State control over the 
power to lease coalbearing lands (including the 
terms under which minerals are to be worked)? 


10. In the event of the State acquiring mine- 
ral rights in coal, do you consider that the national 
advantage lies in continuing private ownership 
in the working and disposal of coal, or would you 
advocate State ownership and operation tlarough- 
out? If, in your opinion, the system of private 
ownership should continue, do you think that 
the State should exercise effective control over 
production, and/or distribution amd marketing? 


FINANCE. 


1], It has been alleged that a large number of 


concerns are undercapitalised and are unable to 
obtain on reasonable terms finance for modernis- 
ing their equipment and technique. Do you 
consider that this is true today, and, if so, can you 
make any ameliorative suggestions? 


12. Are you aware of any cases of over-capitali- 
sation in the industry such as is likely to have 
unfavourable repercussions on the stability of 
the industry ? If so, do you suggest that 
Government should take any steps to rectify 
the position? 


PRODUCTION. 


13. It is stated that one of the great handi- 
caps of the Indian coal industry is the low output 
per head. What proportimm of the cost of coa 
per ton at pithead do the wages and other per-: 
quisites of labour represent im this country? 
It would be an advantage if deta ils can be given 
for (a) 1936, (6) 1939 and (c}) 1.945. Can you 
state similarly the proportion of wages to cost 
of coal per ton at pithead in the U.K., the U.S.A., 
Germany, or other countries? 


14. What suggestion can you make for im- 
proving the output of Indian cc sal-roining labour? 


15. Do you consider that the systém of coal-. 
raising contractors tends to improve output?: 
Do you consider that this syste m has resulted in’ 
unsystematic mining methods? 


. 16. It is estimated that ov er the next two 
years or so, there will be a discre pancy of approxi- 
mately six million tons between the coal require- 
ments of the country and the : sos avalable for- 
disposal. How do you suggests this deficit in 
production should be made up? — 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING. 


17. Do you consider that a ( Jentral Marketing 
Agency for coal, formed eithe « voluntarily by 
the trade or under Governme: it aegis, desirable 
or feasible? Or would you oo) gsider a system of 
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price fixation allied to Government-controlled 
distribution adequate ? Or, again, would you 
prefer price control related to sales quotas for 
different mines fixed by the State or privately 
by the trade in agreement? Do you envisgge 
regional or zonal groupings under the marketing 
scheme you prefer? Please suggest the outlines 
of the scheme of your choice and indicate in it 
the role of (i) the State, (iz) the collieries, (tit) the 
managing agents or proprietors, (iv) merchants 
and brokers and (v) consumers of coal. 


18. Apart from motallurgical coal, which 
presents special features, do you consider that 
there is a case for the complete regulation of the 
use of different coals for different purposes ’ If 
so, is such regulation possible immediately on the 
lines of war-time practice? If not, what are the 
conditions that must be fulfilled before any such 
regulation can be enforced? It has been stated, 
in this connection, that a complete analysis of all 
Indian coals is a condition precedent. Do you 
agree? 


19. If you are not in favour of the complete 
regulation of the use of coals, do you consider 
that regulation of use by certain consumers only, 
€.g., railways, is necessary? 


90. In the event of complete regulation of 
‘the use of coals, or if the grading of coal for inter- 
nal consumption is introduced, or if, again, a 
Central Marketing Agency is set up, whose should 
be the responsibility for ensuring that the correct 
coal has been despatched by a colliery? 


21. Please say what you consider should be 
the-various sizes of coal to meet the market’s 
demands, giving the exact specifications in each 
case. 


‘TRANSPORT. 


22. It has been suggested that from the point 
of view of overall rail transport economy, the true 
economic range for the consumption of coal 
from each field shonld be determined and that 
thereafter distribution should be on a zonal 
basis. What are your views on this and, if 
you agree generally with the suggestion, can 
you suggest the details of a zonal system? 


23. Please comment on the suggestion that 
there should be a pooling of rail freights so as to 
keep the price of coal at various centres at the 
same leve. 


24. The view has been urged that the fixation 
of rail freights on a uniform basis for all qualities 
of coal is unsound. If you agree, can you suggest 
the principles of a revised freight rate policy? 


25. Considering that the Railways obtain a 
large proportion of their gross revenue from coal 
traffic, should the freight rates for coal be influenc- 
ed by—- 


(i) the overall operating costs, 


(ii) costs of moving the coal on the railways, 
or 


(its) the principle of ‘‘ what the traffic can 
bear’? 


_ it will be helpful if the Railway Administra- 
tions would supply relative statistics regarding 
costs of moving coal and costs of moving all 


gogds. 


2& Do you agree with the suggestion that re- 
duced freight rates should be. charged by the 
Railways tor trainloads of coal consigned to one 
consumer? 


27. Have you anything to say as regards alleged 
difficulties that rise from route restrictions on 
the movement of coal? 


28. It has been suggested that if there is a 
common pool of wagons for the East Indian 
Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway, opera- 
ted by a central body, the more efficient dis- 
tribution of available wagons would be Lacili- 
tated. What is your comment on this? 


PRIcE AND PROFITS. 


29. As to the price ot coal, do you consider 
that a return to free competition 1s desirable? 
If not, do you consider that the trade can work 
out, on a voluatary basis, a system of fixed prices 
for different grades of cual which, while being fair 
to the consumer, will be sufficiently flexibie to 
meet the inter-play of supply and demand and 
will maintain the stability of the trade? What 
is your comment on the suggestion that Govern- 
ment should have the power to fix prices? In 
framing your replics, you are requested to take 
due note of the coal requirements of the coun- 
try, industry by industry, in the period of post- 
war industrialisation and reconstruction. 


30. In view, of the fact that Indian Govern- 
ment Railways and Iron and Steel Companies 
consume over one half of India’s total output, 
do you consider that contrul over the prices -ot 
coal supplies to these consumers only would 
provide a sufficient impetus for achieving stable 
conditions in the industry? 


31. 1f Government inteention is necessary 
in price-fixation, can you suggest the details of 
the machinery and procedure that should be adop- 
ted? 


32. What, in your opinion, should be — the 
difference in the price f.o.r. colliery between the 
different grades of coal as classified under the 
present Colliery Control Orders? 


33. What, in your opinion, would be a reasun™ 
able basis for price fixation’ In particular, 
what clement of — profit should be included 
in the price? Can you say, for the cuntidential 
information of the Committee, what element 
of profit entered into price in (a) 1936, (6) 1939 
and (c) 1945? 

34. An clement of price to the consumer — is 
frequently middlemen’s commission. It is sug- 
yested that this commission is sometimes exc :- 
sive. What are your views un this? 


TAXATION. 


35. If you consider that the coal industry it 
India is subjected to unduly heavy and multiple 


b 


cesses and taxation, can you amplify your view by 
facts and figures and by comparison with tye 
position in other industries and in other countries? 
What effects has this level of taxation had on the 
coal mining industry? In what respects do you 
consider relief necessary? 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 


POLICIES. 


36. Do you consider any special provisions 
necessary in international treaties and trade agree- 
ments to safeguard the natural export markets for 
Indian coal? What do you consider these markcts 
to be? 

37. What do you consider has been the 
effect on the industry generally of the implement- 
ing by India of international conventions in res- 
pect of colliery labour? 


Ui 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE METAL. 
LURGICAL COAL 


38. What is your definition of metallurgical 
coal and what known deposits thercuf cxist in 
this country? 


*39. What kinds of coal were you using in 1938 
and what kinds are you using now? What is 
the reason for the change, if any’ 


*40) What has been your consumption of metal- 
lurgical coal in the years 1936 to 1945? Please 
give details of the quantities used for different 
purposes, both coking and non-coking. 


*41. How much of the coal shown in (40) 
above has been drawn from your own collieries? 
What has been the putout of the collieries and 
how has the excess, if any, over your requirements 
been utilised? 


*42. What are likely to be your future annual 
requirements of metallurgical coal, working to 
full capacity, over the next five years? 


43. To what extent can the requirements stated 
iu (42) above be reduced by the fullest possible 
resort to (a) blending, and (6) washings. What 
progress has been made in this country in these 
two matters and has any saving of metallurgical 
coal been achieved in actual working? 


44. Do you consider that iron and stee) 
works are utilising coal in the most econumica 
manner possible? If not, can you suggest any 
improvements or comment on the proposal to 
obtain the results of fuel technological research 
abroad and initiate a study of the coal consump- 
tion of these works? 


45. Having regard to the known deposita of. 
metallurgical coal, do you consider that a case 
exists now for restricting the use of metallurgical 
coal to iron and steel works and other metallurgi- 
cal works only? Please give your reasons. 


46. On the assumption that the steel industry 
expands to an output, of , say, ten million tons 
in the next fifteen years, would you consider tha 
a case exists for restricting now the use of 
metallurgical coal? 


®© To Iron....-.sceees 
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47. Tf restriction is necessary, how do you 


suggest it should be enforced? 


48. If restriction on the use of metallurgical 
coal reduces the output of ‘such coal, how would 
you deal with the problem of the collieries which 
may have to close down in consequence or reduce 
their output? 


49. Against the background of your previous 
' replies, do you consider that it is desirable 
for the State to own or to own and operate all 
metallurgical coal? What advantages, if any, 
can these have over the statutory restriction of 
the mining and use of such coal? 


IV 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE STEAM 
COAL 


50. What is your definition of high grade 
steam coal and what known deposits thereof 
exist in this country? — 


51. Do you consider that there has been a 
wasteful use of high grade steam coal in this 
country? If so, what, in your opinion, are the 
uses to which such coal should be put? 


_ 62. Having regard to the known deposits 
of high grade steam coal, do you consider that a 
case exists for restricting its use? Ifso, what:form 
of restriction do you suggest? 


53. If, as regards metallurgical coal, you have 
expressed an opinion in favour of State ownership 
or State ownership and operation, do you consider 
that a strong enough case exists for adopting 
a similar policy in respect of high grade steam coal 
also? Please give reasons. 


V 
CONSERVATION GENERALLY 


54. What is the present percentage of extrac- 
tion of coal in India and has there been any im- 
provement in this matter in recent years? If so, 
what are the reasons? 


55. Do you consider that the existing Mining 
Regulations regarding first working, section work- 
ing and depillaring are adequate (coupled with 
stowing when necessary) for securing the maximum 
extraction of coal? If not, what improvements 
would you suggest? 


56. The Coal Mining: Committee, 1937, re- 
commended that rotation working should be 
controlled. Do you agree, and if so, how do you 
suggest the control should be exercised? 


57. At present stowing for safety can be 
enforced under the Coal Mines (Safety) Stowing 
Act. Do you consider that the principle of enforc- 
ed stowing should be extended to include stow- 


ing for conservation purposes as well as for 
safety? Ifso, to what kinds of coal should it be 
applied? Should such stowing be assisted and 


if so, to what extent and in what manner? 


58. Should Government undertake the work 
of delivering sand for stowing? Is it neces- 
sary that Government should acquire sand rights? 
In both cases, please give your reasons if your 
answers are in the affirmative. To what ex- 
tent will either of these propositions interfere 
with existing arrangements? 


59. Should lessors be made to share in the coat 
of stowing? If so, in what manner? 


60. There is a considerable amount of coal lock- 
ed up under the Grand Trunk Road and Railway 
lines, sidings, etc. which. unless extracted now 
is likely to be lost irretrievablv. Please state if 
you have experienced any difficulty in obtain. 
ing permission to extract such coal and what 
the outcome of your efforts has been. 


61. It is claimed that economy and efficiency 
in coal consumption are increased by the use of 
(a) pulverised coal, and (b) colloidal fuel. Have 
there been any developments in these matters in 
India? Tf not, do you consider that any action 
should he taken? 


62. It mav be more economical in some 
cases to burn low grade coal to produce power 
at or near the nit than to transport such coal. 
This suggests the desirahilitv of installing more 
power stations in the coalfield areas and trans- 
mittine nower to consuming centres. In the 
Bengal’Bihar area, this wonld enable the 


(2) electrification of the rail track, 
(6) supplv of electricity to Calcutta, 


amonest other things, and would avoid consi- 
derable movement of coal that would otherwise 
be necessary. What are vour views on this gene. 
rally. and can vou provide any useful data? 


63. Have you any comments on present’ 
methods of producing soft coke adopted in this 
country and the recovery of bye-producta? 


64. Do you think there is a special case for 
developing the coal-tar distillation industry in 
India, especially in view of the complete lack of 
natural gases and insufficiency of petroleum 
within the country? 


VI 
MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 


65. To what extent have new leases (including 
sub-leases)} been granted from 1936 to 1945? 
Can details of the areas and the nature of the 
terms be disclosed? 


66. Many leases contain no provisions for 
‘in stroke” and “ out stroke” working. What has 
been the effect of such omission on the working 
of coal seams? 


67. Where Provincial Governments own the 
minerals. prospecting licences and leases are 
granted in accordance with the Mining Rules. 
Have vou any comments to make on the terms of 
these Rules, with special reference to the period 
of the leases? 


68. Do you think that, under existing condi- 
tions, Government should take power to fix 
standard or maximum rates of royalty and re- 
gulate or abolish the levy of salami? 

69. How would you define an uneconomic 
colliery holding? What is the extent of such 
holdings at present? Do they generally comprise 
direct leases taken by the present owners ? 
What factors, if any, have been responsible for 
the fragmentation of holdings? 

70. Do you consider that the existence of 
uneconomic colliery holdings is undesirable in 
the national interest? If so, why? 

71. Do you consider that legislation should 
be enacted for ensuring that areas leased in 
future are of proper economic size? Do you think 
that the existing problem of fragmentation of col- 
listy holdings can be solved by any one or more 
of the following methods, viz.— 

(+) State ownership of mineral rights 
and subsequent amalgamation of leases 
where possible or desirable ; 

(it) the appointment of a special officer to 
negotiate between landlords and tenants 
with a viéw to amalgamation of leases 
where suitable; 


(##¢) voluntary schemes of amalgamation; 
(fv) legislation to enforce amalgamations. 


Please indicate the principles which should 
govern the method of your choice. 


VIT 
OPENING OF NEW COALFIELDS 


72. Are you aware of any untapped or only 
very partially exploited deposits of coal in this 
country? If so, can you say anything about the 
extent and quality of those deposits and the 
action contemplated to develop them? 


VIII 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


73. A number of cesses, Central and Provincial: 
are now payable in respect of coal. Assuming 
that the levies made are necessary for the various 
objects in view, have you any ideas about an al- 
ternative and more suitable administrative 
arrangement for their collection and utilisation? 


74. Do you consider that a single body, exer- 
cising the functions of the present Soft Coke 
Cess Committee, the Coal Mines Stowing Board 
and the Coal Grading Board, in addition to any 
further duties (e.g., a8 regards conservation) that 
may be laid on it, has advantages over the pre- 
sent set-up? Ifso,; what , in your opinion, should 
be its composition ? 


75. Do i consider that it will be an advantage 
to.unify thé multiplicity o* bodies dealing with 
utility and health services in the coalfields? 


SECTION I 


Central Government Departments 
and 


Organisations 
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Written Evidence sent in by the Geological Survey of India, Calcutta 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
I 


GENERAL 


Question 1. Yes, T consider that the conditions 
continue to prevail thoughas a result of the steps 
already taken by Government on the recommen- 
dations of the two Committees, they are less acute. 
Secondly, IT consider that the action taken by. 
Government by increasing the powers of the Mines 
Department and by establishing a Coal Mines 
Stowing Board has proved satisfactory but, in 
order to further ameliorate the situation and 
with a view to conservation of metallurgical 
coal, I consider that these powers should be ex- 
tended. 1 very much doubt whether they can 
be extended — sufficiently so a; to be reasonably 
effective from the point of view of gonservation 
except by the introduction ofa Statutory Au- 
thority on the lines suggested by the 1937 Com- 
mittee. 


II 


Grapine anvd Exports 


Question ?. I consider that India should con: 
tinue to export coal to nearby countries in: short 
supply and from which she expects to import 
certain essential products (vil, rice, rubber, ete.) 
necessary for internal consumption. These coun- 
tries include Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. The 
coal requirements of these countries are very 
limited --less than one million tons in pre-war 
year—and aro not likely to increase appreciably 
so as to seriously affect the general question of 
India’s reserves. As soon as possible, such _ex- 
ports should be limited to non-caking coals un- 
less they are intended for nse in m ‘tallurgical 
industries in those countries. — There wppears, 
however, to be no reasonable case for subsidising 
exports of Indian cual or continuing to give rail- 
freight and other concessions. 


Question 3. As a result of grading, Indian coal 
has recovered in foreign markets and in Indian 
ports. This is apparent from the foreign — trade 
statistics from 1920 onwards. The special rebate 
in rail freight and port ter ninal charges at (Cal- 
cutta, amounting to 8 annis per ton on coal for 
export, has also obviously assisted in the recovery 
of foreign markets, but grading and improvement 
in quality have no do bt been major factors. 


Question 7. One of the main objects of the Fuel 
Research Institute will, { conclude, be the chemical 
and physical analysis of the coal seams of India. 
Their programme will no doubt cover not only 
sections of seams worked up to the present but 
also inferior grade scetions. When this survey 
has covered the principal seams, the question of 
regarding should be carefully considered. For 
the present. | suggest. that the present. system of 
grading |v sections be continued. 


The above-proposed systematic chemical and 
physical survey of the coal scams (by the Fuel 
Research lnstitute) must obviously be, in the first 


place, preliminary otherwise it will be too pro- 
longed and its practical value will be lost. This 
work would not, however, preclude the carrying 
out simultaneously of more detailed investigations 
in the case of a limited number of seams (or por- 
tions ‘of seams) that appeared to be worth imme- 
diate examination in detail. 


This preliminary systematic survey should in- 
clude the usual chemical and physical tests— 
proximate analysis, calorifle value, — caking 
index, nature of ash. In addition, however, data 


_tegarding the physical constitution of the sections 


that are sampled should be given; that. is to say 
whether a particular section is relatively homo- 
genous and unlikely to prove amenable to clea- 
ning processes, or whether it includes alternating 
bands of low ash and of high ash coal and shaly 
coal which might be separated economically by 
one of the cleaning processes. In the case of 
the latter. those which appeared suitable — for 
physical separation—-cleaning tests should form a 
part. of the normal work of the systematic survey. 


The primary objects of this preliminary survey 
would, therefore, be— 


(a) Togivearcasonably accurate idea of the 
grades of coal included in the principal 
scams, irrespective of whether or not it 
has been worked. 


(b) To determine whether particular work- 
able sections of the lower grades are 
likely to prove suitable for cleaning. 


(c) To determine the grade of the product 
obtained in the case of those sections 
amenable to cleaning. Any improve- 
ment in caking quality as a result of 
cleaning should be determined. 


Such a preliminary survey would be relatively 
rapid, admittedly incompicte, yet very informa- 
tive in so far as throwing light on the principal 
aspocts of Indian coal policy—namely, (i) the 
question of reserves of usable coal and of caking 
coal, (ii) the extent to which conservation of 
metallurgical coal is really necessary, and (zi?) 
the extent to which it will be essential for — the 
metallurgical industries on their part to adjust 
their methods of iron-mannfacture so as to use 
relatively high ash coals in their furnaces, to rely 
on imported foreign caking coal after a certain 
period or to find a substitute process. of iron-ore 
reduction, if they are to survive. 


Therefore until we have a more exact idea of 
the characters of the principal coal seams of India 
and of the grades of coal that can be used in me- 
tallursical industries, there is lL consider no case 
for changing the present met:od of grading which 
has worked reasonably well in the past. 


Question 8. The grading of coal for the internal 
market is certainly desirable and should he made 
compulsory ag soon as facilities for yrading are 
available. It will be for the consumers to ensure 
that they are supplied with coal of the grade 


stipulated. 
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VIt} 


STOWING 


t 


Question 31. The operations of the coal Mines 
Stowing Board have undoubtedly been successful 
but to effect conservaton on a large scale, the 
organisation and its scope will obviously have to 
be very considerably increased. 


Question 34, Briquetting to a limited extent 
has been practised in Assam and in Baluchistan 
by using local coals. he briquettes are expensive 
but are very suitable as domestic fuel. I under- 
stand that during the war one of the difficultics 
was of obtaining suitable pitch to be uscd as a 
binder. 1t appears certain that briquetting would 
not prove economic in the case of the principal 
Gondwana coalfields where lump coal is available 
for despatch to consumers. In the case of Balu- 
chistan coal, the proportion of lump coal is very 
small. Although the coal requirements of Balu- 
chistan for domestic purposes are relatively small, 
it might be worth continuing to encourage the 
use of locally made briquettes in order to save 
the transport of Bengal coal for over a distance of 
some 1,600 miles to Quetta, ete. by rail; or by 
sea to Karachi and then by rail (550 miles) plus 
the distance by rail (150 miles) from the coalfields 
to Calcutta. 


Tn the case of the recently-discovered brown 
coal of the Cuddalore area, Madras Presi- 
dency, which contains some 15 per cent. moisture 
(after drying ‘in the atmosphere) — briquetting 
may well be necessary. As soon as bulk sam- 
ples are available tests covering the use of this 
fuel should be expedited as it is so obviously 
important from the point of view of meeting the 
requirements of the Presidency. 


Question 35. The question of washing low- 
grade Indian coals, is one which deserves early 
attention. In ,the past, attempts have been 
largely confined to laboratory experimental work. 
These have indicated that it is likely to prove 
economically impossible to clean the vast maj- 
ority of Indian coals so as to yield a product 
containing less than 15 per cent. ash. At the 
same time the results suggest that at least certain 
low-grade coals can be cleaned at no great expense 
so as to yield a product containing about 15 per 
cent. ash. 


More recently large-scale tests have, | under- 
stand, been carried out on coal from West Bokaro 
at the instigation of Mr. J. Thomas, Chief Mining 
Engineer, M.S. Anderson, Wright & Co. These 
tests have shown that the lower grade coking coals 
of that area can be economically washed by the 
Chance Sand Process to yield a product contain- 
ing about 15 per cent. ash. 


Tt is apparent that research on the washability 
of Indian coals deserves encouragement as it is 
obviously Jikely to effect considerably the life of 
the reserves of | metallurgical and non-coking 
steam coals of which India is in short supply. 


Question 36. Suggestions have already been 
made regarding the plans for research by the Fuel 
Research , Institute. Apart from a detailed 


physical and chemical survey of India’s coal 
seams, particular attention should of course be 
paid to the question of caking properties, washabi- 
lity and blending. (See also my reply to Question 
7 above). 


Question 37. The question of recovery of 
benzol, etc., is a relatively minor one as compared 
with the major issue of availability of good quality 
coal, especially of metallurgical value. If these 
bye-products are not entirely wasted and are 
used for essential heating purposes, thus con- 
serving coal which would otherwise have to be 
used, the principal object at issue appears to be 
served, 


Owners of bye-product plants apparently insist 
that a subsidy in one form or another is essential 
for the profitable extraction of benzol. India is 
in short supply of benzol and the loss of any 
internal production means equivalent additional 
imports of petrol from abroad. A decision on 
the course to be followed obviously depends lar- 
gely on the question of policy of the Government 
of India, but on purely economic grounds it is 
doubtful whether Government financial assistance 
could be justified except for strategic reasons. 


QUESTIONNAIRE _ II 


II 
ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


Question 6. The fact that Indian Government 
Railways own and operate their own  collierics 
and obtain an appreciable proportion of their 
requirements from these collieries has no doubt 
had a steadying effect on the coal industry as a 
whole. In mining circles, the view has however 
been expressed that these collieries have been 
used somewhat unfairly to keep down prices of 
coal below the economic level, this being possible 
owing to the fact that a number of the Railway 
collicries in the Bokaro field are able to win the 
coal cheaply by open-cast mining from the thick 
Kargali seam. 


OwneErswir AND MANAGEMENT 


Question 8. TI consider State ownership of 
roineral rights in coa] to be the only real solution. 


Question 9. Does not arise. 


PRODUCTION 


Question 16. To make up the estimated deficit 
in production during the next two years or 80, 
the following steps should be taken :— 


(a) Open-cast mining in thick seams should 
be continued energetically. 


(b) The opening-up of new areas, particular- 
ly of non-coking coals, should be encouraged. 
These include the non-coking coals of the middle 
and eastern parts of the Raniganj field many of 
which are suitable as steam coal without washing, 
and new areas in Karanpura, Hutar, Eastern 
States Agency, Central Provinces and Madras, 
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For meeting the demand of the Punjab and 
N. W. F. P. the possibility of working by open-cast 
methods the Tertiary coals of Jammu Province 
in Southern Kashmir, should be immediately re- 
considered, especially as lorries fer transport to 
railhead are now available. ‘These coals include 
bituminous und semi-bituminous types which 
ure very suitable for stcam-raisiny. 


(c) Mechanisation should be increased where 
practicable. 


(d) Railways should be encouraged to — usc 
imported fuel oil in their locomotives along those 
sections where economic factors permit; ¢.g. near 
Indian ports. This would be particularly advan- 
tageous in the case of the North-Western Rail- 
way where supplies of good quality coal have to 
be transported by rail from distant coalfield. 


DIsTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


Question 18. Apart from metallurgical coal, 
T sec no adequate reason for the complete regu- 
lation of the use of the different coals for different 
purposes. The machinery to effect such complete 
regulation would of necessity be cumbersome and 
is not likely to benefit industry to any large ex- 
tent. As research on Indian coals progresses and 
grading is extended to new and more inferior 
scama, consumers will be in a better position — to 


judge the most suitable type of coal to meet their 


requirements. 


T would, however, suggest that the Govern- 
ment Department dealing with coal includes an 
Information Section for advising consumers | re- 
garding the types of coal most suitable for their 
particular use. 


Question J9. By restricting the use of — mctal- 
lurgical coal, one would, automatically regulate 
the use of coal by Railways and other large con- 
sumers. No further regulation.appcears necessary. 


Question 20. I am not in favour -of the com- 
plete regulation of the use of coals but T am_ in 
favour of grading for internal consumption. 
Regulation by Government of the use of caking 
coals suitable for usc in metallurgical industrics 
is essential and, us the proposed chemical] and 
physical survey of the seams progresses, (see my 
reply to Question 7 of Questionnaire I) additional 
seams (or workable portions of them) will be added 
to the list of such coals and will fall within the 
regulations. 


In 80 far as responsibility for ensuring that the 
correct coal has been desptached from the colliery 
is concerned I would, in the main, make the con- 
sumer responsible ; Government cannot be ex- 
pected to do this. The consumer should see that 
he gets coal of the quality ordered. 


Government will, however have to keep a 
check on collieries which contain seams of me- 
tallurgical coal in order to ensure that such coal 
is despatched only to approved consumers. = An 
inspectorate will be necessary for that purpose, 
and legislation enacted to permit. the imposition 
vf penalties when necessary. 


TRANSPORT 


Question 23. I am_ definitely against this 
suggestion. Unless carried out permanently, such 
a policy would be disastrous to indu:try. 


Question 24. During the next several years 
until such time as the output of non-caking or poor 
caking (non-metallurgical) coal has been consi- 
derably increased so as to replace metallurgical 
coal in non-metallurgical industries, it will be 
quite impracticable to restrict the consumption 
of metallurgical coal without seriously disrupting 
Indian industry as a whole. St is obviously more 
important for India that Industry as a whole 
should flourish and develo}. instcad of heing stin- 
ted and suppressed for the benefit (in the rather 
distant future) of the metallurgical industries 
alone. At the same time J consider that indirect 
measures should be taken now to discourage the 
usc of metallurgical coal by —non-metailurgical 
industrics and I suggest that a simple and effectivo 
step would be an increased railway freight charge 
of Re. 1/- per ton on all coal classed as ‘ metallur- 
gical coal’ and used in non. metal lorgical industries 
and a decreased freight charge of 8 annas per ton 
on Grade No. 2 and Grade No. 3 non-metallurgical 
coals. These rates should apply irrespective of 
the distance over which the coal is transported. 
This would encourage the use of non-metallurgical 
lower grade coals at places like Calcutta as the 
difference in rail-freights would be appreciable. 
At the sume time it would have less effect on the 
despatch of high grade coal to more distant arcas— 
this is desirable, in order to minimise wagon 
space over long distances. . 


It might be argued that the above proposals 
would not affect the Railways themeclves in their 
capacity oflarge consumers. Being largely State- 
owned it should not be difficult for the Govern- 
ment Statutory Authority to enforce the consump- 
tion of non-metallurgical coal (in place of me- 
tallurgical coal) by the Railways us supplies 
become available. ; 


UT 


YONSERVATION OF Hicu GRADE METALLURGICAL 
COAL 


Question 38. Metallurgical coal is normally de- 
fined as coal which, on being subjected to high 
temperature carbonisation, yields a hard. porous 
coke suitable for use in the metallurgical indus- 
tries, principally in the reduction of iron-ore. 


One could, however, justifiably extend the 
scope of this definition to include coals which — 


(i) can be cleaned economicalty and, on 
cleaning yield a product falling within the above 
definition of metallurgical coal, or 


(ii) when blended in reasonable — proportion 
(with or without previous cleaning) with a strong- 
Iv caking coal yields a mixture fallirg with the 
above definition, The term ‘in reasonable pro- 
nortion’ might T suggest he taken to imply at 
least 20 per cent of the poorly caking variety. 


Tn so far as India is concerned, coals of the 
latter grades --(2) and (¢7)—- should also be classed 
as ‘metallurgical *, 
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The maximum ash-content now desired by 
the metallurgical industries is, 1 understand, 
about 15 per cent in the original coal, yielding 
20—21 per cent ash in the resulting coke. To 
what extent this limitiny ash-percentage could, 
in practice, be increased as a result of metallur- 
gical research is problematical. The possibility 
of some increase in the future obviously cannot 
be ruled out altugether. Research with that 
objecti n view should, therefore, be encouraged. 


Some people would, JT understand, include 
high quality, non-caking or poorly caking gas 
coals among ‘high-grade metallurgical coal’ and 
expect that these be regulated and conserved in 
the same manner as caking coals. It is very 
debatable whether this proposal can be justified. 
It is agreed that caking coals are essential for 
the economic reduction of iron and should, there- 
fore, be classed as ‘metallurgical’, but in so far 
as gas coals are concerned it seems likely that 
moderate to Jow quality non-caking coals could 
be used in the industry in place of high grade gas 
coal for the manufacture of producer gas. The 
latter (high grade vas coals) cannot, therefore, 
justifiably be classed under the same ‘metallur- 
gical’ category and their use restricted merely 
to suit the iron and stecl industries and to the 
detri:nent of other coal-consuning concerns. 
T would, therefore, not include such high grade 
gas coals in my definition of metallurgical coal. 
India possesses considerable quantities of «ood 
quality non-coking Gondwana coal, low in sulphur 
—-reserves being of the order of 3,340 million tons 
at the end of 1946- -and, «part from the additional 
reserves of inferior coals, most of these could no 
doubt be used for producer—-yas manufacture. 


Regarding reserves, based on data arising 
from the coalfield surveys of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India during 1925-30, the Coal Mining 
Committee of 1937 calculated the reserves of good 
quality coking coal at the end of 1936 to be :~ - 


Giridih and Jharin fields 20 million tone 


Ranigunj field . 230 million tona 
Sharia ve . 860 million tons 


Roknro . . 3815 million tons 


Trtat 1,436 

Allowing for production during the subsequent 
10 years, these reserves of good quality coking 
coal would, by the end of 1946, be reduced to 
1,160 million tons. 


In quoting the above figure of 1,160 million 
tons of strongly caking ‘metallurgical coal at the 
ond of 1946, certain factors require emphasis. 


(t) ‘These reserves refer to a depth, below 
ground level, of 2,000 feet. ‘They do not include 
the reserves that can be expected at greater depths 
within the various fields. Jn the case of the Jharia 
field, for instance, these seams can be expected 
to continue below 2,000 feet beneath the upper 
part of the Barren Measures (total thickness 
2,080 feet) and the Raniganj Coal Measures (a 
thickness of 1,840 feet of Raniganj strata being 
represented in the Jhuria field). Simijarly, in 


the case of the Raniganj and Bokaro fields, cal- 
culation of reserves has been limited to coal known 
or likely to exist down to a depth of 2,000 feet 
below ground-level, though the seams can be 
expected to continue at greater depths in the arca 
immediately cast of the Barakar River (Raniganj 
field) and also in Bokaro, With a guarantced 
minimum price, there is no,reason why the seams 
should not be exploited to beyond the above es- 
timated linit of 2,000 fect. In the case of the 
Raniganj Wield, T understand that this is already 
being done in the Dishergarh seam of the Parbelia 
area. 


(ii) So-called proved reserves of minerals re- 
quire to be accepted with caution, especially in 
the case of those that occur sporadically and are 
liable to vary within short distances. Coal, 
though varying in quality and quantity from one 
area to another, fortunately occurs relatively 
regularly. Therefore, although the data on 
which the above-mentioned reserves have been 
estimated are limited, yet oue can assume that 
they are reasonably correct. 


(4it) In arriving at the above-quoted estimate 
of good quality caking cuals, no allowance has 


- been made for potential reserves available after 


the raw material has been subjected to cleaning. 
It has recently been proved that certain high-ash 
coals can be economically cleaned to vield metal- 
lurgical coal and, with the progress of research 
itlong these lines, we can expect that the figure 
fur reserves of coal of that grade will increase, 
possibly appreciably. Also, certain of the coals 
of the Karanpura field and of the fields of the 
Eastern States Agency and the Central Provinces 
aro likely to prove suitable for blending. 


(iv) Again, there are the ‘Tertiary low-ash 
caking coals of Assam which, so far, cannot be 
utilised in metallurgical industries on account of 
the high percentage of sulphur contained in them, 
but. they might well be suitable if this difficulty 
could be overcome. 


Bearing in mind the above, we can, T consider, 
regard the figure of about 1,160 million tons of 
metallurgical coal as on the safe side, and suffi- 
ciently correct for the purpose of determining the 
future coal policy of India. 


Question 43. My detinition of metallurgical 
coal includes coal which by washing and/or 
blending can be utilised for producing metal- 
lurgical coke. 


Progress in washing has been mentioned under 
Question 35 of Questionnaire I above. As re- 
gards blending, a limited number of tests have 
been carried out and these have shown that cer- 
tain of the moderately-cakine coals of Jharia 
Karanpura, Eastern States Avcney and Central 
Provinees ficlds can be blended with strongly 
caking coal in the proportion of about 80 (strongly 
caking) to 20 (moderately caking) to vield a suit- 
able metalluruical coke. But until a systematic 
chemical and physical survey of the varions seams 
has been carricd out, it would be useless attempt - 
ing to suggest even an approximate figure for 
these types of fuel. 
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Questions 45 and. 46. I consider that a case 
definitely exists for restricting the use of metallur- 
gical coal to metallurgical industries as soon as 
practicable ; that is, to say, as soon as the present 
production of metallurgical coai now consumed 


in non-metallurgical industries can be replaced. 
by non-caking coal without adversely affecting’ 


the latter industries. ‘To impose such-a restriction 
immediately would, of course, be disastrous on 
Indian industry as a whole and could not be jus- 
tified. 


India’s present known reserves of strongly 
caking coal are stated to be of the order of 1,160 
million tons (see under Question 38 above). This 
figure refers to coal existing to a-depth of not more 
than 2,000 feet. Coking coal undoubtedly occurs 
at greater depths in certain of the Damodar Valley 
fields, also there is the problematical quantity 
of metallurgical -coal ‘that will be available as a 
result-of washing and/or blending, . 


Assuming that the steel industry oxpands to 
an output of ten million tons. of steel in the next 
15 years, thatds to say, assuming that it will after 
the year 1960 consume ‘annually about 124 million 
tons of metallurgical coking coal plus about 124 
million tons of non-caking coal, and also assuming 


complete restriction of metallurgical coking coal 


for use in the metallurgical industries alter a 
period of say 10 years, then, on the assumption 
that the present reserves of metallurgical coal are 
limited to the above-mentioned figure of 1,160 
million tons, and allowing 75 per cent extrachiaag 
the life of the metallurgical-coking coal reserves 
ot India will be limited to about 70 years (dating 
from the year 1946). 


Even if we adopt a more optimistic view and 
assume that considerable additional supplies of 
metallurgical coking coal will be found to conti- 
nue at greater depths in certain of the Damodar 
Valley tields and that appreciable additions can 
be brought about by washing and/or blending 
so that as a result of these factors combined the, 
above figure of reserves (1,160 million tons at 
the end of 1946) is doubled, yet the seriousness 
of the position is of the same order. That is to 
say, even though our figures for reserves of Indian 
coal cannot be regarded as exact, they are I 
consider sufficiently accurate from the point of 
view of framing a policy of conservation, etc. 


It is apparent from the above that there is a 


very strong case for restricting the use of metal-_ 


lurgical coking coal to the manufacture of hard 
coke for the metallurgical industries. If such 
restriction is not enforced, then we can expect 
the complete depletion of India’s reserves of such 
coal within little more than half of the above 
mentioned periods. 


Not only is there a strong case for such res- 
tricted use of metallurgical coking coal, but, in 
addition, those planning the location of future 
iron and steel works in India should seriously 
consider the question of constructing them at a 
seaport where foreign coking coal can be imported 
relatively cheaply (possibly in exchange for iron- 
ore of which fndia has enormous reserves), so 
increasing the life of India’s coking coal reserves. 


Question 47. To enforce restriction of metal- 
lurgical coking coal, it will be necessary for the 
Central Governn.ent— 


(+) to acquire by purchase all mining rights 
in coal of all grades in India or at least of all areas 
that contain reserves of metallurgical coal. 


(iz) to vest in itself the power to amend exis- 
ting leases and to regulate future production and 
methods of working so as to ensure that extrac- 
tion losses are reduced to a minimum, eg. by 
amalgamation of small holdings, sandstowing, 
etc. ‘ 


. (i%) to encourage the opening up of proper- 
ties containing non-coking coals, e.g. eastern 
Raniganj, Karanpura and’ Hutar, Eastern States 
Agency, Central Provinces; Garo Hills in Assam 
and southern Kashmir in northern India. This 
‘can be done by constructing railways or sidings 
inté the various coal-bearing areas. 


(tv) to prohibit for a number of years the 


-opening up of undeveloped properties containing 


metallurgical caking-coal. 


D._mg the next 3 and possibly 5 years, very 
little will be possible in the way of actual restriction 
of production and use of coking coal. Apart 
from the difficulty of opening up new properties 
at short notice, the demand for coal to industry 
as a whole is expected to increase. After say 5 
years, the increase in output of non-metallurgical 
coking coal can-be expected to exceed the annual 
increase in coal consumption by industry as a 
whole and, from then onwards, the restricted use 


-of metallurgical coal can be more rapidly enforced 


without serious repercussions on industry. 


Thus, during the next 5 years, we can hope to 
cut down the use of metallurgical coking coal only 
by indirect means (eg. preferential railway- 
freights as suggested in my reply to Question 24 


- above). 


Assuming that, within the next 5 years, or so, 
and certainly within the next 10 years, India’s 
steel industry expands appreciably, then adverse 
repercussions of this scheme of conservation and 
restricted use of coking coals on the coal industry 
will be minimised and it will be mainly a question 
of regulating the production of existing mines 
(producing coking coal) and of directing their 
output into the proper channels (for use by me- 
tallurgical industries). 


One of the first steps to be taken must, there- 
fore, be to classify existing collieries mto (a) those 
producing metallurgical coking coal and (5) others, 
and to examine the former with a view to ascer- 
taining the extent to which production and de- 
velopment gan, if so required, be curtailed with- 
out affecting the eventual value of the property 
as a producer of coking coal. In the case of (0), 
steps should be taken to ascertain the extent to 
which they can be developed and the production 


of non-coking coal increased, 


Simultaneously, the proposed chemical and 
physical survey of the principal seams in acces- 
sible areas should be expedited (reference my 


reply to Question 7 of Questionnaire No. I) so | 


that, at the end of 5 years, a reasonably accurate 
classification into—- 


(a) areas and seams containing metallurgical 
coal : and 


(o) other known coal-bearing areas, will be 
possible. 


The proposed restriction on the use of metal- 
lurgical coal would mean that certain of the 
State Railway collicries in Bokaro would either 
have to close down or despatch their output 
to the metallurgical industries. Restricted work- 
ing in that field should not be difficult as de- 
velopment underground is very limited. 


Question 48. Those affected adversely by the 
restrictions might be offered properties in areas 
containing non-caking seams. 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE STIEAM 
COAL 


Question 50. Normally, in countries pos- 
sessing large supplies of all classes of coal, high 
e steam coal means somi-bituminous and 
semi-anthracitic types which are non-coking oF 
poorly caking and have a high calorific value. 
India is deficient in coal of that quality, limited 
amounts occur among the lower Tertiary (Eocene) 
seams of Jammu Province, Kashmir. 


In India, therefore, high grade steam , coal 
usually means free-burning coals suitable for 
steam raising and the definition includes both 
the high grade caking coals (metallurgical coal) 
and high grade non-caking or poorly-caking coals 
(usually good gas coals). Accepting the Indian 
usage and excluding the coking coals (metallur- 
gical coal), reserves are estimated at some 
3,340 million tons (at the end of 1946) down to 


a depth of 2,000 feet from ground-level. Addi- 


tional reserves of coal of this type can be ex- 
pected at greater depths in certain fields, parti- 
cularly Raniganj, Jharia, Bokaro and Karan- 


pura. 


Questions 51 & 52. As regards wasteful use 
of these non-caking high grade coals, there is 
no doubt that such coals have been used for 
purposes (principally steam-raising) for which 
lower grades could have been consumed but, 
from the point of view of the country’s economy 
as a whole, it is debatable whether by doing or 
they have actually been wasted; at least not 
to the same extent as the caking coals. 


These coals do not form a distinct class by 
themselves to the samo degree as do the metal- 
lurgical coking coals, which are distinguished 
by their caking properties. They grade in the 
lower grades of non-caking coals which though 
less efficient, can also be used for gas-manufac- 
ture and steam-raising, and of which very large 
yeserves are known to exist in India. 
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Apart from the question of conserving her 
coal-resources, India is likely during the next 
10 and probably 20 years to experience difficulty 
as a result of lack of rail facilities and shortage 
of wagons especially as there will be an increas- 
ing demand for wagon-space for the transport 
of equipment and other goods in connection with 
her developing industries. It would, therefore, 
be a short-sighted policy to restrict the use of 
these non-caking high grade coals during at 
least the next 20 years, for to replace such fuel 
with lower grade coal capable of giving the same 
heat-valuc would mean movi appreciably 
larger tonnages of the latter. I would, there- 
fore, take steps merely to encourage the use 
of lower grade coal in local markets by— 


(i) a decreased railway-freight charge of 8 
annas per ton on second and third grade 
coals, irrespective of the distance trahs- 
ported (reference my reply to question 
24 above) and 


(it) the construction of thermal stations, 

designed to consume low,grade coal, at 
various coalfield centres along railway- 
routes, combined with the electrification 
of railways between those centres. This 
would reduce the consumption of high 


grade steam coals appreciably. 


The question of restricting the use of high 
grade steam coals should be reviewed 
after say 20 years, when the condition 
‘of industry and our knowledge of the 
available reserves of Indian coal will per- 
mit us to judge whether such restric 
tions are really necessary. 


V 
CONSERVATION GENERALLY 


Question 57. Yes, for conservation as well 
as for safety. 


The aim should be eventually to enforce 
stowing for conservation in the case of— 


(i) all metallurgical coking coal, including 
low grade coal which yields metallurgical coal 
on cleaning ; and 


(iz) all other coals of Selected Grade and 
of Grades 1 & 2. 


To do this will obviously take a number of 
years. Bearing in mind the accessible sand- 
supplies an order of priority will have to be 
-atrived out, preference being given to areas 
in which high quality metallurgical coals, have 
been developed. 


Stowing should be assisted to the extent 
of delivering sand to central stations in the 
colliery areas. 


Question 58. Yes, Government should de- 
liver the sand at central distributing stations 
in the various coalfields. Government should 
certainly acquire the sand rights. © 
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Sand being an essential material in so far 
as conservation is concerned, it would obviously 
simplify matters were Government the owners 
of at least the principal sources of this material ; 
namely, in the Damodar, Barakar, Adjai and 
Bokaro rivers, etc., of the various coalfields. 


As regards delivery of sand to central dis- 
tributing stations, it will be essential and eco- 
nomic to instal large ‘capacity ropeways and 
haulages. The question of supply of equip- 
ment will certainly be a big problem during 
the next 10 years. Apart from the fact that 
many collieries situated at distant points from 
the rivers would be unable to bear the capital 
outlay involved in installing such ropeways, 
etc. it will be essential for Government to in- 
tervene from the point of view of assuring that 
the-available equipment is used to the maximum 
»ivantage and not to the particular advantage 
of one Company that happens to have the 
necessary capital and access to equipment. This 
does not necessarily mean that Government 
should operate such plants once they have de- 
cided on the particular scheme. 


Collieries situated near the various sand 
sources should, of course, be permitted to make 
or to continue their own arrangements for ob- 
taining sand for their use, provided these 
arrangements are approved by the Government 
controlling authority and do not interfere with 
other sand-stowing schemes likely to prove more 
beneficial to the coal industry as a whole. 


Question 61. (a) Pulverised fuel gives high 
thermal efficiencies especially in the caso of 
low grade coal, though with the improvements 
made in furnace design, the idea of first powder- 
ing the coal appears to have lost some of its 
attraction during recent years. Tests in the 
use of pulverised fuel in India may well, how- 
ever, prove useful—for instance, in the case 
of railway locomotives burning low grade coal 
and, at the same time, requiring rapid and 
complete combustion. 


(6) Regarding colloidal fuel, this type of fuel 
has never, I believe, been extensively adopted 
and it seems very doubtful whether the expense 
of preparation would yield compensatory ad- 
vantages. 


Question 62. The installation in coalfield 
areas of thermal power-stations consuming low 
grade non-metallurgical coal is obviously an 
attractive proposition. The question requires 
serious investigation by an expert committee 
at a very early date. 


Question 63. Soft coke is necessary for 
domestic consumption in the towns and citics 
(from the point of view of health) and also gene- 
rally (in order to minimise the use of cow-dung 
as & fuel, so that it can be utilised as a fertiliser). 
The method of manufacture at the present day 
is obviously wasteful and it is suggested that 
Government should give the lead by installing 
a pilot plant for soft coke manufacture and re- 
covery of bye-products. The process is not 
one which can be adopted without careful test- 
80 D.G. 1 &8. 


ing as can be judged by the difficulties experi- 
enced in manufacturing soft coke (e.g. Coalite) 
in confined spaces in other countries. At the 
same time, it deserves early attention. 


Question 64. Pleasc see my comments under 
Question 37 of Questionnaire I. 


The matter appears to require examination 
from the economic standpoint in order to judge 
the extent to which such an industry would 
require financial assistance. 


VI 
MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 


Question 67. Leases should be of sufficient 
duration to permit the efficient exploitation of 
the coal resources contained in the property. 
In the first place a minimum period of 50 years 
appears necessary with the option of two ex- 
tensions of 25 years each. 


Question 68. Yes, this would follow  auto- 
matically once Government acquired the coal 
rights. Salami should be abolished. 

Question 71. Yes, legislation ensuring that 


areas leased in future are of proper economic 
aize is essential. | 


The existing problem of fragmentation of 
colliory holdings can be properly solved only 
by adopting (i) State ownership of mincral 
rights and subsequent amalgamation of leases. 


Proposals (ii) and (iii) would, I consider, be 
impracticable and most certainly very prolong- 
ed to the detriment of the interests of the 


country. 


(iv) namely legislation to enforce amalga- 
mation would be a poor substitute for (7) and 
would in all probability entail delay as a result 
of objections, on the part of shortsighted land- 
lords, to enforced amalgamations. 


VII 
OPENING OF NEW COALFIELDS 


Question 72. Information regarding  un- 
tapped reserves is given in the publication of 
the Gcological Survey of India (see Memoirs 
G.S.I., Vols. 56, 59 and 61 and Records, G.S.I. 
Vol. 76, Bulletins of Economic Minerals, No. 16 


Coal). 


From the point of view of untapped, newly- 
discovered reserves, the brown coal deposita 
of the Cuddalore area in Madras Presidency 
arc the most important. These will no doubt 
be dealt with in the reply of Dr. M. S. Krishnan, 
Superintending Geologist, Geological Survey of 
India in charge of the Madras Circle. Ex- 
ploration by drilling (by the Geological Survey 
of India and the Government of Madras) con- 
tinues and the possibility of opening up the 
deposit is now being examined by a_ mining 
engincer deputed by the Chief Mining Engineer 
to the Government of India. 
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In addition, there are the recently discovered 
seams of the Kamptee area near 
Nagpur, 0. P. which are likely to prove impor- 
tant for local consumption. Their development 
requires to be accelerated. The coal is non- 
caking and similar in quality to the majority 
of the Pench and Kanhan Valley coals. At 
present, however, the proved reserves are limited 
to about oné million tons, but there is reason 
to anticipate that additional reserves are avail- 
able in that ares. 


The Pathakhera field in the Betul District, 


C. P., also requires early attention. A seam 
a pee containing 10 feet of coal, work- 
able from iriclines and shallow pits, has been 
proved over a part of this field. In quality, 
this seam together with a 6-foot higher seam is 
Ppprently similar to the non-caking Kanhan 

ey coals. An 8 to 10 mile railway siding 
or tram:-line (from Ghoradongri Railway Station, 
G.I.P. Railway) would be necessary in order 
to exploit the area successfully, the interven- 
ing country is relatively flat, though two large 

have to be crossed. 


The Geological Survey of India propose to 
investigate these two fields (Kamptee-Nagpur 
and Pathakhera) as soon as illing 
equipment is available, probably by the 
end of this year. They also propose.to 
take up immediately the Question of coking 
coal in the coalfields of the Central Provinces 
and the Eastern States Agency. A further exa- 
mination of the coal occurrences of Jammu 
Province, Kashmir is also gontemplated in the 
near future. 


The geological mapping of the Bokaro coal- 
field ny almost completed. Other coal-bearing 


areas that will, if possible, be investigated fur- 
ther by the Department within the next 10 
years are— 

(t) The eastern portion of the 
field where the measures are hidden 
alluvium. Exploratory drilling will 
necessary. 


(ii) The 


Raniganj 
by 
be 


coalfields of the Eastern States 
Agency and of Bilaspur district, C.P., 
especially those within reasonable  dis- 
tances of existing or proposed railways. 
This work will include geological mapping 
combined with prospecting. 

(tit) Possible coal-bearing areas of the lower 
xodavari valley, Madras Presidency. Geo- 
logical mapping and drilling will pro- 
bably be necessary. 

(tv) Coal-bearing areas of the southern aside 
of the Assam plateau. This will entail 
detailed geological mapping and prospect- 
ing. 


The above programme will be additional to 
the work of re-estimating the coal reserves of 
the principal coalfields in the light of data avail- 
able since the 1925-30 survey and in conjunc- 
tion with the proposed systematic chemical and 
physical survey of the Fuel Research Institute 
and other bodies. In some instances, geolo- 
gical) field work willbe necessary but in the 
main it will’ be a question of collecting data 
from collieries, research institutes, etc. and col- 
‘lecting the information with the known geological 
structure. The urgency of this investigation will 
obviously be influenced by the nature. of the 
recommendations of the Indian Coalfields’ Com- 
mittee and the action taken by Government 
on those recommendations. 
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Oral evidence of Dr. H. Crookshank. representing the Geological Survey of India. 





Question. You have suggested that the 
primary object of a preliminary survey would 
be to give an accurate idea of the grades of coal 
included in the principal seams, irrespective of 
whether or not it has been worked, and to 
determine the grade of the product obtained. 
This is really an extension of the work of the 
Grading Board as it is conducted to-day. 


Answer. Has the Grading Board ever un- 
dertaken work on actual cleaning of coals, 
I don’t think so. 


Question. Do you consider the work of the 
Grading Board as done hitherto has been of 
a satisfactory nature? 


Answer. I am afraid I am hardly in a posi- 
tion to give an opinion, but as far as I know 
it has been satisfactory. As a geologist, I would 
say ‘yes’. 


Question. Do you not think that the prob- 
lem must be tackled in a different way-—the 
physical and chemical properties should be_in- 
vestigated in detail and a preliminary survey 
made on lines parallel to that made in the 
UK? 


Answer. This process is very elaborate. You 
are anxious to get results quickly. The Grad- 
ing Board are carrying on with considerable 
results, I would not describe their work as futile, 


Question. You have referred to ‘‘substitute 
process” of iron ore reduction. What do you 
mean by that? 


Answer. There are other methods of  pro- 
ducing iron by using electricity. This method 
is well known, but it is extremely expensive. 
There is also the German method which con- 
sists of a big rotary kiln like a cement kiln, 
where they put powdered iron ore and pow- 
dered coal in at one end and they blow burn- 
ing coal gas up from the other end of the kiln. 
Iron and slag settles in the kiln and is tapped 
off. When it is cooled, it is broken and the iron 
is separated from the slag by an electromagnat; 
the iron produced is suitable for conversion into 
steel. This method is known as the KRUPP 
RENN PROCESS. It has a good number of 
merits. It does not require high temperature, 
It is a promising thing. You can make use 
of powdered coal, even non-coking coal. 


Question. Was it @ success? 


Answer. That requires investigation. There 
was a big article in the IRON & STEEL in the 
middle of March. It gave no figures as to costs. 
But the Germans have been using it. 


Question. his preliminary survey of our coal 
deposits—do you think we could complete it 
within five years ? 


“Answer. I should have thought that you 


could get a lot of work done in five years. 
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Question. But a scientific analysis 


Answer. It is not scientific, of course, but 
coal is such an awkward thing and the scientific 
analysis of coal is only of limited value. 


Question. Surely, in order to be able to 
utilise our various classes of coal in the most 
economical manner, economical in the larger 
sense, we should know the physical and chemi- 
eal characteristics of the various types of coal 
available in the country. 


Answer. We would very much like it, but 
it is a terrific job and probably that job exceeds 
the powers of the various laboratories which 
are available in the country at the present time. 
One hopes the new Fuel Research Institute 
will undertake that sort of work. It is going 
to be a very laborious business. If you want 
immediate results, you have to carry on with 
the information which you have got, 


Question. In section (c) on page 2 of your 
reply you say that “ improvement in cakin 
quality as a result of cleaning should be deter- 
mined”. 


Answer. This cleaning is important. It re- 
moves a portion of the ash. It removes shale, 
which does not cake. The remains would be 
much more likely to cake. 


Question. You must have seen the scope of 
the proposed Fuel Research Institute in 
India. I was wondering whether you have any 
comments to make on the adequacy or other- 
wise of the set up. : 


Answer. My recollection is that it was very 
wide and pretty sound. 


Question. Apart from metallurgical coal, you 
see no adequate reason for the complete regu- 
lation of the use of different coals for different 
purposes. Perhaps you consider that the con- 
sumer has the right to purchase tho type of 
coal which he considers more suitable for his 
purposes? 


Answer. I take that view. A consumer is 
entitled to use the type of coal he wants, pro- 
vided he is not inordinately wasting coal. 


Question. Do you think by putting ordinary 
restriction on the use of metallurgical coal, 
you will achieve economic use of coal, by such 4 
large consumer as the railways? 


Answer. I think the railways are vastly more 
important to India than metallurgical coal. I 
should be very careful as to what restrictions 
are placed on coal, particularly for use on rail, 
ways at a long distance from coalfields. 
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Question. You recollect the estimate of good 
coking coa] reserves made by the Coal Mining 
Committee, 1937, on the basis of Dr. Fox's figu- 
res. Have you any further comments on that, 
e.g., about new reserves, etc.? 


Answer. I do not think there has been any 
inorease. 1,160 million tons is a fair estimate 
of the amount of coal of the type at present used 
by steel works which is likely to be developed 
down to 2,000 ft. in depth. 


Question. The problem is this. We have 
been’ asked to recommend measures for the 
conservation of certain types of coal, if conser- 
vation is considered necessary. We must have 
some correct data to base an opinion on. We 
should like to know whether we are to confine 
our estimates to coal measures up to 2,000 feet 
or we should go down below that and include 
that coal in our estimates? 


Answer. I think you ought to go further 
because the custom in all mineral industries 
is to begin at the surface and as the prices rise 
you go deeper. In Europe they certainly have 
gone down to "6,000 ft. Thorefore, I cannot 
see why it should be impossible in a thick seam 
as te caking coal to go down 4,000 ft. in 


Question. You have stated that caking coal 
undoubtedly occurs at greater depths in  cer- 
tain of the Damodar Valley fields. To which 
part of the coalfields do you refer? 


Answer. I think it is largely in Jharia. Jha- 
ria field is more or less basin shaped and 
if you can go deep you may hope to get good 
coal. 


Question. We have been told that if you 
go down very deep, thereisa great danger that 
the seam will be found burnt. What have 
you to say as regards that? 


Answer. I do not think there is any parti- 
cular reason for igneous intrusions and burnt 
strata as one goes deeper. 

Question. Has any fresh data been collect- 


ed since the 1930 survey was made in regard 
to the various coalfields in India? 


Answer. A little about the Assam coab 
fields and the lignite in Madras. A little work 
has been done in the Godavari basin also. I 
do not think this has gone far yet. Then I 
was working on all that area lying south of the 
East Indian Railway and north of the Pench. 
Valley, but except that there are possible places: 
where it might be worth boring, I found no coal. 
That does not mean that there is no coal for 
certain . 


Question. Could you tell us whether the 
present strength and the contemplated exten- 
sion of the Geological Survey is adequate for 
the functions for which the Survey 8 been 
created? 


Answer. The present strength is inadequate, 
It is an old story and I need not beat that drum. 
The future size is to be increased to 150 stron. 
and it would certainly go a long way. If _ it 


is well organised it will help a good deal. But 
these are all big IPs. 
Question. Do you think the Geological Sur- 


vey is an ideal advisory body to the country on 
this work of proper prospecting? 


Answer. At present we just report the pre- 
sence of coal. A Mining Engineer will be re- 
quired for the Geological Survey for this kind 
of work. But I think the real prospecting is 
better left in the hands of those who specialise 
in it. My views may be Victorian, but that 
is my honest opinion. 


Question. Question 38; Can you, from your 
knowledge, tell us what is 4 satisfactory com- 
position of a gas coal? 


Answer. I can’t tell you straightaway, but 
I should have thought that you .quld use al- 
most any coal for producer gas at a pinch. I 
know that Tatas have been saying that they 
require the best Raniganj coals for gas pro- 
ducing. But I can only add that in any modern 
book on coal, they would say that almost any 
fuel can be used for producer gas, but if you 
ask people who actually use them, they say 
‘* we want the best coal’. 
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2. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE COAL MINES STOWING BOARD, CALCUTTA— 


Questiowname II 


Question No. 57. The line of demarcation 
between voluntary stowing for safety and stow- 
ing. for conservation cannot bo clearly defined. 
It is clear that stowing for safety results in con- 
servation. There might therefore be some ad- 
vantage if the scope of Coal Mines Safety (Stow- 
ing) Act could be enlarged so as to permit. of 
the grant of assistance for conservation also. 
The funds of the Board are not at present ade- 

wate for the grant of the optimum assistance 
or voluntary stowing operations and it would 
be necessary to augment the funds, so that ade- 
quate assistance may be given for all stow- 
ing operations voluntarily undertaken. . Such 
assisfance should take the form of 

(s) free supply of sand or other stowing 
materials at the pit head of the Colliery 

(it) payment of proportion of the direct 
cost of stowing: ere cane, according 
to the circumstances of each case: 

The Coal Mines Stowing Board should be 
responsible for the t of the assistance and 
should decide in each case whether the. stowing 
is necessary for safety or conservation. 

Question No. 58. At present only a few o 
the larger collieries have aerial ropeways. or 
other: arrangements for the transport of sand 
from the rivers to the collieries... Several’ Collie- 
ries, particularly the smaller collieries, have no 
means of transporting sand, some are using» 
surface soil and subsoil for stowing’ operations 
but, because of the limited quantity of material 
available, such material cannot used .ex-’ 
tensively. Government, or the body set up 
by Government for the p » Should’ there- 
fore arrange to deliver sand: tres to all collieries 
who wish to undertake stowing either for safety 
or for conservation and who have no arrange- 
ments of their own for the transport of sand. 
Such  Collieries as have their own aerial 
ropeways and other arrangements -could be 
requested cither to hand them over to Govern-' 
ment on payment of compensation or in the 
alternative, they could be assiated by the Gov- 
ernment for the cost and up-keep of these ins- 
tallations to the extent to which they are used 
for stowing operations. 


Sand rights. Rights to take sand for stow- 
ing from large areas of river beds near the coal- 
fields have been taken in certain cases on long 
lease by some of the Companies who were the. 
poineers in the field of stowing. There has 
so far been no difficulty on the part of any 
Colliery or the Coal Mines Stowing Board in 
getting sand gn sub-lease from them on pay- 
ment of a nominal royalty. The Board how- 
ever has felt that powers should be taken by 
Government in order to enable the Board to 
take sand from the rivers so that such power 


may be exercised if and when necessary. The larged 


Scheme for the construction of Dams across 
the Damodar, Adjai and Burrakur rivers is 
also likely to affect the replacement of sand 
during floods in these rivers at tho points where 


the sand is extracted for stowing purposes 
Government may therefore have to tako steps 
to ensure that adequate supplies of sand aro 
avoilable in the rivers. 


Question No. 59. No. There may be too 
many practical difficulties in allocation and col- 
lection of such a share. 


Question No. 73. No. 


Question No. 74. No. The Soft Coke Cess 
Committee was constituted to popularise the 
use of soft coke and its main function ‘has been 
propaganda for the use of soft coke for domestic 
purposes. The Coal Grading Board was cons. ' 
tituted to e coals so as to find an oxport 
market. Coal Mines Stowing Board is con- 
cerned with safety in the Coal Mines and its 
functions cannot in ay way impinge upon or 
overlap the functions of any of the other bodies. 


If each organisation retains its independent 
existence thero would be greater facilities for 
its growth and for specialisation in ita field of 
activity to the ultimate advantage of the mining 
industry and to the country as also for the day 
to day work of each body. The combination 
of all these functions in one body may tend to 
make that body unwieldy and may not facilitate 
the requisite extent of specialised attention to the 
problems which are of widely different types. 


So far as the Coal Mines Stowing Board is 
concerned, labour shortage and lack of machinery 
created by the war were to a large measure 

nsible for retarding the protective works 
sar other operations directly undertaken by 
the Board as also the stowing, blanketing and 
other operations for which assistance was sanc- 
tioned. Now that the war is over the work 
of voluntary stowing is likely to increase. It 
may be noted that in 1946-47, 71 collieries, 
expected to stow 82 lakhs tons, have been placed 
in the priority list for assistance from the Board 
for voluntary stowing as against 56 collieries 
in 1945-46 expected to stow 64 lakhs tons. The 
number of protective works on 9 large scale 
directly undertaken by the Board increased in 
1945-46 and during the next year some other 
large scale works ¢.9., area, Nimcha area 
are also likely to be commenced. A scheme 
of fire watching in order to detect and tackle 
underground fires with the least possible delay 
has been put into operation recently. A Scheme 
of Research into problems connected with stow. 
ing has been sanctioned and the necessary in- 
vestigating staff is being recruited. Arrange- 
ments for the supply of sand for stowing to 
several collieries in the Jambad Kajora Toposi 
areas is under examination by experts and will 
be put ‘into operation as soon as possible. Thus, 
the field of activity of the Board is to be en- 
in the next few years and in order that 
the plans may bo put into operation and worked 


successfully, it is felt that the Board should 


continue to function independently instead of 
being made a part of a large organisation. 
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ORAL EVIIFNCE OF MESSRS. MULLICK & KIRBY, REPRESENTING THE COAL 
MINES STOWING BOARD, RECORDED AT CALCUTTA ON 6rn JULY 1946. 


Question. Question 31. We put to you a 
pointed question about the measure of success 
that has attended the operations of the Stow- 
ing Board. You have not chosen to reply in 
so many words. But apart from the statutory 
restrictions on the activities of the Stowing 
Board, do you consider the progress in this 
matter has been satisfactory by and large? 


Answer. I think we are doing what we 
can with the limited resources at our disposal. 
The Board was constituted on the basis of the 
‘1939 Act and in the course of the last 6-7 years, 
they have made some progress, although it is 
not so satisfactory. 


Question. What are the limiting factors? 


Answer. First is finance. Then due to war 
conditions, we could not get labour and machi- 
nery. Money was allotted for various pur- 
poses but actually we could not use the amounts 
and accomplish the work. For example Rs. 2 
to 3 lakhs were allotted for the Jharia fire area 
but owing to shortage of labour and machinery, 
the amount could not be spent. 


Question. Do you consider the war condi- 
tions are now over? 


Answer. No. Till such time as we can get 
machinery—ropeways and: transport facilities. to 
bring sand—I do not think our activities can 
increase, People are waiting to put in 10peways, 
but they cannot get machinery. There is 
another important reason for the delay. All 
the time there ‘was an acute shortage of wagons 
for sand loading. 


Question. Do you contemplate any expansion 
of stowing in the future? 


Answer. We are expanding our activities 
but we cannot always forecast. For example 
as regards protective works we cannot foresee 
the outbreak of fires. 


As regards compulsory stowing under sec- 
tion 9 (3) of the Stowing Act, we anticipate de- 
lay due to lack of supplies of sand or labour 
troubles. 


Then as regards voluntary stowing, appli- 
cations are increasing year by year and there 
is no doubt there would be more if facilities 
for getting sand could be provided. 


Question. Has the Stowing Board undertaken 
any research in the matter of using an alter- 
native stowing material? 


Answer. A Research Committee has been 
set up. Investigating Officers have been appoint- 
ed and these matters will be thoroughly investi- 
gated. Apart from sand, other materials are 
used such as surface sand, ash, etc. The ques- 
tion of pneumatic stowing may come in isolated 
cases where it is inconvenient to get sand. 


Question. It has been put to us that pneu- 
matic stowing is the only efficient means ot 
tackling the whole question. 


Answer. You have been wrongly informed. 
I don’t think that any mining Engineer will 
use pneumatic stowing when sand is available 
and can be used under the conditions as exist 
in India. 

_ Question. From the technical angle, does the 
density of the pack increase with pneumatic 
stowing? : 

Answer. The same result is achieved by 
first stowing sand hydraulically 2 or 3 ft. deep, 
and then after it has consolidated doing further 
stowing, and so on. When sand facilities are 
available, I don’t think a pneumatic process will 
be adopted because it is costly. There is also 
the possibility of igniting gas. 


Question. But pneumatic sand stowing has 
been extensively used in Germany? | 


Answer. Because sand supplies are not avail- 
able. 


Question. Sand can bé brought to the Colli- 
eries by (1) Haulage (2) Pompe and (3) rope- 
ways. Do you see any decid vantage in any 
one of these three methods from your experience? 

Answer. Each is suitable in different con- 
ditions. 

Questeon. In respect of costs which method 
do you think is most economical? 

Answer. Pumping is giving very satisfac- 
tory resulta, at some mines but for small pro- 
jects it will not pay to instal pumps. 


ton. We are told by one or two Col-. 


que : 
lieries that the cost per ton of sand by pumps is 
higher than the average cost by ropeway haulage, 


Answer. It is difficult to generalise. Where 
there is proper organisation in regard to pumping, 
and conditions ge isla ad I a in favour of 

umping. It will depend on the quantity of 
seod required and the lead etc. to the Collieries. 


Questson. What is your opinion in regard 
to the 5 year or 10 year plan of stowing which 
will be more se. ieee : utilising ropeways, 
belt conveyors or the rail track? 


Answer. Rail may be more advantageous 
for small quantities regerding the other two, 
the capacity of the belt conveyor may be limi- 
ted. te will depend on the distance also. There 
may be too many complications regarding the 
belta; if one part gives way, till assistance is 
given, the whole work will come to a standstill. 
The best method of transport depends on condi- 
tions. I know very little about conveyors of 


large capacity over long distances. 


Question. Do you think it is desirable to 
have only one authority for looking after stow- 
ing in all coalfields? pets 


@ number of separate bodies 
will not make much difference. After all they 
will work one system as a to at the top. 
Any scheme will be deci by the experts, 
whoever the authorities may be at the top. 


_ Question. What, in your opinion, are the 
seams of coal which should be stowed for conser- 
vation? ' 


Answer. Anything from 10 upwards in Jharia. 
Those seams are liable to fire and they contain 
good quality coal. It may be that some of the 
lower seams—7 and 9—may also require to be 
stowed. In Ranigunge, stowing is necessary in 
the case of Sanctoria, Poniati, Ghusick, Hatnol 
and ‘Koithi, etc., which are all likely to fire. 
It will be necessary to stow at the Chandi (C.P.) 
mines and at some Mines in Central India. 


Question. Is it your opinion that the in- 
creased activities in the matter of stowing for 
conservation should be entrusted to a body like 
the Stowing Board or should there be a separate 
body for the purpose? , 


Answer. It will be only necessary to amend 
the Stowing Act. The authority concerned could 
issue orders for conservation in the same way 
as the Chief Inspector of Mines issues orders 
for safety. 


Question. If stowing is made universal, do 
you think the existing private ropeway installa- 
tions should be taken over by the State or by 
the Stowing Board in order to rationalise the 
distribution? 

Answer. I don’t see any necessity for that 
if they are working efficiently. 


Question. I was not referring to the question 
of efficiency. A rationalised system of distribution 
of sand all ee the coalfields area may necessitate 
some sort of a uping in regard to supplits 
and it may be necciasey Thom the technical aca 
of view to take over control over the working of 
these ropeways. 


Answer. I do not see any necessity really 
of the policy of stowing for conservation is 
accepted by Government, they will have to 
introduce many measures. Then, if those rope- 
ways which are already installed, are not func- 
tioning properly, they could take them over. Or 
again, if for purposes of uniformity, it becomes 
necessary to take over these installations it may 
be done on payment of compensation. Perhaps 
we should wait until such a stage is reached. 


Answer. Havi 


Question. Mr. Kirby, you have been good 
enough at my request to prepare a note about 
the priority which should be given to the various 
coalfields in the matter of stowing. Has the 
note been prepared with this prominent feature 
before you, i.e., the most valuable coals should 
receive assistance in the first instance—valuable 
in the sense that the reserves are limited—or 
has it been prepared from the safety angle only? 


Answer, Mr. Kirby: Conservation as a whole. 
I realised that safety and conservation are 
inseparable. The best de coals are sus- 
ceptible to spontaneous heating. , 


ton. Reverting to my previous question 
about the aerial ropeways: Such Collieries as 
have their own ropeways, they could either 
be requested to hand them over to Government 
on payment of compensation or, in the alter- 
native, be compensated for the cost of upkeep 
of these installations. I want to know your 
views. 


Answer. As far as wo see, if a Colliery is 
doing its job of stowing efficiently, why not 
let it continue to do so. Some mines would 
probably ‘instal ropeways much quicker than 
Government. 


Question. You have said that the Damodar 
Valley Project may affect the replacement of 
sand during floods in these rivers. What reasons 
have you got for arriving at this conclusion? 


Answer. The reasons are quite plain. If 
all these dams are constructed, there won't 
be any floods and the sand taken will not be 

aced., 


repl 


Question. A contrary opinion has been ex- 
pressed by experts. Has the Board made any 
enquiries from the Damodar Valley Project 
administrators? | 


Answer. We have. There is a divergence 
of opinion as regards the replacement of sand. 
Again we do not know of‘any definite plans. 


Question. You have expressed certain views 
about control over the functions of the Coal 
Grading Board, the Stowing Board, etc. The 
suggestion was not that one body should per- 
form the functions of all these. Boards, but that 
these should work under one Central Authority, 
purely for administrative purposes. 


Answer. There appears to be no objection. 
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3. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY | 
DR. LAHIRI, FUEL RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


QuestionnareE [. 


Question 1. 

Answer. Increase in powers of the Mines 
Department and jurisdiction of the Coal Mines 
Stowing Board have proved to be inadequate. 
If further action is taken a Statutory Authority 
on the lines suggested by the 1937 Committee 
should be introduced but in my opinion nothin 
short of nationalisation and complete contro 
over production. and distribution will solve the 


problems. 


Question 2. 


Answer. In view of the coming industrialisa- 
tion in India and in view of the fact that produc- 
tion of coal is not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the country’s needs, the export market 
for Indian coal has Jost its significance and im- 
portance at least for the time being. There is 
‘at present no necessity of adopting special mea- 
sures for pushing Indian coal in foreign markets 
and if any steps are taken in this direction great 
care should be exercised so as not to repeat the 
mistakes in legislation regarding grading of Indian 
coal. It is well known that the grading and 
tariff concession meant for export trade have 
given rise to very unsatisfactory mining practices 
with some disastrous effect to our already none 
too extensive coal reserves. 


Question 3. 

Answer. The grading certainly had consider- 
able influence in reinstating Indian coal in the 
near East and China coast markets, but South 
African coal was allowed to compete with Indian 
coal in the Bombay market. As mentioned in 
answer to question 2 the grading resulted in 
development of selected mining, leading to great 
Joss of coal. Further, only the better grade coals 

could take advantage of the grading system and 
the low grade coals could not in any case be 
behefited by such a legislation, The result has 
been to condemn the mining of low grade coal to 
put a premium on better quality coal. 


Question 5. 
Answer. Yes, but as stated above the position 
of the general industry has been unhealthy. 


Question 7. 

Answer. It is not really a case of ‘re-grading’ 
of seams as the existing data, in my opinion, are 
dubious and perhaps misleading. No systematic 
Physical and Chemical Survey of Indian coal 
seams has been done and as such it is the most 
urgent problem regarding both marketing and 
utilisation of Indian coal. We wish to avoid 
the word ‘grading’ altogether and substitute 
‘Physical and Chemical Survey’ instead. A snr- 
vey must take into account the whole of the coal 
seam both laterally and vertically, but at the same 
time sub-section of a seam will have to be analysed. 
for their special properties, if any. Under no 


condition the sectional grading of gearus as has 


. Control. 


been done under the Coal Grading Board should 
be continued as under the present circumstances 
this is a direct incentive to selective mining of coal 
leading to great waste. 


Question 8. 


Answer. ‘fhe whole system of grading as has 
already been pointed out is wrong in outlook. 
It is certainly not desirable for the internal mar- | 
ket. Instead of grading for interna] market, we 
may substitute a sliding scale of prices according 
to the utility of the fuel to different classes of 


consumers and, I think, under the conditions 
‘ prevailing in this country it should be left to the 


individual until enough data are available to 
enable us to work out a scheme for Government 
Overseas market of Indian coal is not 
really important enough, especially in view of 
the increasing demands of coal in India to allow 
such artificial conditions in the industry to be 
created as has been done .by the Coal Grading 
Board Act. 
Question 13. 


Answer. There does not appear to be enough 
rolling stock in the country necessary for hand- 
ling extra coal production. As a first measure, © 
both the rolling stock (open wagons) and private 
assisted railway: sidings should be increased. 


Question 24. 


Answer. Mechanical coal cutters have re- 
placed manual coal cutting in India only on a 
limited scale. Under our conditions it is difficult 
to say without actual data, regarding the effect 
of using machine cutting on raising costs. Ina 
seam where the ash content of the coal is fairly 
high, machine cutting would undoubtedly raise 
the ash percentage of the coal ‘as mined’ and 
unless coal cleaning -practices are introduced 
machine cutting is likely to have adverse effect 
on the prices. Machine cutting will have to be 
introduced on a greater scale if we are to increase 
our production of coal to meet the demands of the 
coming industrialisation of the country. It would 
therefore appear that machine cutting will have 
to be combined with coal cleaning methods to 
obtain the most economical figure for raising 
costs. 


Question 28. 


Answer. To my knowledge little or nothing 
has been done to adopt standard locomotives. to 
burn different grades of coal. I should point out 
that‘ash percentage of coal for use in locomotives 
matters only from the economy point of view in 
as far as a locomotive has to carry more coal than 
necessary with a higher ash coal and not from the 
technical point of view. Regarding the needs 
of locomotive fuel the qualities to be considered 
are the percentage of volatile matter, the size of 
coal and the clinkerability of the ash. 


Question 29. 


«lnswer. There is every possibility and it is 
merely a matter of technical detail, of adopting 
existing locomotives to different grades of fuel. 
There is also a possibility of converting these 
locomotives into pulverized fuel firing . units. 
The main difficulty in this case has always been 
what is known as ‘bird-nesting’ in the flue exit, 
but manufacturers assure that this can be over- 
come if the problem is tackled earnestly. 


Question 31. 


Answer. Voluntary stowing is not likely to 
increase, at Jeast in the case of smaller collieries. 
The only way to ensure maximum extraction 
under Indian condition is to depillar with stowing. 
As is already well-known, this becomes expensive 
for many collieries and many of them cannot 
afford to do this even with partial aid from the 
Stowing Board. The problem would appear to 
be insoluble as long as private ownership conti- 


nues unless a very high ceiling rate is allowed for 


coal or the industry is heavily subsidised. 
Question 34. 


Answer. To my knowledge no published in- 
formation exits on briquetting of coal in India. 
Some experiments were to be commenced by 
Prof. M. Qureshi in Hyderabad under a grant 
from the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research but this work is now said to have been 
transferred to the Osmania University, Hydcrabad. 
No information exists regarding the results. 
The only other experiment on briquetting that 
has come to my knowledge is a little work on 
briquetting of Palana lignite in the Bakanir 
State. This was carried out without any binder 
and under over 8 tons per sq. inch of pressure. 
The operation was said to be quite successful. 
However there is no reason why the commercial 
development of briquetting would not be success- 
ful in India. 


Briquetting on commercial scale has been 
practised, for many years in Germany, both for 
manufacturing domestic coke as well as coke for 
industrial and metallurgical purposes. In England 
briquetting of anthracite duff only is practised 
in South Wales. In India there is a great. possi- 
bility of utilising the so-called ‘mines waste’ 
coal (slack coal is said. to be about a third in 
quantity of total raisings) through briquetting. 
It may be pointed out that this slack coal is often 
a better coal from the ash point of view being 
more vitrainous in nature. This slack coal can 
be briquetted either with or without binder 
as the case may be and can be carbonised under 
low temperature conditions for yielding smokeless 
fuel for the domestic fuel grate, as well as for 
recovery of enormous quantities of by-products, 
Experiments will however have to be conducted 
on briquetting which should cover investigation 
on the nature of the binder, the strength of the 
briquettes (or of the coke produced by carboni- 
sation of the briquettes) and briquetting without 
binder. Lignitic and brown coal, if they contain 
waxy matter, can probably be briquetted without 
binder under sufficient pressure. There is also 
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the possibility of producing coke trom so-called — 
non-coking coal by briquetting under pressure and 
under elevated temperatures. Expcriments on 
these lines were carried out in the Department of 
Physical Chemistry of Warsaw University under 
the guidance of Prof. Swictoslawski and were 
reported to be quite successful. 


In my opinion briquetting in India on a com- 
mercial scale would only be possible if it is carried 
out as an adjunct to Low Temperature Carboni- 
sation Industry. 


Of course, everyone is aware of the indigenous 
briquettes made in India from the coal dust. or 
slack coal with cowdung and earth. Such a 
process is however too primitive and uneconomical 
to be used on a commercial scale. There is a 
possibility in India of utilising molasses (which 
is a wate product of sugar industry) as a binder 
for coal briquettes. 


Question 35. 


Answer. Early in 1910 some experiments in 
froth flotation of coal was carried out by Mr. 
Randall. The results were rather unpromising. 
Since then almost everybody has condemned 
coal washing in India as being uneconomical. 


A large volume of work has however been 
carried out during the recent war years under a 
grant from the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research at the Indian School of Mines. In all 
cases work has only been carried out with re- 
ference to gravity cleaning and these results only 
bear relation to heavy medium cleaning processes. 
This work has already justified itself by persuading 
two big firms in India to order heavy medium 
coal cleaning of plants of a capacity of 200 tons 
per hour. ‘The need for research on coal cleaning 
can hardly be over emphasised, specially in view 
of the needs of the iron and steel industry. Many 
of the so-called inferior grades of coal which might 
be perfectly suitable for burning on locomotives, 
and is discarded chiefly because of their high ash 
content, can be utilised to a large extent by having 
them cleaned. Similarly many coal seams which 
are coking in quality but are condemned for making 
blast furnace coke for their high ash content, 
can also be improved and up-graded by reducing 
their ash percentage. 


Besides lowering the ash percentage it has 
another great benefit, which can hardly be estima- 
ted in terms of money viz. supply of an uniform 
quality of coal for. the coke ovens for the manu- 
facture of blast furnace coke. Any coke oven 
manager would testify the ease and economy 
which can be obtained from the supply of uniform 
grades of coal. Indian coal, it may be pointed 
out, is notorious for variation in quality both 
laterally and vertically in the same seam and 
under such conditions coal cleaning would ensure 
the despatch of an uniform grade of coal from 
any particular seam or a group of seams. This 
will also have a very important bearing on 
blending of coal for manufacture of blast furnace 
coke, 


Further; it is often possible by washing to 
ecover a percentage of coking coal out of a seam 
of non-coking coal by gravity separation methods, 
which would not otherwise be possible during 
extraction. Experiments on these lines have been 
carried out in South Africa and results show that 


sometimes even upto 20 per cent of coking coal 


can be recovered from a so-called non-coking 
seam by washing at a low specific gravity say 
1-38. It must be emphasised however that the 


‘whole technique of coal cleaning is still in its 
‘infancy and great strides may be expected in the 


near future when a greater knowledge of surface 
chemistry is gained. 

In view of large reserves of inferior grades of 
coal, it is imperative that India should initiate 
extensive researches on these lines. ‘Indian coal 
is likely to give better results in washing with 
smaller sizes. Although there would be a limit 
to size for cleaning coal by gravity washing, it is 
quite likely that froth floatation methods would 
give much better results. This is rather interesting 
from the point of view of iron and steel industry, 
as the size of the coal needed for making 
blast furnace coke is generally below 4” mesh 
size and this grade of coal is particularly suitable 
for cleaning by froth floatation methods. No 
two coals however respond to the same degree, 
even if they were of the same type and composi- 
tion, to a particular wetting agent in the froth 
floatation process. It is a matter of the surface 
of the coal particles and it is always a question of 
actual experiment to discover as to which wetting 
agent would give the most successful result. lt 
is therefore unwise to condemn froth floatation 
results only from one series of experiments, as 
was done by Randall with Indian coal. 


_ Regarding the economics of coal washing, it is 
difficult to give an estimate under Indian condi- 
tions, but larger the plant, the greater is the eco- 
nomy. Under the conditions of the United 
Kingdom it generally costs 3 to 5 pence per ton 
for cleaning coal by heavy medium separation 

rocess, combined with either a Rheoleveur or 


oyais method of cleaning for the lower sizes, 
below §th. 


It is hardly conceivable that all the sundry 
small collieries can possess coal cleaning plants 
for their individual mines and under Indian 
conditions it is more likely to pay to have central 
coal cleaning plants for groups of collieries. This 
is also the trend in coal washing in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States. It may be 
pointed out that there is hardly any single process 
of coal cleaning which can efficiently handle all the 
size grades of coal. One would have to combine 
3 processes for handling the various sizes of coal 
from 8” to 0”. A central coal cleaning plant which 
is to be put up in England may consist of a heavy 
medium separation plant such as ‘Chance sand 
floatation unit, Barvoys barytes and day sus- 
pension unit or a Tromph spathic iron ore sus- 
pension unit (or.a magnetic suspension unit as 
manufactured by American Cymamide Co.) for 
size, 8” to 3\8” (2) Reheeleveur or some such box 
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washing unit for sizes 3” to 4” or 1/10th and (3) 
froth floatation unit, either of the Elmore vacuum 
type or Denver trough type, for 1/10" to 0’. 


During the recent war years cleaning by 
centrifugal forces in conjunction with heavy 
medium separation has also come into use. 


There is therefore a great need for instituting 
researches in the laboratory and on pilot scale 
plants for coal washing in India and it can 
definitely be stated that money spent on such 
investigations will surely bring handsome divi- 
dends to the industry, as well as to the nation. 


Question 36 


Answer.—In this connection my report on’ the 
establishment of the Fuel Research Institute has 
already been submitted to the Chairman of the 
Coalfields Committee and a copy of the printed 
report will be submitted as soon as it is published. 


It may however be pointed out that both 
capital and recurring grants sanctioned for the 
Institute is totally inadequate for efficient and 
useful working of the Institute. No funds are 
available for establishment of pilot plants of 
anytype. One would have thought that this 
particular branch of research work being most 
vital for industry would obtain a greater financial 
support than what has been forthcoming. Grants 
are available only to construct suitable buildings 
and equipping the laboratory on an academic 
scale. Much greater financial resources would be 
needed if any work on pilot plant and industrial 
scale have to be carried out at the Institute, and it 
may be pointed out that without such work, the 
efforts of the Fuel Research Institute would be 
only of limited value to the industry. 


A recurring grant of Rs. 2:5 lakhs per year 
from the 5th year onwards has been sanctioned 
for the Institute and this hardly provides for a 
staff that in my opinion will be needed for Physical 
and Chemical Survey of the coalfields alone. I 
cannot but emphasise this point strongly for 
consideration of the Coalfields Committee. I 
would request the Committee to consider levying 
of a cess on the total production of coal in India 
for carrying out fuel research work. Of all the 
cesses imposed on coal industry, I am sure, this 
one would bring the greatest benefit to the industry 
in the long run. 


Question 37 


Answer.~To my knowledge there are only 
three plants in India, viz. coke ovens of the Tata 
Tron and Steel Co. Ltd., the Government Coke 
ovens at Giridih and the Barraree coke .ovens 
near Dhanbad, where benzole is recovered as a 
by-product in coke manufacture. There is cer- 
tainly a greater need of encouragement and 
por compulsion in this direction. I must 

owever point out that recovery of benzole alone 
would hardly be enough for the establishment 
of a by-product industry. 


Tar distillation methods in India (and for that 
matter even in the United Kingdom) are still 
very poorly developed. There is only one tube 
distillation plant in England. Tube stills last 
as much as 16 times as Pot stills and are infinitely 
more accurate, efficient and saving in labour. 
‘Counter-current washing’ methods must also be 
introduced for refining and purifying the other 
by-products of coal tar distillation. It may be 
noted that Low Temperature Distillation of coal 
would yield a liquid fuel which is highly suitable 
for aviation purposes and for which the aromatic 
type of fuels like benzole recovered during high 
temperature carbonisation are entirely unsuitable. 


We must also recover phenols and other 
materials which are per excellence the raw 
materials for the plastic industry. The Committee 
should review this question very deeply and 
extend their consideration not only to benzole 
but to recovery of all the by-products. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 
Question 1 


Answer.—In my opinion nothing short of 
nationalisation can possibly solve the multiple 
problems facing the coal industry. The Central 
Government should now enact legislation to vest 
in itself the complete power to regulate the mines 
and mineral development and to control the pro- 
duction and distribution of such minerals. I 
do not think that partial measures would meet 
with any success. 


Question 2 


Answer.—There should be a Ministry of Fuel> 
Minerals and Power and the Minister in charge 
should be a Member of His Excellency the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council. He should be assisted 
by a team of scientific experts. 


Question 5 


Answer.—Alliance between units of coal pro- 
duction and consuming interests, whether through 
ownership or otherwise, has been an unhealthy 
factor in the economics of Indian coal industry. 
Although theoretically this should lead to a better 
and more complete understanding between the 
industry and the consumer, in the past it has 
often led to cut-throat competition. Some con- 
suming interests who were at the same time 
owners of mines have artificially brought down the 
selling prices of their product in order to bring 
down the general price level of the market. 
The lowering of prices in turn led to wasteful 
mining methods and to reckless exploitation of 
the national coal resources. .« 


Question 6 


Answer.—What has been said regarding ques- 
tion 5, applies to the railways. 


Question 8 


Answer.—I do not think that administration 
by the State of coal-bearing properties on behalf 
of the owners is an adequate solution. It would 
lead to corruption and to continuous quarrel 
between the State and mine owners. 


Question 9 


_ Answer.—There should be complete nations: 
lisation of coal and .other mineral resources, 


Question 10 


Answer.—There should be complete State 
ownership as well as operation by the State, 
although the distribution within zones may be 
left to private organisations for the present. 

Question 11 

Answer.—It is certainly true that a large 
number of concerns are undercapitalised, but I 
cannot suggest that they should be financed by. 
loans either on terms of payment of interest or 
on interest free basis, as in most of these cases 
management is hopelessly inefficient and invest- 
ment of public funds in these concerns would 
mean a total loss. All these concerns ought to 
be acquired immediately by the State and put 
on @ proper footing. 


Question 14 


Answer.—The surest way of improving the 
output of Indian coal-mining labour is to intro- 
duce machine-cutting and to have a stable miner 
class in the country. 


Question 15 


Answer.—Although the system of raising con- 
tractors have tended to improve output, it has 
certainly resulted in unsystematic mining methods. 


Question 16 


Answer.—The deficit of the six million tons 
between the coal requirements of the’ country 
and the present productions can only be met by 
increasing the supply of labour for the mines 
introducing machine-cutting, opening the mines 
containing more inferior types of coal and by 
working to some extent the outcrop coal. 


Question 17 © 


Answer.—In my opinion no voluntary Central 
Marketing Agency for coal would be feasible. 
Government should be the sole distributing 
agency and the Controller of rices. Sales quotas 
cannot be fixed privately by the trade. It will 
be better to have several regional groupings under 
a Central Authority: 


Question 18 


Answer.—At ‘the moment no comprehensive 
regulation for using coals for different purposes 
can be formulated as no sound data exist on the 
nature of Indian coal and their suitability for 
various purposes. Before any such regulation 
is enforced, a complete Physical and Chemical 
Survey of the Indian seams must be completed 
and experiments must be carried out on the 
suitability of the various types of coal for different 
purposes. 


Question 19 


Answer.—Regulation of the use of coals by 
some of the major consumers would certainly be 
beneficial towards the better utilisation and con- 
servation of Indian coal, byt this will only be a 
patch work solution. ; 


Question 20 


Answer.—In the event of complete regulation, 
the Central Marketing Agency may ensure the 
correct supply of coal with the help of expert 
advice and analytical] data from the Fuel Research 
Station. In this connection it may be pointed 
out that sooner or later the Central fuel Research 
Institute will have to establish sub-stations for 
Physical and Chemical Survey in different coal- 
fields and these survey stations may facilitate to 
ensure correct supply of coal from any colliery 
from their respective regions, It may be pointed 
gut that the Fuel, Research Station in England 
has got 9 survey stations established in separate 
coalfields and. during the war years, the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power completely relied on these 
survey stations for the despatch and control of 
different qualities of coal and it can be stated 
that the scheme was considered to be a great 
SUCCESS, 


Question 23 


Answer.—Pooling of railway freights would 
not be a bad idea, 


Question 29 


Answer,—Return to free competition in coal 
industry is certainly most undesirable. Volun- 
tary price fixation would never work out in prac- 
tice. It is hardly likely that either the Colliery 
Owners’ Association by themselves or in consul- 
tation with the consumers can cater for or have 
complete grasp of the needs of post-war recons- 
tructions, Only the Central Government, res- 
_ponsible for the planning and execution of the 
post-war reconstruction would be in a position to 
obtain complete information or the needs of the 
country. 


Question 30 


Answer.—I think a complete control would 
be better than have partial control of the Railways 
and the Steel Companies, The price of coal 
should be based on its calorific value and there 
should be a sliding scale arrangement ora system 
of bonus or penalty on delivery. It must also 
take into account the size of coal, and for several 
purposes, fusibility of ash and other special cri- 
teria which can only be specified with reference to 
specific purposes. 

Question 31 


Answer.—-It is difficult to define a metallur- 
gical coal very precisely, There are several 
properties which are generally taken into account, 
viz. ash content, strength of the coke, size, the 
reactivity of coke, swelling index, presence of 
impurities e.g. sulphur, phosphorus etc. In 
general metallurigical coal is.that coal which pro- 
duces a suitable blast furnace coke with necessary 
cohesion to withstand the blast in the furnace- 
and .possesses a definite ash limit in relation to 
the nature of the ore being smelted. In India it 
is said that ironemasters aim at having a coke 
with 18 to 20 per cent of ash. This’is chiefly 
due to thé fact that most of the iron ores used in 
India are highl pure. 
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Question 43 


Answer.--The actual requirements of coking 
coal of the type that are being marketed today 
can certainly be reduced to 4 by taking resort to 
blending with non-coking coal or by washing of 

. the caa] from seams which are at present regarded 
as unsuitable for metallurgical purposes due to 
their higher ash percentages. 


Although some work has been started under 
the aegis of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research on these lines, for example, investigation 
on blending at Jamshedpur and on washability 
at the Indian School of Mines, very little work 
has been done in this country in actual practice. 
There is therefore need for complete and thorough 

investigation on laboratory and on industrial 
scale, . 
Question 44 


Answer,—I think that given enough encoura- 
gement and incentive, expert advice available 
in the country can ensure economic use of coal 
in iron and steel works. 


Question 45 


Answer.—It is now a common place know- 
ledge that at the present rate of consumption 
India. possesses only about another 50 years of 
reserve of metallugrical coal and unless other 
alternatives are discovered and put into actual 
practice, there is every reason to restrict the ‘use 
of metallurgical coal toiron and steel industry and 
ensure conservation by introducing blending and 
washing. 

Question 46 

Answer.—Yes. _ 

Question 47 

Answer.—By limiting production and ensuring 
that only that amount of coal needed by the 
metallurgical industry is actually produced, 


Question 48 


Answer.—There is reason to believe that iron 
and steel industry would expand considerably ia 
the near future, which would partially ameliorate 
the difficult situation that will be faced by some 
of the mines producing metallurgical coal. In 
some of these mines depillaring should be prohibit- 
ed to restrict their output, but I think the prob- 
lem can only be adequately dealt on a national 
basis and under State ownership. 


Question £9 


Answer.—In view of the precarious situation 
regarding the reserves of metallurgical coal, it is 
certainly desirable that the State should own and 
operate all mines producing this type of coal. 


It should be pointed out that fire and collapses 
in seams either in the neighbourhood or below 
some of the metallurgical seams are causing 
graye losses which have hardly been taken into 
account when the life of the metallnrgical coal 
reserves are estimated. 


There is need of immediate steps being taken 
to ensure that the future industrialisation of the 
country may not be held up in this bottle-neck, 


Statutory restrictions in mining or usc. of coal 
would merely create confusion and there will be 
a set of problems which can only be solved by out- 
right acquisition of such properties by the State. 


Qustion 50 


Arswer.—In India high grade steam coal is 
considered to have an ash percentage below say 
12 per cent. and having free burning qualities. 
According to the report of the Geological Survey 
of India the good reserves of high grade steam 
coal do not amount to more than 5000 million 
tons of which about 1400 million tons are consi- 
dered to be of coking quality. 


Question 51 
Answer.—While one cannot say that there has 


beén widespread wastage of high grade steam coal . 


in the country, it is true that they have not always 
been utilised for best purposes. Much of these 
so-called high grade coals are suitable for Low 
Temperature Carbonisation. It is known in some 
cases that such coal has been used for making 
domestic soft coke by the open heap process 
without any recovery of by-product. 


Question 52 


Answer.—Without having any Physical and 
Chemical Survey data it is difficult to restrict the 
use of high grade steam coal for any particular 
purpose and until such data are available for 
consideration, I do not think there should be any 
particular restriction about its use. 


‘Question 53 


Answer.—For solution of multiple problems 
which the coal industry presents I would favour 
outright State ownership of all coal deposits 
of the country. The need of State ownership of 
high grade steam coals can be justified from 
the mining point of view. _ There are many collier- 
ies where the most efficient and maximum ex- 
traction in consistence with safety has not been 
adopted in the past and such reckless exploitation 
has led to loss of large reserves of coal. I would 
therefore recommend State ownership for high 
grade stcam coal as well. 


a 


Question 54 


Answer.—The present percentage of extraction 
of coal in India is about 50 per cent. There has 
been considerable improvement in places where 
stowing has been adopted particularly in the case 
of thick seams, 


Question 55 


Answer.—Without introduction of compulsory 
sand stowing I do not think that regulations re- 
garding first working, section working and depil- 
laring will be adequate for securing maximum 
extraction of coal. 


Question 57 


Answer.—Stowing should be enforced both 
for safety and for conservation purposes. It 
should be applied in all cases and specially in the 


case of thick seams and when a seam being worked 
underlies a seam that is not being worked. 


s 


Question, 58 


Answer. —The Government should acquire sand 
rights and should deliver sand for stowing, 


Question 67 


Answer.—Efficiency and economy can certainly 
be obtained by using pulverized coal and colloidal 
fuel. I think the most economic way of using 
the inferior grades of coal is to use them in pul. 
verized state. Colloidal fuel 7.e., coal dust in 
suspension in oil, certainly presents greater ad- 
vantages than either fuel or oil ag such. As far 
as I am aware there has been no development in 
these matters in India. 


Before any action is taken experimental work 
must be carried out on the use of Indian coal in 
pulverized form. Researches therefore . should 
be undertaken at an early date for this purpose. 


The Government should consider the use of 
pulverized fuel,. in conjunction with the use of 
inferior grade fuels for large central power stations 
that may be built in the country. Either the 
unit type or the bin and feeder type of plant may 
be adopted but in my opinion the unit type has - 
certain advantages. The writer recently visited 
a large power station at Kikstall near Leeds and 
was impressed by the efficiency obtained from 
pulverized fuel firing. Coals far inferior than 
anything that is used in any other power station 
in the United Kingdom was used in the station. 


Regarding colloidal fuel it may be stated that 
until recovery of oil from coal tar is started there 
is hardly any chance of success in adopting this 
type of fuel in India, as the best medium of sus- 
pension of coal dust is coal tar oi]. The coal 
required for this purpose should be of as low ash 
content as possible. 


Question 62 


Answer.—This has already been dealt with 
in answer to question 61. I think establishment. 
of Central Power Station in the coalfields for 
supplying electricity to Calcutta and electrifica- _ 
tion of the rail roads converging on Calcutta would 
certainly effect a very great economy in transpor- 
tation of coal and contribute to the utilisation of 
inferior grade fuels, thus conserving high grade 
steam coal. 


Question 63 


Answer.—We should decidedly stop the present 
method of producing soft coke and adopt Low 
Temperature Carbonisation in conjunction with 
by-product recovery.’. But before this can be 
done there must be a thorough laboratory survey 
in order to find out the suitable coals for this pro- 
cess of carbonisation and also to carry out full- 
scale experiments to determine the naturé and 
vield of the solid, liquid and gaseous products. 
The programme of research should occupy a 
very high place in the Progranims of the proposed 
Fuel Rescarch Institute, 


Question 64 


Answer.—There is certainly a very special 
case for developing the coal tar industry in India. 
Coal tar products are raw materials for many 
heavy gaa fine chemical industries. This has 
been dealt with by various people at length and 
there is hardly any need reiterating them. This 
is especially necessary in connection with the 
development of the plastics, dye-staff, synthetic- 
rubber and allied industries, for the manufacture 
of germicides, insecticides and a great number 
of medical preparations. Development of coal 
tar industry will also help to a great extent in 
making the coal industry profitable and pros- 
perous, One may state that the most unecono- 
mical use of coal is to burn it. 


On the coal tar industry depend the power of 
the country to wage war or achieve prosperity 
in peace. 


Question 72 


Answer.—The coal resourcesof C. P. are still 
rather vaguely known. Even recently two new 
seams (one 7’ ft. and another 11’ft. in’thickness) 
have been discovered near Nagpur City. These 
seams were not even suspected in the pre-war 
years. Very little deep boring has been done. in 
connection with our coalfield survey. Although 
the C. P. seams may not prove to be of very high 
grade, they would certainly augment country’s 
reserves of fuel resources. There is also the case 


of recent discovery of a fairly large deposit of 
lignite in South Arcot, near Madres, 


Use of deep boring should be encouraged for 
prospecting of the coalfields, particularly in the 
Central Provinces. 


Question 73 


Answer.—I think it is unwise and very often 
wasteful to have a number of cesses for different 
objects and the alternative is to have single cess 
on coal and then to distribute the levy for various 
purposes, e.g., labour welfare work, research, 
stowing etc. according to need. Subsides how- 
ever should not be met out of this Central Fund, 


Question 74 


Answer.—I certainly think that a single body, 
exercising the functions of various committees 
and trades now functioning will be more advan- 
tageous. The existence of separate committees 
tend to lead to confusion regarding general policies. 
Policies of these organisations have very often 
been directly or indirectly contradictory. Fur- 
ther, any such single body should have enough 
technical representation on them and the exe- 
cutive authority should consist of paid whole- 
time. personnel. The industry, technical and 
research organisations, Mines and Stowing Deppts. 
Labour Department and Finance Department 
should be invited to send their representatives 
to this Central Coal Commission, 
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Question.—We have been told by several 
other witnesses that the present method of grading 
coal in India is not only archaic but also does not 
bear any comparison with the methods adopted 
in other countries. What are your views. on 
this ? 


Answer.—I agree with that criticism. 


Question.—Question 8. You have referred to 
a sliding scale of prices according to utility. 
Could you elaborate that point? 


Answer.—You may have a system of bonus 
and penalties. There may be a sliding scale on 
the ash content or calorific value or on both. 
There should also be a scale for special qualities 
eg. sizing for specialised work. Supposing you 
require 4”—}” for a particular type of boiler and 
you receive 4” and above. That means extra 
expense and inconvenience. The supplier should 
be penalised in such a case. 


Question.—Do you think it is practical to work 
it up, ie., not only every aspect of the coal, every 
size of coal, but for every type of consumer ? | 
will only look at it from the practical point of 
view. 


Answer.—It can be done for types of coal for 
which there is wide use. 


Question.—Do you know any country where 
it is worked ? 


Answer.—Unoffically it is practised in Englarid: 
in the matter of price. 


Question.—Perhaps that has something to do 
with long-standing contracts? 


Answer.—Perhaps so. The matter is _ still 
under consideration. There is no official scale. 
In the Coal Conference held in London in 1943, 
this matter was widely debated. No body appear- 
ed to agree to anything more than fixing a slid- 
ing scale of prices on ash and calorific value for 
each size of coal. The point about melting point 
of ash should also be borne in mind. 


Question.—Question 24. You have suggested 
that machine cutting would raise ash percentage 
of the;coal “asf{mined”. On what reasons have 
you arrived at that ? 


Answer.—In machine-mining practice during 
drilling, blasting and machine loading shale bands 
and stones cannot be picked as these become too 
inextricably mixed up to be hand-picked. In 
some of the Wales mines where the average in- 
herent ash of coal ranged between 5 and 7%, the 
coal as raised by machine-mining contained 26 
to 28 % of ash. This is why coal washing plants 
have been invariably used with machine cutting, 
ee seam was particularly free from shale 

ands, 


Question.—Question 34, You have stated that 
there is the possibility of producing coke 
from so-called non-coking coal by briquetting 
under pressure and under elevated temperatures. 

Answer.—Yes. Coal is a naturally occurring 
plastic material. The coking and non-coki 
coals may be likened to thermo-plastic an 
thermo-setting resins. Besides other things, 
coking phenomenon is deperidant on the internal 
surface of coal i.e., lower the internal surface the 
better is the chance of coking. Experiments 
were carried out by Prof. Swietoslawsky in Po- 
land in the Department of Physical Chemistry. 
Warsaw University, which showed that briquet- 
ting of non-coking coal at elevated temperatures 
and under pressure yielded a product which could 
produce good coke. The experiments have been 
published in ‘““Physico-Chemical Methods of Coke 
Formation” (Polish Association in America 1942- 
43). 


Question.—On the following page of your reply, 
you have stated that it is possiblo to recover a 
percentage of coking coal out of a seam of non- 
coking coal by gravity separation method. Could 
you elaborate ? 


Answer.—Yes. This depends, of course, on 
the nature of the seam. Experiments carried out 
at the Fuel Research Institute of South Africa 
showed that with the Whitebank coal, which is 
as a whole non-coking, 20% of coking coal could 
be recovered by floating the coal at 1:35 sp. gr. 
In some cases the lighter fraction of coal can te 
used for coking. 


Question.—In respect of carbonisation what 
are the relative merits and demerits, in your opi- 
nion, of high temperature and low temperature 
carbonisation ? If you want to develop the bye- 
product industry in this country to which process 
should attention be given ? 


Answer.—The bye-product from these two 
processes are different and therefore they cannot 
be compared. We need both. The high tem- 
perature carbonisation yields benzene and _ its 
homologues which are raw materials for large 
number of synthetic chemical industries. The 
low temperature process yields substances of a 
different nature which provides good fuel for 
I. C. engines, fuel oil, higher phenols and tar 
acids, etc. 


Question._-What is the relation between the 
cost of carbonisation and the cost: of selling prices 
of bye-products, etc.? 


Answer.——In my opinion low temperature 
carbonisation would be an economic proposition 
if the coke produced can be sold at a price which 
will pay for the coal carbonised. 


Question.—Could you tell us about the ex- 
perience of other countries in the matter of low 
temperature carbonisation ? My information is 
that in England and America it has not been 
commercially successful. 
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Answer.—The position in India cannot readily 
be compared with that of England and America. 
In India, unlike inthe other countries there is 
‘a ready market for soft coke. The soft coke in 
India is used for domestic cooking, whereas in 
the European countries and in America, its chief 
domestic use is in heating 7.¢., in its use in fire 
places. There is a psychological prejudice against 
the use of coke in the fire place in preference to 
coal which burns with a flame and appears more 
cheerful. Nevertheless, the Coalite process in 
England has been very successful. Thero is groat 
demand for the coke in the cities e.g. London and 
they cannot produce enough of it. The bye- 
products are recovered and extensive fractionation 
carried out. The products are sold at good 
prices. Some of them, ¢. g. cresylic acid, are 
exported to America. 


The Coalite plant uses coking coal but has 
to be blended with other coals and coke broeze. 


Another plant, which has been tried out com- 
mercially and has proved successful, is the Narrow 
- Brick Ketort designed by the Fuel Research 
Station of Great Britain. In this plant, about 6 
tons of coal is carbonised per retort in 24 hours 
and it uses medium or Weakly coking coals. The 
process is continuous and yields rich gas. 


A third plant owned by National Carbonisa- 
tion Ltd., which is economical to erect und operate, 
has been working for some ycars on a semi-indus- 
trial scale in the Midlands. This is an inter- 
mittent process and carbonizes about 33 tons of 
coal per retort in 24 hours. This proccss also 
requires sized, medium or weakly coking coal, 
Unlike the Narrow Brick Retort, these retorts 
are internally heated. 


Question.—Is this a war-time development ? 


Answer.—No. As a matter of fact the war 
has hindered the development of the low tempera. 
ture carbonization process in England, chiefly 
due to shortage of coal. This however did not 
affect the Coalite plants as the Government re- 
"quired its valuable bye-products. 


Question.-You state that the low temperature 
carbonisation industry really depends on the 
economics of working and a rough and ready 
method you suggested was that if the coke pro- 
duced could be sold for the cost of the coal then, 
of course, it will be a paying industry. Would 
you look at the problem trom another angle ? 


If the bye-products can bring in considerable 
amount of return, then the residual coal might 
be treated as a bye-product ? 


Answer.—This can be possible only in a coun- 
try where there is a great demand for the bye. 
products. Practically however this would not 
work. The coke produced is after all 65 to 70% 
of the product and unless there is a good market 
for this, the process would not pay. 


I may add that quite a lot of public money 
has been squandered abroad in developing low 
temperature carbonization process, Most of them 


were successful on small scale experiments but 
met with invariable failure when tried on an 
industrial scale. These were chiefly due to un- 
sound design but sometimes, to fraud. 


Question.—Have you any information _ re- 
garding the de-sulphurisation of the Assam or 
the Punjab coals tertiary deposits ? 


Answer.—I believe that the Committee are 
aware that some research on this subject is being 
carried out under the aegis of the Fuel Research 
Committee of the Board of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. The laboratory results are pro- 
mising and arrangements are being madc to carry 
out pilot plant scale experiments. De-sulphu- 
risation could be effected with various substances 
but their nature prevents their use in coke ovens. 
Treatment with ammonia gas at high tempcra- 
tures appearsto be most promising but nothing 
can be definitely said unless further experiments 
are carried out. 


Question.—-You have stated that regulation 
of the use of coal would certainly be beneficial, 
but this will only be a patchwork solution. Is 
it your suggestion that until we have a complete 
physical and chemical survey of Indian coals, 
regulation of the use of coal cannot be donc 
properly ? 

Answer,—Yes. 


Question.—You have stated that in India iron 
masters aim at having a coke with 18 to 20 per 
cent ash and that this is chiefly due to the fact 
that most of the iron ores used in India are high 
grade. This view is contested by the steel in- 
dustry. They say that the quality of iron ore 
has very little influence on the output of coke 
they want. Coke serves an entirely different 
purpose in the Blast Furnace. 


sinswer.—May I refer the Committee to a 
paper read before the Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy in 1936 by Keerl who was the coke 
oven manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. 
He caused a stir by emphasising that they did 


- not want very low ash coal for, as the ore was 


very pure—other inert materials had to be added 
for fluxing and to obtain de-sulphurisation of the 
pig-iron, Ho was more concerned with the 
nature and uniformity of ash content rather than 
the percentage. I believe nothing has happened 
to invalidate the thesis of this paper. 


Question. —You have given us a valuable note 
regarding the Fuel Research Institute. I take 
it that it is your view that the proposed Fuel 
Research Institute as designed and as sanctioned 
to-day will not be able to carry out any very 
complete survey of the physical and chemical 
properties of the various types of coal in this 
country within a reasonably short period ? 


Answer.—Yes, that is my considered opinion. 
The funds provided for the establishment ot the 
Institute are just enough for building construc- 
tion and installation of ordinary laboratory 
equipment. No funds are available for pilot 
plant construction. 
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A preliminary physical and chemical survey 
of the seams is a prerequisite of research but this 
must be carried out within a reasonable period. 
For this field stations for carrying out routine 
anylysis on the spot are required and no funds 
are available for that. 


Question..-What was your estimate of the_ 


requirement for having all these pilot plants ? 


Answer.—About Rs. 15 lakhs in the first 
instance are required for installation of pilot 
plants only. I have submitted to you a separate 
note embodying a 5-year scheme for preliminary 
survey of the Indian coalfields to which you may 
refer for extra finance necessary on this account. 


Question.—Suppose we confine our attention 
to one field only—J!aria field coking coal measures. 
1s it possible for you to say off hand what sort of 
expenditure will have to be incurred ? 


Answer.--I have given the estimates field 
by field in my note just referred to, but if you are 
interested in conserving coking coal, say by blen- 
ding, then «a survey both of coking and the non. 
coking coals is necessary. A simultaneous survey 


of all the major fields should be taken in hand.. 


Question.--You have also mentioned some- 
where in your Memorandum that by suitable 
washing, cleaning of some coal and blending of 
other coals with the pure mother-coal it is possible 


to reduce our consumption of metallurgical coal 
by 50 per cent. 


Answer,—Yes, in many cases. But this refers 
to foreign coals. Data on Indian coal is not 
extensive but work has been taken in hand under 
the joint auspices of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. 
Ltd. and the Fuel Research Committee of the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Tn some cases the coke can be improved by suitable 
blending. 


Questio ,—But we have been informed by the 
Tata Iron & Steel Coy. that their impression from 
the experiments done so far is that they can only 
use about 10 per cent. 


Answer.—Yes, but the data available and the 
nature of tests carried out does not warrant any 
sweeping statement, 


Questior..—-There has been a great deal of 
talk about thermal stations in the coalfields for 
the use of low grade coals. What particular 
type of coal—what ash content—would be 
needed ? 


Answer.—The ash limit can be extended upto 
30 to 35 per cent, if pulverized coal is used. Any 
coal, especially high volatile and free burning © 
coal would be suitable provided it is used in pul- 
verized form. A higher ash content would shorten 
the life of pulverizing and the firing equipment. 
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Note ON A FIVE YEAR PLAN FOR PRELIMINARY PuystcaL & CHEMICAL SURVEY OF 


Inptan Co 
By Dr 


The latest pre-war survey estimates the total 
coal reserves of India at about 65,000 million 
‘fons, of which about 22,000 million tons are con- 
sidered to be workable at present. According to 
the same source the reserves of good qualitycoal 
however does not exceed 5,000 million tons of 
which only about 1,400 million tons are said to be 
of the coking quality. 


Our present annual output of all kinds of coal 
is in the neighbourhood of 25 million tons, of which 
about a third is consumed by the Railways, a 
fourth for metallurgical, a tenth for domestic 
and the rest for other miscellaneous purposes 
and export. About 13 million tons of coal of the 
total production is of the coking quality of which 
only 4 million tons are actually being used for 
metallurgical purposes. 


It has been pointed out that the life of the coking 
coal reserves in India is limited and at the present 
rate of waste in mining and consumption, the 
reserve will not last more than fifty years unless 
intensive planning and rescarch is adopted. 


Good quality coal of high volatile content and 
having special uses e.g. carbonisation, by-product 
manufacture, manufacture of plastics, dyes and 
chemicals, hydrogenation etc. also require special 
attention. Rational utilisation of these coals 
can only be based on the thorough knowledge of 
their porperties, obtained from intensive scientific 
research. No researches can however be planned 
unless at least some preliminary Physical and 
Chemical Survey data on these coals are available. 


If we accept the above position regarding the 
reserve of Indian coal and its implications, it is 
clear that we shall have to adopt very thorough 
planning measures in matters of conservation, 
utilisation and benefaction of Indian coal re- 
sources. It would appear that our abilitv for 
conserving and utilising better grades of coal, 
especially those of the coking qualitv, would 
ultimately dependon thebe henefaction of the more 
inferior types of coal. This can only be achieved 
through scientific research. 


Tt is admitted, however, that much of the specu- © 


lations on Indian coal reserves are based on slender 
evidences. The available existing data on Indian 
coal are also not based on sound scientific lines 
and therefore no systematic planning of industrial 
or scientific research is possible until we possess 
at least a fairly complete preliminary survey on 
physical and chemical properties of our major 
coal resources. This preliminary survey must be 
the basis of the long term planning of scientific 
and industrial research on coal as well as of re- 
organisation of the coal industry. 

Any planning and reorganisation cither of the 
coal industry or of scientific research on coal at 
present will be rendered rather speculative and 
unsystematic due to paucity of such data, 


AL RESOURCES, 
. A. Lahiri 


From what has been said above, it will be evi- 
dent that a preliminary Physical and Chemical 
Survey of India coal resources is an urgent and 
immediate necessity, for without this intelligent 
planning either of research or of industry would 
not be possible. 


As a detailed survey would take considerable 
tirhe, it is suggested that a preliminary survey 
based on ‘rip-survey’ method of collection of 
samples of coal should be adopted, making detailed 
survey only where it may be considered necessary, 
in the first instance, 


The data that should be collected from the pre- 
liminary Physical and Chemical Survey, in my 
opinion, are as follows 


(1) Proximate analysis 
(2) Coking properties 
(3) Total sulphur 
(4) Calorific value 
(5) Determination of carbon & hydrogen con- 
tents 
(6) Washability 
(7) Reserves. 
The detailed survey should include the follow- 


ing properties over and above the data obtained 
from the preliminary survey :-— 


(1) Distribution of sulphur 

(2) Phosphorus in ash 

(3) Composition of ash 

(4) Total chlorine 

(5) Complete ultimate analysis 

(6) Complete Low and High Temperature 
Assay (Gray-King) 

(7) Agghitinating index 

(8) Swelling index 

(9) Fusion point ofash in reducing and oxidising 
atmosphere 

(10) Deterioration of coking coals on storage 
and weatherings 


(11) Rare element content of coal in specific 
cases. 


The preliminary survey should have a definite 
time limit, say 5 years, as has been suggested by 
the Coalfields Committee and should be confined 
tothe Jharia, Ramganj and Bokharo-Ramgarh- 
Karanpura fields in the first instance, as these 
are at present the major coal producing areas. 


In the plan for the establishment of the Fuel 
Research Institute of India (C. 8. T. R.) at Dhan- 
bad no provision is made for outlying survey 
stations due to paucity of funds. The Head 
Quarters staff for the Physical and Chemical 
Survey of coal is also reduced below the absolute 
minimum due to the same reason, and it was 
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assumed that as all the activities of the Institute 
would not be started simultancously, statf could 
be diverted from other sections to the survey 
section during the initial years. 


A more satisfactory arrangement for the Physi- 
cal and Chemical Survey would be to follow the 
lines of the Fuel Research Board (U.K.) who, 
although they have their headquarters for 
research in London, have established NINE 
outlying stations only for the Physical and 
Cheinical Survey of British coal-fields. In our 
case since the research headquarters are to be 
situated in the heart of one of the major produc- 
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ing coalfields ez. Jharia, the survey station 
for the upper field can be combined with the 
Research Institute itself, whilst at least two out- 
stations should be established in the down field 
(Raniganj area) and in Bokharo-Ramgarh-Karan- 
pura area. Later it will be necessary to have an 
outstation in C. P. coalfields as well. 


“The following is a tentative estimate for.expenses’ 
and staff requirements for carrying out a Physical 
and Chemical Survey of the Jharia, Raniganj 
and Bokharo-Ramyarh-Kharanpura coaltields in 
5 years :- 





Ki A 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
1. Sharia Field. -- , 3. Bokharo—Ramgarh—Karanpura Field— : 
R:. ‘ . 8. 
(a) Buildings Ginepepenated in ae fuel Research (a) Buildings (Renta, fittinss with gas, wator and 
Station) . 2 UNG furniture, otc.) . ‘ : : 30,000 
(6) Extra siilanent on Heaiuatten adtabielanbal 20,000 (b) Hquipmont (Chemicals, «yp.ratus ete.) 40,000 
(ce) Extra contingency and stores on Hosiquarters! (c) Contingency and Stores 20,000 
establishment 20,000 
40,000 90,000 
2. Raniganj Field— ‘ The total capital oxpenditurs u ider the three fields 
above is as follows : —- 
(2) Buildings (Konts, fittings with gas, water and Buildings 90,000 
furniture, etc.) 7 ; ‘ 60,000 
(b) Equipment (Chemicals, rere bees 45,000 Equipment otc. 1,05,000 
c) Contingency & stores . . : 20,000 
(©) pone Contingenvy and stores ote. 60,000 
1,25,000 Total Capital Expenditure 2,55,000 
RECURRING EXPENDITURE 
1. Sharia Field (Fuel Research Station Head quarters), 
(Total approximate reserves of coul of all kinds : , f ; 4,537 Million tons) 
Total 
Post No. Grade Annual salary 
Rs. for the“lst year 
Rs. 
Assistant Director . ‘ ’ : ; 1 660—25—850 —35—1000——50 ~1200—100.— 7,200 
1500 
Senior Scientific Officer (1 Chemist & 1 Geologiat) . 2 350—25 --550—30- -700 8,400 
Junior Scientific Officer (2 Geologists and 2 Chemists) 4 250-—25—-400—450—-450— 500 . 12,000 
Scientific Assistant (4 Geologists & 6 Chemists) 10 150—20—450 18,000 
Laboratory Assistant . 4 60-—5.--90 2,880 
Draftsman . 1 60—5—90 720 
Junior Clorks . 2 80-—5—160 1,820 
Peons, Orderlics, Labourers, Gaawen! Atisaanats ete. 25 165—1—20 4,500 
55,620 
Add Provident Fund and Travelling Allowances - @20% 1,124 
66,744 
Add stores, chemicals, sppartus ete. . 30000 
86,744 
2. Raniganj Pield— 7 
(Total approximate reservos of coal) of all kinds , . . . 9.358 Million tons) ee 
Senior Scientific Officer (Chemist) 1 350 - 25—550—30 —700 4,200 
Junior Scientific Officer (1 Chemist & 1 Geologist) . é 2 250—25---400--450 —4150—500 . : 6,000 
Scientific Assistant (3 Chemists & 3 Geological Assistants) 6 150—20— 540 m 10,800 
Laboratory Asistant . . 2 60—5—90 1,440 
Draftsman . : , F 1 ; 60—5 —90 ‘ P 7 ‘ 720 
Junior Clerks : ‘ . 1 80—5—150 960 
Peons, Orderlies, Labourers, Gaatiwa: itonaant tes F 20 15—1—20 . . . 3,600 
27,720 
Add Provident Fund & Traveliing Allowances @20% ‘ 5,546 
93,284 
20,000 


Add stores, chemicals, apparetus etc. 





§, Bokhoro—Ramgarh—Kardnpura Field 


(Total approximate reserves of coal of all kinds 


3,264 
31,755 Million tons) 


Total 








Post No. Grade Annual salary 
for the lst year 
Rx. Ra. 
Senior Scientific Officer (Chemist) : : : F 1 350-—25—550--39 . 700 : i 4,200 © 
Junior Scientific Officer (1 Chemist & 1 Geologist) : : 2 250—-25 ---400—450—450. 500 . 6,000 
Scientific Assistant (2 Chemists & 2 Geologista) 4 150—20--450 7,200 
Junior Cl rk : I 50—5---150 06) 
Laboratory Assistant : : : : ; : 2 60—5—90 1,440 
Draftsman ‘ f ¢ Fi . ae : : ] 60 —5—90 720 
Peons, Orderlies, Labourers, Gasman, Attendants ote. : 3 10 15—1—20 1,800 
22,320 
Add Provident Fund and ‘Travelling Allowances @20% 4,464 
25,784 
_ Add stores, chemicals, apparatus otc. 20,000 
“ —_—~-4 
46,784 
The total recurring expenditure under the three fields is as follows :—— 
Salary of staff ; : ; é ‘ . . : 1,05,660 
T. A. & Provident Fund ; ‘ . ‘ 21,132 
Stores, chemical, appartus etc. 60,000 
Total Annual Recurring Expenditure F . 1,86,792 
TOTAL REQUIREMENTS OF TECHNICAL STAFF FOR PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
SURVEY 
Revised plan as suggested in the present noto. ***Qriginal Plan as provided for in the Report 
for the establishment of the Fuel Research 
Station in the first year. 
Post No. Post No. 
[vy Ce enn eran eee oe ee pees a as a an ed eee ee ee es eed 
Assistant Director ; F : 1 Assistant Director ‘ : ; 1 
Senior Gcientific Officer. e) 4 4 Senior Scientific Officer. : : 7 2 
Junior Scientific Officer . “ . : . 8 Junior Scientific Officer 3 
Scientific Assistant . 2 : é a : : 20 Scientific Assistant : 6 5 . 6 
Laboratory Assistant 8 Laboratory Assietant : : : : . 2 
Present Plan ; Ministerial Establishment staff* Fuel Research Station Plan 
Clerks : 7 : j a ies . . 4 Clerks. . . . 7 7 7 0 
Draftaman : : . . . . : 3 Draftsman... ‘ : . i : O}* 
Menials . : ; . 3 : ‘ 5 65 Menials P f ; . ‘ 0 


***This very limited staff requirement was pro- 
vided for in accordance with the total annual 
recurring grants sanctioned by the Governing 
Body of the Council of Scientific & Industrical 
Research for the Fuel Research Station. 


*A limited number of the establishment staff to 
be utilised from the staff of the Headquarters 
establishment. 


In the above note it has been assumed that 
buildings for the establishment of the outstations 
can be rented in the localities concerned and 
eee for the staff would also be avail- 
able. 


The staff requirements given here are the mini- 
mum if the survey has to be done systematically 
and within 5 years. On completion of the preli- 
minary survey, the work of the survey stations 
can be switched over to detailed Physical and 


Chemical Survey. The stations would then also 
be in a position to carry on the work as is being 
done at present by the Coal Grading Board and 
the Regional Coal Comunissioner in collaboration 
with or under the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
These survey stations could then become the 
medium through which control on the production, 
utilisation and distribution in the respective coal- 
fields could be exercised. It maybe mentioned 
here that the outstations of the Fuel Research 
Station of the U. K. had similar functions during 
the war years in Britain and worked in colla- 
boration with the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
The arrangement proved to be highly satisfactory 
in spite of a very highly complicated system of 
specialised utilisation and zonal distribution 
scheme created by lowered production and trans- 
port shortage, and discussions are in progress to 
find how best this arrangement could be continued, 
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4. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE COAL GRADING BOARD, CALCUTTA 


QUESTIONNAIRE 1 


il 
GRADING & EXPORTS 


Question 2.—Notwithstanding the fact that coal 
will be required in increased quantities to meet 
Industrial Developments in India, it is considered 
that a certain amount of coal must be exported 
to Burma, Ceylon, the State Settlements and 
Hongkong, as these countries have practically 


no coal resources of their own wherewith to meet’ 


their requirements and naturally look upon India, 
for their coal supplies. 


No special measures are necesary for pushing 
Indian coal in foreign markets and the matter 
should be left in the hands of the Trade. The 
export of this coal is a necessary adjunct for 
maintaining Indian Overseas Trade. 


Question 3.—The activities of the Coal Grading 
Board have led to an improvement in the quality 
of export coal and the opinions expressed 
by some of the various Chambers are given 

elow :— 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


1. Burma.-—-A very large number of user of 
Bengal Coal state that there has been marked 
improvement in the quality of Begal coal supplies 
since the Board came into existence. 


2. Singapore.—The system of Shipment Certi 
ficate and the supervision of the Board have given 
satisfactory results. 


3. Hongkong.—The coal received from India is 
found to be highly satisfactory in every way. 


4. Northern India.—In the opinion of the 
Chamber, the Board is fulfilling an important 
function in a most efficient manner. 


5. Indian  Merchants——Bombay— Members 
write that the Board has done much to ensure 
confidence in Shipment of Indian coals but 
suggest certain modifications in the Shipment 
Grade Certificate and in the methods of Survey of 
cargoes. 


6 Karachi.—One member writes—‘‘The Coal 
Grading- Board has proved a great success so tar as 
the export trade is concerned and the complaints 
for quality and size which were universally 
present betore the establishment of the Coal 
Gfading have been extremely rare since its 
establishment. 


7. Ceylon.—Coal shipped to Ceylon consumers 
under aegis of the Board has, generally speaking 
been very even, of good appearance and quality 
and has given satisfaction. 


8. Bombay.—Buyers have been pleased with the 
alrangements made by the Board for grading coal 
for shipment. 


Question No. 4.—Data not available in the 
Grading Board office. 


Question No. 5.—The grant of special rebate of 
-/8/-as. per ton on export coal has materially done 
good for the Coal Trade as this concession helped 
Indian coal to compete with South African coal. 


Question No. 6.—Average rail freights are given 
below :— ; 


From 
Station tu Collieries served by 
N.R. E. 1, Ry. 

(per ton) 
Rs. a, Y. Re. a. op. 
Madruaj ‘ : ‘ : L 13 910 13 16 O 
Bombay 140613 7 1443 7 
Karachi 7 1 1 14 16 


Norz—The figuree do not inelnde surcharges and cevaes. 


1t is understood that the pre-war sea freights 
from Calcutta to the following ports were as 
follows :— . 


Madras Rs, . © 0 Per ton 
Boinbay 200, 
Karachi 5 122.0 O 4; 


Question No. 7.—Re-grading is considered neces 
sary and the Coal Grading Board should under- 
take this work, but the re-grading should be left 
to the discretion of the Coal Grading Board. . 


It will, for commercial use, always be necessary 
to confine the grading to the Section or Sections of 
the seam worked. Grading of the full section of 
the seam where practicable is desirable and could 
be undertaken by the Coal Grading Board as 
and when required either by the owner or under 
the direction of Government. 


Question No. °.—The Grading of coal under the 
existing Coal Grading Board Act is voluntary 
and should be allowed to continue. (Grading for 
the internal market should be left to the ‘rade 
to decide. , 


Question No. ¥.—This should be left for the Coal 
Trade to express an opinion. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. II 


Question No. *4.—-The functions of the Coal 
Grading Board are very ditierent from those of 
the Soft Coke Cess Committee and, the Coal Mines 
Stowing Board. It is considered that it will not 
be advantageous to have one single body for 3 
such diverse interests. 
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5, ORAL EVIDENCE OF THE HON’BLE MR. H. C. PRIOR, REPRESENTING THIS 
DEPARTMENT OF WORKS, MINES & POWER. 


Fortune MINERAL POLICY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Question.—On the question of a Mineral Policy 
for India. We should like to know about the 
principles of such u Policy and the machinery you 
have in view to carry it out. 


Answer.—The policy falls’ into two paris: 
First is the considerable development ot the 
Geological Survey for ascertainment and mapping 
of the mineral deposits of India. We propose to 
carry their duties little bit further than has been 
done in the past and set up in tae survey a small 
Engineering Branch capable of carrying out 
certain drilling work to prove the existcnce and 
to some degree the extent of whatever mineral the 
geological map has indicated the probability. 


This is part of the legitimate function of the 
Geological Survey as it extends morely to :— 


(1) showing that the mineral deposit is there 
and 


(2) producmg samples @f the mineral deposits 
which will go to the Metallugrical Survey for in- 
vestigation. 


The second part is a function which the Centre 
has not so far taken up and is covered by item 
No. 36 of list I of the 7th schedule of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. It involves taking power 
, by Federal law to bring under Federal Control to 
the extent indicated in the legislation certain 
minerals of key importance. Policy will however 
not only be based on the statutory function and 
the control given by the Legislation if, as we pro- 
pose, it materialises, but wiil also include an Advi- 
sory organisation on which the Provincial Govern- 
ments can call. Broadly speaking the organisation 
which will perhaps assume the name oi Director- 
ate General, Mineral Development, may have 
responsibilities under + or 5 heads: 


(1) It will first have an organisation handhng 
what we call the general minerals, which we pro- 
pose to bring under Central Contro!, minerals of 
strategic importance (a list of which I will send 
you) and a number of minerals some of which it 
may also be found necessary to include, such as 
sulphur, gypsum, etc. 


In regard to the control of such minerals the 
only powers that we propose totake to Centre 
are those which in our vicw it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the Centre should have for co-ordina- 
tion purposes iz. power 

(a) to lay down condition's of leases, 
(b) to lay down conditions of working and 
(c) regulation of exports, 


The Executive Authority in regard to the grant 
of leases will and must remain with the Provincial 
Governmets. They are the people who must 
grant the leases. The only interest of the Centre 
in the matter is not a revenue interest, it is not an 
interest as to what particular person shall get the 


leases, but it is the interest of co-ordinating the 
mining ana control of those minerals, so that India 
can be assured of the conservation of minerals 
which we require in war and of their proper deve- 
lopment, so that they can be won at the appro- 
priate time. 


(z) The second item is dealing with three parti- 
cular minerals mentioned below---each of which 
should be dealt with in a separate branch of the 
directorate General— 


(a) oil 
(6) mica and 
(c) coal. 


As regards oil, it is commonly held that all 
existing oil mines in India have already been 
leased out. That broadly speaking can be con- 
sidered as possibly correct in regard to oil, the 
out-crops and signs of which appear at the sur- 
face; but it is not correct in regard to the oil in 
the underlying alluvial deposits. It may be that 
additional resources will be found; it may be that 
the alluvial oil will be found in permanently 
settled areas. 


Ifoilis going to be found in permanently settled 
areas (the surface rights in which are owned by a 
number of owners), unless there is a co-ordinated 
policy, we shall reach complete chaos and con- 
fusion and inability to develop our oil resources 
in the best manner. 


Wedonotthink atthe moment that our mining 
rules regarding oil are altogether satisfactory, and 
we are now in negotiation or discussion with the 
Provincial Governments und the oil industry in 
regard to the revision of our mining rules. The 
development of oil policy will possibly lead us to a 
suggestion for nationalisation of oil and, at any 
rate, of undeveloped oil. I think I might quite 
appropriately deal here with one or two questions, 
not a particular question which I have been asked 
to deal with, quéstion 7 in your questionnaire II, 
i.e. regarding private ownership of mineral rights. 
Here 1 am going to quote my own ideas which 
have not yet been accepted by Government. I 
believe there is considerable force in the idea that 
mineral rights in the Permanently Settled areas 
should be acquired by Government. I do not 
believe that it was over the intention of the Per- 
manent Settlement that the mineral rights under- 
lying the land in the Permanently settled areas 
were to be leased to thelessees and Ido not believe 
that any lawyer could establish that mineral 
rights were leased to the lessees. I believe that 
owners of surface rights can establish that they 
have utilised their alleged rights in minerals and 
so have acquired a right by advance possession. 
Tknow that the Secretary of state said in 1870 or 
1880 that he was not going to contest these rights. 
But Iam by no means certain that that position 
should continue and I believe that it may well be 
necessary. for a national Government here to 
frame legislation to provide hat whatever may 
have happened in the past, the rights in minerals 
were not passed on by the Permanent Settlement 


and that, in' so far as advance possession has not 
come in, the Government now propose to exercise 
their rights in minerals, 


Question; You mean undeveloped minerals ? 


Answer: Yes. In the case of coal, coal that 
has not been worked or leased. I do not know 4 
lat about the leases. By developed minerals, I 
mean the minerals that are known to exist under 
the land, deliberately leased as part of the property 
for exploitation. In the case of all others, I 
believe that State can re-assert its rights for them 
without payment of compensation or payment of 
purely nominal compensation. In regard to oil, 
I believe that State can re-assert its right to all 
oil underlying land which has not yet been deve- 
loped, on which nobody has yet any _ rights ; it 
might be necessary to pay compensation, but if it 
was necessary to compensate that compensation 
should be purely nominal. A nominal sum of 
Rs. 10 per sq. mile as compensation in the Per- 
manent Settled areas would not cost a great deal 
of money. 


Question: You mean acquisition by the State 
_ such properties which are being worked to- 

ay ? 

Answer: That is a different matter. In those 
cases we will have to pay proper compensation. 


In my view, we will lose if a suit is preferred 
against us, 


Question: If conservation, or co-ordination or 
development requires it that the State should be 
the owner ? 


Answer: Then if legislation is passed enacting 
that the State must be the owner of all mineral 
rights, I think the State would be forced to pay 


compensation in respect of existing worked 
leases. 


Question: With your very large experience, do 
you consider that the State should become the 
owner of all ? 


Answer: I will come to that later. 


To go back to oil. I was saying that all oi! 
underlying the land over which anybody has not 
vet got rights should be assumed by the State. 
T do not think that you can get an Oil Develop- 
ment Policy unless that is done. I believe that 
very considerable research is necessary in regard 
to the utilisation of our oils which may ultimately 
be discovered. And I believe that very consider- 
able attention should be paid to working out proper 
leases for our oil property. Therefore, Oil Branch 
will have two sections. One will be dealing with 
oil products and their utilisation, whether imported 
or produced in India ; and the other will be 
dealing with the development of oil and the 
leasing of oil property in so far as oil is owned 
centrally and developed centrally. The develop- 
ment Branch for oil will, in so far as it continues 
to be developed under existing leases by the Pro- 
vinces, be an advisory organisation strong enough 
to be able to give Provinces detailed advice. 
At present the Provinces grope in the dark. 


. Then Mica. Here again, we should take con- 
siderably more control over Mica than I would 
contemplate in the case of other minerals. The 
Mica Control should go to the extent of not only 
controlling leasing, but also controlling in some 
detail the actual working of the Mines. There 
should be a Director, Mica Development, working 


on these details. I would also recommend that 
there should be cons‘derable mica research to 
secure the best utilisation of mica products ; if 
possible, some measure of standardisation of 
splittings. (Such standardisation is opposed by 
the industry, unfortunately in mv view); and 
certainlv a proper development of the leases which 
has not heen done so far. The Statistical and 
Administration Branch has got verv much _ better 
information in resnect of statistics of minerals 
production and their utilisation and also very 
much better information and advice on all matters 
concerning leases. 


Question: What about coal ? 


Anawer: That must await the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. 


Question: A few questions arising out of the 
statement. 


Do TI understand vou correctlv to sav that if 
the Central Government take charge of control 
after having co-ordination and control over various 
minerals, thev can do so after the Constitution. 
But if thev do their part thev should set up the 
Directorate General. Minerals Develonment, 
which will act as an Advisorv body to the Provin- 
ces. You have emphasised the rights of the 
Provinces to accept revenue on the minerals. 


Answer: No. Co-ordination should be secured 
partly by exercise of the Statutory duties of the 
Centre, and partly bv advice from a strong Ad- 
visory Body to the Provinces. 


Question: You verv strongly emphasise that the 
revenues should go to the Provinces on minerals. 
Have vou ever thought as to the contributions 
which the Centre might exnect from the Pro- 
vinees for such Advisory duties ? 


Answer: You are again touching on something 
on; which I can only give a personal view. The 
cost of Directorate-General, Minerals Develon- 
ment, when set up. even if it is charged with 
responsibility for coal, is not likely to be as much 
as expenditure at nresent incurred by the Centre 
on coal. I do not believe that where vou have 
number of Provinces and vou use statutory nowers 
under the constitution. there is anv legitimate 
claim to anv contribution from the Provincial 
Government for carrving out the statutory obliga- 
tion, and I would strongly oppose anv suggestion 
that Provinces should pav anv part of the charges 
of works carried out by the Centre. 


It is a part of my view that where the Central 
Government has, under the Constitution, arrived 
at an agreement with the Provinces for carrving 
out the function, it should be met from the Central 
Government. Otherwise vou will never get the 
proper co-ordinating results. 


Question: YT apnreciate the emphasis you lay 
on dividing the Provinces mineral wise. But 
are vou convinced the co-ordination policy which 
you may lay down for expenditure of the resnective 
provinces would he accentable to the provinces ? 
Or will von be giving them loophole for deter- 
mining their policy for different purposes ? 

Answer: Where Central co-ordination of Pro- 
vincial Mineral policy depends on Statutory 
authority, vou can enforce their policy. But 
where statutory co-ordination is not essential for 
the mineral development of India and the Central 


organisation is only an advisory body, the pro- 
vinces will take their advice—the efficient advice 
of experts in the orgenisation—provided it is an 
expert organisation. 


Queation.— What I really had in my mind was 
not technical advice but in point of view of na- 
tional policy on mineral development, that they 
might come to a decision on a certain undeveloped 
area say in Bihar, that it should not be developed 
for some time until the resources are reduced, who 


can cut in. 


Answer.—\ can see no method:except by utilis- 
ing the Central Statutory powers to acquire that 
nart, with a view to essential working under 
Central management with payment of royalty to 
Provinces. 


Question.— Will you take the argument a little 
further and consider the case of a certain mineral, 
i.e., a verv important, strategic mineral when the 
Central or the Federal Government may come to 
a decision that the exploitation of this mineral 
might be very rigidly controlled and therefore 
all rights or persons dealing with that mineral 
should be acquired by the Centre. 


Answer.—That is what I regard as a perfect 
policv. The question of practicability rests. on 
questions of provincial and State sovereignty and 


such like. 


Questvon.—Would you personally advocate ? 

Answer.—I would advocate that every Central 
policy designed to enforce any national policy 
whatever for conservation or otherwise should be 
Central and not Provincial and that the financial 
obligations should consequently be Central. 


Question.—In regard to the place of the Geolo- 
gical Survev of India’s future mineral policy 
and administration, am I correct in understand- 
ing that vou do not vronose the Geological Sur- 
vey should go under the Director-General ? 


Answer.—No. It will remain under the Control 
of the Director Geological Survey. He and the 
Director-General Mineral Development are quite 
separate and essentially different-one is the dis- 
coverer, the other the exploiter. 


Thus take the case of Zawar it might have 
been the function of the G.S.I. to drill and prove 
the existence of a deposit—that however would 
not have been much good—if none was required 
it became a prosecuting proposition and = ulti- 
mately a mining proposition outside the purview 
of the G.S8.I. but which could come within the 
purview of the Director-General of Mineral 
Development and his advice would be available 


to Provinces. 
von.—Do you envisage any close liaison 


between the Directorate-General of Mineral De- 
velopment and the Geological Survey of India ? 


Answer.—vVery close. 
1on.—I assume both these sections will 
be under tho same Ministry of Mines ? 


Answer.—Yes. As the mineral policy de- 
velops I am quite prepared to accept the pro- 
position that there should be a separate depart- 
ment (a mines Department) but the G.S.I. and 
the mineral development organisation must in 
all circumstances be made one Department. But 
I do not necessarily say that that should be under 
&@ separate ministry. A separate Department’ 
means sepaiate consideration but multiplication 
of Ministries has same weakness because not 
only have you got to get agreement at depart- 
mental level, but having got that you have then 
got to go again and get agreement at Ministerial 
level. If on the other hand you had, as we have 
now Mines, Mineral Development and Labcur 
under one Minister, if there was any disagreement 
between the Mines and Mineral Development side 
and the Labour side, we can settle it at our minis- 
ter’s level. . 


Question. —You will rather multiply the num- 
bers of secretariat and not multiplication of 
ministers. 


Anewer.— Multiplication of Departments under 
one member and the Member being able to 
co-ordinate rather than a Committee of Members, 
because I do not believe in Co-ordination in 
Committees. 


Question.—-You, because as you pointed out 
you were once Secretary and developed its staff 
in the wartime; can one Min‘ster hold portfolios of 


Mines, Minerals, Power, Labour etc. ? 
aw 


Answer.—Clearly a ministry has not got to 
he over large. I believe in the theory that sepa- 
rate Departments can be small that one minister 
can manage more than one Department or 
should, but I do not think that you can have one 
Minister to handle the whole business of the 
Government. I think you want something like 
ten or twelve. 


Question.—Your suggestion is, I think Mfr. 
Prior, that at the ministerial level the load should 
not really be so big that he cannot direct policy 
of three or four Departments. 


Answer.—That is right. 
Question.—He should deal with. general policy. . 


Answer.—and co-ordinate the general policy 
of the Department. 


Question.—What I really had in mind was the 
position in cases of mineral like coal and Mica 
where national interests may demand not only 
acquisition of mineral rights but substantial 
extension of the operations by the State. Will 
that not be a very heavy administrative work 
involved in that, even if it is a small section of the 
Minister’s portfolio ? 


Answer.—There is a fundamental. difference 
between us. What Ikramulich has put is in my 
view the right one that the Minister having di- 
rected policy, provided that policy is being carried 
out, he should not be worried ; if he wants to. 
change his policy he should be able to get the ad- 
vice of experts to change it. But he should not 
be worried over the daily administration of that 
policy, and if I can elaborate it......coal is.a 
mineral, coal is also a source of power. - Power is 
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essential to the development of your mineral 
policy, to process your minerals on the spot. 
Power and minerals have got to be co-ordinated. 
Similarly power and waterways have got to be co- 
ordinated, because in the future a very large 
amount of our electrical power must come from 
water and if the best use of that water is to be 
secured, it must be connected with thermal power 
stations at the right places. Therefore to my 
mind' you make a mistake if you separate those 
three matters, power, mines, mineral development 
and water development. But it may be impossi- 
ble, if the general policy develops, for one Sec- 
retary to go on handling all those three. It is 
possible now but ultimately may not be—you 
can then have morethan one Secretary but if you 
have three Ministers handling those three matters 
I think the difficulties of getting a co-ordinated 
policy will be very considerable. 


Question.— Reverting back to your very lucid 
description of the proposed Directorate General 
of Mineral Development, what place do you give 
to the Mines Inspectorate as it is constituted to- 
day in that organisation ? 


Answer.—Safety in Mines must be the abso- 
lute responsibility of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 
T would not think of interfering with his responsi- 
bility for safety and policy must be worked out 
from that fundamental point. If you are going 
to have a statutory body and that body is going 
to have any functions in regard to safety—such 
functions can only be advisory and they should 
for that purpose be an Advisory Committee ad- 
vising the Chief Inspector of Mines. The final 
authority must however be in the hands of one 
man responsible to one Department. 


Question.—Labour Department ? 


Answer.--Well, there is a suggestion that cer- 
tain functions of the Chief Inspector of Mines 
which are related to labour conditions should be 
with the Labour Department. I think it might 
be possible to separate those functions of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines from his statutory functions 
governing safety in mines. Or the Labour De- 
partment itself can have their own people to see 
that. hours of work ete. are being followed and 
it need not necessarily be a function of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines to provide the actual inspec- 
torate to see that the labour conditions are 
correctly followed. He will lay down the methods 
and conditions necessary from the safety angle, 


Question.—The yzesent Inspectorate of Mines 
has been entrusted by legislation to enforce work- 
ing conditions in the nines with a view primarily 
to safeguard life and property. It may be that 
national interests may demand that the present 
Inspectorate of Mines should undertake that 
function also, not on account of safety but on 
account of conservation. 


Answer,—I would not agree. I would prefer 
that the Chief-Inspector of Mines should not 
undertake functions concerning development and 
conservation, that should be undertaken by your 
Development Commissioner who should be’ res- 
ponsible for the conservation. In so far as that 
conservation is linked with safety the Develop~ 
ment Commissioner should be bound to follow 
80 D.G.I. & 8. 


the regulations laid down by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines as the safety authority. I do not think 
there will be any conflict between safety and con- 
servation. There might however, be a conflict 
between safety and what one might call “‘legiti- 
mate robbing of pillars.” 


Question.—I am not thinking of any conflict. 
T am only thinking of the degree of emphasis on 
various mining methods. 

Answer._-Emphasis must be on the safety 
and not on the maximum production. 


Question.—Safety” of what ? Of property or 
life ? 


Answer.—Both, It is legitimate and _neces- 
sary to take what steps you like for the safety of 
property. That cannot conflict with safety of 
life. But if in any case the extraction of property 
is a danger to the life of labour working under- 
ground, then the final authority must not be a 
production one but must be the officer charged 
with the responsibility for safety. 


Question._Would you divulge on the functions 
at present carried on by the Chief Inspector of 
Mines regarding laying down certain working 
conditions, not on the point of view of safety but 
proper working regulations ? 


Answer.—You are asking me something on 
which I have not been able to get sufficient tech- 
nical advice to express a firm opinion, [I am 
however inclined to say that you should limit the 
Chief Inspector of Miness’ responsibility to safety 
and you should make it absolutely clear. I do 
not think he should be made responsible in re- 
gard to other matters. 


Question—Do you recollect any preliminary 
lessons which one can draw from say U. K. or 


U.S.A. ? 


Answer.—I am afraid I have no experience. 
Except that I do not believe that the administra- 
tive method adopted in U. K. is wholly right. I 
am doubtfuls whether making the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power wholly responsible to thé ex- 
clusion of the Ministry of Labour has been wholly 
satisfactory. That is the impression I was left 
with in 1943, and I do believe that: whatever 
previous practice may be, there is a considerable 
advantage in safety being looked after by an or- 
ganisation that is not responsible for production. 


Question.—Suppose in the future set-up the 
Department of Labour is separated from the De- 
partment of Mines and worked under two minis- 
ters, would you place the Chief Inspector of Mines 
under the Department of Labour or under the 


Department of Mines ? 


Answer.—You are putting to me a difficult 
Because the Departmental view which 
was originally formed was that he should be in the 
Department of Labour. But my own view, now 
having considered the matter a little in the last 
few days talking to you here, is that you cannot 
put the safety which is technical under Labour. 
A large amount of the safety stuff is technical 
and it must be integrated with production. And 
though you can make the Chief Inspector of Mines 


quesion. 
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the absolute authority responsible only to Govern- 
ment, I think that you will tend to lack integra- 
tion if he was subordinate to a Member who was 
not also responsible for mines in so long as the 
Member is responsible for mines and labour. But 
if the two are separated my view is that he must 
be under that of the Mines Department but his 
duties must be limited to safety. Any matter 
relating to conditions of work, hours of work, 
welfare must be carried out by Inspectors. res- 
ponsible to Ministry of Labour. 


Question._Suppose the proposed Directorate 
General of Mineral Development is set up under 
a separate Mincs and Water Development (Mi- 
neral) organisation, as recommended by you, 
then where would you placo the various bodies 
which are at present functioning in the matter of 
coal, such as the Coal Grading Board, Coal Stow- 
ing Board and the Soft Coke Ccss Committee ? 


Answer.—There is no doubt about the Coal 
Grading Board ; that must be under the Director 
General of Minoral Development. 


The Stowing Board; as things stand at present, 
when it is a safety measure must be under the 
control of the Chief Inspector of Mines and not 
of the Development organisation. But it seems 
possible that the conservation side may become a 
larger (though not more important) part of the 
Stowing Boards’ work—in which case the  De- 
velopment side might have to take control. 


I do not think that the Chicf Inspector of 
Mines would like that suggestion and he is an ex- 
pert and his view on safety must prevail. At 
the present moment the Chief Inspector of Mines 
is in a fairly satisfactory position. When. he 
requires somethirig to be done for safety under 
the Stowing Board, he issues an order and he 
has sufficient influence with the Stowing Board to 
ensure that that order is carried out straightaway. 
If the Stowing Board become connected more 
with Development I do not know whether that 
position would remain. I think it will, but in 
that case one thing is absolutely certain and that 
is that if the Chief Inspector of Mines considers 
some action to be necessary from the safety point 
of view he must be able to issue orders to the 
authority responsible for carrying out such matters 
that that action should be done and should be 
taken immediately and that authority should be 
under a statutory obligation to carry out that 
order forthwith. Provided that this is so, I do 
not believe it materially matters, if the Stowing 
Board comes under Development, if you are giv- 
ing in largely for conservation by stowing. If 
the Stowing Board comes under Development side 
that is subject to the essential condition that it 
has the authority for carrying out decisions if 
any, that the Chief Inspector may issue. 


The Soft Coke Cess Committee must come 
under D.G. Development of Minerals. I do not 
know whether it is still necessary for the Soft 
Coke Cess Committee to continue to help to the 
same extent publicity in regard to soft coke and 
research should I think be with some other re- 
search body. As things stand at present, I am 
re are competent to give any firm opinion on 

at, . 


Question.—You do not foersee any develop- 
ment of soft coke ? 


Answer.-I should think that dovelopmont 
must be 02 the research sido and on the research 
side a research body is the right body to handle. 


Question.W—e have mentioned in the Ques- 
tionnaire rather in a longthy manner the various 
complox problems which have to be solved in 
trying to put the mdustry on its legs, and not to 
allow it to dotoriorate and in our survéy we hav: 
considerud how far the State should interfer: 
with production, distribution and regulation of 
use of coal. It may bo that some sort of Central 
Control must be considered feasible and desirable. 
If the Government accepts recommendations of 
that naturo (if and when the Committeo makes 
theso recommendations), would you consider coal, 
as such, will noed a very much larger attention, 
larger administrative set up than what you en- 
visage under the Director-General ? Should 
there be one Centralised Body to deal with all 
these various aspects of the coal industry ? 


Answer.—The essential thing in my view is 
to have Minerals, Power, and Waterways under 
one Department. If you have—both coal and 
other minerals under one Department, I do not 
think it materially matters whether the Head 
for Coal is responsible direct to the: Government 
or whether coal is a separate branch under the 
D, G. mineral development. The balance of ad- 
vantage may be in having a separate branch 
directly under Government. 


If a decision is taken to nationalise coal, then 
the decision is likely to be for nationalisation of 
some other key minerals and there must be an 
integrated policy ; thcre must be very considerable 
discussion between the coal man and the man 
handling the other minerals. 


Question.— You have already stated that you 
are in favour of this Directorate-General consi- 
dering certain fundamental principles which 
should govern the future administrative work 
of this Section and you have been, it is presumed, 
compelled by the thoughts of rational develop- 
ment and exploitation of the mineral resources. 
In envisaging such a state of a Centralised De- 
velopment—it may be advisory capacity—for 
an effective functioning, I think it is inspired by 
the thought that mineral development should be 
donc in a very co-ordinated and integrated manner. 
There are certain branches of ...........-..6- 


Answer.——I have not advised a final decision in 
regard to the detailed setup of the Directorate 
General. I do not think that is a function of an 
Administrative Officer until he has the advice of 
really competent mineral expert to help him. 
Therefore the setup proposed 1s at present for- 
mulated only roughly. and when we get the 
D. G. himself details of the organisation will 
be worked out. , 





Question.—The various compartmental func- 
tions ,of this Director-General (Mineral Develop- 
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ment), Geological Survey, Chief Inspectorate 
of Mines, all these things if they are exercised by 
Central Authority, do you consider.......... 
there is any possibility of distributing these func- 
tions in a rational manner betweon the Centre 
and the Provinces ? You suggested in the beginn- 
ing that the execution of, say mining leases should 
be left to the Provinces. Surely, the Director- 
General of Mines should be entrusted with the 
job of laying down certain Statute rules. 


Answer.—Undoubtedly. He will Jay down 
all the qualifications of the person who is going 
to take the lease and the neccssary terms of the 
lease. The terms might for instance provide 
that certain qualified persons shall do the mining 
ete. 


Question.—You think that laying down the 
policy in regard to these matters could much 
better be dono by the Central authority ? 


Answer.—I think so. 


Question.—Thcre are regulation 
methods, safety...... 


Answer.—In the case of the three minerals, 
specifically mica, oil and coal, there should be 
Central control. You have got to lay down 
specifically what powers you are going to take 
to the Centre in regard to the administration 
and control of coal and these will have to be pro- 
vided in the legislation to be framed. I do think 
it is possible to leave certain powers with Pro- 
vinces, such as the actual selection of any lessees 
in Khas Mahls in Provinces. 


Question.—Leaving aside tho 


of mining 


excecution of 


ecrtain policy and putting into place certain - 


regulations which are determined by a Central 
Authority, what other powers can the Provinces 
exercise ? 


Answer.—Tho only powers which Province; 
are particularly anxious to retain because of it3 
sovercign nature is the power to grant leases and 
secure revenue therefrom. 


Question.—What aro your views regarding 
Central Government laying down policies in the 
matter of recruitment of labour, amenities, 
welfare, education, health, sanitation, etc. ? 


Answer.—If I can put it in a nut-shell, we 
should get away from the theory that it is even 
reasonable for anybody to agree that you must 
keep wages down because otherwise you will not 
get maximum production. That is a self-stulti- 
fying argument, and it is a short-sighted policy 
which has been taken by industries as a proper 
labour policy. I think it is far more likely, that 
the 43 day week is largely induccd by the un- 
satisfactory nature of the ration and nutrition. 
‘I do think, and this is of great importance, that 
we have not yet been able to conduct a proper 
nutritional investigation in the coalfields’ arca or 
the results of nutrition on the production of 
coal. , 


Question.—I am glad to hear your views with 
which most forward-looking people will agree. 
My point was, however, in regard to the laying 
down of a policy.................. 


Answer.—I think in the present democratic 
trends, you have got to accept, however unwel- 
come it may be to certain people, the fact that 
labour will have to have a say in settling the 
conditions in which they work. ‘Therefore, the 
Tripartite organisation which the Labour Depart- 
ment propose to set up must come in. There 
must be a proper labour organisation and 
uniform coal mines labour conditions throughout 
all coalfiolds. 


Question.—It would, therefore, follow that 
colliery labour and production will have to be 
under one Department. at the Centre. 


Answer.—I do not-see it necessarily follows. 
But I do think it is an argument for having both 
departments under one Member, 1.e., there is split 
only at the departmental level but not at Member 
level. I do not think that it is right that labour 
should be wholly handled departmentally by the 
same person who is handling production. I 
adhere to that view because the production aspect 
from the Government point of view has so often, 
as it has in the present war, taken precedence 
over everything else. 


Question.—-As between the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces, who should control ? 


Answer.—It must be the Centre because of 
the necessity of nation wide conditions of working 
and safety. 


Question.—Have you any thought about the 
role which Indian States will have to play in 
these centralised policies, as far as coal is con- 
cerned ? 


Answer.—I would like the States agrocing to 
follow an all-India labour policy. I would like 
to see them following in every respect the safety 
and conservation rules. 


Question.—Where do you propose to place the 
proposed Fuel Research Institute in your organi- 
sation ? 


Answer.—I am afraid that is outside my know- 
ledge. I would be inclined to say that, if it 
is in the Mines Department at all, it must be on 
the development side. 


Question.—Should it not be there ......2 


Answer.—I believe the Pundits of Research 
may say that it should be in the Central Research 
Institute which showed considerable problems 
referred to them by the Director General, Mineral 
Development. 


Question.—The fundamental preliminaries _ be- 
fore execution of any Mineral Policy should be 
in great detail and an exhaustive analysis of the 
physical and chemical properties. 


Answer.—I agree. 


Question.—The responsibility to make out a 
survey is going to be entrusted to the Fuel Re- 
search Institute. Do you think whether this 
Fuel Research Institute should be directly res- 

nsible to the Minister who is handling the 

irectorate General, Mineral Development ? 


‘ 


Answer. I cannot answer again. I have had 
various discussions with the Planning and De- 
velopment Department. The future researches 
and the extent to which the suggested research 
organisation in connection with the utilisation 
of minerals will be the function of the Geological 
Survey or of the Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organisation and the Mineral Rescarch 
Organisation which is being sct up, is a matter 
on which [ think you will have to ask the question 
somebody else. 


Question. Could you give us your valuable 
advice on the issue raised in question 73 regarding 
Cesses? 


Answer. Well, to some extent. We have not 
discussed that at all. lam assuming that you 
are thinking of cesses on coal, for conservation 
purposes. 


Question. There are a number of cesses to- 
day. 

Answer. I have to go intothe issue. One 
diticulty in regard to amalgamation of cesses is 


whether cesses for all purposes will be levied on 
the same type of coal. That to my mind raises 
the question whether if you are going to levy 
cesses for conservation, you are going to levy that 
cess on all coal or only on that class of coal which 
you think it necessary to conserve. I do not 
know what view you will come to, on the question 
of conservation. But I do think it is rather 
difheult to justify a cess for conservation purposes 
-onall coal. If you are going to conserve a certain 
quantity and if you are only levying a cess on that 
quantity of coal, that militates the possibility of 
amalgamation of cesses. It is casier to levy 
separately, [ believe, than to exempt certain coal 
from an individual cess. At present we are con- 
sidering the different cesses, 


Question. Apart from that there are various 
types of cesses, on different basis ; in some cases 
on so much tons of coal raised, in some other cases 
on so much tons of coal despatched ete. 


Answer. J strongly support amalgamation 
of cesses in all cases where cess is levied on the 
same quality of coal. 


Question. You agree that there is no point on 
levying cesses on profit, or on despatches ctec.? 


Answer. I agree. It should be on the type 
of coal. 
Question. There are other kinds of cesses— 


Road Cess etc.—-which pertain to the Provincial 
or Local Self-Government. 


Answer. I cannot believe that it is beyond’ 
the capacity of administration to amalgamate 
all. 


Question. You will let the Provinces keep on 
handling the cesses ? 


Answer. As regards the welfare cess there: 
is dithculty in amalgamating its administration 
with other cesses administered by mining boards. 
One difliculty is that if you are handling welfare: 
it is better for your Board to be Advisory than. 
actually carrying on work whcreas the Mining 
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Boards have statutory duties. If you are going 
to have as Members of your Board, (as you have 
got to have in matters of welfare) owners and 
works, the Board should only be advisory. If 
however you are going to have a purely technical 
Board, the matter would be different. T in the 
circumstances do not think that amalgamation 
is possible. The Statutory Board under Mining 
Settlement Act have got responsibilities not only 
for the mining population but also for the civil 
population in the miving settlement areas. Well, 
1 do not believe that you can impose on the con- 
sumers of coal by a cess on coal the responsibility 
which I think it is necessary to impose on them 
in connection with welfare of coal mines labour 
if the fund so raised is to be spent also in connec- 
tion with the whole of the civil population in the 
whole of the mining settlement which is the res- 
ponsibility of the Provincial Government. That 
responsibility cannot be taken away from them 
and it must be exercised by them. Consequently 
if you are to get good welfare for your mining 
population, I think you have got to have a fund 
administered solely on behalf of the mining popu- 
lation. We are tosome extent handling anti- 
malarial activities for the mining population only 
because it is possible to isolate the mining areas. 
But, vencrial discases cannot be isolated for the 
mining population only and it would be of ad- 
vantage if the organisation handling that will 
look after the civil population as well. 


Question, Could you — utilise these Boards, 
these Provincial Boards, as delegated authorities 
fpom the Central............. 


eoeere 


Answer. In certain respects yes, I think you 
can. Wehave given them some funds for expen- 
diture on health measures other than anti-malaria— 
there can be co-ordination on matters in| which 
the health interests of the civil and mining 
population overlap. The Central fund can give 
the Boards, grant to enable them to carry on their 
work more effectively. | 


Question. T was informed, I may be quite 
wrong, that this Labour Welfare Fund, which you 
have built up, so far the principal activities 
of this fund or the administration of this fund 
has been confined to anti-malaria work. 


Answer. That is so. Jt is now in process 
of setting up its complete medical organisation 
composed of a central hospital in each teld and 
regional centres and a number of outpatients 
dispensaries. It is working now on a policy 
that the dispensary responsibility in connection 
with medical aid will be the responsibility of the 
coal mine, but that it can pass that responsibility 
on a payment to the fund who will set up necessary 
dispensaries to serve the collieries and such 
like. 


Question. Is there any link up with Provincial 
organisations ? 


Answer. No, it has not been possible to 
link up with the Provinces entirely —they are not 
prepared to pay for the civil population the same 
expenditure per head as we can spend for mining 
population. [ am no longer "~~ with the 


. 
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welfare cess. It is the Labour Department which 
handles. I had mentioned to them that I was 
coming here, but they........ 


Question. You were good enough to give us 
your personal views about the ownership of 
mineral rights in permanently settled areas. Is it 
really your knowledge or any action is contem- 
plated on those lines ? 


Answer. It is not to my knowledge. It is 
in the hands of the Industries and Supplies De- 
partment. As regards oil, matter has been under 
discussion, but I have got to get some various 
opinions before I can frame a proposal. ‘ 

Question. 
of economic holding, economic size for coal mines 
and assuming that this problem looms up large in 
our deliberations, what sort of 


Answer. I know of cases in which amalga- 
mation is certainly necessary. 


Would you agree with fragmenta- 


Question. 
POW op tian Seiwa y sen 

Ansuer, ....has gone toa very disastrous 
extent. 

Question. Would you also go further and say 


that the State should regulate the development? 


Answer. I believe that the State should regu- 
late all working of all mines. There will be diffi- 
culties in regard to coal where practically the whole 
area isleased. It is very easy to regulate a mine 
where that is not covered by leases.—the ques- 
tion of compensation may arise in other cases, 


Question. Mr. Prior, you were in charge of 
this Department of Labour before, in charge o 
the coal section of the Labour Department for 
a number of years. Why certain recommenda- 
tions of the 1937 Committee leading to conscrva- 
tion of coal turned down? 


Answer. I was not in the Department pre™ 
war. I came into the Department in 194] and 
when I began to find my way about the files, 
with the war on we had very little time. I did 
see the recommendations of the Coal Committee’s 
report and the action taken on them but it was 
impossible to contemplate tackling them further 
during war time in that Department with an in- 
sufficient staff. By 1943.coal was transferred to 
Industries and Supplies Department but by that 
time we were planning certain steps and had 
framed certain ideas. 


Question. From the point of view of conserva- 
tion this is really a different question, would 
you suggest that stowing should be made com- 
pulsory for all classes of coal in view of our present 
position ? 


Answer. I have little doubt that it should 
be made compulsory for the high grades of coal but 
am a little more doubtful about ten and twelve 
seams and I do think, if you have got to keep in 
mind the view that the reserves of low grades coal 
have never been measured. And continuously 
-we are finding coal at various places in India fairly 
freely. If you are going to put up price of coal 
as stowing must, you have to consider carefully 


In question 71 we raise the issue . 


what will be the effect on industry and whether 
the necessity or the advisability of conservation i8 
of sufficient importance to impose that additional 
burden on industry at this time in respect of all 
coals. Providing you mine correctly and in ac- 
cordance with properly designed mining regula- 
tions and rules we should not lose a great deal 
out of seam 10, Il or 12. 


Question. What about the financial cost of 
such a measure? How will it be borne, entirely 
by the consumers or the producers. 


‘Answer. It should be borne by people in- 
terested in coal. It should be only levied from 
the consumers of that class of coal they consume. 


- Question. It is rather difficult to administrate. 
Answer. I do not think so. 
Question. Would you express an opinion on 


the general matter of electrification of the track 
between Howrah and Moghal Sarai ? 


Answer. I would prefer to leave it to my 
electrical adviser because he has certain definite 
views on the point and [ am not really competent 
to express a different opinion. 


Question. Do you think there is a case for the 
State undertaking itself the development of new 
coalfields ? 


Answer. Well, I certainly think that there is 
a very good case for the Madras Government 
taking it up in connection with the lignite in 
Madras. I think that where Government own 
their own collieries there is a certain advantage 
in Government handling a few of them. By that 
J mean only the management from the point of 
view of producing coal. I have no hesitation 
whatsoever in saying that any policy in regard 
tothe disposal o! coal should not be in the hands 
of the Department that is mining that coal or 
utilising that coal. 


Question. Then is it your view what Railway 
collieries should be run independently when they 
have an installation ? 


Answer. Yes, there is no objection to inde-: 
pendent mining administration. Disposal of 
their coal should however be entirely in the hands 
of the organisation which is handling the disposal 
of all coal. It should be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to coal and without undue regard 
to railway expenditure. I think that unless you 
do that you will not get a proper coal policy. 


Question. You really have no objection to 
a large consumer attempting to safeguard his 


interests by owing or having certain coal 
reserves. 
Answer. I think I have, I think that your 


co-ordinated leasing rules may well lay down that 
the maximum amount of reserves of coal of certain 


‘ qualities leased to any one individual shall be 


limited. 

Question, Having regard to the use of metal- 
lurgical coal resources and the present owner- 
ship and operation of the coal mines producing 
~ “ Nurgical coal. would you agree with me that 
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it is very difficult to set up third and fourth steel 
works in this country unless we pay the price to 
the present owners and Railways. 


Answer.—I am sorry T cannot give a direct 
answer. What [ do feel on the metallurgical 
coal is that | do not know for what purposes 
metallurigical coal is going to be needed in future. 
Atomic energy ? It may be needed more or it 
may be needed less. But I owuld like to sec that 
a very high proportion of the metallurgical coal 
resourcos of this country is controllcd by an in- 
tegrated policy utilising that for national interests. 


Question.—The statement of Government poli- 
cy which you have made is, T take it, based upon 
the present constitution, namely, as laid down in 
the Government. of India Act, 1935 ? 


Answer.- -Yes. 
Question.—Have you taken into consideration 
the necessity of very consicrable adjustment of 


this policy in view of the future constitutinal 
picture as presented to us ? 


Answer.--{ would prefer to wait until I know 
what that constitutional tuture is going to ho 
before I discourse on_ it. 


Question.—You speak on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India ? 


Answer.- T am speaking personally. J have 


not taken the order of the Government — of 
India. 
Questior.—But let. me correct myself. So far 


' as the Statement of Policy is concerned, | take 
it that your views represent. Government. of 
India’s. 

Answer.--I cannot say that my views neces- 
sarily represent Government India’s, They of 
course represent my Department’s views. 


Question.—Then it has not yet come to the 
stage of Government taking a decision on that? 

Answer.- Certain aspects have been placed 
before the Government and no final decisin has 
yet been taken. 


Question. —I just want to know ..and you may 
give your personal view....as to whether you 
consider that « minimum control essential in the 
national interest, should be maintained at the 
Centre, whatever the future  constitntion of 
this country is going to be? As an experienced 
official, JT want your opinion. 


Answer.—-It is rather curious. J bad not 
thought of what you put to me now. Jt works 
out rather this way: A very considerable part 
of oil in this country, as far as I can sce is likely 
to be either in Group B or in Group C. 


The cowl will be distributed between Group 
A, Group B and Group ©, but the great part will 
be in Grow) A. 

Provided cach Group integrated its own 
policy, it might be possible to export the coal 
necessary for Bombay from Raniganj through 
Calcutta but this might be difficult without some 
measure of Central Control. On the whole, [ 
think, that the proximity in which Jharia and 


Raniganj stand to each other, make it impossible 
for a really effective coal policy, unless some 
part is integrated. 


Question. -What can be the policy of that 
jnlegration ? 
Answer.—! cannot say. 


Question.--All such matters as conservation 
cannot be tackled successfully unless they are 
treated on an all-India basis ? 


Answer. -No. Conservation is one of the few 
that need not be integrated. It might be tackled 
on group basis. ‘Transport, T take it, in any 
case, should be Central. It is so linked up with 
production, but it is almost impossible to sepa- 
rate transport and production. Conservation, on 
the other hand, I think can be tackled by in- 
dividual group. ° 


Question.—-The metallurgical industry at the 
present moment is sitnated in Group A. 


Supposing we want to conserve a particular type 
of coal for the benefit of that industry and that 
type of coal is found not merely in Group A but 
aso in other Groups, Now, the other Groups 
are at liberty to export the coal outside the 
country or make any use of it they like. The 
conseryation responsibility then rests exclusively 
on Group A. 


Answer.—-T am no politician. IT am an ad- 


ministrator, Your question is purely political 
one. 
Question, -Now taking the question of labour 


conditions, certain regulations have to be adopted 
asa result of certain Internatinal Conventions. 
Labour regulations are not merely — confined 
to India ; the question of women working under- 
ground is an international one. Now how would 
you give effect to such intenational policies, 
unicss there is one unified authority who has 
got consitutional right. to enforce such regulations 
uniformly ? Even under the Government of India 
Act, 1935, the States are not under the Central 
Control in such matters. 


Answer. —My own view that is if the future 
consitution of India is so designed that it is 
impossible for the Central Government to take 
effective measures to put to action iternational 
conventions, then she will not be able to ratify 
international conventions. That is the case 
in the U.S.A. 


Question.—You have the Centally administered 
areas. But in regard to coal in Baluchistan, in 
what manner the Government of India has been 
controlling or advising or assisting that adminis- 
tration in tho matter of developing her coal 
resources ? 


Arsucr. —1 can speak only up to April 1944. 
As soon as coal became an urgent matter —and 
we were urged by the Supply and War Trans- 
port Departments particularly to develop coal 
in the ontlying fields--we deputed a Mining 
Engineer from our own Mining Section to Baluchis- ° 
tan to assist the administration to the greatest 
extent possible and to increase production of coal 
to the maximum extent possible. My recollection 
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is that the Centre sent up a briquatting machine 
and the Mining Engineer and thereby enabled 
the administration to use the dust coal] in Balu- 
chistan in the place of steam coal. Further the 
Engineer went abovt advising colliery Gwners 
as to how to develop coal and the Baluchistan 
administration on the question of leases etc. 


Question.—I have heard it said that Baluchistan 
Administration had a scheme under which they 
would undertake the development of certain 
minerals on a pretty large scale. It is stated 
that scheme was turned down by the Government 
of India. 


Answer.—Yes it was, it was not thought likely 
to lead to increased production. 


Question.—In regard to the details of adminis- 
tration, to what extent is the Baluchistan Admi- 
nistration had an opportunity to prescribe 
for instance, the area to be leased and the terms 
and period of leases’and things like that. Do they 
refer to you in each case ? 


Answer.—Subject to the provisions laid down 
under the Mining Rules. 


Question.—I should say they have brought 
to light wise divergencies in regard to somc mat- 
ters in regard to the Baluchistan practice and the 
practice in the neghibouring Province of Punjab. 


Answer.—If the intention is to say that the 
Central Government has not exercised sufficient 
control over coal in the past, Iam quite prepared 
to agree, but we ought to do move in the future. 


Question.—I was not saying that in a critical 
spirit. My suggestion was that in so far as there 
is a Centrally administered area possessing ex- 
tensive coalfields, would you not expect it to be 
administered in such a way as to furnish us a 
model for the other Provinces to follow ? 


Answer.—Any model furnished by Baluchistan 
will not be of much help in Bengal but I do agree 
that there ought to be integration of policy in the 
matter of coal. 


Question.—Especially regarding period of 


lease and things liko that. 


Answer.—I do not say that three days after 
taking back coal under the administration of 
the Mines Department we will be able to issue 
rules regarding period of leases, areas of leases, 
etc. I shall want advice. Ido not believe those 
rules will be only for Boluchistan as such; those 
rules should be for the whole of India. 


Question.—The coal department has been under 
different Members. Do I take it that when this 
Directorate of Minerals is set up, the entire acti- 
vitics of the present department should be removed 
from the present department that controls it ? 


Answer.—That is intended by Government. 
As soon as a suitable opportunity occurs and the 
coal situation is such that we canfacc’ another 
transfer, that is our definite intention, 


Question.—As regards taxation, you have said 
that there is a case for the amalgamation of certain 
particular items. Is it not a fact that certain 
cosses are levied to be spent not by the Govern- 
ment. but by certain Statutory authorities, like 
the District Board ? 


Arswer.---I would not amalgamate the cesses, 
but the collection of cesses. At present, these 
cesses are collected by different authorities. 
What I suggest is that one authority should col- 
lect all these cesses and distribtue the collections 
in accordance with the provisions made by legis- 
lation. 


™ Question.—Would they not, in that case, lose 
their identity ? 


Arswer.—They might lose their identity, but 
the bodies would continue to get their share all 
right. 


Question.—There might be particular authori- 
ties charged with the decision of any appeals that 
may arise out of a particular cess. It may not 
be uniform in all places............ 


Answer.—The cess is going to be a uniform 
cess and there is going to be a uniform method 
of collection through despatches or something 
of that nature. At present it is not uniform. 
I don’t see any reason why the Road Cess, for 
example, should not be the same in Bengal as 
it is in Bihar. 


Question.--There you would come up against 
the Provincial field of legislative authority. 


Answer.—I quite realise that, butIam hoping 
though perhaps unreasonably, that there will be 
a certain amount of co-operation between the 
Provinces and Groups in these matters. 


Question. -There are certain Central Cesses, 
such as for the Labour Welfare, Production Fund 
etc. and there are so many Provincial cesses. 
Is it your idea that these cesses should be amal- 
gamated and collected centrally ? 


Answer.—-lf the Centre is in control and there 
is agreement that all the cesses should be on the 
basis of the cess on despatches, I think it would 
be advantageous. 


Questior.—Then whom would you make res- 
ponsible for the purpose of satisfying itself that 
the different objects for which the different cessess 
are being levied are actually being realised in a 
practice ? 


Answer.—Assuming that the Jharia Mining 
Board Act was amended or altered, providing, 
that the cess should beat the rate of, let us say, 
one anna per ton on despatches. There is 
another cess of 3 pice per ton. You will 
gradually amalgamate them all and say arrive 
at a total collection of 8 annas per ton. Of tho 
total amount -recovered you would distribute 
1/8 to Jharia Mining Board. It this is not consi- 
dered sufficient by the people who administer 
the Mining Board, then it would be for that Board 
to decide on an increase of cess which would 
give them a right to an increascd share of the 
pool, 
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Oral evidence of Messrs. H. M. Mathews, C.I.E., 
Chairman, Central Technical Power Board, W.L. 
Vorduin, Hydro Electric Member, Central Tech- 
nical Power Board, H. 8. Kulkarni, Technical 
Officer, Electrical Commissioner’s Office repre- 
senting the Central Technical Power Board. 


Question.—Could you tell us about the decision 
so far taken as to the number and location of 
the various dams contemplated in your preli- 
minary survey of the Damodar Valley ? 


Answer. The preliminary survey contemplated 
eight dams and we have been instructed to 
proceed with the detailed design of the smaller 
one at Tilaiya. We have no instructions to pro- 


ceed with the construction of anything. A dam 
is proposed at Deolbari and we have also 


made a complete project survey of Maithon but 
Government have asked us to reconsider it once 
more, in case it would be possible to do without 
Deolbari dam by making Maithon dam - still 
higher. Our intention was against that, but 
Government have asked us to reconsider it. 
The Panchet Hill site has taken the place of 
the Sonalapur site in our original scheme. 


We have investigated the mineral deposits 
in the area by an examination of available geolo- 
gical reports. According to our mformation, 
dams on the Barakar will not flood any coal bear: 
ing area. 


Question. —Your orisinal recommendation as 
regards Maithon was that the water level should 
be 500 ft., and you gave us to understand “you 
were studying the possibility of raising it to 
533 ft. If you have taken a decision to raise it 
to 533 ft., would it not affect the adjoining coal 
meagures ? 


Answer.—-We don’t 
at 533 ft. 


Question.—If your studies indicate that by 
raising the dam to 533 ft. it will affect coal 
measures, then you will consult the industrieg 
concerned, before you come to a final decision 9 


Answer.—We don’t take a decision. We 
merely recommend. We have been in close 
touch with the coal interests and the Govern- 
ment Coal Department. 


Question.—What about the projected dams on 
the Upper Damodar River ? 

Answer.— ‘There arc 2 small dams on the Upper 
Damodar, one on the Konar and one on the 
Bokaro River. ; 


We investigated Bokaro because there are the 
Bokaro coalfields, but we found that the Bokaro 
water level will not reach any mine openings and 
will be lower than any coal bearing arca. 

The Konar will not be on coal bearing area. 


There is a big dam on the Upper Damodar and 
that too will not flood into any coal bearing 
area. 

There is one small dam near Jharia field, but 
it is merely a divisional dam. It isa low dam 
and falls in the river by means of a canal and that 
won’t be in flood This small dam should be 
helpful in the mattcr of stowing in the Jharia 


field. 


think it will affect even 


Regarding the effect that the lower dams will 
have on Sindri,- we had a meeting on tho 13th 
December, 1945, which was called at our request 
to acquaint coal interests with the results of our 
studies. 

The Geological Survey had made a survey of 
the area of the Sindri field, and determined where 
the coal bearing seams are ; we told the coal in- 
terests there that the four dams would occasionally 
flood into the coal seams. So we suggested an 
alternative and showed the mining interests that 
if a weir were constructed at Panchet Hill, it 
would not flood the coal seams and would not 
flood any higher than the present water levels. 
After that we recommended the removal of the 
location of the site to Panchet Hill. These original 
sites were fixed merely in a general way and all 
the detailed studies and locations will have to, be 
decided later as a result of discussion. And that 
is the only change in the location which we found 
necessary to make thus far. 

Question.—Are there any other projected dams 
inthe lower reaches of the Damodar ? 


Answer.—There are three other projected dams: 
one at Anderson Weir, another barrage some- 
where above the Anderson Weir and another 
barrage below the Anderson Weir. 


Question.—I can take it that in your studics 
of the various dams you are giving important 
consideration to the possible effect on the adjoin- 
ing coal measures ” 


Answer.- Certainly. That is the basic reason 
why Sonalapur Dam was dropped. That is also 
the reason why the Bajiori Dam was dropped, as 
it might flood the Jharia seams. 


Question.—Coming to the effect of the dams on 
the flow of sand down the river, have you made 
any detailed study of this subject ? 


Answer.—Unfortunately, engineering research 
regarding silt in rivers is not complete and cannot 
be complete without many years of very detailed 
studies, Silt in the stream bed in any river is 
hardly ever in equilibrium. The silt is picked up 
from the river bed and is deposited in another 
portion of the river. That condition keeps 
changing with every change in the velocity in the 
stream. The velocity also changes as a result 
of the abundance or lack of silt. There is thus 
continually change both in velocity and silt. 


I should also mention that silt, so far as we 
know now, can really be divided into two parts ; 
the coarse silt, a.e., bed silt containing coarse 
particles, and the suspended silt) which contains 
vegetable matter, clay, cte., (Aluvium). Now 
the bed silt which is sand gravel will be settled at 
the head of cach reservoir. The suspended silt 
would probably stay in suspension or very slight- 
ly settle down very near the dam. That. will 
clear the stream. When the stream is released 
through the dam, it will be flowing out at a high 
velocity on account of the head at the reservoir. 
On account of the high velocity, there will bea 
larger capacity to carry and pick a belt of sand. 
The river bed below the dam will receive this sand 
for a number of years until a certain equili- 
brium has been established by the action of the 
high velocity stream. As more and more silt 
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gets accumulated, the velocity of the stream is 
also slowed down. We know that in general 
theory, but we do not know the extent this will 
happen, and it is very complicated. It is hardly 
‘worth very detailed study. We can only say 
generally that there is not much reason to ex- 
pect a very great change in the silt bearing capa- 
city of any stream several] miles down the stream 
from an artificial obstruction. We try of course 
to pass sand through in a reservoir because it is 
very undesirable to have the reservoir filled up by 
the silt and therefore we provide in a dam a large 
capacity to try and keep the bed level moving 
through at the same time. This provides us 
with the opportunity to discharge fairly large 
quantities of sand for the use of down stream in- 
terests. For instance if you want to fill in a 
burrow hed that you have used up and if you 
want ‘o fill up by the natural action of the stream, 
there is no reason why some water should not be 
released for a short period until that bed is 
filled up, if that is desirable. 


Question.—You have studied this unruly river 
for sometime now. Is it not a fact that sand 
movement in this river principally consist of 
movement of what you call bedloads from one 
section to the other? 


Answer.—It may be. 


Question.—It has been found in various places 
where stowing is done that the beds normally 
fill up overnight if there are sufficiently heavy 
floods. So, it is really that velocity of the water 
plus the volume which is going through, which 
is responsible for bringing sand down? By 
erecting barriers in between and assuming that 
the sand in suspension has no material effect in 
replacing the sand down below, assuming that 
is correct, then these barriers‘will reduce the velo- 
city of water or the volume, even though you 
may use your sluice valves. 


Answer.—They may not provide the same 
velocity —-they will provide a higher one. 


Question.—Not in certain stretches ? 


Answer.—Right below in the dam there will 
‘be. 


Question.—If you open your sluice valves that 
movement would bring the sand in the reser- 
voir to the lower reaches of the river ? 


Answer.—No, it may not bring it far down. 
- But below the dam the water goes out of the 
sluice at a very high velocity. That high velocity 
induces a very high carrying capacity of sand, 


Question.—If the sluice valves are opened 
neither the volume nor the velocity will be any 
where near the flood velocity ? 


Answer.—It would be very much higher than 
any velocity during the flood. You are talking 
now about a head which is locally concentrated 
at some hundreds of feet and the discharge of 
the water through the sluice gates will be in the 
neighbourhood”of 80’ “per” second.™ There is no 
such” head available even during” the”flood.™ The 
velocity during the”flood”may reach as high as 
ten feet, per second.“”As soon as the sluice gates 
are”opened,*water¥will¥spurt”out and that is the 
velocity which makes it possible to carry a much 


heavier load of sand. We have no quantitative 
analysis of this. We don’t know how much the 
carrying capacity of the stream is increased by 
an increase in velocity but we do not know that 
it is very much higher. Right below, the silt’ is 
picked up in the stream again. A few miles 
further down that velocity is gradually slowed 
down where there is obstruction in the natural 
river bed and then the silt which is picked up 
from right helow the dam is passed through 
the gap, some way further down the stream and 
beyond that you have your normal conditions, 


Question—Have you in contemplation any 
dredging in the river? 


Answer.—Dredging is the cheapest way of 
moving large quantities of sand. Fora long time 
this could not be done because there has been no 
water available during the dry season to use the 
diedgers or even contemplate them. Ifthe stream 
flow is regulated by these dams, there is no 
reason why dredgers should not be used. 


Question.—Are you contemplating using dred- 
gers in the dam heads where sand will be deposit- 
ed towards the.... 


Answer.—No. We cannot apply a dredger that 
way. We are looking into the possibility of build- 
ing the dam by means of a large dredger with 
hydraulic sluicing operation, which is the cheapest 
way of putting them down. 


Question.—After the costruction is completed 
you don’t...... = 


Answer.—Not for the purpose of operation of 
the dam. It is part of these plans of the reser- 
voirs that as regards the volume that a reservoir 
would hold the silt deposits in a hundred years 
would still leave the reservoir large enough to 
hold the water. That is the design. 


Question.—I recollect reading somewhere that 
you had assumed that the heads of the reservoirs 
will be filled up with sand ? 


- Answer.— Yes. 


Queation.—As T understand it, the Damodar in 
flood will deposit all the bed load at the head of 
your reservoir. You will then open your sluice 
gates and release the water. Will that water go 
through the gates clear or will it carry the de- 
posited silt ? 

Answer.—It mostly goes through clear. 


ton.—It will have considerable velocity 
when it descends on the river bed, and it will 
pick up the sand immediately below the dam and 
take that sand deposit a number of miles further 
down stream. The danger thus is that all the 
sand immediately below the dam will be taken 
away. 

Answer.—I won't say all, only a quantity. 


Question.—If you will admit that not very far 
below your Panchet dam site are the sand depo- 
sits used for stowing the Dishergarh seam. So, 
it appears possible that the dam will remove the 
sand beds now serving the Dishergarh seam. 


Anawer.—It won't happen. 
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Question.—Is it possible that the deposits of 
sand for about 4 miles below the Panchet dam 
will be shifted further downstream ? 


* Answer.—I assure you that there will not be 
any difficulty for sand stowing. I do believe that 
Government can well afford to give an under- 
taking as to that and the Government will do 
that. Sufficient sand will be provided at any 
cost. 


‘Question.—Can you say whether you can give 
an assurance that the sand will be deposited at 
‘whatever places it is required ? 


Answer.—We cannot give an assurance. No- 
body can give that assurance. It is completely 
influenced by other factors. 


‘Question.—Nor can an assurance be given to 
the coal industry that the cost of obtaining sand 
which will remain somewhere at the level it is 


‘today ? 


Answer.—I am only giving you my opinion. 
That is not an assurance. There is no fear of 
difficulty for sand stowing. 


Question.—Our estimate of requirements, if 
we follow the principle of stowing for the sake of 
conservation as well as for safety of mines, run 
into several million tons per yoar; the Jharia 
field requires 22 million tons and the Raniganj 
14 mildion tons a year, the requirements are up to 
1951 ; after 1951 a few million tons more will 
be required. Can you gencrally advise us as to 
whether these requirements could reasonably be 
expected to bo met ? 


Answer.—i think they can be. Of course we 
do not expect the full operation of the dams be- 
fore 1960. 


Question.—Have you considered the point that 
when sand is loaded on a large scale from one 
point on the river it needs replacements at that 
particular loading point? You cannot move 
topeways up and down the river to suit varying 
deposits. The sand must be replaced at the 
appropriate place. 


Answer.—I think you will have such replace- 
ments of sand. On the completion of the first 
two dams we will keep close watch on this point. 
I would like to have the support of the industry. | 
After construction of more dams they will have 
the advantage of the seeping and on the cost of 
moving the sand also. The planning for naviga- 
tion will also serve the national interests in the 
matter of coal movement, as coal can be brought 
to distant places at cheap rates. 


Question.—Navigation is also one of the 


purposes ? 


Answer.—Yes, navigation is one of the pur- 
poses. I would like to submit that in the case 
of dams very careful attention will be paid to 
their operation in the interests of sand stowing. 
What happens in the case of the first Dam at 
Tilaiya will be watched and the facilities for sand 
Fomine can be better adjusted in subsequent 

ams. 


Question.— Would you tell us something more 
about the navigation aspect ? 


Answer.—We have not dealt with it. But I 
may say that the fact that it will make a navi- 
gation highway is very attractive. If you want 
to ask about that further 1 would suggest you 
keep in touch with the Central Board of Naviga- 
tion who have instructions for planning the 
navigation side of this scheme. Obviously you 
can do no navigation till you control the river. 
They have the economic side also under exa- 
mination. 
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6. Oral evidence of Mr. H. V. R. Iengar, C.I1.E., 
I.C.8., Secretary, Dr. D. N. Wadia, Minerals 
Adviser, and Dr. M. K. Maitra, Dy. Industrial 
Adviser on behalf of the Planning and Develop- 
ment Department. 


Mr. Iengar.—When the P. & D. Deptt. issued 
its statement of policy on Post-war Industrial 


Development in April, 1945, it was considered . 


that amore detailed enquiry into the conditions 
prevailing in the coal industry was necessary 
before Government could frame any decision. as 
regards, this vital industry. As a matter of 
fact, the appointment of this Committee (the 
Indian Coalfields Committee) had by then already 
been decided upon. 


‘The need for a clear mineral policy, as a pre- 
requisite for sound industrial development, was 
also fully recognised and a start was made by 
the appointment of a Mineral Adviser. Many 
suggestions were then. put forward, but for va- 
rious reasons, such as the acute shortage of man- 
power and the many. other pressing problems 
requirmg attention, much progress could not 
be made until the recent bifurcation of the old 
Labour Deptt. and the creation of a Deptt. of 
Works, Mines & Power. Since then certain 
decisions have been taken both as regards the 
policy in relation to minerals and the organisation 
necessary to execute the policy. 


There is general agreement amongst Provinces 
that certain minerals, such as coal, petroleum, 
mica etc., should come under Central control. 
In this matter, the reaction of the Provinces was 
similar to their response to the suggestion in the 
Goyernment of India’s statement of industrial 
policy that, in the national interest, certain in- 
dustries may have to be taken under Central 
control. But any suggestion that all minerals, 
whether essential or not, should be taken under 
Central control would certainly prove unacceptable 
to the Provinces, and not unnaturally. Suitably 
comprehensive legislation is now being drafted to 
cover the decision as regards mineral policy and 
it will be placed for approval before the new 
Interim Government. 


On the organisational side, it was considered 
necessary to have machinery that could carry 
further the work of prospecting for and proving 
minerals now performed by the Geological Survey 
of India. For example, it would be necessary 
to get fairly extensive analyses made to determine 
the quality of the mincrals found. Then, as 
regards the development of minerals, correct 
mining practices would have to be prescribed 
and their observance enforced, where necessary. 
Advice would also be constantly needed in re- 
gard to the leasing of mineral-bearing lands on 
sound lines. For all these purposes, the P. & D. 
Deptt. proposed. the setting up of a Bureau of 
Mines—it has since been proposed to call it the 
Directorate General of Mineral Development and 
to place it under the Department of Works, Mines 
& Power—whose services would be available 
also to the Provinces in respect of minerals not 
taken under Central control. But the Directorate 
General will not, in such cases, have any statu- 
tory power of interference or inspection, though 
there is no reason to suppose that. Provinces will, 


at any time, withhold the fullest -facilities. As 
regards Centrally controlled minerals, the Direc- 
torate General will have greater powers and 
will be in a position to enforce its decisions over 
other Central Departments that may be dealing 
with minerals, e.g., the C.B.R. with salt and the 
I. & S. Dept., with coal (for the present). 


So far as he knew, there had been no discus- 
sions hitherto designed to bring Indian States 
within the ambit of the policy and organisation 
envisaged above. But a useful precedent had 
been created over the question of industrial 
policy. Considerable headway had been made 
in securing the agreement of States to a uniform 
policy in this matter. The procedure adopted 
is to make all-India targets for development and 
to allocate the quantities to British India and 
Indian States in congultation with States’ re- 
presentatives. There was reason to believe that 
the States will stand by these allocations, though 
there is no constitutional means of imposing 
them. 


Question.—What should be the basic principles 
of India’s mineral policy ? 


Mr. Iengar and Dr. Wadia.—This may be dealt 
with under three heads :— 


(i) First of all a complete and detailed 
survey of the country’s mineral re- 
sources is necessary. This is- essen- 
tially a duty to be discharged by the 
Governments. The location or dis- 
covery of- minerals is a matter for the 
G.S.I., which, for couping with the 
very large anticipated increase in 
work, is bev expanded fourfold. 
Of course, the Directorate General of 
Mineral: Development should be in a 
position to guide the G.8.I. as regards 
the minerals which must receive prio- 
rity of treatment in this matter, having 
regard to the country’s needs. And, 
for this purpose, the Directorate 
General and the G.S.I. will be closely 
integrated, though they will remain 
separate and independent bodies under 
one Department. As already stated, 
the detailed proving of mineral _re- 
sources will be the duty of the Direc. 
torate General. 


The fruits of exploration must naturall 
be readily available to the public. rd 
is, therefore, proposed to create a 
proper Information or Statistical 
Branch attached tothe Drirectorate 
General. This Bureau would give 
complete statistical information about 
mineral production, utilisation, ex- 
port etc., and also information about 
world practices. The analysis of, 
say fuel samples, for the publie would 
be the function of the Fuel Résearoh 
Institute but the questign as to how 
best the services to be rendered by 
the D. G. of.M. D. and the Fuel Re. 
search Institute should: be integrated 
is still under. consideration. 
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(1) There should be laid down sound min- 
ing practices for the various minerals 
and their proper enforcement en- 
sured. The present mining regulations 
cover some of this ground, though 
they are more concerned with the - 
safety of life and property. On the 
enforcement side, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines now operates and it seems - 
to be the view of the Labour Depart- 
ment that safety in mines should be 
kept independent of the Directorate 
General of Mineral Development, 
and indeed of the Department of 
Works, Mines & Power. But there 
_seemed no valid reason why the staff 
entrusted with the duty of enforcing 
regulations for securigg proper min- 
ing from the point of view of con- 
servation should not also look after 
the enforcing of safety regulations. 


(iit) The exploitation of the minerals mind 
must be in the interests of India. The 
mineral industry in India is now de- 
pendent on the export market to the 
extent of over 75 per cent.; only a 
small percentage of the outputs are 
processed in the country itself. It is 
unsatisfactory that India remains a 
producer and exporter of raw” ma- 
terials only. This apart, it will be 
necessary in respect of some strategic 
minerals to ban or strictly regulate 
exports. In pursuing the policy of 
mineral exploration and development 
it is obviously desirable to take things 
in a certain order of priority. , Hav- 
ing regard to the present position and 
future needs, it would seem that 
precedence in this: country should’ be 
given to work on coal, petroleum, 
manganese, gold, copper and chro- 
mite in that order; these, in fact, 
constitute the major mineral resources 
of India. 


Alongside the creation of a Directorate General 
of Mineral Development work is proceeding on 
the setting up of a number of technical research 
laboratories. These, for the present, are the 
National Physical & Chemical Laboratories, the 
Fuel Research Institute and the Central Ceramics 
Laboratory ; a Matellurgical Laboratory is already 
in existence. The work of all these bodies will 
be closely integrated with that of the Directorate 
General of Mineral Development, though they 
will remain under the independent control of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
There are, however, certain proposals under con- 
sideration for bringing these laboratories under 
the direct control of Government. As regards 
the Fuel Research Institute, there did not appear 
to be any real advantage in bringing it under the 
control of the Department of Works, Mines & 
Power which will be responsible tor the D. G. of 
M.D. Fuel Research embraced other things than 
coal and the programme of work before the Ins- 
titate was so heavy that the Department of 

W. M..& P. may be physically unable to supply 
‘yseful control. This apart, research is an acade- 


mic process and an institute conducting research 
on coal need not necessarily be under the control 
of the Department concerned with mineral de- 
velopment. This, howover, is not to say that the 
activities of the Fuel Research Institute should 
not be integrated with and guided by the needs 
of development. On the contrary, adequate liai- 
son must and will be maintained. 


Cheirmar.—Should mineral development take 
place in a co-ordinated manner ? 


Mr. lengar. -His personal view was that this 
was undoubtedly necessary, but in vicw of the 
recent proposals for a new constitutional set up, 
the position may become complicated. Conse- 
quently, too, the proposed legislation would be 
of a short-term nature only. There is, however, 
still the possibility that the Provinces and the 
proposed groups may be impressed by the para- 
mount need for a unified mineral policy and may 
agree to the setting-up of a Central Co-ordinating 
Authority, whose advice and decisions to the 
extent that power is vested in it, will be imple- 
mented by Provinces through uniform legislation 
where necessary. 


Speaking in his personal capacity it seemed to 
him that tor coal, if it is taken under Central 
control, powers in regards to the principles govern- 
ing the grant of leases—though not their actual 
grant—and mining methods, exploitation (mean- 
ing thereby production), marketing arrangements, 
research and labour questions (including ameni- 
ties) should necessarily be exercised by the Central 
Government. 


Question.—What is the distribution of powers 
in regard to mining between the Federal and 
State Governments in the U. 8S. A. ? 


Dr. Wadia.—Kach State has its own Mines 
Department, but the States have delegated certain 
specified powers to the Federal Government. On 
these matters the States’ Mines Departments 
have to comply with the directions of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines ; but even in other matters tho 
advice of the Bureau of Mines is sought. 


Question.—Should State control over mineral 
development be carried to the logical end vz. 
State operation of mines ¢ 


Dr. Wadia.—Y es, in the case of gross mismanage 
ment the State should take over, and if ne- 
cessary, operate the mines. 


Questior.—Can the Commitiee be given details 
of plans for industrial development made by the 
Planning and Development Department and ap- 
proved by or under consideration of Government ? 


Mr. Lengar.—(i) It has been decided that, over 
the next 5 years, the production of cotton textile 
should be increased from the present 4,800 million 
yards per annum to 6,500 million yards per 
annum. 


(ii) As 1egards cement, the present production 
of slightly under 3 million tons per annum is to be 
raised to 6 million tons per annum over the next 
5 years. 


(iit) Hor sugar, the concerned panel has re- 
commended an increase of 50 per cent. over the 
present production of about 11 lakhs tons per 
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dtinum to be achieved over the next five years. 
Government has increased the target to 18:25 
lakhs of tons. 


(wv) Associated with sugar manufacture is the 
question of the production of power alcohol in 
respect of which the target recommended by the 
panel is 20 million gallons per annum. Govern- 
ment have decided that this should be stepped 
up pari passu with the increased target for sugar. 


(v) The proposals for the Iron & Steel industry 
envisage an increase in production of 14 million 
tons of finished steel per annum over the next 
6 or 7 years, The target eventually accepted by 
Government will be communicated to this Com- 
mittee in due course. 


(vt) There are certain other comparatively 
minor recommendations also, e.g., of the Heavy 
Chemicals Pancl. These include the yearly manu- 
facture of 30,000 tons of D. D. T. requiring 3 
million gallons of Benzene and 250 tons of Phenol ; 
targets have not been suggested for a number 
of other Chemicals, whose manufacture has been 


recommended. At present, there is no simple . 


and reliable way of estimating what the production 
may be say in 5 ycars time. The targets as 
sanctioned by Government can be taken as reason- 
ably firm bases for estimating India’s future coal 
requirements. In the framing of their plans, the 
Panels have taken into account the availabi- 
lity of raw materials, power and transport faci- 
lities. Whether coal was specifically considered 
was not certain, but it may have been as consti- 
tuting a source of power supply. 


Question.—A number of the bye-products of 
high temperature carbonisation of coal are re: 
quired by the country in larger quantitics ¢.g., 
phenol and benzene. Should special action be 
taken to instal new coke-ovens for this purpose 
and can the manufacture of hard coke (divorced 
from pig iron production) bo made subservient 
to a chemicals and drugs industry based on the 
bye-products ? 


Dr. Maitra.—Any increased in steel production 
would automatically lead to the coking of larger 
quantities of coal. The question of low tempera- 
ture carbonisation should be actively studied, 
especially because of the colossal waste of gases 
involved in the present Indian practice of making 
soft coke. But the recovery of bye-products 
alone cannot provide the economic justification 
for high temperature carbonisation. This would 
be the case more particularly with Indian coals 


with their rather low volatile content—they yield 
only half the bye-products obtained from English 
coals ¢.g., 2} per cent. coal tar as against 5 to 6 
per cent.—and a use for the coke must necessarily 
be found. 


As regards low temperature carbonisation, the 
suft coke produced could be used, not only as 
domestic tuel, but also fer industrial purposes, 
including electricity generation perhaps even the 
railways with certain modification of engine boi- 
lers. It may be that the failure of low tempera- 
ture carbonisation in other countries is due to 
the fact that already large quantities of coal tar 
were being produced in those countries e.g., in 
tho making of large: quantities of hard coke for 
the enormous and steel industry. The position 
is, however, different in India which needs much 
larger quantities of coal—distillation products. 
But low temperature carbonisation in India must 
be preceded by considerable research on the 
quality of coals ; in the meanwhile, means should 
be urgently found for stopping the present most 
wastetul method of soft coke manufacture in 
waste-heat type ovens. 


Question. —As regards the proposed Fuel Re- 
search Institute, is 1t considered that an Institute 
with.such meagre funds as sanctioned will be able 
to meet the requirements of the country ? 


Answer.—Clarification of this might be sought 
from the C.S.LR. It may be that the C.S.LR. 
did not press their case sufficiently on encounter- 
ing objections from the Finance Department. 
But if this Committce came to the conclusion that 
the Fuel Rescarch Institute now contemplated is 
inadequate and would not be of service to the 
country, the matter will certainly be reopened and 
pressed very strongly. Theimportance of proper 
research for the sound utilisation of India’s 
coals was fully realised and it may be that the 
staff sanctioned was most inadequate for achieving 
results in measurable time. It was also true 
that the 1937 Committce’s recommendations as 
regards coal research had been totally ignored 
but there had been a change in the attitude of 
the Government to research since 1937. It might 
be possible for the P. & D. Deptt. to look into this 
question further oven before this Committeo’s 
final recommendations had been made. 


In regard to research, it is quite clear that in 
India the initiative and the drive must come from 
Government. It would be most unsatistactory 
to rely to any appreciable extent on private 
activity in this matter. 
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7. Oral evidence of Mr. L. T. Gholap, (.1.E., 
1.0.8, Controller of Indian Shipping, Bombay. 


Question.—Could you give us your personal 
views in regard to the present level of freight 
rates on coal ? 


Answer.—Coal and salt are bulk cargoes. In 
pre-war times, there were no fixed rates for these 
cargoes and ships could be chartered by any 
interested party at rates to be negotiated. (har- 
tered ships may be Indian coastal shipping or 
non-Indian tonoage. Ordinarily, » number of 
tramps used to come on the coast and carry coal 
cargoes. Sometime after the outbreak of the 
war, the Ministry of War Transport requisitioned 
all the British tonnage and British ships opcrated 
in the coastal trade of India under the Ministry's 
control. The Ministry of War Transport took 
the financial consequences of these voyages. 
During 1941, the Government of India had some 
cerrespondence with the Scindia Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. about the stcamer freight rutes for 
coal and salt but finally the rates adopted 
by the Ministry of War Transport were 
followed by the Scindia Steam Navigation 


Co. So far as I am aware, the rates 
prevailing at present are those adopted 
in 1941. As compared to pre-war rates, the 


freight rates obtaining at present are high, but 
the cost of operation has gone up very consider- 
ably. Nevortheless, I feel that» 20% to 25% 
reduction on the present rates would not be un- 
reasonable. Operation cost is not the only cri- 
terion in fixing freight rates. A reduction in 
rates is not likely to come about unless the present 
shipping control disappears. When shipping con- 
Gol disappears and the railways are in a position 
to carry more coal than at present and when 
shipping is available in adequate quantity, the 
steamer freight rates for coal must come down 
and this is what the shipping companies are afraid 
of. At present, a foreign ship cannot be char- 
tered except with the permission of the Commerce 
Department under D.I.R. 67-A. I cannot say 
what will be the policy of the Government of 
India in future about the chartering of foreign 
ships nor can I say what policy the British Govern- 
ment will tollow. Ships on the Indian register 
operate under a system of licensing administered 
hy the Controller of Indian Shipping. After the 
termination of the Liner Requisition Scheme in 
March 1946, British ships operate on a system of 
block licensing which means that certain steamers 
belonging to certain companies are allowed to 
operate in certain waters only and cannot go ont- 
side except with the sanction of the Ministry of 
War Transport. Under the Tripartite Agrec- 
ment to which Scindias are a party, they ae 
precluded from operating on certain routes. If 
shipping control disappears completely, there 
may be a tendency to try and capture the trade 
routes which were formerly catered for by the 
steamers of the Axis countries. 


Question.—Is it really more or less competitive 
sort of business? The movement competition 
threatens, they will have to revise the freight 


policy. 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question. —What is vour anticipation in regard 
to this contro] ? 


Answer.—Shipping control at present has been 
extended till the end of November 1946 and as 
the Defence of India Rules will expire on the lst 
October 1946, an Ordinance will have to be issued 
to cover the period after that date. Whether 
Shipping control should be extended beyond 
November or not will depend wpon the position 
of the railways and the availability of shipping. 
Even now, on certain routes, T find that shipping 
space is in excess of the cargoes offering. ‘The 
reasons for this arc partly high freight rates and 
partly the fact that goods are not moving as 
freely as they should because of import and’ ex- 
port contro) not only external but. also internal. 


Question. -As long as this shortage continucs 
in the matter of movements of commodities 
whether by rail or by sea, should, in your opinion, 
shipping control continue ? 


Answer.—Yes. At present, control has been 
relaxcd t@ the extent that shipping companies 
now programme their own sailings. Upto the 
2nd March 1946, the Coastal Shipping Committee 
which consisted of myself and the Chief Re- 
prescntative of the Ministry of War Transport 
used to do that. Then, of course, it was morally 
incumbent on us to find the cargoes and we did 
find them. 


Question.—Is there any possibility of some 
scheme under which the movement of coal by 
rail or by sea could be co-ordinated ? 


«Inswer.—We try to co-ordinate as far as possi- 
ble. If the Bombay Coal Allocation Committee 
want 40,000 tons of coal for Bombay, we usually 
ask for part of the supply by rail and the balance 
by sea. Usually, it is difficult to get coal by rail 
as the railway capacity is required for the move- 
ment of other high priority goods. The Com. 
mittee in Delhi decides how much coal we shall 
get by sea and how much by rail. We have no 
choice in the matter. We are anxious tu build 
up our stocks with rail-borne coal because we do 
not want to be left with high priced sea-borne 
coal], if prices collapse. If railways can move 
more coal, then the shipping companies will have 
to bring down their freight rates. Sometime ago 
in informal conversation with one of the shipping 
companies, [ gathered the impression that they 
were inclined to reduce the freight rates antici- 
pating larger transport by rail. But now that 
they know that the railways cannot give much 
relief, their attitude scems to have hardened. 


Question.—-Is there shipping enough, and if so, 
can it be made available to carry all the coal 
from Calcutta which feeds the coastal areas in 
the East Coast as well as the West Cuast, if as 
a matter of policy Government decided to encour- 
age this sea-borne traffic from Calcutta ? 


Answer.—Not at present. One of the difficul- 
ties is the one way traffic from Calcutta to 
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Madras. There is not much cargo offering for 
the return voyage to Calcutta and a number of 
ships have to return in ballast. 


Question.—What about a shuttle service with 
rice and salt ? 


Answer.—Rice moves at present only from 
Karachi to Cochin and Travancore ports. From 
Karachi to Bombay, we get more of wheat. 


Question.—Salt from Karachi ? 


Answer.—During the war, salt came mostly 
from the Red Sea areas as we could not spare 
more than two ships for West Coast ports. This 
continued till November 1945. In the meantime 
all the golas, that is, warehouses where salt is 
stored by the Customs Department, were filled 
to capacity and all shipments from the West 
Coast had to be cancelled for the second half of 
November and the whole of December 1945. For 
the first half of 1946, only one ship was berthed 
per month at West Coast ports for the transport 
of salt to Chittagong. I understand that the 
Bengal Government are de-controlling salt from 
the 5th August 1946. Salt manufacturers are 
now anxious to dump salt into Calcutta as soon 
as possible after the 5th August as they expect 
to get anything up-to Rs. 360/- per 100 maunds 
as against the requisitioning price of Rs. 225/-. 
They had represented that they should be allotted 
five ships per month for the second half of 1946, 
but Government have sanctioned five ships for 
July and four per month from August onwards. 
T cannot say what will be Government’s attitude 
if an interested party applies for permission to 
charter a foreign ship. If they refuse permis- 
sion, they may be accused of trying to interfere 
with normal channels of trades. Chartering of 
foreign tonnage is likely to interfere with the 
efficient working of shipping control. In these 
circumstances, there can be no guarantee of re- 
turn cargo of salt to maintain a shuttle service 
over any considerable period of time. 


Question.—Is it possible to run a ‘ collier service’ 
between Calcutta and, say, Bombay ? 


Answer.-~Not unless we get a few tramps on 
the coast. If this happens, the collier service 
will probably be much cheaper. 


Question.-- We have been informed that a collier 
service running between two definite points, pro- 
vided the distances are reasonably large, say 
about 500 miles, can be run fairly cheaply ; it will 
take coal to one place and return empty. 


Answer.—In my opinion, a collier service can 
be run only by tramps and not by a regular 
liner company. These tramps will be definitely 
cheaper. But the question is when will these 
tramps come round the coast. 


Question.—But there are such services in other 
countries. 


Answer.—Unless the licensing system dis- 
appears and ships are allowed to move freely, we 
are not likely to get a large number of tramps 
this side. 


Question.—We have been told that the cargo 
priority system in force for shipping is responsible 


for some uneconomical working, especially in 


reference to coal cargoes. Is that correct ? 


Answer.—I should be surprised if the priority 
system interferes with cargo movements as a 
whole at all. In normal times, a liner company 
would prefer to lift coal during the off-season and 
the monsoon when other more remunerative car- 
goes are not plentiful and they have to carry coal 
ar salt to cut losses. Under priority control, they 
have to lift coal and salt, according to the re- 
quirements of Government, whether they like it 
or not. But this does not mean shutting out of 
remunerative cargocs. This system of priority 
is not, in practice, very rigidly adhered to. We 
have to use our discretion at times and lift a lower 
priority cargo in preference to a higher priority 
cargo. For example, cement takes priority after 
cotton ; but if cement is required most urgently, 
I try and provide for its early movement provid- 
ing for cotton by a later opportunity. Now and 
again, the congestion at certain ports presents 
some difficulty in the timely movement of car- 
goes, 
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8, Written Evidence sent in by the Punjab Government. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


PART I—General (Last two paragraphs). 


There can be no doubt that the conditions which 
led the two committees to make their recommen- 
dations still prevail, but it may be noted that 
the coal mining industry in the Punjab is yet 
in its infancy and whatever mines there are 
still utilise manual coal cutters. In view of 
these facts the various processes mentioned in 
these paragraphs cannot be appreciated by the 
mine owners of the Punjab. 


PART I]—Grading and Exports. 


The Punjab produces a very small quantity 
of inferior coal which is generally used in local 
brick kilns and as such the question of grading 
or exports does not arise. WUuring the period 
of war, efforts were made to utilise Punjab coal 
in certain industries and the experiment was 
successful to some extent, but its fusible and 
sulphurous character makes it unsuitable for 
extensive industrial use. 


PART Ill & 1V—~Port & Railway facilities. 


In view of the observations made under Part It 
above, no remarks are called for. 


PARTS V, VI, VII & VIII. 


The Punjab mines contain very thin seams of 
inferior coal which is extracted mostly by manual 
coal cutters. ‘The points raised in these parts 
of the questionnaires are therefore not of much 
interest to the Punjab mines. 


Question No. 36.—No. 
QUESTION NO. 39— 


An extract from the annual report, on the 
Mining conditions in the Punjab for the year 1944, 
relating to the educational tacilities provided in 
Na mining sreas of this province is reproduced 

elow :— 


“The educational conditions at Khewra» 
Dandot, Choa Saidan Shah, Jutans, 
Rawal, and Ghalib-Wal in the Jhelum 
district were satisfactory, and there 
was a notable increase in attendance 
in all the schools which show that the 
miners were interested in educating 
their children. A. V. Middle School, 
Khewra has shown considerable pro- 
gress and the miners have demanded 
to raise it to the high standard. No 
facilities for the education of children 
are provided in the districts ot Mian- 
wali and Shahpur’’. 
lt is hardly necessary to add that the educational 
facilities so far provided in the coal fields are 
altogether inadequate and any steps towards 
improvement of this condition will be welcome. 
QUESTION NO. 40— 


The Labour in most of the Punjab mines is 
imported from the Poonch State. As these 


miners are not used tothe extreme i 

the province during the summer pals ete 
usually return to the State by the end of April 
or May usually and do not come back till the 
of advent Winters in October. It is accordingly 
clear that no amount of facilities would induce 
them to settle permanently in the Punjab. 


In the Makerwal collieries. however i 
are located in the Mianwali district) the Nate 
employed is drawn from the adjoining villages. 
But due to scarcity of sweet water and excessive 
heat, they return to their villages during the 
summer season. If the difficult water situation 
is eased and sufficient facilities by way of sanitary 
ee procurement of food on 
cheap rates etc., et:., are provi i 
up their migratory SH eae 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


Questions 1 & 2.—This section de i 
centralization of control over the teal nec 
industry. Views of the Punjab Government 
on this point have already been communicated 
to the Government of India, Department of 
Labour, in their letter No. 2275-S-I&L-45/11334- 
a dated the 20th September 1945, copy enclos- 


Questions 3 to 6.—All the collieries in the 
Punjab are owned by Government and leased 
to private persons. A close alliance between 
units of coal production and consuming interests 
would certainly be a healthy and stabilizing 
factor. 


: shal 7 to ¥4.—Do not apply to the Punjab 
ecause there is no private ownership of mine 
rights in this Province. ‘, i 


Question 10.—State ownership of coal mines 
does not seem to be necessary in thd Punjab 
where mines are very small and the quality of 
coal produced is poor but the State should cer- 
tainly exercise effective control over production, 
distribution and marketing. 


Questions 11 & 12.—The small mines in the 
Punjab have done considerable damage to the 


-mineral by uneconomic and unscientific working, 


Mincral concessions should be given only to 
those persons who can afford modern equipment 
and trained staff. The Punjab mines mostly 
produce coal dust which was selling at Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 6 per ton during the years 1936 to 1939. The 
cost of coal per ton at pithead ranged between 
Rs. 2 and Ks. 2-8-0 per ton and the wages of 
labour per ton were between 12 annas and 1-2-0, 
The control price at pithead in 1945 was Rs. 20. 


* The cost of production varied between Rs. 8 to 


Rs. 12 aad ton and the wages paid to the miners 
ranged between Rs. 3-8-0 to 5-8-0 per ton. It 
may, however, be added that due to shortage 
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of labour and its migratory character the 
colliery owners cannot maintain a uniform out- 
put throughout the year and the overhead charges 
and advance payments to labour raised the cost 
of production of coal to Rs. 14 or Rs. 15 per 
ton. 


Question 14.—In the Punjab most of the mining 
Labour comes from the Poonch State. These 
miners never settle down in the Punjab and are 
always anxious to return home as soon as they 
have collected some money. The methods of 
mining in the Punjab are extremely primitive 
and therefore working conditions are very hard 
indeed. Also mines are situated in out of the 
way places where amenit:es of life are not easily 
available. If living accommodation for workers 
and their families is provided near the mines 
and their necessities, such as food grains, cloth, 
oil, etc., are supplied to them at reasonable prices 
it may be possible to induce them to stay near 
the mines. The use of modern equipment is also 
necessary to increase the output. 


Question 15.—The coal raising contractors 
have not improved output very much and the 
system has certainly resulted in un-systematic 
mining methods. 


Question 16.—As far as the Punjab is concerned 
it is necessary to conduct an extensive geologi- 
cal survey of the cual deposits and to improve 
transport facilities for new coal fields. 


Question 17.—Prite control related to sale 
quotas for different mines fixed by the State 
would be the best thing at the present juncture. 
The. supply. being far short of the demand it is not 
necessary to have a central marketing agency for 
coal. Thé State should grade the coal and fix 
prices for the grade in consultation with the 


coljjeries and the consumers and the colliers 
should continue to deal with the consumers 
through their normal trade channels, 

Questions 18—.21—The quality of the 


Punjab coal being what it is no useful comment 
can be offered on these questions. 


Questions 22—~28.--It would be good idea to pool 
railway freights so as to keep the price of coal 


at various centres at the same level. Ex- 
periment has already been tried with some 
suecess in the case of iron and steel industry. 


Questions 29—34.—As regards price of coal 
return to free competition is not desirable at 
present. The State should fix fair. prices for 
each grade of coal in consultation with the 
colliery owners and the consumers. The 
Punjab coal. is particularly suitable for low 
temperature cabonization and this industry can 
only flourish if prices ure controlled by the State, 


Question 35.—No relief is necessary as far as 
the Punjab mines are concerned. 


Questions 36-.-37.—No comments. 


Questions 38—-49.—Metallurgical coal has not 
so far been fonnd in the Punjab. The Punjab 
coal is mainly tertiary coal rich in sulphur con- 
tent. 


Question 50.--A very sma]|l quantity of steam 
coal of average quality is produced in the Pun. 
jab. 

Questions 51—64,—No comments. 


Question 65.—A list of mining, leases granted 
during the years 1936-—44 is enciosed. Conces- 
Sions are granted on the terms prescribed in the 
Mining Ruies. 


Question 66.—Does not concern this Province. 


Question 67,—The provisions of the Mining 
Rules are satisfactory. 


Question 68.—In the Punjab the system. of 
salami is not in vogue. Only royalty is charged. 
according to the rates fixed in the Mining Rules. 


Questions 69.—71.--No comments, ‘The question 
of fragmentation of colliery holdings does not 
arise in this province. 


Question 72.—No useful suggestions can be 
made without an intensive geological survey. 
Questions 73—74.--No comments. 


Question 75.—The proposal has obvious ad- 
vantages. 
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ANNEXURE REFERRED TO IN REPLY TO QUESTIONS 1 & 2 oF Qua&STIONNAIRE II 


a ny 


Copy of letter No. 2275-S-[ &L-45,1133/S, 
dated the 20th September, 1946, from the Sccre- 
tary to Government, Punjab, Electricity and 
Industrics Wepartments to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Labour. 


Subject :—Reyulation of mines and oil Fields 
and mineral development under Fede- 
ral Control. 

With reference to your letter No. M-155(1) I, 
dated the 17th July, 1945, on the subject noted 
above, I am directed to state that the Provincial 
Government are not in favour of tiie proposed 
legislation by the Government of Lndia for the 
purpose of taking under their control the regu- 
lation and development of certain minerals of 
all-India and strategic importance. They 
consider that it is neither necessary nor expe- 
dient for the Government of India to take such a 
step as, in their opinion, Local Governments 
and Administrations are in a better position 
to exploit their mineral resources (especially 
in backward areas with a turbulant population) 
and to co-ordinate mineral development with 
agricultural and industrial development. ‘Lhey 
suggest the appointment of a Central Advisory 
Board for each important mineral or group of 
minerals to co-ordinate the activities of various 
provinces and States and to represent their 
interests for purposes of international agree- 
ments etc. he Advisory Board should have 
under their contro] a stat of technical advisors 
to whom provinces and states can refer their 
problems. 


2. With regard to the reasons. given by the 
Government of India in paragraph 4 of. their 
letter tor the centralisation of control the pro- 
vincial Governinent observe as follows :— 


(a) They are not convinced that — co- 
ordination necessarily . pre-supposes 
centralisation, Centralisation is an 
extreme step and co-ordination can 
be achieved better by mutual con- 
sultation. As far as mineral develop- 
ment is concerned there is a fair 
amount of uniformity in the pro- 
cedure adopted by the various 
provinces as the mining concession 
rules published by the Government 
of India in the late department 
of Commerce and Industry resolution 
No. 7552-7581-121, dated the ldth 
September, 1913, as amended from 
time to time, are being followed by 
most of them. 


(b) fhe difficulties mentioned in item (b) 
can also, as suggested above, be 
solved by setting up a Central Ad- 
visory Board for each important mi- 
neral or group of minerals. 


(c) As regards item (¢), though Defence” 
is a Central subject, it does not ne- 
cessarily mean that all the country’s 


sources of production, mineral, 
industrial and agricultural — ete. 
should be brought under — central 
control. India is. a very vast 
country and its problems and 
conditions vary considerably 
from place to place. ‘The Provincial 
Governments are, therefore, in the 


hest position to develop their own 
resourees. Mere control by Provin- 
cial Governments over the grant 
of mineral concessions will not qeve- 
lop this industry to the etexnt de- 
sired and it is intended to establish 
it on sound lines due allowance will 
have to be made for the peculiar 
circumstances and special conditions 
of each region. In an _ outlying 
place like Makerwal all the technical 
experts of the Government of India 
can produce no results unless they 
have the co-operation and protec- 
tion of the local officers who alone 
can keep the turbulant workers 
under control. The local Govern- 
- iments are thus in a much better 
position to exploit the mineral re- 
sources in such backward areas. Also 
they alone can best co-ordinate mincral 
industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. 


“ 


(d) As regards (d) there seems no reason 
why the Provincial Governments 
should not be able to provide the 
team of experts necessary for the 
consideration of problems relating to 
minerals. Now that the Provincial 
and State Governments have begun 
to realise the importance of exploit- 
ing their mineral resources there can 
be no doubt that they will provide the 
necessary technical Assistance, 


3. Apart from these considerations, the pro- 
posed legislation cannot be regarded as a stop 
in the right direction as it will amount to an en- 
croachment on the autonomy of the provinces 
in the sphere of the mining industry. 


4. In view of the reasons given above the pro- 
vincial Government do not agree with the view 
that the centre should make use of constitutional 
powers under item 36 of the Federal Legislative 
List to takc under Iederal control the regula- 
tion and development of minerals of all India 
and strategic importance, 
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ANNEXURE REFERRED TO IN REPLY TO QUESTION 65 OF QUESTIONNAIRF iI 
Statement of mining leases for coal granted during 1936 and 1944. 


























Your Serial No Aroa. Period. Name of Jesseoflossees 2 1, TY 
- hes 
Scie ee 
1 = 3 4 3 
ee ———_——_——— —- —— se ft 
1936 . i 420 acres in Dandot District Jhelum. . 30 Yours : . L. Lekh Raj mining contractor Jholum. 
2 133-86 acres in Shamilat Dandot 3 . 20 Years ‘ . 4. Amar Nuth Khosla. 
3. 5 l-2 acrosin Shamilat. Choa Saiden Shah 16 Years j . M/a R, Mohd. Sarafraz Ali Khan and Shab 
Distt. Jhelum. Abdul Aziz of Chakwal. 
4  S8acren at Rakh Daundet. 7 ‘ . 20Yeara. .  L.Ram Lal Chanda. 
5 50 acres nt Shamilat Pidh & Dundot. . 30 Years : . Messrs, Amar Nath Sant Ram and Lakh Raj 
of Dandot. 
1937 2 6 126-4s ucrey at Dandot . . 30 Yours . . M/s Wah Stone and Lime Quarry Ltd., & Pt. 
Gian Chand. * 
7 100 acres at Ara Distt. Jhelum. ‘ . 16 Yeara - . BukhshiJiwan Mal. 
8 160 acres at Rak Drongon Tuhail Chakwal, 10 Yoars . . M/s Chaman La! Bhola & Sons. 
Jhelum Distr. ; 
9 966-26 acres in Chuglan & Tola Mangali, 30) Yours . e L. Lal Chand Kalra. 
Tehsil Isakhel Distt. Miunwuli. 
ly - 2028 acres nuer Village Chapri & Kotki, 30 Years ‘ e i, Lal Chand Kalra 
Tehsil lankhol Distt. Miuanwali. 
1938 . 7 ; 1 80 acres in Dandot . . . }$ « 30 Years i - M/s Wahstone Lime Quarry Ltd., and 
Pt. Gian Chand 
12 183-6 acros at Shamilats Choa Chhupar 20 Years F . The Chakwal Brick Company Chawkal, 
and Chhuuab: 
13 63-3 aores at Dundot . . . « 10 Years . e L. Sant Ram Kapur. 
14 94 acrey ut Dandot : . . - 10 Years . « L,. Sant Ram Kapur 
16. 64-Sacresat Rukh Dandot - ° .. 25 Years - . 8S. Jai Ram Singh 
16 1044-9 acres at Nallakhil, ‘rahsil _Iskhela 30 Years . « L. Chuni Lal Kapur. 
Diatt. Mianwali 
1989 . 7 : 17-1000 acres in Rakh Diljabha Tahsil Chakwal 30 Years P - Mossre Choranjit Lal Jagan Nath. 
18 113-60 acres at Nali Tahsil Pind Dadan 28 Years 7 . L. Ram Avtar of Khewra. 
Khan Distt. Jhelum. 
19 196-"@ acres at Dandot . } a . -25 Yours : - M/e. Dalmia Juin & Coy. Ltd., 
29: 194-4eacres at Wutli& Munhila Tabsil.D. 28 Years e e L. Ram Autar, 
Khan District Jhelum. 
21 1503-38 acres at Village Chapri& Chesima 30 Years ‘ . D.R. Kapur Mari Indus.} 
Tabsil Ilsakhe) District Juslum os ~ 
v2 «1777 acres and 3446 6q. yds. at Village 30 Years 2 - L.Cbuni J.al Kapur. 
Chasmia Tuhyil leukhel. 
23 1171-7 acres at V. Mallakhel,  ‘T'ahsil 30 Years : - Myr. D.R. Kapur. 
Isakhel. 
24 792 acres at village Tola Mandli Distt. 30 Yeara , . M/s Hari Chand Chhabra & Sons. 
Mienwali 
1940 . 25 204-6 cores Pid Tehsil P.D. Khan - 30 Yoars . . M/s. Sant Ram Amar Nath, Fazal Karim 
; : & Abdul Karim 
26 80 acres Shumilut Wahula & Dalwal 30 Years . . Mjs. Wah Stone & Lime Quarry Ltd. «& 
Tohsil P. DO. Khan ° e e Py Pt. Gian Chand. 
27 50-51 acres in Choa Saidan Shah and 30 Years P . M. Allah Din of Ratuchha. 
Chhapar Tahsil P. D. Khan 
28 Q98acresin Kala Chitta Reserve Forcat 30 Yeara . » M/s Sunder D & 
Tahsil & District Attoc. ; Sor Senwol Cheyer: 
(This has since boon determined) 
29 «100 acres in Kala Chitta Reserved Foreat 30 Yours i . Mis Allah Din of Ratucha. 
3u -:1236-5S acres Thathi & Dher Unied Ali Shah 30 Years : . Pir Raza Mohd. Shah. 
1941 . ’ 31 117-64 acres Dandot Tahsi! PD. Khan =. 20 Years , . L, Sant Ram Kapur. 
382 426-91 acres Shamilat Dalwal & Pad Shuh- 30 Years ‘ . S. dai Kam Singh of indi 
pur 'Tahgil P.D. Khan Distt. Jhelum. ingot Hewnipinet 
1942. : 83. S@ acres newr Pidh Tahsi! P.D. Khan . 15 Years ; . R.S.L. Ishar Das Kapur. 
34. U3 uercs near Pidh Tahsil PD. Khan - 1d Years : . 4, Sant Ram Kapur P.D. Khan. 
3600 63-Tacresin Rukh Dandot — . : . 30 Years A . L. Ram Lal Chhand of Tatral. 


36 179-08 acres near Wahali Tahsil P.D. Khun 20 Yeurs < . §. Jai Ram Singh of Rawalpindi. 
37 100 acresin Rukh TahsilChakwal . - 26 Years . . Ditto.] : 
88 156-8 acres Shamilat Kanjela Tahsil P.D. 20 Years 7 ° Ditto. 


bd 
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39 64-5 ores Chao Ganjali Shah Tahsil Ohak- 
wal. 
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20 Years Mir Wajad Ali Shah of Chao Ganj Ali Shah. 


40 240 acres Rakh Sirvli South & Shamilat 20 Yeare Messrs. Hari Chand Chhabra and Sons = of 
Karali. . Rawalpindi. : 
1948. : 4160-1 acres Tehai) PD. Khan Rakh Dondot. 29 Yenre Tho Wah Stone and Lime Quarry Ltd., Pt. 
‘ oo Gian Chand. 
42-53 aores Taheil P.D. Khan Shamilat Chao =-5 Yeure M. Alluh Din of Ratucha. 
Seiden Shah 
43 188-50 acreaRakh Nurpur Tehsil P.D. 20 Yoara Bukhshi Gopal Tas of Lilla. 
han. 
4é ie cay Shamilat KarntiTahsi) P.D. 20 Yoars” The National Coal Company. Chittidand. 
45 2296-27 sores Taheil Khushah Rakh Behot 20 Years ‘ . I... Daulat Ram Mehta. 
Distt. Shahpur. 
46 S2Recres Rakh Behot & Pail Tahsil, 30 Yoara R. S. Malik Tara Chand & Sons 
Khushab, Distt. Jholum. 
47 -127-07 acres Kala Chitta Resorved forest 30 Yeare™ . Moesta, Hari Chand Chhabra & Sone. - 


Jahesil, Distt. Attock. 


48 166-67 acreanear Village Thathi Taheil 


& Distt. Mianwali. 


1044. . . of 


60 «86-2 acres 


District Mianwali. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. Gadkarv. Deputv Chief 
Engineer, P. W. D. (Executive Branch), Punjab, 
on behalf of the Punjab Government. 


Referring to the increase in power facilities 
in the Punjab, Mr. Gadkarv stated thet all nro- 
jected developments are linked with the hydrto- 
electric grid. The following table gives the 
name of the project and the planned ouptut of 
electricity therefrom :— 


Name Capacity. 
1, Resul Hydal Project 22,000 K. W. 
©, Bhakra Dam (expected to be ready 1,60,000 K. W. 
. by 1056) 

3. Nangal Project 40.000 K. W. Jn four 
(subsidiary echeme along 30.000 K. W. separate 
with Bhakra Dam ackene) Statione 

4. Two existing stations 
at Jogindranager Present ocopecity ie 

36.000 K. W. with 
additional canacitv of 
12,000 K. W. Two 


machines are to be ad. 
os to increase ex’ at- 

inv capacity by 24,000 
K.w. 


The normal load on the Lahore Electric Supply 
Co., is 10,500 K. W. of which 7,500 K. W. is 
thermal and 3,000 K. W. hydro. . 


When the porjects mentioned above are com- 
pleted, they will displace thermal generation at 
Lahore completely. The thermal station in Sial- 
kot is being taken over by Government and will 
be replaced by 600 K. W. set running on oil. The 
Lahore Electric Supply Company consumes about 
120 to 140 tons of coal per day and the maxi- 
mum saving in the Punjab of Bengal/Bihar 
coal is likely to be ultimately in the region of 
60,000 tons a year, 


128-86 acres Shamilat Khajala Tahail P. D. 
Khan. 


Rakh Dandot Tehsil P.D. Khan 
51 66 acres Rakh Dandot Taheil P.D. Khan 


62 51-2 acres Rakh Dandot Tahsil P.D. Khan 
563 865-4 acrea near village Shamilat Gharbi 


me ee we Ce 


30 Yeare® .  . Pir Raza Mohd. Shah. 


20Yenrs@ S, Jai Ram Singh, Rawalpindi. 


20 Years : Ditto. 


10 Years Tho Wah Stone & Lime Quarry Ltd. 


10 Yeara 
30 Yoars 


L. Sant Ram Kapur. 
Khan Khaliq Dad Khan. 


The enormona amount of electricity generated 
will it ia honed he fullv taken up bv new indus. 
tries. mostly amall scale ones. There are also 
nossihilities of develoning the aluminium indus- 
trv in the Puniah. which has certain aluminium 
ore denosite : jron are denosits also exist. Power 
requirements micht inmr un bv 30 por cent. 
in an vear anda further annual increase in demand 
of 2520 K. W. ia not imnrohable. The auestion 
of using hvdro electricitv for electrifving the 
railwavs can he considered onlv after 1956 when 
the main Bhakra Dam is completed. 


Oral evidence of Mr. Vir Bhan (Denutv Direc- 
tor of Tndustries) and Dr. Bhattacherjea (Coal 
Research Chomist) on behalf of the Punjab 
Government, 


The grant of nrosnecting Jicenses and certi- 
ficates of avnroval in the Puniah is in the hands 
of the Government though orders are nassed on 
the recommendation of the Director of Industries. 

Annlications are made to the Deputv Com- 
missioner of the district concerned and he for- 
wards them to the Director of Industries for 
orders. Prospecting licenses are granted only 
if tho applicant has the requisite exnerience and 
adeauate financial resources; in this matter no 
technical advice ia necessarv. Mining Icases are 
granted only to holders of prospecting licenses 
and extend over neriods varving from 20 to 30 
vears in the first instance.” A few mining leases 
have, howover. been granted for periods of 10 
years also. The lease period is generally de- 
termmed by the applicant’s own wishes. In 
view of the peculiar working conditions in Punjab 
mines it is agreed that the grant of leases for short 


tt 


periods may not be conducive of sound and econo- 
mic working ; but this desirable consideration has 
not so far been taken into account prominently. 


2. Considerable coal resources lie unexploited 
in the Punjab but little work has been done by 
. the Geological Survey of India in proving them, 
With a view to increasing coal production in the 
Punjab a proposal to create a provincial Survey 
Staff was made some time ago but nothing has 
been done so far. , 


3. No detailed survev has vet been made of 
the likely coal requirements of the Punjah. A 
number of post-war Industrialisation plans have 
been framed but it is not certain that the coal 
supply aspect has been clearly considered. An 
impostant additional coal requirement. in the 
Punjab will arise from the 12 new Textile mills 
proposed to be installed in the Province. 


4..In view of the considerable demand for 
coal for jndustries and inferior nature of the 
-Punjab coal, the Provincial Government have 
initiated rescarch with a view to -determining 
whether and how Puniab coal could be used in 
greater quantity locally. Dr. Bhattacharvya, 
who has worked in Germany and America, has 
been placed iv charge of this work. According 
to him little has been done so far in India in re- 
gard to the de-sulphurisation of high sulphur 
content coals. De-sulphnrisation has heen sue- 
cessfully achieved in America bv the Thylox 
process and in Germany by the Threcsin process. 
The experiments heing conducted in the Punjab 
may produce positive results within a year or 
two when thev will probably be published. At 
present the onlv large scale consumers who are 
using the Punjah Coal to any apvreciable extent 
aro'the Cement Works and Brick Kilns. 


5. Control over all matters relating to coal, 


as to other minerals, should vest with the Pro-* 


vinces. It is conceivable that with completely 
autonomous provinces, Bengal for example may 
refuse to supply coal to the Punjab but such a 
contingency need not be seriously considered. 


6. The Punjab Government have taken no 
action so far with regard to the provision of 
better water supply at Makerwal; labour is not 
of a settled nature and any large scale expendi- 
ture may not be justified. Initiative in this 
matter should come more appropriately from 
the mine owners themselves. Government have 
supplied clath, Kerosene Oil and Foodstuffs to 
tho labour during the war and by way of educa- 
tional facilities, some primarv and middle schools 
have heen opened and set aside for colliery labour : 
more however are needed. 


9. Written evidence sent in by the Govt. of 
Bengal (Commerce, Labour and Industries De- 
partment). 


QurstionnairF I. 


Q. 33.-—It is settled law that title in the under- 
ground rights’. (rights in minerals) belongs to 
the Zamindar or to the subordinate tenure holder 
to whom such under-ground rights may have 
been expressly conferred by the Zamindar under 


“the items of the lease. The provisions of Section 
84 of the B. T. Act refer to lands held by a raiyat 
or an under-raivat to whom undergrounds rights 
are not conferred by lease. If, therefore, minerals 
are discovered in the sub-soils of Jands held by 
a raivat or an under raivat, surface rights can 
be acquired under section 84 of the Act to enable 
the Zamindar or the tenure holder as the case 
mav he, to work the minerals. The dual au- 
thorities of the Collector and the Civil Court 
under Section 84 may scem to be unnecessary ; 
but nevertheless the procedure is a summary 
one and cases of acquisition under section 84 
for the purpose of working smb-soil minerals 
are rare indecd. As such there is hardly a case 
for amending the section so as to make the pro- 
cedure more summary. 


Q. 39.—Last year there were 52 primary 
achools in the coal mine areas of the Asansol 
Sub-division with a total enrolment, of 2667 
pupils of whom 1143 were miners’ children. 
Recently 3 of these schools have been abolished. 
Besides these schools in the close vicinity of coal 
mines, there are other primary schools in distant. 
villages, in which a snrinkling of miners’ children 
receive education. With the introduction of the 
Primary Rural Education Act, more facilities 
will he provided. 


Part. of the teaching should be in upcountry 
dialecta. if it is to be effective. The good fea- 
tnres of the tea garden schools in Jalpaiguri 
mav be adopted with advantage when schemes 
are prepared for providing greater facilities for 
education of miners’ children. 


Q. 40.—The migratory character of labour in 
coalfields is duc to two main causes :— 


(1) the labour is generally not local and 
has dceprooted home-loving instinct. 


(2) colliery labour is unskilled and so fin- 
like semiskilled mill workers, they are 
attracted by work in villages when 
they are bored with work in mines. 
Seasonal variations in the demand 
for coal are also partly responsible 
for occasional exodus of the miners 
to the fields. 


A settled mining community may grow gra- 
dually if it he possible to create attractive con- 
ditions of living for them such as :— 


(1) Steady employment ensured by the in- 
dustry and guarantee of adequate 
relief! by the industry with subven- 
tion from the Central Government, 
if necessary. when there may be un- 
employment. 


(2) Remtnerative wages. 


(3) Better housing with plots of land fo 
kitchen gardening. 


of the miners and_ their 


(4) Education 
children. 


(5) Adequate medical and sanitary facilities 
and certain amenities of community 


life. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE IT 


Q.7—The question of acquisition by the 
State of mineral rights has been examined by 
the Land Revenue Commission in paragraphs 
118-121 of their Report. Bengal is prima- 
rily a permanently settled province--where the 
proprietors possess the under-ground rights. 
The main. disadvantages under private  pro- 
prietorship so far as minerals are concerned 
have been stated as follows :— 


(1) Under the present system wastage 
is prevalent and conservation from 
a national point of view is often 
neglected. 


(2) Owing to the necessity of taking 
leases from different landlords and 
the fact that the boundaries of the 
mines often follow entirely unsuit- 


able Revenue Survey boundaries, 
many mines are worked uneconomi- 
cally. 


(3) ‘The number of vrades of landlords 
between the revenue payer and the 
working company, all contending for 
royalties, have had much the same 
harmful effects as subinfeudation in 
land, 


The Commission have advocated the acquisi- 
tion of all mineral rights but they have made 
a distinction between the working mines and 
the mines not yet discovered. As regards the 
former, the Commission have recognised that 
the question of acquisition of royalties is a 
special problem and that if Government decide 
to investigate the acquisition of same, it will 
be necessary to consult experts as to the proper 
system of estimating the mineral assets and the 
amount of compensation that should be pay- 
able. As regards the latter, the Commission 
have recommended that Government — should 
consider the desirability of legislation declar- 
ing that all minerals not yet worked or discover- 
ed will vest in the State. Government propose 
to implement the latter recommendation along 
with the recommendation for the acquisition 
of all rent receiving interests in agricultural 
lands. 


Q. 35—In_ imposing road, public works and 
education cesses, no discrimination has been 
made against coal mines. And the legal com- 
petency of the Provincial Government to levy 
such cesses is beyond question. These imposi- 
tions are not considered unreasonable. 


Q. 73.---These cesses are assessed and realised 
by the Collector from the owner, chief agent, 
manager or occupier of the mines in two equal 
instalments. ‘The proceeds from the road and 
P.W. cesses are ultimately credited to the 
District Boards and those from the cducation 
cess to the District School Boards. Under the 
present administrative structure of the province, 
no alternative arrangement can be suggested. 


Q. 75---No. The activities of the Asansol Mines 
Board of Health, under the Bengal Mines 
Settlement Act should continue in addition to 
the activities of the bodies set up by 


the Central Government. Recently the spheres 
of activity of Asansol Mines Board of Health 
and the Coal Mines Welfare Fund Advisory 
Committee have been provisionally settled in 
consultation with the Govt. of India, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Such Co-ordination is more 
desirable than any attempt at unificaticn. 


Oral evidence of Rai Bahadur Das Gupta, 
Major M. Jafar, and Messrs. R. C. Dutt, A. Karim 
and D. N. Ghosh representing the Government of 
Bengal. 


Questiow.- -Will you please tell us something 
about the question of mineral rights in this 
province ? 


Avswer,—The Land Revenue Commission 
made certain recommendations on the subject. 
So far as acquisition of rights in minerals are 
concerned, the Commission made no recommen- 
dation whatsoever, because they considered it 
to be asubject akin to occupancy rights, and 
as they did not consider the question of acquisi- 
tion of occupancy rights, they omitted considera- 
tion of the acquisition of mineral rights. But the 
Commission thought that royalty rights in minerals 
being on the same footing as the rent received 
by landlords from tenants, should be acquired. 
They, made another recommendation viz. that 
the rights in minerals which have not yet been 
discovered should vest in the Crown. The 
previous Ministry examined these recommenda- 
tions and tentatively accepted them. 


Question. —We find that the Floud Commission 
recommended the acquisition of ‘all minerals 
not yet worked or discovered”. So even mi- 
nerals that have been discovered but not yet 
worked come under this category. 


Axuswer.—I do not think that that was the 
interpretation intended. The present Government 
are re-considering the whole position, and they 
may not accept the previous Ministry’s recom- 
mendation or what has been said in the Bengal 
Govt.’s reply to this Commttee’s question- 
naire. 


Questior.—As regards the ight to mineral 
in lands which are being worked to-day; we 
take it that the Bengal Government have no 
present idea of acquiring them. 


Axnsw:r.—No. But Government are think 
ing of nationalising the whole thing, land and 
anything that lies in the land. 


Ques'iov.—Are you in a position to tell us 
whether, in the event of the Bengal Government 
not acquiring mineral rights, they would agree 
to the Centre, the Centre of to-day or the Centre 
which may be existing in future, acquiring 
then ? 


Avswer—The Bengal Government itend to 
have full control over minerals, They are against 
handing over control to the Ceutre, 
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Qurstion.—-We have had no definite declara- 
tion from the Government of Bengal regarding 
enforcement of a uniform system of mining 
laws in this country. Is it your view that it 
is desirable to keep all powers in respect of mi- 
ning laws, production, distribution etc. in the 
hands of the Provinces ? 


Answer.--Yes, but the existing laws will be 
enforced until .such time as some other laws. 
replace them. 


Qurstion.—At the present, the Provinces have 
no right to interfere in the enforcement of the 
Indian Mines Act. Do the Bengal Government 
desire to have their own scts of rules in regard 
to methods of working etc. 


Answer.—They intend to have _ full control 
over. mineral rights und mineral] practices. The 
advice of this Committec or any other Committee 
will be. very welcome to them. 


Question.—Will they be prepared to fall in 
line with other Provinces or with the Centre in 
respect of uniformity of either control or pro- 
cedure regarding the development of an import- 
ant’ mineral like coal. 


Answer.—Unicss.and until we know the decision 


of other Provinces, we cannot say whether the. 
with: 


Bergsl Government would. fall in. line 
them. 


Question.—It may be neccssary to have some 
co-ordihated control or co-ordinated regula- 
tion of mineral development of the Provinces ; 
that co-ordination is not possible unless some 
uniformity is achieved. 


Answer.—For the mutual benefit of all. But 
we cannot say anything about that at the mo- 
ment, 


Question.—Is it the view of the Government 
of Bengal that there should be some control 
over mining leases in this Province ? 


4nawer.—-There are certain oxisting rules 
which are to be followed in granting mining 
leases, and they are being revised. 


Question.~-At present Government have no 
right to interfere in the matter of granting of 
leases by landlords. Is it the view of Govern- 
‘ment that the grant of leases by landlords should 
be controlled in any way ? 


Answer.—I doubt whether that can be done 
unless tho whole frame work of procedure is 
changed. aes is in a different footing from 
the rest of the Provinces. Here there is no 
definite law on the subject, but the matter has 
gone up to the Privy Council in many cases, 
and it has been definitely decided that rights in 
minerals in permanently settled areas vest in 
landlords. 

Question.—Taking the position as you state 
that mineral rights are inherently mixed up 
with surface rights of landlords in the perma- 
nent settlement, do you consider it advisable 
and feasible to control the grant of leases for 
the: pugpose of exploitation of minerals under. 
ground ? 


Answer.—Speaking personally, I do not know 
how we can interfere with their absolute  dis- 
cretion in the matter of granting leases, so long 
as the Permanent Scttlement remains. 


Question.—In your view it is not feasible. 
Is it also your viow that it ia not desirable ? 


Answer.—If it is in the interest of tho country 
as a. whole, surely there oan be no. objcction. 


Question.—Keeping in mind the development 
of coal mines in the permanently settled areas 
of Bengal, and the present state of coal mines 
and the cual industry in Bengal, do you think 
that some sort of control should be exercised 
by the Provincial Government in the matter of 
granting leases ? 


Answer.— Yes. 


Questix2.—You are aware that thore are quite a 
lvcge numbor of coal mines which aro of unecono- 
mic sizos owing to the proseut indiscriminate 
system of granting leases. Fragmentation of 
these leases has occurred. Have you any solution 
for this state of affairs ? 


Answer.- Small fragmented holdings, as in 
the case of agricultural Jand, are evils, and should 
be-done away with. 


Question.—Short of nationalisation of mineral 
rizhLs, is there aay other solution in your opinion ? 
Should they be made compulsorily to amalga- 
mate with earch otber, and, if so, who should be 
the desiding authority ? 


Answir, -Daring the wor everything waa done 
under the Defence of Tndia Rules, but in nornaal. 
timer wo shall: have recourse to the. legislatuse. 
T douht very much whether the legislature wilt 
atree to such a course. I think that will be too. 
hig a atep. 


Question. -Taking your argument a bit furthor 
your personal, opiaion is that acquisition by the 
State of taineral rights or nationalisation will 
wls> be too big a step? 


Anewer.- -Of course. Control is the first 


stage. 


Questiun.--Do you think. there is any role for 
the Central Government to play in matters of 
health and education in the coalfields’ arcas. 


Answer.—As: matters. stand at present, the 
Ce-tral Government must take a considerable 
pare in provincial matters in the shape of advice, 
finance ete. In the present constitutional posi- 
tiv’, the Central Government have no rosponsi- 
bility as far as kealth matters are concorned. 
Thir advice in the event of famino and epidemics 
will be valued. 


Question. —Is it your opinion that in respect 
of Inbour, welfare, health, sanitation, education 
etc., Provinces. should be permitted to carry on 
their own development work or: improvement 
irrespective of what the Province next door 
does? Stould there bo no co-urdination ? 
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Answer.—There should -bo, because thero .is 
no bar to an epidemic discase afossing from one 
Province to another. So there must be co-ordina- 
tion between adjciuing areas. 


Question..—So you-will have no objection if there 
wero some sort of an advisory body to co-ordinate 
the activities of two Provinces in-respect of public 
health matters and also in respect of educational 
onatters ? 


Answer.--I do not know about educational 
matters, but as regards public health instead of 
an advisory body being set up, exchange of in- 
formation would be enough. 


:‘Queshon.-—Talking of cesses, there is the road 
cess. I bolieve it is collected on the basis of 
profits, one anna per ton on profits. Is there 
amy real objection to basing ‘this cess on despat- 
ches instead of on profits ? 


Answer.-—The question was discussed hy the 
Bengal Government, but a decision on it is pera. 
ing. From the administrative point of view it 
is much better. We drafted a ‘bill to amond the 
Cess Act in respect of assessment, but it conld 
not be proceeded with. 


Question. —If all the cesses, Central and Pro- 
vincial, were unified, IT do not say amalgamated 
ono particular basis with the consént of all the 
Provinces, concerned and stops were taken to 
collect the amount through one agency, plus 
tho obligation to distribute the collection ‘pro 
rata to various Provinoes, could you ‘ell us 
whether that would be an improvement on. the 
prasent methods of collection ? 


Answer.—Under Section 124 of the Government 
of [India Act, a Provincial Government can be 
authorised to make collection on behalf of the 
Centre :of assessments inade by the Centre and 
vice aad Prima facie, it strikes mo as conve- 
nent. 


Question.—Do you agree ‘that in the case of a 
special industrial community sach ‘as coalmining 
sie ol the provision of extraordi- 
nary facilities are necessary, by way of ‘health 
raedical facilities and education Pa 


Answer.—Yes, but the actual burden sh iid 
not faTl on the ordinary Provincial revenuo. : Part 
of it should come from the Welfare Fumd, and 
part should be provided by the industry itsf. 


Questson.—You consider that, although tho 
Provincial Government are quite ready to provide 
the nevessury facilities for this particular commu- 
nity, the cost mey be more than what they are 

ef to bear for other communitios in the 
Province and that the additional cost thereof 
should be met by ths industry itself. 


Answer.—Yes. 


Questvon.--We would like to ‘know of the plans 
of the Beugal Government, which would es 
a very substantial increaeo in the demand of coal 
in the Prowince. 


Answer. —Tnduatries ‘are sincroasing all ‘over ‘the 
Province and go there will he inoresage :in ‘the de- 
‘mand of coal. Unfortunately the ‘Provincial 
Government have not as vet formulated ‘large 


‘comprehensive schemes in regard to big induatries. 


According to India Governme t's pluns we have 
utilised 325,000 spindles far the expansion of 
existing mills and for the erection of 12 new 
mills. Some cement units and vegetable ghee 
manttfacturing units huve abo be2n allocated ‘te 
Bengal. Besides, we are pressing for anauther 
unit of tho iron and steél industry in Bengal. 
The Panel has ‘recommended that one mora unit 
muy ‘be established in Bartwan Division. 


Question.—It is rather surprising that you are 
asking for a steel unit, when there ara sovera! 
other industries which aro lacking in the Province. 
We are interested with the program? as we are 
to find ont‘ additional requirements of coal in 
view of the development plan and, therefore, 
wo will be grateful if you could give us-spocific 
details in respoct of various sehen. 


Answer.--It is difficult to give varions details 
at this stage as all our plans are not complete. 
Besides Provincial plans will depend to a large 
extent on the policy and programme of the 
Central Government. In any cise there will be 
dovelopments in respect of the jitte muvusery 
in newer lines, cenont works, engino»ring in- 
dustry ete. These devolopnoats will no doubt 
actelerate the demand fer coal but the electrica. 
development for which Bengal Government have 
a nitmber of large szale schemes tn viow wilt 
uttimatoly reduc» this increasing demand for 
coal. 

Question. -Have you any views on the ques- 
tion of utilisation of coal as a source of power as 
against utilisation of hydro-electric powor ? 


Answer.—We have a big scheme for a'grid 
systen. ‘Sohomes for installang a thermal ‘power 
station near Asansol end Ranigan for the purpors 
of feeding industries are under considoravion. 
Electrification of railways round about ‘Caloatta. 
is alao unvisaged, although ‘the qrestion has net 
been txkken up with the Railway authorities. 
Tho wholo question of-clectrical development in 
Borgall on-a planned basis is under investigation. 


Question .—There was a reference in the 1937 
Coal Mining Committee's Report to Section ‘84 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act and Section 50 of 
the Chota-Nagpur Tonancy Act, and_ the re. 
commendation was that Section 84 of the Benga! 
Tenancy Act should be amended so as to allow 
of the same procedure for the acquisition of a 
holding or any part thereof for purpose of min- 
ing as is laid down in Section 50 of the Chota- 
Naygpor Act. I understand that the attention 
of the Bengal Government was drawn to this re- 
convmendation and the decision conveyed was that 
they did not consider the time opportune for suct 
an amendment of the Act. Is that correct ? 


Answer.—I do not know whether Government 
took any decision. As a matter of fact Govern- 
ment do not undertake any amendment to an 
Act unless any defects are drawn to the notice 
of Government in the actual operation of the 
Act. 
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Question—The Act came up for a comprehen- 
sive revision in other respects after the publica- 
tion of the report of the 1937 Coal Mining Com- 
mittee Obviously this point escaped the atten- 
tion oi Government ? Under the Chota-Nagpur 
Tenancy Act which is considered as a parallel 
to the Bengal Tenancy Act, the Bihar courts 
received every year 40 to 50 cases under 
Section 50 of the Act. Could you tell us the 
number of cases under Section 84 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act? 


Answer.—So far as Bengal is concerned, no appli- 
cation has come to our knowledge. As _ this Sec- 
tion does not cover acquisition of land for mining 
purposes, naturally no application has been made. 
So far as I can remember, the only district con- 
cerned is Burdwan, and we can find out) whether 
there have been any cases on rercod, and if so what 
action was taken. 


Question.—If Government takes over key indus- 
tries and key resources, should they operate them- 
selves ? 


Answer.—I cannot say how they will work mines 
if they are nations’ ed. The State itself may 
work them or they may have an agency to opera- 
te the mines. 


Question.-Regarding the road ess, the bur- 
den on the colliery is not proportionately as the 
profits increase, and that if the profits are fal- 
ling, the road cess collection increases. Would 
it not be an equitable procedure from the point 
of view of road development that the cess should 
be a uniform cess on despatches ? 


Answer.—Government decided that, from the 
administrative point of view of Government 
revenuc, it would be better to have assessment 
based on desptaches. That was decided, but 
actually nothing could be done. 


Question.—As regards co-ordination between 
two neighbouring Provinces, we should like to 
ask whether the department responsible for 
either sanitation or education in Bengal keeps it- 
self informed as to what is exactly happening in 
the neighbouring province of Bihar ? 


Answer.—There is a system of exchange of epi- 
demic reports, monthly, fortnightly and weekly. 


Question. Do you get any special statistical 
information about the coalfields, for instance ? 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—The question of co-ordination or uni- 
formity of control by a centralised machinery 
has been raised in connection with one or two ques- 
tions. We can appreciate the position taken that 
the Government of Bengal desire to be absolutely 
independent in regard to questions relating to the 
coal industry. Apart from control over production 
and distribution of coal, certain suggestions have 
been made to have control over consumption, 
te., which particular types of coal should be per- 
mitted for particular uses. Supposing this is 
found necessary, which authority under your 


scheme would be charged with this duty of 
exercising control. 


Answer.—We have no scheme at present. 


Question.—Do you not realise that it would be 
dificult to have an exclusively provincial 
control ina matter of this kind, because you are 
confined to your own sources of coal, and it may 
be that you will have to depend upon outside 
sources of coal for some of your needs ? 


Answer. ~That is right. There would be no 


objection to co-ordination without powers of 
control. Where control comes in, we would 
object. That is the crux of the whole problems. 


Uniformity of procedure all over India in various 
provinces is essential and most desirable, but if 
it is going to be enforced by a Central authority 
I am sure the Provincial Government will raise 
objection. 


10. Written evidence sent in by the Govt of Assam 
(Revenue Departments.) 


QUESTIONNATRE I 


Question 1.—The Government of Assam would 
have no objection to a measure of Central Control 
over the development of mining leases provided 
that the Provincial Government revenues are not 
deprived of the receipts they now obtain from this 
source. 


Question 36.—From every point of view, re- 
search for the miximum utilization of coal must 
be welcome, If and when the Garo Hills coal- 
fields are developed, utilization of bye-products 
and minimizations of waste will be of special im- 
portance. 


Question 40.—A great deal should be done to 
improve the conditions of labour, both housing, 
medical and educational. The extent to which 
the coal industry can intself reasonably be 
expected to bring about this improvement de- 
pends to a large extent on the future financial 
prospects of the industry, which are undoubtedly 
precarious, and especially in view of the possi- 
bility of a real effort to develop Hydro-electric 
power in Assam. The coal industry like other 
major enterprises in Assam is at present served 
almost entirely by immigrant, migratory and in 
many cases merely visitant, labour, and the aim 
suggested by both the Provincial Coal Control- 
ler and the Labour Commissioner, Assam of 
inducing Jabour to settle on or near the coal- 
fields depends for success partly on the local 
facilities, which in some cases will probably — be 
found to be nil, and partly upon the prospect of 
such labour finding any inducements adequate 
for it to settle. This Government, do not think 
that stabilization can be easily achieved. 


Question 39.—Regarding the improvement of 
educational facilities in Coalfields, the Govern- 
ment of Assam are of opinion that industries 
which are not managed by Government should 
be made responsible on the financial side, partly 
if not wholly, for the education of labour wor- 
king in those areas, 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 
Part [ 


1. The Government of Assam has already ag- 
teed to the centralised control of coal and 
oil mines and such other mincrals of national 
and strategic importance subject only to the 
right of the Provincial Government to appro- 
priate the royalitics and to select the lessees 
with whom leases should be issued to work the 
mines. 


2. This is a question of detail which the Pro- 
vincial Government would Iecave to the Central 
Government to solve. 


Part II. 


. 7—10—The permanently settled areas in this 
province total 6137 Sq. miles and fee simple 
area 300 sq. miles, in both of which the land 
holders have got full right to the minerals. Go- 
vernment are not aware whether there are any 
mineral deposits in these lands but  helieve 
that if any exist they havo not been worked 
to any extent. Although the question is~.of 
little importance in Assam with regard to 
coal centralised control as to the methods of 
working etc. without expropriating the land 


Part VI 


65—Four leases were issued during this period. 
Details are given in the statement enclosed. 


66—-The mining leases issued by the Govern- 
ment contain no provision for the methods of 
working. 


67.—None. 


68..-Yes Government agree that the Centra 
Government may take power to standardise rates 
of royalty and regulate Salami but this Govern- 
ment do not agree to the abolition of Salami 
altogether. 


69—70.—No fragmentation of holding 
so far come to the notice of the Government. 


has 


71.—Government will not object to legislation 
for ensuring that the areas leased in future are of 
proper economic size. The problem, however, 
does not exist in Assam. 


72.—Yes, in the. Giro Hills District of this 
province there are several untapped or rathor 
partially exploited and important coal bear. 
ing areas in the lower Eocene Cherra (Tura) 
sandstone stage. Two leases have been issued 
by the Government. One area has not yet beon 


holders would in Government's opinion be de- worked and the other only partially worked and 
sirable. The question would assume greater Government are enquiring the reasons behind the 
importance in Assam as regards rights in oil partial working. ‘The coal is however not of good 
which can hardly be worked by individual small quality on account of the high percentage of 
land holders. Sulphur in it. 
The following is an extract of the analysis. 
Locality Moisture Ash Violatile Fixed Calorific Remarks 
matter moisture carbon value 
Jess 

Baljong ¥ 3°53 9°06 43°99 13°41 7457 Sulphur -=3:06 % 

(Upper seam) 
Baljong ; . 2°91 3°40 33°50 60°19 7809 Sulphur 2°14 .% 

(Lower seam) : 
Dogring . 3°U3 3°88 34°31 58°28 7782 Sulphur 2°38 % 

(Lower seam) 
Waimon : . . . 1°49 621 61°32 40° 98 8130 Salphur 3°30 % Cuking 

(Upper seum). ‘ : 
Chutmang Hangsapal " , 2°62 0°90 42°46 53°96 strongly Caking. 
Right bank of Simusang 2. 3°00 2-26 41°78 52°94 Ditto. 

above Siju 
Dapai river N. of Dapsi 1°64 3°68 58°50 31-18 Ditto, 

Khosogiri East of 

Dapsi 
Thologiri .  . . «6 « 5 4u 2 36 41°76 50°48 Ditto. 


Government propose to lease out untapped 
areas to applicants as and when they come for- 
ward. One applicant named Mr. Hutchinson 
of Calcutta has already recently put in fora 
prospecting license with a view to extensive de- 


a of coal and limestone areas in these 
ills, 


73. The Provincial Government do not 


any cess except only royalty and dead rent 
are unable to offer any uscful suggestion. 


levy 
and 
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(ANNEXURE REFERRED TO IN REPLY T0 QUESTION 68 OF QUFSTIONNAIRE IT). 


Statement giviny details of leases tseued. 











Name of dis- Nasaeof Appli- Mine- ‘Nature of Areu. Date of Duration Joad tont  Surface-rent Royalty per Remarks. 
trict Tahasil, cant. tala, grant common- of Liosnaeper anmum = pe aore Appin, 
Taluk Vill ot -PoL. cemont or per 
Village. or of License — Louse. annun, 
leuse. or 
logan. 
1. Garo Hills Meesra. A. K. Cuul. Mining 1048°56 = 1-6-44 30 yearn «Ra. hhl4/2/- Bo. U/- Coal-5% of the 
Bhattacharjee lense. —urrea. including per acro. sale = value at 
& Md. Haniff local pita mouth or 
Ltd. tatea of Re. 4} annan per 
65/9/- ton whichever 
ia greater. Coal 
dust-half — -the 
rato of coal. 
2. Garo Hilla. The Aesnociu- Lime. Mini 801-6 ° 30 yeura Ra. 892/- -/4/- per @} aanes per * The 
ted Cement Co. stone,’ ray acros. plue Ry. acre. ton or § % of lease 
Ltd. Coal 27/14 local the pitemouth will be 
& Clay. Tatos. volue whichever opere- — 
is greater onall tive in 
cosl. 2 annaa ite , 
3 pies tan britinety 
or 24% of pita from 
mouth value let Jun- 
whichever isa ‘ua of 
greuter on all the year 
cual dust. folio- 
wing 
tho 
CORA: 
tidn 
of ‘hos 
tilities. 
6. BibseagerMi- Raisuhib P. C. Coal. Mining 1684-20 30 yearn, He. 1/- per He, I/per Cual- 44 annus 
kir Hills Roy. lenge. acron. ~ wcre. actu. por ton. : 
duat at annas 
2} por ton. 
4. Mr, Bheri Mr, Bhari- Coal. Mining 2 aq." 21-09-40 30yrs. Ro. l/- ‘Re. 1/- -/6/5 per ton. 
rath Mutha Inase. miles ‘per acre = per acre. 


Written Evidence sent in by the Government! 
Assam (Chief Inspector of oilers). 
Questionnaire IT, 


Question No. 16.—Deficit in production can be 
made good by enforcing users to follow advice 
iven in various Fuel Economy pamphlets. 
ome owners who followed a few of the instruc- 
tions profitted considerably, saving 20 to 25 
per cent of fucl bill. With the cessation of 
war there has been a general feeling that coal 
would again be plentiful and there exists no 
further necessity for war time economy mea- 
sures. Economy campaign must be carried right 
through. 


Question No. 18.—The complete regulation of the 
use of different coals for different purposes is essen- 
tial but machinery to implement this can only be 
advisory atearlier stage. Necessary equipments 
are not available to all users to utilise low grade 
fuel. Low grade fuel must be dirt cheap to 
panne its use at a great distance from col- 
iery. 


of 


Along with complete analysis of all Indian coals 
mvestigation into the behavious of different coals 
in industrial furnaces are to be carricd out. This 
aa not in any way defer the working of cont- 
rol. 


Question No. 19.—I amin favour of general re- 
gulation of the use of coal in industries though [ 
consider Nailways can play a great part in saving 
campaign. 

Question No. 20.—I favour grading of coal for 
internal consumption. In case, any of the three 
alternatives, is decided Local Government shall 
have a Coal Controller whose repsonsibility 
would be to ensure correct coal being supplicd 
to or used by industries. 


Question No. 22.—My suggestion, always, was 
that distribution should be on zonal basis. 


Question No. 23.—Pooling of rail freight will 
be necessary for the success of zonal distribution 
Question No. 24, Vixation of rail freight for all 
qualities of coal is advantageous for Railways 
but a revised freight policy is necessary for the 
success of control of graded coals. 


Question No. 51, High grade stoam cval should 
be need in Lozomotive and crane boilers. In 
stationary land boilere lower grade of coal can 
be used. 

Ques'io. No. 52. —Rea-ciction will be in the fo-m 
of control of geaded coals for Industries, 

Question No. 53,—For steam coals, I do not think 
state ownership and control are necessary at this 
atage, 

Question No.61.—There are advantages in the 
use of pulverisod col or colloidal fuel. Big in- 
dustrics can derive benofit from their use. For 
modium powered factories, effictency of utilisa- 
tion with mechanical stokers and various travell- 
ing grates is equally great. Use of palverised 
coal is advantageous from the point of conserva- 
tion aS coals that coald not be used in stokers 
may be ttsed in pulv-rised ‘form. 

Question No. 62.—Power stations in the coal field 
will produce cheap pow.; which will be a great 
fillip to the electrification of railways. Steam 
Locomotives, considering power losses in shunting 
in different stations use only &% of the heat 
value of the best coal and as Railways consume 
a fair share of good quality of coal most uneco- 
nomically electification will mean great coneer- 
vation of national assets. 

Question No. 64. Carbonisstion industry utilises 
75% of heat of cori where as best power stations 
will probably utilis: 20%. If not ior other Tea. 
sons for best coal economy and efficiency coal 
ior the distillation industry should receive speci. 
al consideration. 


Warren Evipanca Sprrin py tHE ReaionaL Coa. Commissionne, Department or Iwn- 


DUSTRIES AND SUPPLIES 


— 


(THROUGH THE ASSAM 





GOVERNMENT). 


Questionnaire 11. 


Part I'(1)—I1 consider. that the Central Govern- 
ment should now enact legislation to rest in 
itself the power to regulate mines and mineral 
development and to control the distribut on.of coal, 
This ig necessary in order that the country on the 
whole is able to conserve coal resources and 
thereby utilise the respective grades of coal to 
the best of advantage. 

In view of the anticipated’ short fall in pro- 
duction. of high grade coals, it wilt; therefore, 
be necessary for distribution to be under the 
control of' a Central’ Organisation in order to 
arrange the zoning of transport and allot coal to 
the best of advantage according to grades. 


Part. II, (6).—The Indian Government Rail- 
ways operating their collieries has to some 
own extent in the past been the cause of a 
depression in the coal: markets thereby creating 
certain uneconomic factors in the coal indus- 
try. 

If the stato is to. continue operating these 
collieries without causing cconomic  distur- 
bances, it therefore necessitates the continuance 
of control from the Central Government. 


(44) ‘Che question of.improving output of the 
Indian Coal Mines has recently: received ws cons 
siderable amount of attention and in Assam the 
low. output per man is due to very difficult 
mining conditions combined with absenteeism 
cither through sickness or through the lack 
of thrift on the part of'the work-men. 


To effect an improvement it is necessary to. 
apply (a) good Anti Malaria Control and Sanita- 
tion with adequate medical attention (b) provide 
consumer goods necessary for a better standard 
of living (c) edncate the personnel to appreciate 
the necessities of life and (d) apply, if possible, 
bonus systems fur attendance at work. 


(15) Tn Assam the system of coal raising con- 
tractors: has helped: in maintaining output by 
keeping their own respective communities 
togethen and assisting with their, welfare. 


(16) Coal mining in gencral is an arduous 
occupation apart from the degree of danger and 
in consequence, the mining personnel should 
have better basic wages compared with work- 
men in other industries. 


The basis should be such as to be inducive to 
persons to take up the work of'coal mining for 
2 livelihood. 


This of course would only be an immediate 
-emedy but it is also necessary that the applica- 
sion of machine mining methods be considered 
wherever possible in order that the output per 
nan at the coal face can be increased accor- 
lingly. 


Part IV. (50).,—Assam Coal is considered to be 
vigh grade steam raising coal. with a high. calo- 


‘ifie value equivalent to that of Welsh Steam, 


N 


Physically the coal is soft with a ter.dency to 
disintegrate and in consequence, appioximately 
50 per cent of the run of mine coal is produced in 
the form of dust. 


None the less, this coal has proved to be a firat 
class steam raising coal used to advantage by 
Railways, River Steamers and the Tea Industry. 


(51) There cannot help but be considerable 
waste when coals like Assam Coal, of high vola- 
tile content, are utiliscd and in the ordinary fur- 
naces for steam raising. 


Better efficiency could be obtained by using 
in a pulverised form but this would entail ex- 
pensive plant which would be of little advantage 
to the average consumer. 


Once low temperature carbonisation is a suc- 
cessful proposition, then high volatile coals can 
bo utilised to full advantage by extracting cer- 
tain by-products, leaving a residual colloidal 
fuel which could be used, for both industrial and 
domestic purposes. 


(61) In view of the above reference, I do con- 
sider, that it is necessary for action to be taken 
regarding the carbonisation of the high volatile 
coals such as those produced in Assam. 


As no developments have yet been taken in 
this direction, it is my opinion that the matter 
should receive consideration as soon as possible. 
Many valuable by-products would be obtained 
and the residual fuel would still be suitable for 
industrial and domestic purposes. 


Part VII (72).—There are at present in Assam 
two. untapped deposits of coal in (a). the Mikir 
Hills and (6) The Garo Hills. 


At presont the development of both fields is 
under consideration and it is expected that in 
the former coalfield approximately two millions 
tons of workable coal aro available while in the 
lattor 1,000 million tons of coal is present in the 
area of which 500 million tons can be won by 
suitable methods at a reasonable cost. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF Sim Harotp Dagnneay 
AND Messrs. A.G. Patron, M.H. Hussain, 
S.K. Darra, A.H.S. FLETCHER AND I.E. Conmack, 
REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Questton.—Will you please elucidate your general 
views. on the Committee’s questionnaires ? 

Answer.--Any discussion on major points has 
to envisage what the future constitutional posi- 
tion will be. If we knew tho answer to this ques- 
tion, we might be clearer in our ideas. 


Question.—The Indian Coalfields’ Committee 
do not know what constitutional changes will 
take place and we must stick to our terms of 
reference based on the existing constitution. 
You have stated in your written reply that the 
Government of Assam would have no objection 
to a measure of control by the Centre over mining 
leases provided the Provincial Government are 
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not deprived of the revenues they now obtain 
from this source. Is this still the view of the 
Government of Assam ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.--The regulation of mining methods 
for safety is a matter for the Central Government 
at present. Have the Provincial Government 
any objection to that being continued ? 


Answer.—We agree to the continuation of the 
present practice. 


Question.—On the question of research in coal, 
the Central Government has already started a 
Fuel Research Institute. Experiments so far 
conducted show that it is possible to reduce the 
sulphur content in Assam coals without destroy- 
ing the coking properties. Should the Central 
Government wish to impose a cess for research 
on an all-India basis, would the Provincial Govern- 
ment object ? 


Answer.—This Government cannot object, and 
the Central Government can utilise the proceeds 
of the cess in the manner thought best by them. 
We agree that it would be proper to centralise 
research work instead of appointing expensive 
officers in Provinces. On the analogy of the 
excise duty on oil which now goes to the Central 
Government, we have no say in that of a cess on 
coal, But if, due to constitutional changes, the 
Centre gives up its excise revenue and the 
power of imposing excise duties reverts to Pros 
vincial Governments, the position will be diff- 
erent. 


Question.—Do you generally follow the Central 
Government’s directives in connection with the 
welfare of coal mining labour ? 


Answer.—-The coal industry can be compared 
to the tea industry in this respect, conditions 
being similar in’ many ways. In both the 
industries there is provincial legislation in regard 
to the control of immigration, but there is a Jack 
of specific legal provisions concerning welfare. 
The Provincial Government feel that welfare 
measures should be tackled by themselves. Re- 
garding improvement in educational facilities 
in the coalfields, we endorse the views expressed 
in our written statement that the Government 
of Assam are of opinion that industries which 
are not managed by Government should be made 
responsible on the financial side, partly if not 
wholly, for the education of labour employed in 
the industries. 


Question.—In Bengal the Floud Commission 
Report is under consideration, and one of the 
recommendations of the Committee is that rights 
over undiscovered mincrals should vest in the 
State. Has the Assam Government any views 
on this ? 


Answer.—Almost aljl the districts in Bengal 
are permanently settled, and there is a record of 
the rights which accrue to the landlords in those 
districts. Sylhet and Goalpara are the only two 
districts coming under permanent settlement in 
Assam. In Sylhet we never had a settlement, 
and until interests are recorded, it is impossible 
to envisage buying them out. Government have 


never exercised their rights to minerals in these 
districts, and the Secretary of State in 1880 or 
thereabout disclaimed any intention of enforcing 
such rights. Between 1862 and 1865 a number 
of ‘‘ fee simple” grants were made, chiefly to tea 
gardens, but one includes a coal mine, where 
Government parted with all their rights, including 
mineral rights, and no royalty was payable 
on minerals found in such land. In one such 
tea garden at Badarpur oil was found, and 
all the royalty went to the proprietor, and not 
to Government. 


With regard to the grant of mining leases, the 
previous Ministry approved of Central control, 
provided that the Centre did not propose to 
interfere with their sources of revenue in the 
shape of royalty and left them the discretion 
of selecting lessees. We are agreeable to have 
a uniform rate of royalty in all Provinces, but 
as conditions differ so much from Province to 
Province, we doubt whether it will be practicable 


We must also lay stress on one more aspect, 


_If the natural resources of coal are pooled on an 


all-India_ basis, the question of the Provincial 
Government’s share in the profits should also 
be considered in the same way. In the case of 
the oil excise duty we have to give up what we 
consider to be our right in the oil. ‘The excise 
powers lie entirely in the hands of the Central 
Government which is reluctant to part with even 
a fair proportion of the revenues according to the 
origin of the mineral. 


Question.—It has been brought to our notice 
that many interests are retaining land but refrain 
from conducting general or chemical surveys of 
coalin the property. What will be your attitude 
if the Central Government were to take up those 


“<surveys ? 


Answer.—The Provincial Government would 
welcome any surveys that the Central Government 
may take up, provided there is no vested interest 
of the Central Government. 


Question.—Has there been any difficulty in 
the past about recognising a colliery company’s 
requirements of surface land as a proper purpose 
for action under the Land Acquisition Act ? 


Answer.—We have had no difficulty in coal 
areas. The whole difficulty has been in oil arcas. 
Under a section of the Assam Revenue Regula- 
tion, swift operation in the matter of surface 
acquistion is possible so far as oil companies are 
concerned. 


Question.—On the question of leases, has 
there been any objection raised to the restriction 
of the lease period to 30 years, renewable for a 
further period of 30 years ? 


Answer.-—No representation has been made 
to us. 


Question.—Could you tell us something about 
your various development schemes ? 


Answer.—The biggest development in Assam 
is expected to be in the Garo Hills area, and | 
understand that this might be developed side 
by side with hydro-electric power, especially as 
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the coal’is suitable for certain chemical industrics, 
particularly carbide. We were recently advised 
that the best thing would be to start with a nursery 
thermal scheme to serve a suitable experimental 
area. There is also a scheme for developing 
hydro-electric power from the river Someshwari 
by building adam. We are due to have 4 cotton 
mills, 2 sugar and alcohol factories, one paper 
mill, and two or three jute mills in the province. 
These will be fully state-owned, though private 
enterprises may be given a managing agency to 
work them. 


Question.—Have your Government any pro- 
posal to nationalise coal mines ? 


Answer.—Originally Government porposed that 
new coal mines should be fully state-owned. 
On re-consideration, they have come to the view 
that they should jom hands with private enterp- 
rise to work new coal mines. They are not so 
much interested in coal as a primary product 
as in its use for industrial purposes, and they 
would rather see that coal is not exploited at all 
than exploited for sale outside the province as 
a raw material. The Assam Government have 
not considered the question of taking over any 
of the existing coal mines on payment of compen- 
sation. 


Question.—In your written statement you have 
not agreed to the abolition or salami altogether. 
What is the reason ? 


Answer.—There is no provision in the Mineral 
Concessions Manual for ‘* salami”. In a recent 
case the royalty rate per ton of coal was increased 
from the usual rate of 4} annas to 54 annas 
in Heu of payment of “ salami’. Whether or 
not ‘‘ salami” will be charged in future leases 
is a point for consideration. 


Question.--You import about. 25,000 tons ef 
coal from Bengal and Bihar for tea gardins per 
year. As you want to regulate the production 
of your coals to such an extent that imparts from 
outside the Province may not be necesasery, cap 
you cover the whole Province with the output 
from your existing mincs ? 


Answer.—If Garo Hill and Khasi Hill coals 
can be made available for the plains, it will greatly 
diminish the import of coal from Bengal. Stea- 
mer services are already using Khasi coal to a 
great extent. For some time to come, at any 
rate, coal will have to be imported from Bengal 
and Bihar. 
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11. Warrren Evipence or tHe SECRETARY TO 

THE HoNn’BLE THE AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR 

GewxrgaL, Resipent & CHizr ComMISSIONER IN 
BaLucwistan QUETTA. 


The inquiry of the Committee was limited to 
the coalfields of Bengal, Bihar and Central Pro- 
vinces and consequently did not provide for 
in investigation into conditions in Baluchistan. 


I append below replies to Questionnaire I. The 
conditions which impressed the two Committees 
to recommend control by State over method 
of extraction, first working etc. still prevail in 
Baluchistan. 


Due to the following reasons the action taken 
by Government in increasing the powers of the 
Mines Department and by establishing the Coal 
Mines Stowing Boards has not resulted in any 
improvement in Baluchistan :— 


(t) Due to difficult working conditions, 
the type of labour available, and 
difficulty in obtaining mining staff 
trained in modern methods, the me- 
thod of working is primitive. 


The seams outcrop in the hills and 
have a thickness of between 16” and 
4’.6" with an inclination varying from 
45° to the vertical and the mines vary 
in distance from 2 to 20 miles from 
Railway loading depots. 


(iti) The mines are situated in tribal 
territory and the labour who are tri- 
besmen are difficult and undisciplined. 


(iv) Transport from the mine to rail-head 
is by means of a combination of animal 
transport and lorries over difficult 
hilly country. 


(v) Approximately 85% of the Baluchistan 
coal is produced in the form of dust. 


(1) 


The coal from Quetta District disintegrates 
into dust on exposure to atmosphere. The Sibi 
District supplics coal with approximately 20 per- 
cent steam and Mach District produces approxi- 
mately 10 percent steam coal. 


‘yi) The market for Baluchistan is uncer- 
tain. The use of Bengal coal is po- 
pular and is comparatively cheaper 
due to easior mining conditions and 
great advantage obtained by the the 
telescopic principle of rates which 
the Railway apply to the transport 
of coal. © owners are consequ- 
ently loath to risk capital in develo- 
pment on modern lines. 


A rough estimate shows that workablo reserves 
of coal in Baluchistan amount to 150 million tons. 
The annual raisings of coal for the last ten years 
are shown in the list below :— 


1936 8,099 tons. 
1937 17,519 ” 
" 1938 .. 21,894 ” 
1980 .» 25,684 ” 


1940 19,020 tons 
194) . 22,670 ” 
1942 35,677 ” 
1943 56,627. ” 
1944 .. 87,500 ” 
1945 .-1,38,912  ” 


Raising for tha firs! three months of 1946 amo- 
unted to 80,490 toi s. 


The chief factor which brought about the incr- 
ease in raisings is the demand for Baluchistan 
coal and we consider that the first action of the 
Government is to ensure a market for Baluchistan 
coal. Experiments have proved that very good 
briquettes can be made from all Baluchistan coals 
and it is considcred if more and/or larger briquett- 
ing plants were installed in each of the districts 
the fuel demand of Punjab and Sind could be 
met from Baluchistan. 


T(2) Baluchistan coal has not been exported 

out of India. 

II(3) No comments. 

LI(4) No comments. 

IT(5) No comments. 

11(6) No comments. 

II(7) Baluchistan coal has not been graded. 
We suggest that all Baluchistan 
coals may bo graded under the Coal 
Grading Board Act. 

11(8) Grading of coal for the internal market 

is desirable and we suggest it should 
be made compulsory. 

TI(9) No comments. 

111410) No comments. 
Iik(11) No comments. 
TH(12) No comments. 

IV(13) No comments. 

IV(i4) No comments. 

IV(15) No comments. 

1V(16) No collicry undertaking fossessea a 
private weigh-bridgo. 

1V(17) No coments. 

IV(i8) No comments. 

IV(19) No comments. 

IV(20) All wagons are loaded by hand. There 
are no mechanical loading  app- 
liances in use in Baluchistan. 
IV(21) No comments. 
IV(22) No comments. 
V(23) The pits mouth figures as given b 


the mine owners in 1935 show the 
estimated cost at Re. 7/8 per ton 
and in 1939 at Rs. 6/8 per ton. 
The avcrage coste for each district 
(in wagons) are shown by the follo- 
wing figures supplied by Messrs. 
R.S.Tikam Dass & Sons :— 


Quetta...... Rs.9/7 per ton. 
Rs.7)12 ” 
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Degari...... Re.9/- per ton. 
Harnai...... Rs.7/6 ” 

Sharigh Rs.8/2 ” 

The present pits mouth control 


rate of all Baluchistan coals is Re. 
15/8 per ton for dust and Ra.71/8 
per ton for steam. F.O.R. rate at 
Quetta is Rs.29/12 per ton, Mach 
Rs.24/8 per ton and varying be- 
tween Ras.20/- and Ra.27/- per ton 
in Sibi District. The Administra- 
tion have no figures of working cost 
but it is estimated that the owners 
work on a profit of about Rs.2/- 
to Re.3/- per ton in each of the 
districta. 


V(24) Mechanical coal cutters have not been 
used in Baluchistan (in this connec- 
tion please see reply to No. 1 above). 

V(25) As explained in reply to No. 1 of the 
Questionnaire coal has been worked 
to the dip from the outcrop : con- 
sequently rails have not been used. 
Where the coal is extracted by mean 
of adits, raila have been laid and 
working costs have been reduced. 

VI(26) No comments. 
VI(27)_ No comments. 
V1(28) No comments. 
VI(29) No comments. 
VI(¥) No comments. 
V1I(31) No comments. 
ViI(32) No comments. 
VIII(33) No comments. 
VITI(34) An ‘ OVOID’ Briquetting plant manu- 


factured by Messrs. YEADON SONS 
fi wie a aa er Messrs. pene 
co & Co., Managing nt 
of the Nazira Colliery Oo. Ltd., 
Assam was erected in Quetta. 
The plant has a capacity of appro- 
ximately 8 tons per hour and comm- 
enced operations in August, 19465. 
A total of approximately 8,000 tons 
was manufactured upto the end of 
January 1946. Experiments to as- 
certain the correct proportions of 
the binding misture of pitch, cereal 
and lime with coal from each of 
three Coal districts of Baluchistan, 
cag Quetta, Mach and Sibi, sho- 
wed that a good quality briquette 
could be made from all coals in 
Baluchistan. The approximate 


proportions of the components are:— 
Coal : 90% 
Pitch . . 5% 
Cereal . Bt 
Lime ‘ 


The briquettes made from Baluchistan coal are 
satisfactory as a domestic fuel and for use in 
boilers as steam raiser. 


In view of the long railway haul from Benge 
coalfields it is for consideration whether the 
requirements of Sind and Punjab would justify 
the installation of a similar plant at Maoh for 
export to those two provinces. 


The war time coset of the components delivered 
at the Briquetting plant is high ¢.e. coal at appro- 
ximately Re. 30/- pitch a Re. 180/- and condemned 
atta at Re. 80 /- per ton each and results in the 
working cost of the brequettes at approximate! 
Ra. 48/- a ton. It is anticipated that cost will 
be considerably reduced when conditions return 
to normal. 


Briquetting Plant owned by Mr. F.B. Patel of 
St. John Steam Mills. Quetia. 


This Plant was manufactured by Ukside 

ineering Co., in 1893. The Plant is stated 

to have a capacity of manufacturing 5,000 bri- 

quettes sized 6° X 5” X 64” in a working shift 
of 8 hours. One ton averages 450 briquettes. 


The Plant was assembled in July 1943 and 
after complete overhauling in August 1943, Bri- 
uetting tests on dust coal from the various Balu- 
chistan coalfields were commenced. The addition 
of 10% pitch to the dust coal produced the best 
briquettes and consequently this ratio was adopted. 


618 tons of briquettes were manufactured upto 
Maroh, 1944. © work was again in 
October 1944 and upto 3lst March, 1945 about 
805 tons of briquettes were made. 


The briquettes were not of good quality and 
were not popular: Consequently work of the 
plant after March, 1945. 


V1III(35.)—Baluchistan coal has not been 
washed, and we have no comments to offer in this 
connection. 


VIII(36.)—It is suggested that the Fuel 
Research Institute may conduct researches into 
the suitability of pulverised coal from Sor Range 
mines of Quetta. In this connection a copy of 
letter No. 113-C.W./155, dated the 12th January, 
1921 from the Agent, G.I.P., Railway, Bombay, 
to the Agent, N.W.R. Lahore is appended below : —- 


‘© REPORT ON THB TRIAL OF PULVERISED OOAL 
FROM THE Sor Mines, Quetta. 


In continuation of my letter No. 113-C.W./143 
dated 23rd November 1920 , I beg to inform you 
that practical test of coal received from the Sor 
Mines was carried out during the last week. The 
engine used made two trip with this coal which 
burnt freely, and no difficulty was experienced 
in maintaining any desired pressure. 

I regret we were not able ta arrive at any results 
regarding the fuel and water consumption, as diffi- 
culty waa again experienced in the working of 
the fuel feed screw. 


It would appear to be essential that the Sor 
Coal should be passed through a magnetic separa- 
tor before pulverising as it was found to contain 
large particles of iron ”’. 

The Indian Mines Coal Committee may investi- 
gate the possibilities of supplying a market in 


Sina and Punjab byencouraging the conversion of 
boilers for the use of puiverised fuel. 


VIII(37,)—There are no bye-product plants in 
Baluchistan. 


ViI1(38).—The coal seems at Khost were 
exploited by the North Western Railway upto 
1924 and it is understood that two or three ex- 
plosion were caused py ‘ fire-damp’, the last of 
which occurred in 1923 after which the mines 
were closed. The Associated Cement Cos., 
Ltd., Bombay have leased to the east and west 
of the mines worked by the Railway. Presence 
of ‘ fire-dap ’ has not been reported in thesc new 
areas since the associated Cement Cos., commenced 
work in 1945. 


The existence of ‘ fire-damp’ has not been re- 
ported from any other district in Baluchistan 
until March 1946 when small percentages were 
detected in lease No. 120 worked by the admin- 
istration at Sharigh. 


Faint traces of Sulphuretted Hydrogen and 
Sulphur-di-Oxide have also been detected in this 
area when the workings are below water level. 
There are great reserves of coal above water level 
consequently the extraction of coal below water 
level is avoided. 


There are at present no rescuc arrangements 
existing tn any of the Baluchistan coalfields. 
It is, however, suggested that the opinion of the 
Mines Inspectorate of the Government of India 
may be obtained in this conncction. 


VIII(39).—The available educational facilities 
for children comprise one Primary School at 
Sharigh and one at Hanna near Sor Range ; also'a 
Lower Middle School at Mach. The child 
ren of local labour -comprising Pathans, Hazaras 
and Bruhis take advantage of tho existing faci- 
lities. 


The mines in Baluchistan are situated in tribal- 
territory and with the exception of approxiamtely 
200 Mekranis who have their families residing 
near the Railway stations, the bulk of the labour 
fcrco is composed of male migratory labour from 
Afghanistan and Swat. The question of providing 
further educational facilities for miners depends 
upon future developments of the Post-war 
Reconstructin of the Industry in Baluchistan. 


VIII(40).—At present a high proportion of 
the tribal inhabitants of Baluchistan is nomadic 
and under present conditionsitis unlikely that 
labour from Swat and Afghanistan will leave their 
nat;ve homes and scttle at the mines ; consequ- 
ently until the mining industry in Baluchistan 
is placed on a firm foundation it is not considered 
likely that these tribes could be converted into 
a settled mining community. 


This Administration is anxious that the coal 
mining industry in Baluchistan be provided with 
facilities to develop on a permanent basis and the 
assistance in this direction, of the Indian Coal 
fields Committee is anticipated at an early 
date 


QUESTIONNATRE II 


I 
CONSTITUTIONAL 

Question 1. 

We consider that the Central Government 
should control production of coal and that the 
Provinces should distribute the coal made avail- 
able by the Central Government. 


Question 2,.— 


We are unable to pass an opinion whether it 
is necessary that the Department should also 
deal with petroleum and other minerals. 


TI. 
ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY. 


Question 3—6. 
No comments. 
Question 7. 
Does not apply to Baluchistan. 
Question 8—9. 
No comments. 
Question 10. 


We consider the system of private ownership 
should continue but that the State should exer- 
cise control over production, disribution and 
marketing. 


Question 11 (Finance). 


The present problem in Baluchistan is not 
‘finance’, but to maintain the market which 
already exsists for Baluchistan coal. The main- 
tenance of the market now must precede the 
modernizing of the industry. 


Questions 12—15. 
No comments. 
Questrons 16. 


Some of the discrepancies between the coal 
requirements of the country and the coal avail- 
able for disposal may be made up by further 
development of the outlaying coalficlds such as 
Baluchistan., Punjab and perhaps Assam. 


Question 17—(i) | We do not consider a Cen- 
tral Marketing Agency under Government Con- 
tro] desirable 


(ii) We consider a system of price fixation 
allied to Government-controlled distribution 
adequate. 


(iii) We suggest the grouping for distribution 
of Baluchistan, Punjab and Sind. 


The Central organisation would collect — infor- 
mation of the amount of coal available and the 
coal would be allocated to the provinces accord- 
ing to their needs. The collicries and the pro- 
prietors would have to supply figures showing 
their estimates of future outputs and would have 
to despatch coal in accordance with the instruc- 
tions issued. Consumers of coal would intimate 
their requirements to the Provincial Controllers 
and the merchants or brokers would facilitate 
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payment to collieries and arrange supplies for Government should fix the prices of coal in the 


consumers. 


Questions 18—2], 


We are not ina position to reply. 
Questions 22—28, 


The telescopic rate principle applicable at 
present to the transportation of coal by Railway 
will almost certainly work to the detriment of 
Baluchistan coal mining industry. 


Question 29—34 


While the demand for coal is in excess of pro- 
duction we consider it necessary that the Central 


various coalfields. 


Questions 35—64 
No comments. 
Question 65. 


Listed details of coal leases granted in Kaluchis- 
tan from 1936 fo 1945 are enclosed. 


Question 66. 


The Central Government Mining Rules do not 
provide for ‘ in stroke’ and ‘ out stroke ’ working 
and the effect of the omission is that lessees have 
extracted practically all outcrop coal to a depth 
of 300 ft. 


ANNEXURE REFERRED OT IN REPLY TO QUESTION 65 OF QUESTIONNAIRE IT 


Listed details of leases granted in Baluchistan from 1936 to 1945 





8. No. Lease No. District in which Dimensions. 
situated 

1 115 Mbi 3600’ x 968’ 
2 116 Sibi 4000’ x 1000’ 
3 117 Mach 3600’ x 968’ 
4 118 Mach 3600’ x 968’ 
6 120 Sibi 8600’ x ‘968’ 
6 128 Quetta 5280’ x 1320’ 
7 126 Quetta 2680° x 1300’ 
8 130 Mach 3600’ x 968’ 
9) 112 Mac), 4000’ x 1000’ 
10 124 Mach 3900’ x ‘1300’ 
11 SL Mach 5280’ x 1320' 
12 133 Sibi 4000’ X 1000’ 
13 134 Sibi , 5280’ x 1320! 
14 135 Sibi 5280’ x 1320 
15 136 Mach 1936’ x 1800’ 
18 137 Sibi 6000’ « 20007 
17 138 Sibi 6000’ x 2000’ 
18 139 Mach 3960’ x 990’ 
19 140 Sibi 3600’ x 963’ 
20 141 Sibi 3600’ x 963” 
pat 142 Sibi 3600’ x = 968’ 
22 143 Quetta wh 

23 145 Sibi 4000’ x 1000’ 
24 146 Sibi 4000’ x = 1000' 
25 148 Mach ee 

26 156 Sibi 3600’ x 968’ 
27 40 Quetta wee 

23 49 Sibi 5280’ x 1320’ 
29 50 Sibi 5280’ x 1320° 
30 56 Sibi 5280’ x 1320’ 
31 61 Sibi 5280’ «x 1320’ 
32 18 Quetta 

33 58 Quetta 

34 59 Quetta. ans 

35 154 Sibi 8 

36 155 Quetta 1970’ x 1780’ 
37 157 Mach 3600’ x «9868 
33 158 Sibi 3000’ x 2323’ 
39 149 Sidi 3600’ x 968" .. 
40 150 Sibi 3600’ x = 98" 
41 151 Sibi 3600’ x 9638" 
42 152 Sibi 3600’ K = «96 8’ 
43 143 Sibi 4000’ x 1000’ 
44 159 Mach 5280’ x 1320’ 
45 160 Sibi ae 

48 ¥6l Sibi 3600’ x «868° 
a7 162 Sibi 4000’ x 1000’ 


Area, ae To whom granted 
wean 
80 acres )-7-36 R.S. Tikamdass 
91.8 we 1-7-36 P. Nanakehand ,' 
80 _ 1.7-36 R. S. Tikamdaas 
80 My 1-1-38 Mullick Wilayat [lussui. 
30 = 1-7-38 Ditto. 
160 sd 1-7-38 M/s. Sorabjo ° 
80 . 1-1-39 R.S8. Tikamdass 
80 1-1-39 Ditto. 
91.8 " 1-7-36 Mr. F.B. Patel 
118.6 ” 1-1-40 M. Wilayat Hussaia 
160 a 1-1-40 R.S. Tikamdass 
91.8 » 1-1-40 Ditto, 
160 “e 1-1-40 Mir Jalad Khan 
160 a 1-1-40 Ditto. 
80 me 1-1-4] R.S. Tikumdass 
275.48 1-1-40 M. Paind Khan 
275.48 : 1-1-40 M. Paind Khan 
90 Acros 1.7-40 R.S. Tikamdass 
80 a 1-1-41 De, 
80 Me 1-1-41 Do, 
80 1-1-41 Do, 
80 1-7-41 B. Budh Siagh 
93.8 we f:1-7-41 P. Nanak Chand 
91.8 ig 1-7-41 B. Budh Sigh fj 
177.45 * 1.7-4i R.S, Tikarndass 
80 n 1-1-40 Do. 
87 ye 1-1-4] Do. 
160 a 1-1-4] Do. 
160 * 1-1-4] Do. 
160 e 4-1-41 Do. 
160 * 1-1-41 De. 
80 " 1-7-41 Do. 
149 ” 1-1-4] Do. 
149 = 1-41-41 Do. 
80 ie 1-1-42 Do. 
30 a 1-1-42 Do. 
80 _ 1-10-42 Do. 
160 fa 1-1-43 Mr. I. 8S. Macmull 
80 “ 1.7.42 Mullick Wilayat Hussain 
80 " 1-7-42. Do. 
80 my 1-7-42 Do, 
80 id .. 1-7-42 Do, ° 
91.5 " 1.1-43 Mr. 1.8. Macmnull 
160 2 1-7-43 R.8, Tikamdaas 
128 1-86-43 Do. 
80 a 1-6-43 Do. 


91.8 * 1-7-43 M/s. Rumnarain Satyapal 


POP ST Oe Be eT OE OEE RE ee et 
8. No. Lease No. 





District in which Dimensions 
situated 
48 183 Mach 2800’ x 1244’ 
165 Mach 8600 x 968’ 
50 166 Mach 6000’ x 1500’ 
82 168 Mach 26 40x 1320’ 
52 73 Quetta o 
58 17 Quotta 3400’ x 21735’ 
54 92 Quetta oe 
55 98 Quetta 2574’ x 2530’ 
56 113 Qwutta 2530’ x 18467 
Lease that were cancelled. 
Serial No. Lease No. Year of cancellation 
2 116 1945 
17 138 1944 
19 140 1943 
20 14] 1943 
23 145 1945 
24 146 1944 
39 139 1943 


Present ownership of certain leases, 


Serial No. Lease No. Present owner 
5 120 Baluchistun Administration 
{3 134 Mr. K. A. Marker 
16 137 K.B. Sardar Ghulam Moham- 
mad Khan Tarin 
26 156 Baluchistan Administration 
338 158 Associated Comment Cos. 
4l 161 Baluchistan Administration 
43 133 Associated Cement Cos. 


For practical purposes all the 56 leases in the 
list may be termed as old as workings had at 
some time or other been worked from the out- 
crop to various depths upto 300 feet. 


Leases are granted in accordance with 
the provisions of “The Mining Concessions 
(Central )Rules, 1939 and the Standard Forms 
of Prospecting Licence and Mining Lease 
(copy enclosed). 

Oral evidence of :— 


1. Mr. LS. Jain, Assistant Regional Coal Con- 
troller in Baluchistan, Quetta, representing 
the Baluchistan Administration. 


2. B.S. Pritam Das of firm R.S. Tikamdass & 
Sons, Quetta. 


3, Mullick Wilayat Hussain Nos. 2 and 3— 
of firm Mullick Wilayat representing the 
Hussain & Sons,Quetta. ) industry. 


e main coal-bearing areas in Baluchistan 
ne a Sor-Range, Degari, Mach, Sharigh, Khost 
and Harnai. Some of these areas are really in the 
Kalat State but the control over prices etc. is 
exercised by the Baluchistan Administration. 
Inclines have been driven into the coal seams 
and the ‘ pillar and stall’ system is in vogue. In 
recent years attempts have been made to work 
at depth by driving adits and laying track ete. 
therein. The open cast mining is not practicable 
in view of the thinness and high inclination of the 
seams : the thickness varies from poe a zune 

e being 3’. The percentage of extraction 
a ast onus is about 25 to 30 .85% of the 
coal raised is in the form of dust because it is of 
later formation and belongs to tertiary age and is 
high in moisture and sulphur content. Mach, 





Ares Date 
of grant To whom grunted 
80 Acres 1.)-44 B. Budh Singh 
89 " 1.1.44 M/S, LIamailjeo 
207 5 11-44 M.. Wilayat Hussain 
80 1-1.44 Do. 
28.4 1-4-44 Do. 
169.96 1-4-44 Do. 
80 1-4-14 Do. 
149°5 is 1-7.45 RS, Tikamuuse 
107.8 1.7.46 Do. 


Degari and Sor-Range coal can be placed in Grade 
III ; whereas the analysis figures of Khost and 
Sharigh coal have shown a wide variation 
in the quality, ranging from Grade III to Selected. 
Sharigh and Khost coals exhibit coking properties 
whereas coals from other fields in Baluchistan do 
not appear to exhibit such properties (As regards 
the coking properties and grading of Baluchistan 
Coal your attention is invited to this office letter 
No. A/80;MM*, dated 1-7-1946). 


From the point of view of output, Sor-Range 
and Mach are at present the most important 
areas and are considered profitable fields. Kes 
serves up to 3,000ft. depth along dip of seams 
estimated as a result of Geological Survey in 
regard to the existence and continuity coal 
seams are about 150 millions tons as tollows:— 


Sor-Range . 30 to 32 milions tons 
Degari 15 ” 
Mach 16 vy 
Sharigh 26 = 
Khost 1/2 " 
Hornai ; , . . 8 “ 


Raisings in the entire area during 1945 were 
138,912 tons as against 116,000 tons available 
with the Committee : the latter probably excluded 
the output from mines in the Kalat State (Your 
attention is again invited to this Qffice letter 
No. A/80;MM, dated 1-7-1946). 


In 1946 up to the end of May the raising has 
been 1,11,108 tons and it is reasonably expected 
that the output for the whole year would bo about 
250,000 tons. The maximum output in this 
area could be placed at 300,000 tons p.a. 
under present circumstances and with sxisting 
equipment of mines. The installation of machinery 
could bring about a further increase. 


Baluchistan Administration has fixed the pit- 
head sale price of coal at Rs. 15/8 per ton for slack 
and Rs. 17/8 per ton for steam. This includes 
labour, royalty, timbering, staff, profit etc. the 
royalty for slack and steam is -/6/- and /14/- 
per ton respectively. A very heavy item of 
expenditure is the cost of transportation of coal] 
(1) by means of animals from adit and incline 
mouths at hill tops to lorry stands and (2) by means 
of lorries from lorry stands to railway stations in 
some cases 15 to 20 miles away fromthe mine, 
Excluding the cost of bags etc, the present cost 
of animal transport from pit mouths to lorry 
stands is about Rs. 4/8 per ton. 


The installation of acrial ropeways should re- 
duce this cost but no survey has been made so 
far and nothing can be undertaken unless ay 


assured market for Baluchistan coal exista, 
*Not printed, 


In Baluchistan itself the Baluchistan slack coal 
is used mainly for brick kilns and for briquetting. 
The steam coal recovered is used for domestio 
purposes and for feeding boilers of Briquetting 
Plant and flour-mi!s etc. Major portion of the 
output of the Briyuetting Plant goes to the 
Indian Base Supply Depot, Quetta and the rest 
is sold to Government offices and public for do- 
mestic us». In Baluchistan itself about 15% of 
the total output of coal is consumed. About 80°% 
of the coul goes to the Punjab and the balances 
to Sind. There is no prospect of any appreciablo 
increase in the demand for coal in Baluchistan 
itself. 


The Railways and Military in Baluchistan 
are important consumers but the former are unable 
to use Baluchistan coal because of its high sulphur 
content. About 25 years ago the G.1.P. experi- 
mented with pulveised coal from the Sor Mines 
with satisfactory results but nothing had come 
out of this. The cost of briquetting coal is about 
Rs. 48/- per ton against the controlled selling 
price of Rs. 55/- per ton. Formerly an old plant 
was being used but since March 1945 a compa- 
ratively new and up-to-date one has been obtained 
and is working. No experiments have been made 
so far on the possibility of making briquettes 
without a binder. There is probably a market 
for the briquetoes in the Punjab and Sind in 
Ginning Factories and for domestic purposes. 


No coal from Bengal /Bihar normally come 
to Baluchistan except for Railway and for the 
heating installation of the Combined Military 
Hospital, Quetta Cantt. The telescopic rate is 
working to the detriment of Baluchistan coal 
industry. 


As to the facilities necssary for developing 
coal production , the essential requisites are an 
assured market, supply of plant and machinery 
(i.e. boilers, pumps, haulage engines, ropes etc.) 
and of trained personnel. 


Mr. Jain, speaking about the administration of 
coal mines, stated that before the office of the 
Regional Coal Controller was opened, a Sub-Ins- 
peotor of Mines (holding a Ss.ond Class Certificate 
used to assist the Revenue Commissioner in 
Baluchistan in the consideration ofapplications for 
leases etc. Laterly the Regional Coal Controller 
has been advising the Administration. There is 
no indication yet as to the machinery that will 
be set up when the Coal Commissionr’s Organi- 
sation is disbanded. 


B.S. Pritam Das and Mullick Wilayat Hussain 
stated that the trade was in favour of central 
control over all the aspects of the coal industry. 
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Only 43 of the properties leased _—are actually 
producing coal now. The others do not work for 
various reasons: the principal ones being that 
either no workable coal seams were discovered 
in the leases or if discovered there was scarcity 
of labour. The minimum area for a lease is 80 
acres and this is considered sufficient for profit 
able working. The maximum area is 320 acres. 
No other restrictions are placed on the grant of 
mining leases except that the applicant should pos- 
sess a certificate of approval granted by the Local 
Administration and should be financially and 
otherwise sound. R.8. Pritam Dasand Mullick 
Wilayat H ussain stated that ifan assured market 
were found for Baluchistan ccal the trade would 
almost certainly go in for haulages ard in view 
of the considerable cost, the period of a lease 
would have to beat least 99 years, They 
also added that it would also then become neceas- 
ary to lease out larger areas than 80 acres. As 
the present areas being worked are economic, it is 
not necessary to amalgamate the ownerships 
of the different adjacent blocks on the plea 
that they cannot be properly developed. 


As regards the guaranteed market, Messrs Jain 
and Wilayat Hussain stated that no coal should 
be allowed to come into Baluchistan from outside 
at least for an initial priod of 15 to 20 years but 
preferably for all time. Arrangements will also 
have to be made to give Baluchistan coal a 
preference over Bengal/Bihar coals in the 
Punjab and Sind. There should be a_ remu- 
nerative controlled price for coal and the disad- 
vantages, from Baluchistan’s point of view, of the 
telescopic system of railway freight rates should 
be. removed. 


Colliery labour comes mainly from Afghanistan, 
Swat and Mekran and a little is available from 
the Punjab. As to labour welfare the Adminis- 
tration has taken certain Anti-malarial measures 
though these are not confined to colliery labour 
only, efforts are also made tc provide consumer 
goods and in particular increased quota of sugar 
which is keenly sought after. ; 


De-sulphurisation of coal: 


Nothing has been done in regard to the de- 
sulphurisation of Baluchistan coal. 


eeseee C8 e00ee = be eeee = = eeeeen j= aeeeve 


On a querry by the Committee as to why the 
pit-head raising cost of coal was so high in Balu- 
chistan Mr. Jain replied that the labour was very 
costly and the mining conditions were very diffi- 
cult asthe seams were very thin and highly 
inclined and nature of roof and floor very bad, re- 
quiring lot of timbering etc. 
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42. Written Evipence Sent IN BY THB GOVERN- 
MENT OF BinaR (LABOUR DEPARTMENT) 


Questionnaire No. I. 


Question No. 1.—It is difficult for the Provincial 
Government to give any fully considered answer 
to this.question as they are not directly concerned 
with the working of the coalmines. It is however 
the tentative opinion of the Provincial Govern- 
meat that whilst the action referred to in the 
question has certainly achieved something further 

towards the amelioration of the condi- 
tions mentioned in the question is probably neces- 


sary. 


Question No. 33,—In the time availablo Provin- 
eial Government have not been ab!c to find evi- 
denee of any great past difficulties. The Govern- 
ment of Bihar do not consider it necessary to 
amend the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act any fur- 
ther for colliery purposes. Section 5Q(i)(b) of it 
alpeady provides for the acquisition by the land- 
lord on his application of lands for the purpose of 
mining or for any other purpose declared by the 
Provinoial Government to be subsidiary thereto 
or for access to the land used or required for such 

The Land Acquisition Act morevor 
is sufficiently expeditious for normal peace-time 
pusposes and the procedure under section 17(i) 
can be applied in the case of colliery aqcuisitions 
so long as coal production is of vital importance. 


Question No. 36.—It is not known if the proposed 
Fuel Research Institute will have any section for 
research on low temperature carbonisation of coal. 
This Government has set up a plant for low tem- 
perature carbonisation and it would be helpful 
if tho low temperature tars obtained can be fully 
inveatigated on a large scale in the Fucl Research 
institute. 


Question No. 39.—There are at present 3 High, 
18 Middle and 375 Primary and 9 Special Schools 
in the Bihar coal-fields. The number of primary 
schools noted above includes 20 recognised col- 
liery schools a few of which receive aid from 
Dhanbad Local Bourd. In addition to these 
20, there are 35 unrecognised colliery pamery 
schools. A proposal to raisc one mare U. P. 
School to middle school status and three morc 
lower primary schools to upper primary school 
status has been sanctioned. Sanction has also 
been given to the amalgamation of 9 lowor primary 
schools with existing upper primary schools. ‘The 
provision for primary education in the coal- 
fields is made by the local bodies vancorned. 
Government are paying a recurring grant of Rs. 
5,000} a year to the Hazaribagh Mines Board for 
sagged education. A non-recurring grant of 

. 12,000 was paid to the local board in the 
Hazaribagh District in 1944-45 for the construc- 
tion of school buildings. 


As regards improvements, there is nothing 
at present under the contemplation ofthe Govern- 
ment for the coal-fields specifically. As a measure of 
post-war development government have earmarked 
an additional sum of Rs. 10 lakhs for the improve- 
ment of primary education in the province. This 


will be distributed among the local bodies on a 
population basis. After the Government have 
approved the schemes the local bodies in tho 
coalfields will receive their shares of this addi- 
tional sum which are due to them according to 
their population figures. 


Big colliery proprietors have done something 
for providing facilities for elementary education 
for the children of miners, but not very much. 


The Government of Bihar suggest that the 
following improvements should be made in regard 
to education in coal-fields. 


(1) In addition to the present facilities’ 
something should be done for adult education. 


(2) A certain measure of compulsion should be 
introduced facing people in the mining area who are 
particularly backward in this respect to put their 
children in schools. 


(3) The Coal Mines Welfare Committee should 
(a) enforce the Statutory Rules regarding the 
provision of educational facilities by the collicry 
owners, (b) have a thorough and proper census of 
the children of school-yoing age in the coalfields 
and (c) take steps for the ofening of additional 
colliery schools, if the existing colliery and non- 
colliery primary schools do not meet the present 
demands. 


Question No. 10.—It is probably not desirable 
to divorce the mine labourer completely from 
the land and certainly this cannot be done unless 
there is security against his being transferred to 
an urban slim. 


It settled communities of mining labour are 
desired decent housing conditions with a small 
cultivable area of land for each family for use as 
an allotment are primarily desirable. Sccurity of 
steady employment, stabilised wages, reasonable 
hours and conditions of work, proper medical 
facilities, pit head changing rooms and baths, 
playgrounds and social amenities like institutes 
and clubs are also essential. Sickness insurance 
schemes would almost certainly combat migratory 
tendenciese ffectively by muking it unprofitable 
for Jabourers to return to their village homer in 
cases of ilIness. Mcchanisation in tho pita with 
a view to making the mine labourers work less 
arduous and safer is also very desirable. 


Questionnaire No. II. 


Question No. 2.—The question of the regulation 
of mines and mineral development has already 
been taken up by the Central Government, in 
their letters Nos. M-155(1)1, M-165(1)2 and M-155 
(1)3 all dated 17th July 1945. The Government 
of Bihar therefore prefer not to express at present 
a final opinion on a matter which is under the 
consideration of the Government of India in con- 
sultation with the Provincial Government. Ten- 
tatively, however the Provincial Government 
is of opinion that the principle of centra) regula 
tion of mines and mineral development as_ wel] 
as the control of the production and distribution 
of coal is desirable provided that any revenues 


cand 


‘ 


now derived by the Provincial Government from 
these minerals (including coal) are not interfered 
with. As-regards the detailed distribution of 
powers between the Centre and Provinces, the 
Provincial Government do not feel that they are 
at present in a position to express an opinion. 


Question Nos. 7 to 10.—The Provincial Govern- 
ment do not consider that the acquisition of 
mineral rights by the State is practicable so long 
as the present zamindari system continues. With 
this system in force in a greater part of the area 

in which minerals exist in Bihar, Government are 


3 


of.the opinion that the best solution would bé 
strict control of mining leases and of mines, of 
the working and living conditions ot the miners 
together with Government contro] over labour 
welfare activities and labour matters generally: 
That is, the Provincial Government consider that 
there should be strict State administration of coal 
bearing properties. 


Question No. 65. -A statement of new leases 
granted is given below. With the exception of 
serial No. 1% these are all petty leases, 





Serial Name of district, tehsil or taluk 





Cost of dead = Buyalty per 


Name of applicant. Minerals Nature of Arca Date of Date 
No, and of village of villages, grant, commence- of the Tent perannum annual 
ment of the lease. 
lease. 
1 2 3 4 5 8 = OF 8 ra bo )CS«~SMS” 
1 aia Saute) Earpenes, Sajmala - Babu Manik Maripur, Coal Mining 15 Kathas 1-4-44 2 years, 160 ‘Annas 2 per ton Peay: 
amin, u esofuli, Kesofu ease. 
coal pit. 
2 Do. Mauza Chalpahari, Chalpahari Babu Jagannath Bha- bd = 2°10 1-8-45 ia 30 = 
coa) pit in the Gedda, Damin-i-keh at orc, : 
Govt. Estate. 
9 Dest plt No iil in’ the Dumke ‘ Se Se eS - 
. le : 
Demiu-i-keh Govt. Estate, a 
4 Do. Mauza, Damanpur, Damsnpur ” ” » 48g0 ” ° 1301 
coal pit No, Il in the Dumka 
Damin-i-keh Govt. Estate. 
6 Do. a Sarkbi, Sarkbi cual pit x “ has 5 " * 220 t 
in do. 
6 Do, Mauza Chandramali, Chandra- » ” 3 Bhigas. " ve 40 " 
mali cou) pit in do, 
7 Do, Mauss Chiles eae oon pit in “o o » Qe 18 acres, ” o 384 “ 
8 ur a 4-! Ovt. 
Estate. 
8 Do, Maute a tta Ghatehora o ” ” 6 aores ” ob 886 oo 
0 No, . 
9 De, Manes Demanpes, Demanpur " ” 8 Bhigas. 7 1810 _ 
0. O. 
10 ed MauzaCandrop Candrop No. rg aosenre a 6 acres, © ” 185 a 
ari Darji. 
11 ue P he Sarsabad, Sarsabad do. Babu Bansi Ram Mar- by q 5 acres, = " 885 
0, ‘ wari, 
12 Do. a Bhalgors, Bhalgora do, aie jechnien Tun- " Su SOL gn, 159-45 ud 526 Me 
subdvision 6 Godda. sdah. 
18 Do. Mauss Amarpur, Amarpur do, Ps ee Parsad ee [Rear coe} iva 1+9-45 * 470 ” 
in tho . arwari, 
14 Do. Mauza Gandrep, Gandrepcoa) Babu ChakarHembrum =” ft *5nPe - " J) # 
it no, Lin the Damin-i-keh Govt. 
tate. 
15 Do. Mauza Dhawpahari, Manikba- Babu Jagannath Bha+ ie “938” 1-7-45 ” 685 bd 
than coal pit in the Godda do. gat. 
16 Do, Mauza Churi Churi coal pit No. east Pomauine Ram ” n 4°5a 1096-15 - 611 
T in do. arwari, * 
17 Do. Barge coal pit in do, Babu Jagannath Bha- oH . 1°20 ” 1-7+45 - 585 bed 
18 Do. Manza Saersabad, Sarsabad Babu Bansi Ram a ce 1°62" 1-10-45 fs 606 ” 
coal pit No. 11 in the Dumka Marwari. * 
Damin-i-koh Govt. Estate. maps 
t Palamau ichatan Block Messrs. Sene Valley * » 1189 164645 80 years. 4) For the 6 per cent at Sarfasement 
. barter t Babhandih (Kutar coal Portland Cement Co. : Meeyear of the rate of Be, 1, 
field) Ltd. the lease, thesale value 
il. et pit’s mouth 
(#4) Forthe orannasfour 
nexté yrs, « ton which- 
Bs. 980 ever is the 
acre per eater & of 
Pint and rate from 
(446) thereaf- coal dust. 
ter Re. 2 
anacre per 
year. 


Questionnaire No. 1 





Question Nos. 67 and 68.— Provincial Govern- 
mont have no comments tomake at present on the 
matters referred to in these questions. As no 
complaints about the existing rules have been 
made in the past by the local officers it is presumed 
that the existing rules in this respect are working 
satisfactorily. 


Written EVIDENCE SENT INBY THR GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


Question No. 1.—The conditions still prevail 
but some improvement has been effected as g 
result of action taken by Government on the 
recommendations of the previous two commit. 
tees. 


There is little doubt that the powers given to 
the Mines Department and the establisHment of 
a Coal Mining Stowing Board have done some 
good but not to the desired extent. This Govern- 
ment considers that further action is necessary 
to save the wastage of ‘coal which is a valyable 
national asset by controlling depillaring and rota- 
tion of working, particularly where there are seve- 
ral coal seams in a coal-bearing area. The crea- 
tion of a Statutory Authority for the purpose of 
securing the amelioration of existing conditions 
in coalfields is, also’ necessary. a 


Question No. 2.—It is not necessary to take any 
special measures for pushing Indian coal in for- 
eign markets. Under no circumstances should 
coking coal be exported abroad or wastefully 
used at home. 
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Question No. 7.—It is considered that re-grading 
of coal should be confined to scams as a whole and 
not to sections of seams as is done at present 
under the Coal Grading Board. The latter prac- 
tice has perhaps done more harm than good and 
much valuable coal has been lost in this way. 


Question No. 18. -At present sufficient siding 
facilities are not available to many collieries in 
the Pench and Kanhan Valley areas, specially to 
smaller ones. Railway communication is also 
not available for large coal-bearing arcas in the 
Korba Zamindary in the Bilaspur district, Korea 
and Sirguja States which are awaiting develop- 
ment. Pathakhera as well as other coaltields in the 
Betul district are also not provided with railway 
communications. Leck of communication — has 
hampered and will hamper development of these 
areas, 1am to enclose* two sketeh maps showing 
the existing railways and suggested railway  com- 
munications indicated in pencil. When the project- 
ed G.L.C. railways are completed, parts of the Sir- 
guja coalfields could be opened up and branch fines 
would have to be provided for opening up of the 
adjacent coalfields in that arca. 


Question No. 20. ~-Collieries equipped with screen- 
ing plants cannot adopt mechanical loading 
devices if covered wagons are supplied for loading 
by the railways. But if covered wagons are pro- 
vided with an opening at the top with a portion 
of the roof sliding it muy facilitate mechanical 
loading even with covered wagons. The railways 
would, however, have to design his type of 
wagon. 


Questoon No. 2f.—General development — in 
favour of mechanisation is desirable and is possible 
also. Mechanical coal-cutters have replaced 
manual coal cutting toa very limited extent and 
wherever, this hus been done greater output and 
reduced cost have been achieved. With — the 
infroduction of sand-stowing there is greater scope 
for the introduction of mechanical coal cutters 
and loaders in collieries. 

,Qpestion No, 29.—There would generally be 
saykag in raising costs if rails are laid up to the 
working face. The time and energy which the 
miners waste at present in pushing their empty 
tubs to their working places would be saved and 
@ higher output per man per shift could be ach- 
ieved. Wherever this facility has been obtained, 
raising cost has generally decreased. 


uestion No, 35.—The results of experiments 
on coal washing in India have proved encoura- 
ging. It has now been definitely proved that if 
coal containing high percentage of ash is washed, 
70 to 80 per cent of the total output containing 
comparatively low ash percentage can be obtained. 
Tha,temaining 20 to 30 percentage with high ash 
conteht can be used for colliery consumption and 
for boilers, This should make it possible for 
inferior coal to be used for railways and industries 
other than iron and steel instead of using metallur- 
gical coal which should, in the opinion of this 
Government, be carefully conserved for the iron 
and steel' industry. 


_ Question.No, 36.—It is suggested that safety 
in Mines Research Board showld also be estab lichen 
along with the Fuel Research Institute. The 


*Nos priate’ = 








latter institute should be mainly concerned with 
the fuel problems of the country. But the im- 
provements in the methods of working timbering, 
depillaring in collicries and in many other techni- 
cal aspects of practical mining can only be achie- 
ved if rescarch for the improvement of these 
uperations is carried out as is being done in othor 
countries, . 


It is necessary that the Provincial Government 
and the coal industry in different regions should 
be consulted from time to time while drawing 
up the programme and plan of research to be 
carried out at the Fuel Kesearch Institute. for 
instance in the case of Central Provinces coal 
with its generally nun-coking properties, high 
volatile and high ash pereentage, investigations 
into the possibility of its better utilization by 
washing or other suitable methods, high and low 
carbonisation and processing for production of 
metallurgical coke, would be welcome. Rescarches 
into methods of using this coal for purposes for 
which it is not used at present would prove valu- 
able for the industry in this Province as also else- 
where. 


Question No, 39.—--The Pench Valley which is 
the chief coal mining area in the Province is served 
by an independent Mining Local Board. This 
body is responsible for primary education in 
that area and at present 16 primary schools, one 
complete and two incomplete middle schools 
are run by this body. The area under the juris- 


‘diction of the Board covers about 175 villages 


with a population of about 70,000. ‘he present 
number ot schools is by no means adequate tor 
the necds of the population and the Kducation 
Department of this Government is examining the 
question with a view to providing greater taci- 
lities, The chief obstacles in thé -way of — the 
Bourd’s activity in spreading educatign have 
been insufficiency of funds and if grants could be 
provided for the purpose out of the Mines Wel- 
tare Fund it may goa long way in helping the Boards 
to extend educational facilities. One of — the 
questions under investigation relates to the type 
of education that shouid be imparted and the 
curricula in the higher classes so that the educa- 
tion that is made available in mining areas may 
be of use to the miners of the future. 


There is alsv a sma}] industrial school run at 
Chandameta near Parasia. ‘The school is partly 
iinanced by Government and provides instruction 
in Carpentry and Blacksmithy. Some time ago 
mining classes used to he run but they had to 
he closed down. It is suggested that the Mines 
Welfare Fund should meet the cost of :— 


(a) tvenmg Mining Classes for men 
working in collieries and, 
(b) Exhibition of ‘‘safety first’ films ta 


miners showing how accidents in mines 
happen and how they can be prevented, 


This has both entertainment and educaticnal 
value. A mobile cinema van can go from colliery 
to colliery showing these films. Accident rate 
in mines can be appreciably decreased hy this 
method as has been amply proved in other coun- 
tries. - j 
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Question No, 40.—Mining labour has to work 
under trying conditions and unless amenities 
and décent return for labour are provided it is 
not possible to secure a stable and contented la- 
hour force. The present migratory habit is a 
result of lack of amenities and if recreational 
facilities are provided and social life is impro- 
ved it may be, possible to get the labour force to 
stay. The first essential is better housing and 
sanitation, improvement in wages through at- 
tendance bonuses and concessions dependent on 
attendance and the introduction of Provident 
Fund and holidays with pay. In some of the 
larger mines, facilities to a_ limited extent do 
exist but greater facilities on a uniform scale are 
needed if those emploved on mining are to he 
encouraged to stay permanently and to regard 
mining as their one vocation. 


WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Questionnaire IT. 


I am directed by the Governor of the Central 
Provinces and Berar to refer to vour letter of the 
18th Februarv 1946 in continuation of vour letter 
No. 14(1)/TCC/45, dated the 1st Februarv 1946; 
and to enclose conies of the replies received from 
the Mining Adviser to Government, Director of 
Industries and the Labour Commissioner... On 
the constitutional anestion raised in vart 1 of the 
questionnaire, this Government has already com- 
municated its views to the Government of Tndia 
in the Tahour Denartment in its letter No, 
7858-2201 XITT. dated the 14th Sentember 1945, 
a conv of which is enclosed for readv reference. 
This Government has no particular observations 
to make at this stage in regard to the other 
matters appearing in the questionnaire as the 
replies received from the Minine Adviser. Direc- 
tor of Industries, and the Tabour Commis- 
sioner. are under consideration. Meanwhile 
to avoid delav. the renlies received bv this Go- 
vernment are being forwarded in original: and 
it is honed that the information supplied will 
be found useful. 


No. 7858-2201-XTT-7. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


—_—_— 


From 
L.R.S.Singh, Esq.. I.C.S., 
Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 
To 


The Secretary to the Government of India 
Department of Labour. 
NEW DELHI. 


Dated Nagpur, the 14th September 1945. 
Subject :--Regulation of Mines and Oilfields 
and minerals development under 

Federal control-petroleum-mica. 


Sir, 


I am directed by the Governor of the Central 
Provinces and Berar to refer to your letters 


Nos. M 155(1)T, M155(1)IT and M158(1)ITT 
dated the 17th July 1945, and to say that the Pro- 
vincia] Government accepts the principles un- 
derlying the general policv outlined in your 
letter No. M155(1)T of the 17th July 1945. 


2. In regard to the points raised in paragraph 
6 of your letter No. M155(1) I of the 17th July 
1945, I am to say that the Provincial Govern- 


. nent accepts the view that :— 


(a) the Centre would now make use of the 
constitutional powers under item 36 
of T.ist I to take under Federal control 


the regulation and development of 
minerals of all-India and _ strategic 
importance. 


(b) the procedure outlined in paragraph 5 
appears to be suitable, and 


(c) the minerals mentioned in the schedule 
and in suh-naraeraph (2) of narseranh 
5 are of a}l-Tndia and stratecic imnor- 
tance and should for that. reacon form 
the subject of Central legislation 


revards petrolerm, the Provincial 


na ahiantian tn tho unrnanncn) T 


3. As 
Cavernmont hae 
am to add that the oi! resources of this nrovince 
are not vet. knowy: and there are no indicctiong 


of the tvpical shales in which oil is eemmenly 
fonnd. 
4. In recard to mica also this Government 


has no ohiection to the nronnsal. Thie nrovince 
does not possess mica of commercial valne. 


I have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your most ohedient servant, 
(Sd) L. R.S. Singh 


Secretary to Gorernment, Central 
rovinces and Berar, Revenue Department, 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT 
(Replies from the Labour Commissioner, (.P.) 


I—CONSTITUTIONAL. 


1. Tn view of the possible planned industriali- 
sation of the country and in the view of the fact 
that Coal is a national asset T am of the opi- 
nion that the Central Government should eract 
legislation to vest in itself a power to regulate 
mines and mineral development and to cortrol 
the production and distribution of coal.’ Some 
latitude, should however. be given to the Pro- 
vincial Government in case they need coal pro- 
duced in their jurisdiction for their own neus: 
trial development. 

2. Tt is also considered desirable chat sepi- 
rate Central Government. department = should 
he created to deal with all questions relating to 
minerals and mines including coal. 


TIJ—-Economics oF THE Coat INDUSTRY. 


(a) Structural Organisation of the Industry— 


3. It is true that all collieries in this Pro- 
vince are generally administered throngh the 
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managing agency system though few of them are 
private concerns. The system, though has some 
abuses, could not be easily put a stop to and 
should be used as a main incentive for some time 
to come until the State is in a position to take 
over the entire production which means train- 
ing of experts and a better research organisation 
and extension of administrative machinery. 


(b) Ownership and Management— 


7. As I have already stated that the system 
of private ownershin should continue tor some- 
time the State should exercise effective control 
over production, distribution and marketing. 

(c) Finance— 

II. It is true that many concerns are at pre- 
sent under-canitalised but if steps are taken to 
prevent sudden fluctuations in the prices of 
coal the necessary incentive to invest monev for 
more equinment and techniane would be there 
and capitalists would be induced to undertake 
this work. Asa_ short-term measure the state 
should also help through the United Nations 
Organisation for supply of machinery ond equip- 
ment. 

(d) Production— 

13. Reference is invited to Dr. Seth’s ‘‘Ta- 
hour in the Indian Coal Industry’? from which 
a followin:; information is “given (pages ®6- 


Average pit- Pit-mouth Daily earn: 
mouth value valuoof In- ines of the 


of coal in diancoalas Indian miner 


Country Initia and %ofthatof as % of tho 
foreign coun. the foreiyn daily averave 
tries in 1935 coal % earinings of 

the | farcign 
miners % 

Ra. as. px % % 
Germany : 1 8 7 2404 8-0 
Great Brita'n 9 #5 0 29°5 9-1, 
Australia 7 12 0 38°4 6:6 
Belgium 6 614 4 4a Qx-2 
U. SLA. 6 #7 0 42:7 5:3 
Japan 6 17 9 45-3 25-0 
Poland 5 3 2 47-3 14:7 
Routh Africa 3 0 4 7H8 47°86 
India 2 12 0 

IT 

Wage coat per Share of wage® 

ton of com- in the pit mouth 
Country mercially die- value of coal 

posable coal in 
1935 
Ra. as. ps. 

Great Britain 5 9 9 ° 63-39% 
German 5 22 46-7%, 
Netherlands 4 8 8 53°4% 
Belgium 2 12 8 48°1% 
Poland 2 11 0 46-2%, 
France 2 6ll 48°3% 
India 1 #17 39°0% 


14. (i) More consideration should be given to 
welfare of mining labow and improvement of 
general wage-level. 

(ii) Provision of adequate bonus etc. for in- 
crease in out-turn. 

(iii) Provision of adequate supply of tub, light- 
ing arrangement and mechanical appliances. 

15. System of coal raising contractors may be 
abolished in the interest of labour, better ma- 
nugement and increase output. 


_ 16. Electrification and mechanisation in the 
industry will help to increase the output and 
meet the deficit in products. 


(e) Distribution and Marketing-— 


17. [ am of opinion that the Central Marke- 
ting Agency under Government aegis with re- 
presentatives of collieries, traders and consu- 
mers should be brought into being. 


18. A complete analysis of all Indian coals to- 
gether with terms of profitable and economic use 
should be undertaken by properly constituted 
research organisation. 

(f) Transport— 

23. I am against the proposal of pooling of 
rail freights so as to keep price of coal at various 
centres at the same level. If this is done this 
may mean that the cheap grade coal produced in 
Central Provinces will be made available at the 
same price to a place where neither coal nor raw 
materials exist in sufficient quantity for the 
starting of industry. The fixation of rail 
freights is a mater which railways are in the 
best position to decide and the principle which 
heing followed at present may also be followed 
in future. 

26. In view of the transport difficulties and 
the shortage of wagons that is likely to ccntinue 
for -some time I am of opinion that reduced 
freight rates should be charged by railways for 
train loads of coal consigned to one consumer. 

(a) and (h) Price and Profits— 

29. In view of the fact that larger and larger 
quantity of coal would be required for various 
industries in the period of post-war industrial 
reconstruction it. would not be desirable to allow 
free competition in the matter of prices of coal. 
The price fixation would ensure a_ stability of 
prices, peace in the industry and help to main- 
tain the standard of living of a large number of 
workers at present engaged in the industry. 


37. The Indian Mines Amendment Act. 1935 
whioh attempts to give effect to the draft conven- 
tion in respect of work in coal mines by the 15th 
session of the Tnternational Lahour Conference 
1931 is adequate relating to labour in mines, 
though much still remains to be done for the wel- 
fare of labour. The employment of women 
under-ground is already stopped by the Central 
Government and this is hound to havea good 
effect on the health and safety of this class of 
persons. 

V—ConsERVATION GENERALLY 


60. Tt is true that some amount of coal is 
Incked up under the railway lines in the Pench 
Valley area and if the realignment of railways 
does take place this coal can be extracted. No 
cfforts have so far been made in this direction. 

72. Reference is invited to the geological sur- 
veys of the Mahanadi area, Nagpur and 
Kamptce area and useful attempt can be inade if 
these areas are surveved with a view to see if coal 
can be usefully obtained. 

Other questions do not relate to this depart- 
ment and have not been answered. 


WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF INDUSTRIES, CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR. 
MEMORANDUM 
QUESTIONNAIRE IT 


Tt is difficult in the short time allowed to fur- 
nish any satisfactory answer but an attempt is 


made below to answer as many questions as 
possible seriatim :— 
(i) Coal should be considered as a national 


asset to be used for the benefit of the country 
generally and it is desirable that the overall con- 
trol, both in the matter of production and dis- 
tribution should be undertaken by the Centra) 
Government while within quotas fixed the Pro- 
vincial Governments can operate. Control is 
necessary to tune production to demand and save 
the industry from price vegaries which is the 
only way to stabilise the industry on a sound 
footing and allow mining interests to undertake 
long term improvements and provide labour with 
essential amenities. The necessity for conserv- 
ing superior grade of coal for certain special 
purposes and the use of inferior coals for pur- 
poses for which they are suitable has to be 
planned on an all India basis. All this means 
control, but the producing provinces should have 
a big say in deciding even the overall pclicy. 

(2) I support both the proposals. 

(3) There is no doubt that the managing 
agency system offers scope for abuses and this is 
exploited as freely in the coal industry as in 
other industries, 

(4) There does not appear to be any suitable 
substitute for the managing agency system unless 
the State undertakes exploring for minerals and 
operating mines itself. The Managing agents 
undertake prospecting operations and doat com- 
panies from a profit motive and if this gain ‘is 
denied there will be no incentive to undertake 
such work. 

(10) The ultimate objective should be the 
State ownership and operation of coal. But at. 
present the organisation for undertaking this 
stupendous duty does not exist, and it would be 
hetter for Government to make a start by con- 
trolling and working minor supplying State 
undertaking like large power stations. In any 
case the State should exercise full control in 
production and distribution of this and other 
important minerals. 

(ii) Finance.—It is quite true that the finance 
of manv concerns undertaking the trade is very 
-poor. The reason however why the trade does 
not invest more money in the mines is due to the 
uncertainty of coal prices. If producers are 
protected from the vagaries of price fluctuations 
then it will be reasonable to expect them to 
invest in capital equipment necessary for the 
actual working of the mines. Electrification 
undertaken by the State will reduce the cost of 
equipment to be installed by mine owners. 

(13), (14) and (15)—TIn this connection please 
vefer to ‘Labour in the Indian Coal Industry’ by 
Dr. B. R. Seth. 

(16) Electrification whether possible by a cen- 
tral system is advocated, as it will not only re- 
duce the colossal quantity of coal conaumed by 


colliery boilers—this amounts to 80% of the 
output in some cases—but also increase output. 
From the long term view, the realignment of 
rrailways or starting of new lines to provide. 
better transport facilities to coal mines is worth 


consideration. e 


(18) and (19) The complete regulation of the 
use of coal has already been suggested and _ it 
may become necessary to have complete figures of 
analysis and have a throughly competent 
technical body to decide to what best use each 
type of coal can be put and how coals can be . 
graded accordingly. 


(23) We should object to any pooling of 
freights to the extent that it will result in the 
industries being located in places where raw 
materials in-large quantities are not available. 
Reduction of freights justified economically 
from the railways point of view in view of 
larger traffic resulting from reduction should be 
undertaken but any further reduction should be 
treated as a subsidy to the industry. Unneces- 
sary transport is to be avoided in all industries 
and pooling of freight rates to have uniform 
price over a large area may result in industries 
being located in wrong places causing unneces- 
sary transport. It may be interesting here to 
recall a statement made by the Chairman of the 
Ahmedabad Electric Supply Company that in 
1945 due to the deterioration in quantity of the 
coal, 28,000 tons of unproductive earth involv- 
ing 1,000,000 wagons miles of railway freight 
was carried to their own power station and he 
characterised this as a gigantic national waste. 
Freight reductions will encourage such useless 
transport and militate against steamusing in- 
dustries growing up near the fields producing the 
inferior coal to foster which should be the aim 
of all India planning. 


(24) We should object to tampering with 
freight rates for reasons already stated. We 
should always be able to know how far we are 
subsidising any industry and indirect subsidies 
hike tampering with freight rates will prevent 
us from knowing the exact position. However 
the except position. However there are cases like 
the carriage of high grade ccking coal from Binary 
to the proposed Iron and Steel Works in C.P. 
In this case the railway will be assured of a new 
traffic which would reduce their working costs 
and to that extent the lowering of the freight 
rate is justified The question of future freight 
rates is essentially a problem for the railways, 
in which they will no doubt be advised by their 
own research organisations. ~ 

(26) In view of the economies in varon time, 
their is justification for preferential freight rates 
for train leads to one consumer. 

(29) In the interest of our efficient running of 
mines as a long term project, better wages to 
workers, etc. it is not desirable to revert to un- 
restricted production and free competition. 

(46) There is no doubt a case for the restriction 
in the use of metallurgical coal. A case for 
doing this with adequate reasons will no doubt 
be made out by the Steel Companjes who are 
most interested in the matter, — 
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(60) Thé question of recovery of coal under. 
neath the existing railway lines may be considered 
side by side with realignment of railways. In 
the Pench Vallev-Coal fields a considerable amount 
of coal lies under railway lines and in new align- 
ment of mailwavs to serve other coal fields, this 
coal could’ be released. 

(81 and 62) There is considerahle scope for: 
the better utilisation of coal ard this uo doubt 
“will receive the attention of the new research: 
organisations. Such organisations will not aniv 
consider the vse of pulverised coal fuel but also: 
the refrse coal or slurry from washing oncrations 
to be,ghortlv undertaken. But it may he stated 
that anv vulverised fnel, firing svstem must he 
unsatisfactory with hich ash content Indian conls 
or at Jeast the claims of pulverised fuel for utt- 
lisine low crade coal has not been borne out In 
practice, In this e-nnection a reference is invited 
ta the.secand nrosress report of the Technical 
Panel on the ‘Utilisation of low grade fuels’. 
Rritish Collierv-owners Research Association, 4 
Alhert Hall Mansions. S.W.7. 

(R83) The locatin’ of central power stations at 
nit heade wherever distanees to consuming centres 
instifv. should he undertaken. Further chemical 
indnetriee nsing larce quantities of steam should 
he located near ores producing inferior high ash 
content. enal which it will not nay to transport 
anv lone distances This will he in the interest 
af eanservation of fuel resources. The advantages 
af the nithead central sunnlv station are: (1) It 
‘caves transrort of the amproductive earth m 
hich ach and (9) the efficiency of modern stations 
mev he 20 to 25 ner cent 
cant. of the ordinary industrial nlant. But 
nersnine this economy. may saddle the country 
with what may he considered in future an ineffi- 
cient svetem in comnarison with combined power 
and nroress stations when an efficience af 70 to 
BN ner cent. mav he obtained. For this reason 
the Pravincial Tadustries Cammittce has recom 
anded the establishment af Chemical Tndvstries 
yeine laree anantities of nrocess steam along 
with nawep station schemes. 

(7\ The Mahennadi ares north of the Bilas- 
nur Raicarh railwav line deserves exploration, 
AN aupitohle details af this ran he obtained from 
the Geoloeical Survey cf Thdia Rererts. 

WOTTTEN RVTNENOT AF THE MINING 
ANVTIGED TA AOVERNMENT. CENTRAT. 
— " ppOVINCES AND RERAR. 





~ Questionnarre TT 
T. Constitutional— 


t. The division of resronsihilitv hetween the 


centre and the provinres regarding mineral deve- 
lanment, is nat satisfactory at present, heeause 
Co-ordination jn mineral develonment and nro- 
dnetion between different provinces is nof nrac- 
tinghla naflor these ‘pipenmetances A olaring 
rivaincle 48 the production and distrimitien nf 
cna While areas having inferior coal which 
can he well need. for nower generation end for 
_steam raising in mille and pajlwaee. pemain mmn- 
developed. the preductign of lim'ted ‘veserve of 


insteod of 8 to 15 ner 


metallugrical cod) is far greater than what is 
required by the Iron & Steel Industry. 1 
consider that the Central Government snould en 
act legislation to vest in itself the power to regu- 
late mines and mineral development of s:retegic 
value, such a coal, iron, manganese. mica, 
bauxite, etc., and a department, should be created 
under a member of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to deal with all such questions. 
At present the Indian Coal Industry is the affalt 
of many departments such as Commerce and 
Industry, Labour, Supply and Railways. 


IT. Economics of the Coal Industry. 


3 and 4. The efficiency in the management of 
collieries by the Managing Agents is certain) 
high. This system, however, has outlived it: 
usefulness and gannot fit in the present tenin« 
and national aspirations of the country as a whcle. 
No changes are possible unless the mines are na- 
tionalised and in view of the greater interest of 
the country they should be nationalised at an 
early date and the different units of producticr 
shonld be abolished. There should be one unit 
of production because control and conservation 
will be most difficult otherwise. 


6. The collieries run by the Indian Government 
Railways have had bad influence or small cclliery 
owners and on the Coal Industry in general, The 
fixation of the price of coal in the past by means 
of tenders was practically in the bands of the rat!- 
ways, and perhaps in unofficial collaboration with 
the big Managing Agents, it always created a cut- 
throat competition between the colliery owners, 
pervticularly the smaller ones. 


7. 1 agree that. private ownership of mineral 
rights in permanently settled areas has led to the 
dissipation of coal resources. To rectify the posi- 
tion, the Government should acquire these mine 
ral rights and take power to revise the existing 
leases. The disidvantages of private ownership 
of rights in coa) are, that a coal property owner 
is mostly a non-technical man and therefor» be 
does not realise the great loss that may take place 
due to careless mining methods. He 2Jso cannot 
appreciate the depletion of the reserve for metal- 
lurgical coal and in those cases where the area 1: 
a small one. lot of coal is wasted in barriers. 
There is a striking example of this in the Jbaria 
coalfield where a good many collierv proprietors 
have uneconomic size of coal area to operace with 
the result that almost 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
coal is locked up in barriers and thev mav be 
treated to he as good as lost, to the country. There 
is also the question of several seams existing in 
the same area. .\ man who has taken a lease, 
takes it for a certain number of vears and his 
interest is to make as much monev as he can, 
hefere the period is over and therefore he begins 
indiscriminate exploitation of coal without ary re- 
gard either to prorer mining methods or conside 
ration of coal conservation. Mostly this has been 
the practice in the past. If lower seams ave 
worked out before the upper ones are torched the 
upper seams are spoiled and cannot be easi!y work. 
ed. This has been.the case in the Tharia Coalfields 
which has resulted also in fires and lot of coal has 
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-bus been wasted and completelf lost... Moreover’; 
1 lessee can always offer sums of money to the 
ywner for the freedom to work any way he pleases 
without any consideration to the wastage of coal. 


9. This would not serve the purpose of stopping 
the waste of metallurgical coal because most of 
she areas containing metallurgical, coal have 
already been leased out. 


10. { would advocate State ownership and ope- . 


ration throughout. 


1]. The solution would be .tv amalgamate 
smaller concerns into bigger ones. , 

13. The proportion varies from colliery to col- 
liery. J showid think that an average figure for 
this proportion would be something tke 95 to 69 
per cent. for India at present. she figure for 
United Kindom tor this proportion may be some- 
thing like 75 to 85 per cent. 


14. To improve the output of Indian coalmin- 
ing Jabour, we have got to see that :— 


(a) the working places in mines are properly 
ventilated ; 


(0) the miners should get adequate and re- 
gular supply of tubs in time for load- 
ing; 


(c) there should be provision for good light- 
ing: 


(d) their working places should be better 
laid out; 


(¢) machine mining should replace as uuch 
manual labour as possible because, 
unless the machimes are introduced, 
the output cannot improve; 


(f) improving the standard of life of the 
miners atong with a good provision for 
health, sanitation and proper food; 


(g) complete stoppage of wine drinking faci- 
lities to miners. 


(4) miners should get some bonus on in- 
creased production as an inducement 
for increasing the output. ° 


15. I do not think so. On the other hand, 
ihis system has resulted in unsystematic mining 
methods and also brings in corruption and slack- 
ness in the ranks of otticials of the mines. 


16. To make up the deficit in productiun of coal 
it may be suggested that better living and wage 
vonditions tor miners should be treated, so that 
labourers from other industries may be attracted 
to mining. Ithink the deficit is mostly due to 
shortage of labour. Machine mining should be 
introduced as much as possible and as early as 

ssible. Women Labourers should be trained to 
do light surface work in colliery instead of eaten 
ing the men for such work. Men should be mostly 
employed underground for the production of coal. 
To keep up the output the mine officials such as 


Manidgers, etc., shotild get a bonus 9h increased 
production. Consideration. of State aid should — 
be given with regard to those collieries which have 
little or no profit of margin due to very dificult 
working conditions. Collieries should not be 
handicapped in increasing production for want 
of mining machinery. ' ‘They should be given 
priority. i - : 

18. Except the immediate control on metal-_ 
lurgical coal, I do not think it would be possible 
and feasible at present to consider the case for the 
complete regulation of the use of different coals 
for different purposes. I think it may be consi- 
dered desirable that the industry should be ailow- 
ed to prosper a little and acquire .a foot-hold 
before this mater may be looked into. , Of course 
it may be necessary to have a complete analysis of 
all Indian coals before such regulation can be 
enforced. 


19. Yes. 


22. I agree that the distribution should be on 
a zonal basis. For each coalfield, such as Jharia 


-and Raniganj, Bokaro, Ramgarh, Pench Valley, 


Chhattisgarh, Chhindwara, Wardha, Singareni, 
Assam coalfield, an economic range for consump- 
tion of coal should be determined and distribution 
should be according to transport economy. 


29. I do not consider that return to free com- 
petition in the coal industry will be desirable. I 
think the Government should have the power to 
fix prices in consultation with the representatives 
of the industries. 


45. The information available with regard to 
other known deposits of metallurgical coal, is in- 
adequate and consequently I do not consider it 
would be advisable to bank on those deposits. 
There is a case for restricting the use of metal- 
lurgical coal to Iron & Steel Works and other 
Metallurgical Works only at an early date. 


48. The only solution possible would be that 
all the collieries containing metallurgical coal 
should be nationalised and owned by the State 
after paying adequate compensation. 

49. I think the State should own and operate 
all metallurgical coal. 


53. No. 


54. The present percentage extraction in India 
would be abount 50 to 60 per cent. There has 
been some improvement in recent years due to sand 
stowilng. 

55. The existing mining regulations regarding 
section working and depillaring are not adequate 
for securing Maximum extraction. I think the 
only solution is to enforce compulsory stowing 
both for conservancy and for safety in all cases of 
depillaring and section working when the scams 
are thick and/or are contiguous. 


56. I agree that the rotation working should be 
controlled. j 


57. Yes. 


61. I am not aware of any developments in 
India in the use of pulverized coal and colloidal 
fuel I think the Fuel Research Department, 
Government of India take up this matter and find 


bht the 6cohonty and efficiency in coal consump- 
tion by their use. Low grade coal can be used 
as pulverized fuel for power generation as is 
being done in Great Britain. 


62. Power generation in the coalfields of Bengal 
and Bihar and their transmission at high voltage 
to consuming centres will certainly be more eco- 
nomical and cheap. Low grade coal can ke uti- 
lized to a great extent. The only difficulty per- 
haps would be adequate water supply. 


63. The present methods of producing soft coke 
are very wasteful ones. I think the Fuel Research 
Department should look into. this matter 
for production of soft coke by low temperature 
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carbonisation, so that the bye-products can be 
wholly or partly recovered. 


64. Yes. 


67. Where Provincial Governments own the 
minerals, I think, there should be a Minister in- 
charge of the mines and there should be a properly 
stafied Mining Department, with a technical min- 
ing man in-charge of the department as the Secre- 
tary to Government dealing with mines and 
minerals. At present the period of the lease ap- 
pears to be too short and mine owners are afraid to 
invest large sums of money, because there is an 
element of risk if the leases are not renewed after 
the expiry. 
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14. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT iN BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF SIND (GENERAL DEPTT.) 


QUESTIONNAIRE [ 


I offer the following remarks on such informa- 
tion as is obtainable locally. 


There are no big collieries 
in Sind and item [ does 
not apply. 


Item [.--General : 


Item If.— Grading and export : 


IT have no adequate information to be able 
to give definite views with regard to develop- 
ment of export trade of Indian Coal but from the 
existing coal shortage and the fact that the coal 
resources of India are not unlimited, I would 
feel inclined to say that no special measures are 
necessary for developing export trade. It is 
necessary to have proper arrangements for grad- 
ing, so that various collieries naturally prefer to 
purchase the best grade in view of high freight 
costs. This affords good opportunity to South 
African Coal to compete on the Waste Coast of 
India if African coal is allowed to come. This 
factor should be taken into account while arrang- 
ing distribution of Indian coal on all India basis 
to ensure that Indian coal does not lose its own 
market. 


At present Raliway freight on the average 
from Bengal and Baluchistan fields to Karachi 
is roughly Rs.17-4-0 plus cartage Rs.1-4-0 per ton. 
Formerly Steam freight was much cheaper (about 
Rs.9/-/- per ton). Now of course due to shipping 
difficulties question of shipping does not arise. 

It is essential that coal be graded whether it 
is intended for internal market or not. 


Item III. So far my information goes 
unloading facilities etc., at 
Karachi Port are adequate. 


Item IV ,V, I have no remarks to offer- 


VLVIL & VIII. 


WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF SIND (GENERAL DEPTT.) 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT, 


T am directed to refer to your letter No. Nil 
dated the 18th February 1946 on the subject noted 
above and to forward herewith a copy of Director 
of Industries Sind’s letter No. Int/Mines/1230, 
dated the 16th March 1946 containing replies to 
the relevant paragraphs of the questionnaire. 


2. Copies of the notes on the agenda of the 
Industries Sub-Committee meeting fixed for 28th 
September 1945 and proceedings of the Industries 
Sub-Committee held on the Ist November 1945 
relating to the Mining, are enclosed. 


Copy of Director of Industries Sind’s letter No. 
Int/Mines/1230, dated the 16th March, 1946. 





Subject.—Indian Coalfields Committee, Calcutta 
Questionnaire I. 
Ownership and Management : I am in favour 
of state ownership and management of all miner- 
als deposits including coal. 


Transport (23): Deposits in India are very 
unevenly distributed. Some provinces are at 
very long distances from coal fields. In the 
interest of the nation as a whole it is necessary to 
develop Industries uniformly throughout India 
and for this purpose it is advisable to arrange 
freight rates in a manner as to keep prices of coal 
at the same level at various centres. 


Conservation Generally : As far as is known the 
deposits in India are far from being inexhaustible. 
Every measure should therefore be taken to 
preserve high grade coals and to utilize various 
qualities for purposes best suited. 


(64) Coal Tar is raw material for many basic 
Industries. As there are no natural gas deposits 
in India it is of great importance that Coal Tar 
distillation should be developed to the utmios 
extent”’. 

Note on the Mining Policy. 

At present mining licenses are issued by the 
Revenue Department. They are of two kinds 
(t) prospecting and (ii) exploiting. Prospecting 
licenses have so far been given to 28 persons 
(list enclosed). There is nothing on the record 
to show what action these licenses took to find 
minerals. Some of these licenses are actually 
license for exploitation such as item 3, 4 and 5. . 

2. It is suggested that for the future following 
policy, be adopted. 


(7) Prospecting license should be considered 
for fairly big areas only. This will 
prevent the blocking up of exploitation 
by small firms who take up a few square 
miles of areas for prospecting. . 


(iv) The licensee should start prospecting 
within 6 months of the grant of license 
failing which the license should lapse 


(iz) The licensee should prospect with reason 
able diligence. This condition should 
be interpreted strictly and unsuitable 
licensees should be elimmated by 
cancellation of the license. The licen- 
see should submit six-monthly report of 
the progress of work. 

(w) The prospecting license should be ordi- 
narily for a period of three years with 
no extension for any reason. A licensee 
who means business should be able to 
carry out his prospecting within this 
period. 


(v) A licensee who has successfully completed 
his prospecting and appiies for exploita- 
tion license should be granted the same 
except for very grave considerations 
weighing against grant of such exploi- 
tation license. 


Tn all exploitation licenses there should 
be clauses for employment of 75 per cent. 
or more Indians in posts carrying a pay 
of more than one hundred rupees per 
month and the issue of 49 per cent. of the 
capital to Sindhis. 


eh 


(wt 


(vit) The fees to be charged for prospecting 
should be moderate. At present the 
minimum charge is annas four per acre. 
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This comes to Rs. 160/- per square 
mile. 


(vist) Mining license should be for duration 
of 30 years in the first instance with the 
right of renewing for a further period 
of 30 years. 


(tz) Royalty on the minerals extracted should 
be moderate. At present royalty char- 
ges for cement are six pies per ton of 
‘cement inthe first five years and two 
annas in the next 15 years. 


(z) At present surface rent per acre is charged 
apart from the royalties, e¢.g., the rate 
for cement is rupee one per acre. There 


is also a dead rent per acre which merges | 


in the royalty. 
(xt) There should be a condition that mining 


should be carried on diligently, using the - 


most upto date machinery. Expert per- 
sonnel should be employed and the 
maximum possible quantity of minerals 
extracted every year. 


List of approved candidates for the grant of prospecting licences und mining 


leases in the Province of Sind. 


1. Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co., Bombay (for all minerals except oil) 


2. 


4 
5. 
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. Mr. Retilel D. Patel, Karachi. 
. Mr. Md. Usif Khabar Khan of Kotri. 
. Messrs. Fais Md. Dost Md. Silawat of Hyderabad. (for all 


» Mr. Harisingh Jeramsingh, Jhimpir, Tatta Taluka. 


Mone) The Indo-Burma Petroleum Co., Calcutta. (for mineral 


Mesars. The Associated Cement Cos., Ltd., Bombay. 
minerals except oil). 


(for al 


. pene The Dalmia Jain & Co., Karachi. (for all minerals except 
oil). 


Mesere. B. R. Herman & Mohatta Ltd., Karachi. (for all minerale 
except oil). 


. Mosers. The Burmah oil Co. (Indian Concessions Ltd., Calcutta) 


(for all minerals excopt including mineral oil). 


A cea Edulji Dinshaw & Co., Karachi. (for all minerals except 
oil), 


Meesers.R.8. Ishardas Kapoor of Jhelum (Punjab). (for all 
minerals except oil) oe 


. Messrs D. R. Kappor of Mari Indus (Punjab). (for all minerals 
' except oil). 
. Mr. Choonilal Kapoor of Mari Indus (Punjab). 


(for all minerals 
except oil). 


(for all minerals except oil). 
(for Gypsum only). 


minerals except oil). 


. ae Narain Satyapaul of Calcutta. (for all minerals except 
il) 


. Mr. G. P. Sonwals of Bombay. (for all minerals except oil). 
» Mr. Jabhrmal Chockhani, 


ing Dir., The Dalmia Cement 


td., Kerachi. (for all mine: except oil). 


- Mr. Nersinglal D. Bhatia, of Tatta, Distt. Karachi. (for Silica, 


Coal & Clay oil): 


. Mr. J. M. Patel, Mission Road, Karachi. (for all minerals except 
oil). 


. Messrs. Khushiram Tarachand, Saleh Md. Street, Karachi. (for 


all minorals except oil). 


- Moeers. The Hindustan Investment Corporation Ltd., Calcutta. 


(for all minerals except oil). 


(for ali 
minerals except oil). 


- Mr. Gurbuzrsi, Proprietor, Luxmi Trading Co., Karachi. (for 


all minerals except oil). 

Messrs. The Sind Minerals & Salt’ Co., Karachi. (for all minerals 
exoept oil). 

R. 7 Shivratan G. Mohatta, Karachi. (for all minerals except 
oil). ae 


Mr. Lal Muhammed Saleh Md. Chawan, Jhimpir. (for all minerals 
except oil). 


. Mr. Baijnath prasad Agarwal, haerii Contractor, Dalmia Cement 


Lid. Karachi (for Gypsum 


. R.8. Tikamdes & Sons, Coal mines Owners, Quetta. (for Coal 


oly). 3 


Me, A. Nath r, ap ing Engineer, Pind Dadan Khan Distt. 
a Thebes {Puaieal. (For all minerals except oil). 


SIND PROVINCIAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
INDUSTRIES SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Minutes of the sixth meeting of the Industries 
Sub-Committee held in the Sind Secretariat, 
Karachi, on the lst November, 1945. 


The sixth meeting of the Industries Sub-Commi- 
ttee was held on the Ist November 1945. Ho- 
nourable Mukhi Gobindram presided :- 


PRESENT. 
The Honourable Mukhi Gobindram. 
Mr. Roger Thomas, C.I.E. 
Mr. P. S.Tolani. 
Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanjee. 
Lt. Col. W. B. Hossack. 
Haji M. H. Gazdar. 
Mr. V. Isvaran, I.C.S. 
Mr. D.R.C. Halford, I.C.S. 
Mr. A. B. Thadhani. 


The committee continued the examination of 
the rules for grant of prospecting licenses in Sind. 
It was understood that none of the licensees 
disclosed to Government any information obtained 
by them while prospecting as required by the 
rules. Some members were of the view that it 
was totally wrong on the part of Government 
to insist that the prospectors should disclose any 
information to the Collector. One member stated 
that the prospecting licenses have been granted 
to people who had no intention to prospect and 
such licenses have been renewed for more than 
three years. It was agreed that the following 
information should be collected covering the 
past 10 years and placed before the Committee.— 


(1) Prospecting licences. a statement show- 
ing the name of the party, location, 
area, date of first grant, date of each 
renewal and date of expiry of all pros- 
pecting licenses and if dues to Govern- 
ment are in arrears. 

(2) Mining leases. a statement showing 
name of party, location, area, mineral, 
date of first grant, period for which 
granted, output, royalties paid and 
whether royalties exceeded the rent, and 
if dues to Government are in arrears, 

The rules affecting prospecting and mining in 
original should be placed before the Committee. 
The Committee agree to this and postponed 
further discussion. 

Technical Education.—After considerable dis- 
cussion the committee recommended that Govern- 
ment should start their own Engineering College 
at Karachi and attach a technical institute to it. 
The Committee also approved of the proposal to 
start a technical institute at Hyderabad. 

Location of Industries in Karachi.—The merits 
of different sites were discussed. The Committee 
agree that Trans-Lyari site was the most suit- 
able. 

Mr. Isvaran referred to the work of the Govern- 
ment of India panels in Industries and said that 
it will be necessary for Sind to point out that 
Industries should be started in the Province. 
The Committee agreed to discuss this item at the 
next meeting and asked that a note should be 
prepared, 


15. ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. T. SIVASANKAR, 

LC.S., SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 

OF MADRAS, DEVELOPMENT DEPART. 

MENT, ON BEHALF OF THE MADRAS GO. 
VERNMENT. 


Question. About the recent discovery of coal 
at Cuddalore, we would like to know whether 
the Government have taken any steps 
so far in proving the deposits? 


Answer. Yes, we have put down drills and I 
think the investigation so far reveals some 12 
square miles of the deposits. And Mr. Milne, 
I think of the Government of India, visited the 
coalfield the other day and has suggested that we 
should put down trial shafts or something like 
that. If expert opinion thinks that the deposits 
can be worked, it is our intention that the State 
should work the deposits. We do not want 
private capitalists to put up the money and work 
the deposit for themselves. 


Question. Is that a definite policy of the Pro- 
vincial Government? 


Anewer. Yes, it is the policy of the Provincial 
Government that the coal deposits should be 
worked by the State. 


Question. Underground rights belong to Go- 
vernment in that area? 


Answer. The whole question is being examined 


now. 
Question. Is it a zemindari area ? 


Answer. No. That question is also being 
examined. We have called for a report. It is 
neither purely zamindari nor wholly Govern- 
ment. 


Question. Do you agree that a co-ordinated 
plan of development of the coal resources of the 
country is necessary ? And would the Government 
of Madras fall in line with any plan which may be 
settled by the Centre, of course in close consulta- 
tion with the Provinces, etc.? 


Answer. At this stage, I can only express 
my personal opinion. If you wish, I will discuss 
with the Hon’ble Minister in the afternoon or 
tomorrow and let you know. 
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Question. Apart from the question of co-ordi.n« 
ated development, there is also the question of 
safety of mines, etc. 


Answer. On those points, we would follow. 


Question. There is also the need for a uniform 
labour policy, questions of conservation, ques- 
tion of scientific utilisation of the coal. 


Answer. That means direct interference, 


Question. I would’nt like to call it interference 
It is a question of falling in line with the policy 
adopted after full consultation between the 
Centre and Provinces and after receiving the 
fullest possible expert advice. 


Answer. On those points, I will be able to 
answer tomorrow. 


Question. Mr. Sivasankar : Are there any 
memoranda easily available on your hydro-electric 
schemes and general industrial plans? One of the 
matters under our enquiry is the likely demand 
for coal for various purposes. 


Answer. The Post-War Reconstruction Com- 
mittee reached certain conclusions and we have 
certain post-war schemes in view for hydro- 
electric and thermal generation, and I think 
you will ie oT to get a copy of that. As 
jJarge-scale industries, mning has been goi 
on in the Planning & Development Departinent 
But in the new plans for large-scale industries, 
the Government do not propose to run any them. 
selves. We will be leaving them to private enter- 
prise when they come forward. At this sta 
we can only give a general idea of our plans for 
large-scale industries. 


Question. There is a suggestion that some of 
the industries located around sea-coast could 
profitably be converted to the use of oil instead of 
coal. Have you any comments on that ? 


Answer. There again is a policy issue arising 
as to whether (1) any concession should be given 
to encourage the use of oil if coal is short and (2) 
it is advisable to convert the industries to use 
oil when we have to depend almost entirely on. 
import. I can only express my personal opinion. 
To make our industries depend on oil which we may 
not get is not advisable. The war has taught 
us the danger of excessive dependence on importa 


Section IIl 


STATES 
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16. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE RAJA AND 
RULER, TALCHER STATE 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 





The action taken by the Talcher Durbar by 
enforcing the Indian Mines Act and rules 
thereunder and also by making stowing compul- 
sory is considered to have satisfactory adequate 
results. The State had nothing to do with the 
Committees established in 1920 or in 1987. How- 
ever the Durbar has regulated the leasing of coal 
bearing lands to prevent inefficient and wasteful 
working, got boundaries of leases well demarcated 
to avoid loss of coal through irregular workings. 
Dimensions of pillars and gallaries are regulated 
under mining rules. The other conditions such 
as depillaring, rotation and isolation of working 
and measures to extinguish or circumscribe fire du 
not exist in this field. 


II & III. GRADING & EXPORT 


The Talcher Coal has so far not been graded 
as it occurs in an Indian State. The State has 
maintained its reciprocity in all matters with the 
British India in order to see that Talcher coal is 
not placed ina more advantageous position than 
the British Indian Coal. So the grounds against its 
being graded have become out of date. It is 
now moved that all obstructions standing on the 
way of Talcher coal being shipped outside 
should forthwith be removed. 


IV. RAILWAY FACILITIES 


No complaint has been reported to the Durbar 
in this connection - So everything is presumed to 
be in order. 


V. RAISING COSTS 


The cost of raising coal is reported to have 
increased from Rs. 2/15/- in 1939 to about 
Rs.12/11/- in 1945. 


VI. RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 


Almost all coal despatched from this Field ig 
meant for Railway consumption as the Railway 
Collieries here are only meant for Railway re- 
quirements. The only private Colliery here is 
the Talcher Coalfield Ltd. This is also supplying 
all its coal mostly to the Railways. 


Some of the Experts think that attempt may 
now be made to utilise some lower grade coal for 
Locomotive purposes. The possibilities of this 
requires exploration as in the Talcher Coalfield 
area there are enormous quantity of coal of all 
grade, 
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VII. STOWING 


As already noted above stowing has been made 
compulsory in this State. All arrangements are 
being made to assist the Collieries to supply sand- 
The Collieries are also preparing to commence 
stowing as soon as possible. 


VIII. MISCELLANEOUS 


(a) Briquetting of coal. -This is in extensive 
use in Great Britain. It is not understood why 
it should not be so in India. Some sort of Bri- 
quetting is being done in the M. & S.M. Rly. for 
use of coal for boiler, but in order to save a great 
amount of a steam coal issued now to coolies for 
their house hold consumption, Dust coal, which 
was previously allowed to burn may be utilised 
economically by way of Briquetting of coal. 


(b) Educational Facilities. The State provides 
in its usual way, educational facilities to the 
Children of the miners and other classes of worker 
through L.P. Schools and only in a few instancos 
through U.P. Schools as well. There are two L.P. 
Schools one for boys and one for girls at Villiers 
Talcher Colliery. 


(c} Suttl:d and contented labour Force.—There 
is no doubt about the fact that a contented labour 
Force is the back bone of the Industry. If the la. 
bour force is not stabilised, there is no hope of gett- 
ing satisfactory results with a migratory Colliery- 
labour. The Durbar anticipated this long before 
and persuaded the mine owners to make an 
attempt to collonise Colliery labour. But this 
was not found feasible at the commencing stage. 
The Durbar still retains its views that it is not 
possible to persuade the present labour force to 
work one hundred per cent at the Colliery since 
they are predominantly agricultural workers 
who only attend the mine as part time labourers. 
Arrangement should be made for the grant of 
cultivating land to the miners on or about the 
Colliery. This can be done by acquiring surface 
right of land suitable for agricultural purposes. 
In addition to this a decent living wage to the 
miners is necessary and this can only be done by 
increasing the price of coal to enable the Coal 
owners to pay increased wages to the miners. 


To counter effect absenteeism that may follow 
increased wages to miners the standard of living 
of the miners should be increased—provision of 
good quarter with latrines, kitchens, compound 
walls should be made for the miners. A small 
vegitable garden should be attached to this quar- 
ters. Miners belonging to agricultural class are 
very fond of it. 
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17. ORAL EVINENOE R. LABHU RAM, 
ON BEHALF OF GOVERNMENT 
OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR. 


in 


.. At pregent coal is ‘being worked at Jangal Gali 
42 miles ‘frorn Jammu; by a sole sales agent appdi- 
nted by the Government for an initial period of 
two years. There is a 33 miles fair weather 
lorry road and the rest is pony track. Output 
in 1945 wis 45066 tds and till the end of May 
1946, 4,700 tons has been raised. The intention 
as to increase outptit at Jangal Gali as far as po- 
‘stible. 


“THe od6l is abthracitic ‘in character ahd its 
ehief ‘use at present is for brick burning. It 
appears scitable for briquetting with a proper 
Pinter. bs was éstablishel by Mr. Simpxon’s ex- 
heirinténts.. Tt {s Sold in Jamthu and is dent up 
to Afsritear. (Punjab) by train from Sattaii. 
The transport charges from the mine are high 
being 14 annas to Re.1/- per maund and the coal 
is sellin ong 60/- per ton at Jammu, but the 
price it fetches at Amritsar cannot be stated with 
any exactitude. e cost of extraction is about 
Bed. per ton and royalty is about -/4/- per ton, 
Tis coal raised is sold by the State to the Seles 

gent at Rs.8/1/- per ton at pit head. en 
petrol becomes available in abundance, transport 
charges would be considerably reduced and coal 
can probably bo sold, at Rs.35/- per ton at Jammu. 

ut even so it cannot compete with Bengal 
ehar coals. 


Phe estimated reserves of the coal fields are 
42 million tons upto a depth of 1,300 fect. 


2. A decoitd aiéa froth which cdal is being raised 
ii Bhatt qulititities is the F ndli Held. 420 ton 
Weré rdised th 1945 arid 880 tons upto May 1946 
The Lower Metduies coal is hatd and lumpy 
a Kalikot 4nd Upper Mcasutes coal is powdery 
aft {8 ‘usable ih brick and litie kilns. 
_ 3. Sone coal was extracted at Kalakot in 
{yas 680 tons in 1942 and 1,043 tons during 
43. The coal is good steam coal and surface 
and aie rgroutid workiti 
to 2 . have been ma 


s upto a depth of 160 
0 ft. e. The extraction was 
doné departinéntally and about 300 to 300 tons 
a thé coal raised are still lying undisposed of. 
ork had to be abandoned owing to serious 
transport difficulties. The coal here occurs in 
two measures— the Upper measures comprising 
three seams (lower, wide e and upper)of the steam 
coal and the Lower Measures. 
' 4. The thickiiess of the seainé in Jammu and 
Kathsiir varies from two to tiventy feet and coal 
‘is rhisec nidstly by quarry work though at some 
placés underground work has been done. 


5. Thee bbe ddine figilite Udpdsits in the 
Kashmir Vailéy 18 'ah 88 tits fiom Srinagar 
Some mining has been done during the last two 
years, and the coal is becoming popular as subs- 
titute of firewood in factories, Government offices 
and for household purpose’. ‘Estimated reserves 
here are 48 million tons in the Shali Ganga Coal 
fields and 80 million tons in Handwara area. 


6. Kashmir coal is mostly used for brick and 
lime kilns and also to a limited extent for electri. 
city generating and in water works. The cang 
umption of coal in the State itself is about 4,000 
tons and some of this comprises. coal imported 
from outside the State. Excess of raising in, the 
State must. be exported and there is no immediate 
prospect of an increase in the coysumption of 
coal in the State. For coal coming from optaide, 
the State has fixed controlled prices of Rs. 1/11/3 
and Rs. 1/12/- per maund for steam coal and coke 
respectively at Jammu. : 


7. Thete is no scheme at th> ‘monierit fdr @eve- 
lupitiz the ‘doulfields or for 'providitis tiécds¥a 
transport facilities. The State might, héwWwever 
consider the possibility of systematic development 
and fall in Fine with ahy scheme Of Controlled 
development that may be decided ypon for the 
other coalfields of India, but Mr. Labhu han was 
not in a position to commit the State in this 
matter. . 

Certain plans for ‘hydro-electric Developmetit 
at Udhantpur, Mirpur, Dhiangarh etc. ato now 
being contidered in a preliminary way ; tHe élec- 
tricity pérerdted could be used for mitiing pur- 
poses (7.e. Bouxite etc.) and other itdust#fi¥l 
needs. 

8. Prospecting Licerisea aiid Mining leases are 
granted in accordance with the rules framed by 
the State : royalty and othbr term’ iire fixed and 
a model lease form is adopted. The miles do not 
bar the grant of mining lease to an oltkider, bu 
such an individual is required to pay slightly 
higher charges for a Certificate of “Approval. 
As to the actual working of the mines, no regula- 
tions on the lines of the Indian Mines Act and 
Rules exist. Normally the period of a lease is 
one 25 years in the first instance with the option 
of retiewal, if defited, upto 10 yéars: Lédées of 
coal bearing lands have, however, been granted 
for péficds of two years only for the present, 
bectuse it Was felt that with the end of thd wir, 
it might pfbve difficult to fitid a profitdble tahoe! 
for the coal. 

gy: Labour in Kashmir is mostly casual] and no 
special facilities or amenities are offered. Prior 
to 1942, the wages was about -/8/- for an 8 hour 
shift, but now it is Re.1);- td Rs] /8/-. The coal 
is soft and the output por head por shift is com. 
Pafutively high being about Half a ton. The 


State rules ban the employment of womon tndor. 
ground. 


Section IV 
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18. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE BOMBAY PORT TRUST. 


ng 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


Question No. 10.—Before the war coal was trans- 
ported by steamer to various consignees in Bom- 
bay. The steamers discharged their coal overside 
into lighters which were then unloaded by hand 
at wharves, specially allotted for this traffic, with 
a total quayage of 5,300 feet. During the war 
coal was railed from the collieries to storage sites 
set aside for the purpose. No special facilities or 
mechanical appliances have been provided for 
loading, discharging or bunkering coal. 


Question No. 11.—In the absence of any com- 
plaint in regard to the inadequacy of unloading 
facilities, it is presumed that the Trade is satisfied 
with the existing arrangements. 


Question No. 12.—Vessels are bunkered with 
coal from— 


(1) lighters in the stream 
(2) lighters overside in the docks 


(3) railway wagons, in special circumstances, 
over the dock quays. 


Bunkering is by hand labour and the presen 
arrangements are considered adequate. 


Question No. 26.--In order to meet Psrt Trust re- 
quirements it is proposed to revert to the pre-war 
policy of obtaining Bengal Coal, as soon as it is 
available. 


‘Question No. 27.—A statement is attached show- 
ing the quantity of coal consumed during the past 
10 years by various sections of the Port Trust. The 
coal was obtained from several collieries in Bengal 
and the Central Provinces, none of them under 
Port Trust control. 


Question No. 28.—Coal for locomotives and shore 
and floating plant was obtained during war from 
the Central Provinces and was used on all types of 
plant. No modifications or adaptations were 
made to the various types of boilers in use. 


BOMBAY PORT TRUST 


Statement of coal consumed by the Bombay Port:Trust. 





(Referred to in the reply to Question No, 27). 











Flotilla Engine House and. ‘Railway Locos Miscellaneous Total 
— Cranes 

(Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) 
1936-37 14,326 6,350 5,564 cd ‘ 
1937-38 14,177 6,121 5,680 os'o7e 
1938-39 15,678 6,464 5,750 27'809 
1939-40 15,170 2,935. 5,962 470 249537 
1940.41 15,380 2,906 7,053 791 267130 
1941-42 15,299 3,573 9,695 655 29,229 
1942-43 18,933 4,843 14,034 832 38,642 
1943-44 18,937 5,184 15,748 941 « 40,810 
1944-45 a : 17,548 4,752 16,947 865 40,112 
1945-46 (10 months) . 20,539 4,945 15,640 755 41,879 

165,987 48,073 102,073 5,309 321,442 


Granp Toran 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. F. M. SURVEYOR 
REPRESENTING THE BOMBAY PORT 


TRUST 


1. The storage space, which is available at Coal 
Bunder and is let out to merchants in plots to 
enable them to load or unload and store coal 
brought alongside by country craft, is approxi- 
mately 30,000 square yards. There have been 
no complaints in regard to the inadequacy of stor- 
age accommodation at Coal Bunder, and the space 
available is considered adequate for the import 
of coal on the present scale. 


2, There is in addition a large area available for 
the storage of rail-borne coal at the Coal Depot 
and a smaller one at the Clarke Bunder. The 
maximum area of ground taken up for the storage 
of rail-borne and sea-borne coal at the Coal, 
Tank and Clarke Bunders and the Coal Depot was 
97,300 square yards in 1944-45 and 95,500 square 


yards in 1945-46. 





3. The Port Authorities can furnish statistics to 
show the amount of coal carried in country craft or 
lighters or in their own railway system. 


4. There are 4 deep draft berths in the harbour 
set aside for discharging coal, where lighter and 
country craft can come alongside. 


5. Coal is bunkered inside the docks as well as 
in the harbour, the quantity handled being about 
180,000 tons a year. There has been a definite 
trend lately towards oil burning ships and this: 
argues against any increase in coal bunkering 
facilities at the Port. 


6. The coal consumption of the Port Trust 
has gone up from 26,000 tons in 1936-37 to about 
42,000 tons per annum at present. This is partly 
due to the more intensive working of dredgers 
locos etc. and also partly because of the inferior 
coal from the C.P. Before the war, the Port 
Trust obtained its coal from Bengal, 
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7. Experience with C.P. coal points to the de- 
sirability of a reversion to Bengal coal, at least 
for marine boilers; C.P. coal is suitable for loco- 
motives. The specifications of the coal needed 
by the Port Trust includes ash below 15 per cent. 
and calorific value of about 6,500 calories. A 
note on the supply of coal to the Port Trust is 
attached. The Port Trust requires coal princi- 
pally for steam raising and will accept any sufli- 
ciently efficient coal. From the point of view of 
rail transport economy, ©.P. coal should normally 
be sent to consumers in Western India, but if 
Bengal coal was available and the price was not 
too high in comparison with that of C.P. coal, the 
Port Trust would prefer to have the former. 


8. No experiments had been conducted on the 
adaptation of boilers to use low grade coal. 
Marine boilers are designed to supply a certain 
amount of power to engines and adaptations may 
react adversely. The Port Trust proposes, 
however, to use oil fired boilers in future replace- 
ments of floating craft. The decision to change 
over based sole on grounds of efficiency of power 
generation, in spite of fuel oil being an imported 
commodity. 


SUPPLY OF COAL TO THE BOMBAY PORT 


TRUST (REFERRED TO IN PARA: 7 OF 
ORAL EVIDENCE) 





1884 to 1913. From the year 1884 the Port, 
Trust invited tenders and entered into annual 
contracts for the supply of coal, which originally 
was supplied from he Contractors’ stocks in 
Bombay and in later years had to be delivered 
direct from steamers. Certain tests were carried 
out by the Mechanical Superintendent before the 
tenders were accepted. 


19173 to 1925. In 1913 the Chief Engineer re- 
ported this procedure to be unsatisfactory, and 
it was decided to make use of the services of the 
Mining Engineer to the Railway Board, whose 
forms, specifications etc. were adopted. Tenders 
were called for bv the Port Trust and sent to the 
Mining Engineer for advice: the services he ren- 
dered, for a commission of half an anna per ton 
were :— 


(1) Advising the Trustees in regard to the 
tenders; 

(2) Inspection of the coal at the collieries to 
see that it was the actual :oal centract- 
ed for; 

(3) Inspection of the loading of coal at the 


Calcutta Docks in the case of coal des- 
patched by sea. 


_ In 1918, as the Mining Engineer was arrang- 
ing (without calling for actual tenders) for the 
coal supplies of all the Railway R.I.M., ete. and 
(atter these demands had heen met) there was 
very little first class coal available, it was decid- 
ed to dispense with tenders and ask the Mining 


Engineer to make similar arrangements for the 
Port Trust. 


This procedure continued year by year until 
1922 when, owing to the dearth of first class coal 
and the prospect of a rise in price, the next con- 


tract was made to cover a period of three years 
(1922-25). 

During this period, the Chief Engincer report- 
ed that from calorimeter test and working results 
the Bengal coal] was little better than second c.ass 
coal and was showing very poor steaming quall- 
ties; and on his recommendation the Board 
bought a quantity of Natol coal for trial. The 
probability of countervailing duty being 1mpos- 
ed on Natal coal, which had proved satisfactory, 
however deterred the Trustees from purchasing 
it for the 1925-26 contract, and at the same time 
(in 1926) it was decided to abandon the method 
of buying coal hy seams, and to adopt a system 
of purchase on calorifie power and ash _ limit. 
(over 6,500 calories and ash under 15 per cent.) 


1925 to 1938. Tenders on this basis were ac- 
cordingly invited for the 1925-26 supply, and a 
contract placed (on the advice of the Mining 
Engineer), which provided for a penalty of 1% 
of the—contract price for every decrease of 1% 
in calorific value below the guaranteed figure; it 
was also stipulated that coal below a fixed mini- 
mum would be rejected. As working results in 
our Engine Houses, and not the source of the coal 
were essence of the new contract, inspec- 
tions at pits-mouth and at the Calcutta Docks 
were no longer necessary and the Trust ceased to 
avail itself of the services of the Mining Engi- 
neer. 


1938 to 1942. In 1938, the system was chang- 
ed.as :— 


The Controller of Stores was instructed to 
invite tenders in the usual way, tabulate them 
and send a summary to the Chief Mining Engi- 
neer, Railway Board, with a note of Port Trust 
requirements, for a recommendation, which 
would be submitted for the Board’s acceptance. 
Inspection of coal, whether rail or sea-borne 
would be carried out at the collieries by the Chief 
Mining Engineer’s Inspectors for a fee of 9 
pies per ton and if brought to Bombay by sea 
would be loaded at the Calcutta Dock under 
similar supervision into social holds of ships; 
the Controller of Stores would verify the holds 
from which the coal was discharged on arrivel 
in Bombay. ' 


1942 to 1944. In 1942, in view of the difficult- 
ies experienced in obtaining coal from the suc- 
cessful tendenter, who had seriously defaulted 
during the year, the Board decided to obtain coal 
from the Chief Mining Engineer, for the dura- 
tion of the war, by including Port Trust require- 
ments in the joint tenders for State Railways. 

1944 to date. Since 1944 all coal has to be pur- 
chased from Government at the rates fixed by 
them under Colliery Control Order. 


19. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE COM- 
MISSTIONERS FOR THE PORT OF 
CALCUTTA 


QUESTIONNAIRE I. 
Question 10. There are four coal berths in 
Kidderpore Dock No. 2 and one at Garden Reach 
Jetties. Two of the Dock berths are fitted 
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with mechanical coal loading gear. A fifth coal 
berth has been constructed recently and will be 
put into commission as soon as the railway sid- 
ings have been laid. The Commissioners have 
also decided to install mechanical coal loading 
plant of the belt conveyor type having a loading 
capacity of 500 tons per hour at another coal 
berth and an order has been placed for the plant. 
The berth is expected to be ready in another 
eighteen months. 


“Question 11. You have no doubt referred to 
other Indian Ports about the unloading facili- 
tiés available. 


Question 12. In Calcutta ships working cargo 
coal bunker at the coal berths. Other ships are 
bunkered by lighters. The facilities available 
are considered to be adequate. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF SIR THOMAS EL- 
DERTON, k.c.1.£., AND MR. K. MITTER, 
0.B.E.. REPRESENTING THE CALCUTTA 
PORT COMMISSIONERS. 


Before the war there were ten coal loading 
berth in the Port of Calcutta but they were not 
Tully utilised even when we were loading mang- 
anese ore and iron ore at the mechanical berths 
(Nos. 19 & 20). During the War the four _ coal 
berths on the east side of Kidderpore Docks were 
scrapped and replaced by “three general cargo 
berths. The coal berths on the east side were 
Not as efficient as those on the west side. One 
new berth has been erected on the west side and 
one labour berth (No. 18) has been put out of 
commission for the erection of the new mechani- 
cal coal loading plant. We therefore have at the 
present time two mechanical and four labour 
berths and the number of mechanical berths will 
be increased to three when the new plant has 
been delivered and erected at No. 18. 


We do not agree with statements which have 
been made that the number of berths now in 
commission is insufficient for the quantity of 
coal to be shipped. We have never been short 
of berths, but certainly there has been poor load- 
ing because either ships were not ready or when 
ships were ready. coal did not come down in suffi- 
cient quantities. 

With the new mechanical plant the Port will 
be equipped to ship without difficulty 34 mil- 
lion tons of coal a year. This figure includes 
bunker coal loaded into coal carrying ships and 
bunker coa] loaded into lighters at the coal load- 
ing berths for removal to general cargo ships. 
It does not include al] bunker coal. We do not 
agree that when the new mechanical berth is 
brought into commission giving altogether three 
mechanical herths, more labour berths will be re- 
quired to balance. Most of the ships loading in 
the Kidderpore Docks must start at a mechani- 
cal berth as when light they are too high to be 
loaded by hand. but there is nothing to prevent 
a ship taking all her cargo coal at a mechanical 
berth. At the B.I. Jettv on the river side at 
Garden Reach ships can he loaded from the start 
by hand. We must aim at loading more coal 
mechanically as it is cheaper and quicker. It 
is true that the ships we have to load in Calcutta 


are not proper colliers but are general cargo ships 
and therefore loading plant of a modern type can- 
not work at its maximum speed, but in spite of 
this disadvantage mechanical loading is much 
cheaper. 


The capacity of the new mechanical plant is 
600 tons an hour, but it is quite likely that we 
shall not be able to load over 5,000 tons a day 
owing to delays for trimming. The efficiency 
of the plant will depend on receiving an ade- 
quate supply of open wagons as only open wagons 
can be used. The Railway Board said that 
every effort would be made to give an adequate 
supply and we had this assurance before the 


plant was ordered. 


We cannot store more than 18,000 tons of coal 
on the ground in Kidderpore Docks but at the 
B.I. coaling jetty 110.000 tons can be stored; 
30,000 tons at the jettv and 80,000 tons in a 
dump behind. We consider that the dumping of 
coal is most.undersirable as it slows down work 
and is expensive. Mechanical plant must be 
served by wagons, and at present rates the cost of 
loading is increased by more than Re. 1 per ton 
if coal is dumped. Taking Rs. 2/8/- per day as 
the value of & 20 ton wagon it is more economi- 
cal to hold a wagon for 8 days than to dump its 
load: The B.I.S.N. Co. desired large storage 
space behind the jettv worked by them not be- 
cause they thought it would facilitate loading 
but because they wanted a reserve stock of coal 
always available in Calcutta for bunkering their 
fleet. 


We are in favour of the system of pooling ex- 
port coal which was introduced during the War 
being continued, as in our opinion it facilitates 
loading. Also pooling will be necessary to 
enable good use to be made of the new mechani- 
cal plant, because some shippers would not be 
able to supply coal sufficiently rapidly to keep 
this plant working. We do not agree that slow 
loading has been due in the slightest degree to 
the pooling system. Jt is incorrect to say that 
wagons were delayed during the war. 


Any decrease in the quantity of ooal shipped 


_from Calcutta would adversely affect the finan- 


ces of the Port Trust. Surplus coaling berths 
would be useless for general cargo. 

The practice of emploving labour for coal 
loading jnstead of Contractors is in our opinion. 
satisfactory. The Contractors look to the wel- 
fare of their labour. 


20. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE MAD- 
RAS PORT TRUST 


QUESTIONNAIRES I 
Question 10. Not concerned. 


Question 11. There are at present two quay 
berths available for discharging coal ships at 
Madras, East and Outer East Quays. East Quay 
is tenable throughout the year, apart from pe. 
riods during excevtionable weather conditions in 
the North East. Monsoon from Mid October to 
Mid January. Outer East Quay is tenable from 


Mid January to Mid October and also on oc- 
casion during the North East Mansoon. North 
Quay and occasionally a West Quay berth, can 
sometimes be made available for coal ships. All 
these quays are equipped with railway lines but 
only the West Quays have cranes. Moorings are 
also available for discharging coal into lighters 
and barges which are in turn discharged and the 
coal loaded into wagons at Spring haven Wharf. 


The maximum discharged in one month 
throughtout the port was 64,100 tons in May 
1944. 


The average discharge is about 800 tons per 
day from a shjp at a quay berths and 400 tons 
from one ship at a mooring. 


Question 12, Coal bunkering is bv large bas- 
kets where derrick or crane can work into a hatch 
and small hand carried baskets into side pockets. 


* , The maximum coal bunkered into ships in one 
day was 312 tons (into 8 ships). The maxi- 
mum is, say, 250 tons per ship for three ships but 
the quantity per ship will drop when there are 
more than three ships to be worked at the. same 
time. : * 


The maximum coal bunkered into ships in one 
month was 17,757 tons in September 1945. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. M.S. VENKATA- 
RAMAN. REPRESENTING THE MADRAS 
PORT TRUST. 





There are at present two quay berths specially 
designed for discharging coal, but on occasions 
some one or more of the other births have been 
made available for discharging coal. None of 
the first two births is equipped with cranes nor 
has there been need for them owing to the limited 
volume of coal traffic. 350,000 tons of coal a year 
can be conveniently handled at these two kterths 
and except during 1944-45, this figure has not 
been exceeded in the last 20 years. 


2. Imports of coal by sea into Madras Port 
were fairly good from 1925-26 to 1933-34 but 
thereafter they dropped; and the war saw a rise 
but this was mainly because of rail transport diffi- 
‘eulties which forced coal to the sea ronte. The 
tonnage handled in 1944-45 was 577,000 tons and 
the facilities available at the Port were found 
adequate to cope with this quantity. 


3. The demand for bunker coal at Madras 
never exceeded about 30,000 tons per annum be- 
fore the war and actually since 1931-32 the 
demand has been much less. This was prima- 
rily due to the diversion of big steamers to 
Rangoon for bunkering purposes. Since then, 
the bunker demanded at Madras has_ generally 
heen for topping steamers which had bunkered 
else where ¢.g., Calcutta. But the bunker de- 
mand went up considerably in war-time due to 
PSTO vessels; in 1945-46, it was 108,378 tons. 


- The maximum coal bunkered in a dav is 1,312 
tons into 8 ships but on an average 250 tons 
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can be loaded on each steamer and this is con- 
sidered to be a fair rate of bunkering. It may 
not compare favourably with a port like Cal- 
cutta where mechanical contrivances for loading 
large quantities are employed, but is adequate 
for the calls made on Madras Port. There is 
no case for increasing the facilities having re- 
gard to the fact that in 1945-46 over 108,000 
tons were bunkered without much difficulty. 


4. The internal consumption of the Madras 
Port Trust is 150 to 200 tons per month. 


5. The Port Trust is considering , various 
plans for improving the Harbour with the in- 
tention of providing improved facilities for cargo 
other than coal. The consumers who had to get 
their coal supplies by sea in war-time are likely 
soon to change to the rail route and there is thus 
no point providing improved facilities for coal 
traffic. 


21. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE VIZA- 
GAPATAM MILITARY PORT 


| QUESTIONNAIRE I 


Section II No. 7. It is considered that the 
regarding of Coal seams is now necessary. The 
seams might be regarded either as a whole or in 
sections. The highest grade of steam coal 
should be reserved for sea-going coal fired ves- 
sels where the provision of low-grade fuel re- 
sults in such things as: hard steaming, excessive 
ash content—both of these affect of the speed 
and economy of the vessel together with the in- 
evitable fatigue of the firemen and trimmers. 


Section IIT No. 8. Yes. Grading of coal 
for the internal market is desirable. The pricing 
of coal according to the calorific value might 
be considered in order to discourage the use of a 
high grade coal in land plants and installations. 

Section III No. 11. At Vizagapatam un- 
loading is by manual labour from wagons. Faci- 
lities for unloading from Ships are very inade- 
quate. 

‘Section IIT No. 12. Bunkering is by manual 
labour at the Coal berth and by manual labour 
and/or Tubs and Crane at Quay berth I. Faci- 
lities fairly adequate. 


2. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE PORT 
OF COCHIN 


T1. Unloading Facilities —Unloading of coal 
from steamers moored in steam is being done 
by iron buckets or cane baskets into barges and 
pontooms lying alongside. The average rate of 
discharge is about 10 tons per which per hour. 
These barges or pontoons are then taken to the 
shore where the coal is landed. 


There is no separate coaling wharf at this 
port, but steamers discharging coal are oc- 
casionallv berthed at the Boat Train Pier where 
coal is discharged on to pontoons and carried 
ashore and loaded into wagons. The rate of 
discharge of coal into wagons at the Boat Train 
Pier is about 700 to 1,000 tons per day. This 
practice is adopted for the coal landed at this 
port for the South Indian Railway. 
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12. Bunkering of Coal_—The average rate is 
approximately 200 tons per 24 hours by which 
and 100 tons by stages. Bunkering of coal into 
steamers is also done from lighters and pon- 
toons taken alongside. 


2. Cochin is not a regular bunkering port 
with the consequence that adequate facilities for 
bunkering are not possible on a permanent 
basis. Labour has to be recruited on a casual 
basis as and when required, and as_ the 
labourers are generally inexperienced the rate 
of loading is naturally poor. If this port is 
established as a regular bunkering port, 
necessary facilities can be provided. 


23. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE KARA- 
CHI PORT TRUST 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
Section II 


Question 6. At present average rail freight 
on coal from Bengal to Karachi is Rs. 17/8/- 
per ton while the F.O.R. Collieries rate for 
Selected Grade Coal as consigned to Karachi 
Port Trust at present is Rs. 13/5/- per ton. 
The present cost of this Selected Grade Coal 
may be assessed as averaging Rs. 31/- per ton 
F.O.R. Karachi. 


In the years 1933 and 1934 the Karachi Port 
Trust purchased Selected Grade Coal by ship- 
ment from Calcutta at a rate of Rs. 10-6-0. per 
ton C.I.F. Karachi. If therefore competitive 


the 


shipping freight should ever reach anything 
like the Jevel in 1933 and 1934, it must be re-. 
graded that rail borne coal from Bengal to Kara- 
chi will always be a most un-economical proposi- 
tion. 

The Karachi Port Trust would urge that the 
Coal Distribution authorities, Government of 
India, who are at present arranging supplies of 
coal to this Trust should be requested to consign 
coal by the more economical route as and when 
the shipping position becomes easier and ship- 
ping freight is found to be less costly than rail- 
freight. 

Section III 


Question 11. There are no mechanical un- 
loading facilities at this ‘Port. 

Facilities for unloading colliers by manual 
operafions are adequate; there is no shortage 
of coal-shoots or coal tubs required for this pur- 
pose. Under normal conditions, steel barges 
used for receiving and transporting the coal 
from vessels to the storage areas are also adequ- 
ate; as, however, a discharging collier works by 
day and night whereas the unloading of coal 
from barges at the stacking areas proceeds by day 
only, there are occasional delays experienced, es- 
pecially if more than one collier is working, in 
releasing barges and resupplying them to the 
vessels in time. 


Question 12. There are no mechanical bun- 
Kering facilities at this Port. These operations 
are generally carried out by manual labour from 
barges and accasionally from wagons and faci- 
lities are adequate. 


Section V 


RAILWAY BOARD AND RAILWAYS 
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24. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE RAILWAY BOARD 
Questionnaire No. 1 


As requested only those questions are answered 
in which the Railway Board are interested, 7.e., 
paras. 13 to 30. 

The average freight charges for coal to Madras, 
Bombay and Karachi from the Bengal and Bihar 
coalfields are also given in reply to the first part 
of Question 6. 

The answer to the second portion of this ques- 
tion will presumably be provided by the trade. 


Before dealing with paras. 13 to 30 the Rail- 
way Board wish to make one point quite clear. 
Question No. 13 refers to the ‘‘all-India require- 
ments for the next two years’’ and asks whether 
railways will be able to cope with this movement 
and if not what measures are to be taken. Rail- 
ways are only now beginning to rehabilitate them- 
selves. Without going into unnecessary details 
it is desirable to explain that arrears accumulated 
during war-time in maintenance of permanent- 
way and of engines and rolling stock, the shor- 
tage of essential stores, and fully trained staff 
there all be overtaken and overcome, before such 
operation once more becomes normal. 


The estimate of potential achievements which 
follow can only be on the assumption that nor- 
mality has been achieved. There is, of course. the 
all important question of revision of pay of Govt. 
servants which is shortly to be examined by a 
special committee. It may take two years or 
more before rehabilitation in all its aspects has 
progressed sufficiently to permit of a substantial 
semblance of normal working. Contentment 
among all grades of staff, the elemination of post- 
war weariness and a revival of energy are pre- 
requisite. 

The provision of facilities designed to deal 
with this increased movement of coal are in hand 
and progressing satisfactorily. Brief details are 
given in reply to question No. 13. No practical 
benefit, however, can result from an endeavour 
to link their phased progress to phases of in- 
creased movements. The physical completion of 
the works now in hand will be but one facet of 
the problem which will not be solved till railways 
are sufficiently ‘“‘normal’’ to make full use of 
facilities provided. 

It may be taken therefore that our estimate 
of potential capacity is relative to the position 
as we hope it will be in two years’ time. 

Part II—Q. 6.—A statement is attached giv- 
ing the average rail freights to Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi. 

Part 1V—Q. 13.—The movement of about 28 
million tons from Bengal and Bihar coalfields 
will mean an average daily loading of approx. 
3.700 wagons per day. It is not anticipated that 
this daily average could be achieved for at least 
two vears. 


Its achievement at the end of that time will 
depend on the variety of factors not the least of 
which will be the necessary evening out of the 
daily ayerage loading to prevent mid-week con- 


centration and week-end slumps. It is recom- 
mended that the future coal organisation should 
aim at this aspect of coal loading and the remarks 
which follow are on this basis. 


The B. N. will, we estimate, have wagons, 
track, power. siding pilot and depot facilities 
to deal with a daily average of 1,200 per day. On 
this basis thev will be able to move out of the 
Bengal and Bihar fields 9-285 milli.n tons per 
annum 7.¢., about 1/3rd of the estimated des- 
patches from Bengal and Bihar fields. 


They should be able to augment this figure by 
another 200 wagons per day provided that these 
are for the Calcutta area and via thereby raising 
their total capacity to 1.400 per day. 


This is on the assumntion that the coal traffic 
conforms approximately to the following rout- 
ing :—- 

BNR—Fast of Khargpur — 425 wagons 

BNR—South of Khargpur via 100 ” 
Waltair. 

BNR—Bevond Chakardharpore 260 ”’ 
including via Nagpur, and 
via Katni-Merwara. 


BNR—Local 350” * 

Wagons to the EIR via 150 ” 
Gomoh. | 

Wagons to the EIR via 75 =”? 
Asansol. 

Wagons to the EIR 40 ” 


through the coalfield Ex- 
change links. 


Total 1,490” . 


Assuming an average daily loading of 1,400 
per day by the B. N. Railway, which is equiva- 
lent to 10-833 million tons per annum, the E.[. 
will be left to move 17-2 million tons per annum 
or 2,300 wagons per diay in a working year. 


The capacity of the E.I. to clear traffic from 
the coalfields depends largely on the destina- 
tions. The “‘Downcountry’’ clearances capacity 
is adequate for any probable requirements. The 
facilities for Upcountry clearances are severally 
taxed under the present abnormal conditions 
while the power situation is in an unsatisfactory 
state as a result of wartime conditions, and while 
the efficiency of staff is at a low ebb engendered 
by general discontent on account of cut in food 
rations, and uncertainty as to future prospects 





Note.—If however, the actual working year 
were to be of 300 days only, this would mean a 
daily average loading of 2,720, which approxi- 
mates to the present depot and pilot cap&city 
but is in excess of the estimated clearance capa- 
city in two years’ time of 2,600 divided as fol- 
lows: Upcountry 1,400 Dawncountry 950 (could 
be increased) and 250 Industrial area, 
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of pay. On the assumption that of the total tra- 
ffic 1,400 would be for upcountry, when condi- 
tions have assumed normality, it will be possible 
to deal with this number on completion of addi- 
tional facilities now in hand :— 


(a) increased facilities at Barkakana and 
on the Burwadih-Sone East Bank loop 
line; 

(b) conversion of back shunting siding into 
passing loops on the Allahabad Divi- 
sion; 

(c) completion of doubling between Luck- 
now—Bareilly ; 


(dZ) improvements on the main line—Sita- 
rampur, Jhajha and Moghalserai, 


(e) improvements in Moghalserai Yard; - 


(f) the provision of additional shunting 
power in Moghalserai. 


Note.—Power for this purpose will be avail- 
able. The rebuilding of the Dufferin Bridge will 
continue to be a serious handicap to operation 
for some time. 


There are a few points outside Bengal and 
Bihar but on the main coal routes, which may 
require the provision of additional facilities such 
as Katni and Ajni and the transhipment arran- 
gements at Apra East Bank. These are now un- 
der investigation. 

The actual usage of the various movement 
potentials dealt with in the preceding para- 
graphs will, to an extent, depend upon the rela- 
tive production of despatchable coal not only 
from various fields but also from section by sec- 
tion of these fields. The Committee are doubt- 
less compiling estimates of production broken 
down by sections of the various fields and the 
Railway Board would be glad to receive this in- 
formation when complete, to review the effect 
thereof, on the distribution by the different 
routes of which the capacities have been given. 


This brings us to the general question of wagon 
availability. The loading of 3,700 per day in 
Bengal and Bihar plus sav another 600 in other 
fields, excluding Assam, Punjab and Baluchis- 
tan, at a 12 day turnround will mean that appro- 
ximately 51,600 wagons of our total stock will 
be continually under load with coal’ traffic 
against approx. 40,000 at the present time, i.e., 
an increase of between 11 and 12 thousand per 
day. Of the total of 19.290 wagons to be import- 
ed from overseas, 4,700 are now in service leay- 
ing a balance of 14,590 which will be put into 
service during the course of the year, supple- 
mented by indigenous production which by the 
end of 1947 should total another 5,400. 


Jt is to be remembered. however, that this 
additional B.G. traffic will be spread over 33,000 
track miles and if traffic other than coal conti- 
nues to offer at its present high level, coal load- 
‘ngs will possibly require their high priority to 
continue. 

Pgrt I1V—Q. 14.—The recommendations of 
the Indian Coal Committee. 1925 were fully 
examined at the time. but no extension of the 
10 hour system was deemed advisable for the 
following reasons. It is of no use in the case of 


Mechanical collieries, which operate throughout 
the 24 hours, and require a constant supply of 
wagons; placements and drawings being done 
twice or thrice daily. An extension of the 10 
hours system would require additional fzcilities 
in the way of holding accommodation for emp- 
pties, pilot reception lines, and probably neces- 
sitate the doubling of some of the colliery ser- 
vice lines. Some of these extensions and addi- 
tions would have to be over areas containing 
high grade coal thereby adding to the ouantity 
of good coal now locked up underground. 


Part IV—Q. 15.--The method of allotment of 
wagons in foréé prior to 1940 was the result of 
cumulative investigation and experience over a 
period of years. These investigations were car- 
ried out in close co-operation with the trade and 
though it was impossible to please everybody all 
the time, the system met with general approval. 


However any system of distribution and allot- 
ment is only questioned when there is a_ short 
supply of wagons. 


It is not possible at the present stage to say 
whether a reversion to the prewar system will 
in point of fact be suitable for futuré conditions. 
Much will depend on measures to be adopted 
in regard to the general industrialisation of the 
country and the final shape of machinery created 
to eeulate the production and marketing of 
coal. 


What the railways will undoubtedly need is 
a clear cut direction as to the method of distri- 
bution and of what preference, if any, is to be 
given to collieries and consumers at times when 
a shortage raises a clash of interests 7.e., consu- 
mer versus consumer, superior cersus, inferior 
coal, ‘‘Mechanical”’ collieries versus small con- 
cerns dependent on manual labour. 


Part IV—Q. 16.- -Following the recommenda- 
tions of the 1925 Indian Coal Committee, the 
B. N. Railway pursued in earnest the policy of 
praviding private weighbridges to collieries and 
8 private weighbridges were installed, but the 
recommendations of the 1925 Committee were 
somewhat of a sweeping nature. The Committee 
did not realise that the installation of private 
weighbridges would be of use only under special 
conditions. The object of the Committee’s _ re- 
commendations was to eliminate at Railway De- 
pot stations weighment and adjustment of wag- 
ons and to reduce shunting operations. Theoreti- 
cally speaking, the operations of weightnent and 
adjustments would be a part of the internal ope- 
ration of a colliery and not. requiring the use of 
a railway locomotive. What’ this indirectly 
means is centralising at a common point the 
wagons loaded bv a group of collieries and the 
layout of a new Railway yard permitting move- 
ment of wagons by gravity.. Several applica- 
tions received from collieries for private weigh- 
bridges had to be turned down on grounds that 
loading was distributed over a number of pits 
making centralisation difficult. In all the 8 
cases, where private weighbridges were install- 
ed, the collieries had to make a complete change 
in their organisation and new screening plants 
and new railway yards had to be provided. 
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The offer of a rebate of one annaa ton was 
made in 1925. In 1980, after 5 vears, the whole 
case was reviewed when it was found that the 
response from collieries was poor. During 
these 5 years the B.N. Railway paid Rs. 38,000 
in rebates and in addition it cost Rs. 98,000 in 
remodelling the colliery sidings in order to 
accommodate the weighbridges and to permit of 
weighment being made. In view of the heavy 
expenditure which would be involved in remodel- 
ling other colliery sidings, if it at any time a big 
demand arose, it was decided that the offer 
should not be extended. The collieries that had 
already taken advantage of the scheme prior to 
1930 were, of course, permitted to continue to 
receive and are still receiving the rebate. 


The installation of private weighbridges is 
undonhtedly in the interests of the railway but 
conditions have to be created which would give 
the railway the maximum possible benefit and 
for that reason can only be applied in cases of 
epening of new collieries with an estimated 
minimum output of 5,000 per month. 


From the railway point of view, the encour- 
agement that has been given is in the form of a 
rebate of -/1/- per ton and this would appear to 
be more than adequate remuneration. The Rail- 
way Board accepts the position that where a 
private weighbridge is installed which conforms 
to the general requirement of the railway, the 
railway would allow a rebate commensurate with 
the accruing benefits. 


Part IV—Para. 17.—Neither of the railways 
are aware of any general complaints. 


Part IV—Para. 18.—It is considered that the 
present system of providing assisted sidings to 
collieries which has been evolved after years of 
experience is satisfactory. There may havebeen 
delays in the provision of siding facilities but 
these were mostly due to war time conditions, 
varticularly for non-availability of materials. 
With a general effort to expedite these cases and 
the availability of materials improving, there is 
no reason why the element of delay. if anv, 

.should not be considerably, if not entirely, eli- 
minated. The Railwavs have the urgency for 
the provision of facilities for loading coal con- 
stantly under watch and every effort is being 
made to see that bottlenecks do not occur. 


In the past each railway has dealt with appli- 
cations for assisted sidings on an individual 
basis and, in the case of the Bengal & Bihar 
fields, this has led to an unwieldy growth of such 
assisted sidings varying in accommodation 
from 1 to sav a 100 wagons. | The number of 
collieries with small sidings is large and this has 
“locked up’’ much coal underground. Another 
result has been in some cases unnecessary dupli- 
cation of railway facilities and delays to wagons 
for weighment and adjustment of their loads at 
depot stations. 


The Board suggest that for the future, avpli- 
cations for colliery sidings should be submitted 
to the railwavs concerned through the Depart- 
ment of the Government of India in-charge of 
coal as it is necessary that such applications be 
dealt with on a collective basis. 


The Board recommend that no such applica- 
tions should be entertained from concerns unable 
to offer a minimum quantity of say at least 5,000 
tons of coal per month and that the provision 
of facilities for railway working such as weigh- 
bridges—where possible without covering ccal— 
a sufficiency of empty stabling and loaded accom- 


-modation and for preliminary sorting should 


be insisted upon. 


If these conditions are made pre-requisite to 
the provision of assisted sidings, railway trans- 
port will be in a position to move substantially 
more coal with a given wagon and power stock. 
These suggestions, the Board consider, are in the 
interest of rail transport and also of the coal 
trade. . 


Part [V—Para. 19.—Yes. Previously, col- 
lieries were charged on actual coal loaded up to 2 
tons below carrying capacity and allowed to 
load generally upto 1 ton above. In order to im- 
prove wagon utilisation, collieries are now 
charged on a minimum of 1 ton below carrying 
capacity. Also many wagons, due to age and 
defective springs, are not now permitted to be 
loaded in excess of capacity. In consequence 
the percentage of overloaded wagons has_in- 
creased causing difficulty in Yard working, 
Collieries also stated that thev have great diff- 
culty in being accurate in loading due partly to 
(a) inexperienced labour, (6) varying specific 
gravity. They have pressed for reversion to the 
old system of charging up to 2 tons below capa- 
city, to which the Railways are opposed due to 
the increased number of wagons that would he 
required to move the same amount of traffic. 
An increase in the number of private weigh- 
bridges and improvement in the condition of 
wagon stock will help to ease the position. 


Part IV—Q. No. 20,—The following _ state- 
ment gives the extent of mechanical oe 
plants separately in the fields served by the E.I 
and B. N. Railways, together with their working 
capacity. 


In the case of the E.I. Railway the capacities 
are given under two separate heads, normal and 
maximum, whereas average loading capacity is 
given in the case of the B. N. Railway. 

















E. I. Rly. Mechanical loading 
Plants & loading 
chutes 
Capacity 
Normel Maximum 
Total No. of collieries fitted with 
Mechanical loading plants. 48 1,244 2,000 
Total No. of Collieries fitted with 
loading chutes . 17 282 500 
63 1,524 "2,590 
B. N. Rly. Average loading 


capacity 

Total No. of collieries fitted with 

Mechanical loading plants in the 

Bihar coalfields : * 30 700 

There are also a lesser number of mechanical 
loading plants in the CIC fields with an average 
requirement of 250 open wagons and also in 
the Talcher coalfields with a requirement of 
approximately 60 opens per day. 
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Assuming that the E.I. Railway mechanical, 


collieries are working to their normal require- | 


ments, the total number of open wagons re- 


quired will be 2,536 daily, of which 310 will be- 
By the end of. 


for CIC and Talcher fields. 
1946 it is estimated that the total open stock on 
Indian railways will be approx. 16,500 more 
than in 1938-39, 7.¢., a total of 67,800 (B.C.). 


Taking a 12 day turn-round, which is slightly 
on the high side, approx. 30,400 open wagons 
would be required for coal and there should be 
no untoward difficulty in meeting the collieries 
requirements, on the assumption that foreign 
railways maintain steady equalisation with the 
I..I, and B.N. railways with this type of stock. 
When normal conditions are restored there 
should be no difficulty in the maintenance of this 
equalisation. 


At present the B.N. Railway is generally able 
to meet all requirement in the way of working 
stock and so does the E.I. in the Dhanbad area. 
The E.I. however is experiencing difficulty in 
the Asansol area, which obtains the majority 
of its empties from the Calcutta and industrial 
area and these are largely covered wagons. 

Adaptation of covered wagons for loading by 
mechanical means. 


Experiments are shortly to be carried out with 
10 covered wagons provided with roof hatches 
to permit of their being loaded by mechanical 
plants. 


Para, 21.—The question of applying the 
grouping principle in the matter of fixing rates 
for Public Coal from the Raniganj coalfield 
came up from time to time. It has as a rule 
heen put forward by those interests who stand 
to benefit from it and has been opposed by those 
who would be put at a disadvantage com- 
petitively by the change. The issue came up 
for examination by the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee in 1936 in Case No. VLV_ (Messrs. 
Martin & Co., Calcutta—versus—The East 
Indian Railway). The Railway Rates <Ad- 
visory Committee dealt very fully with the 


matter and came to the following  con- 
clusions :— 
(I) The existing method of rating in the 


Jharia field (Group rate) was neces- 
sitated by reasons of competition and 
as this circumstance is entirely absent 
in the Raniganj field any comparison 
drown with the Jharia field is in 
apposite. 


(II) There was no evidence that the existing 
method of rating in the Raniganj 
field prevented the various co!lieries 
from obtaining a fair share of the 
total demand. 


(III) There was no justification to show that 
group rating from Raniganj field was 
justified in the public interest. There 
was no evidence of lack of competi- 
tion in the Calcutta market or of a 
monopoly by the collieries which have 
the lowest rate, 


(IV) There was considerable force in the 
point that a sudden, disturbance of 
the present system of rates which had 
been in force for so many years by 
the adoption of group rating would 
involve the Railway in a charge of 
undue prejudice. 


This question was again considered by the 
Railway Board in 1940 and the following are 
some of the reasons why no change was decided 
on. 


Inevitably a change over from a system of 
mileage rates to a system of group rates where 
relative distance is wholly or largely discarded 
would react to the advantage of collieries that 
have geographical disadvantage and per contra 
to the disadvantage of those collieries that have 
a geographical advantage. There is bound to 
be grave dissatisfaction among the latter group. 
It is easy to appreciate that. with the elimination 
or of a substantial reduction in the freight ad- 
vantages such as is entailed by the application 
of a system of group rate which must have 
some arbitrary basis, many collieries that are 
now able to keep up production and make a 
livelihood may not be able to do so under _alter- 
ed conditions. 


Tt. has to be remembered also that the present 
svstem of rating Ranigan; Coalfields traffic on 
the basis of distance has prevailed for a consider- 
able time and that the investment of capital 
in and sitine of collieries and sidings has been 
greatly influenced by the existing svstem of mile- 
age rates and rate relativities. To alter the 
system now would cause a serious disturbance 
of the industry as now constituted and it is par- 
ticularly the small interests that would be ad- 
versely affected. 


There is no strict definition of what consti- 
tutes the ‘Raniganj Coalfields’ but the term is 
generally understood to cover colliery sidings 
below Dhanbad in the direction of Howrah 
situated :— 

(i) On the Ondal-Sainthia Chord including 
the Kasta Branch line to Palasthali. 

(ii) The main line and extensions Ondal to 
Sitarampore. 

(iii) The Ondal-Baraboni loop with the ex- 
tension to Gaurangdih. 

(iv) The main line up to Rupnarainpur. 

(v) The Grand Chord line up to Kalooba- 
than inclusive. 


There are some 217 colliery sidings in the 
Raniganj coalfields as so outlined and the whole 
of the work of invoicing traffic from these sid- 
ings is done at :— 

(1) Ondal (116 miles to Howrah). 
(2) Asansol (132) miles to Howrah. 
(3) Sitarampore (138 miles to Howrah). 


There serve the 

_ particular col- 

liery or concern 
only, 


(4) Rosundanga Siding 
(5) Burnco Siding 


In the rating of this traffic altogether 27 charge- 
able points are provided from which rates are 
calculated. 

It would obviously be no easy task to group all 
these numerous sidings into a small number of 
groups so as to avoid all complaints or to avoid 
unduly penalising some interests unduly benelit- 
ing others. If there were to be more than one 
group the allocation of collieries or mileage to 
several groups would have to be on some arbi- 
trary basis and there would always be pressure 
from collieries tobe put intoa lower or the 
lowest group rate. 

In view of the circumstances explained, it is 
not considered feasible to introduce the group 
system of rates from the Raniganj field. 


The Railway Board adhere to this view. 


Part [V—Para 22.—The Railway Board are 
not in favour of introducing seasonal rates to 
encourage consumers to obtain their coal in the 
latter half of the year. Differential rates for 
the ‘busy’ and ‘slack’ seasons have been tried in 
the past. They were in force, in varying forms, 
till 1st December 1943 when a 20% increase in 
freight charges on coal was made applicable 
throughout the year. An exhaustive analysis of 
coal traffic by zones was made in June 1941 to 
ascertain the effect of the reduced slack season 
rates intended to canvass a greater movement. of 
coal in slack months. The results were | very 
inconclusive. 

Soon afterwards, the so called ‘“‘slack’’ season 
disappeared and as far as the Railway Board 
can visualise, there is not likely to be any sub- 
stantial difference in the Jevel of traffic through- 
out the next few years. 

Moreover a considerable quantity of coal such 
as railway, bunkers and the supply to several 
other consumers is unaffected by any seasonal 
difference. Further, it is understood that the 
coal trade are not in favour of differential rates. 
Tt seems to be certain that there can be no reduc- 
tion in the present level of freights for coal 
including the 20% increase The only method 
of reintroducing differential rates would be by 
making the. increase substantial enough to en- 
courage consumers to extend their stacking facili- 
ties and compensate them for deterioration. For 
these reasons the Railway Board would prefer 
a perennial rate. 

It must be noted, however, that if working 
expenses continue at their present high level, 
railways may be forced to consider the necessity 
of raising the level of freight rates on coal. 

Part VI—Para 26.—As this question was not 
clear the Railway Board asked for elucidation 
and received the following reply from the Sec- 
retary, Indian Coalfields Committee : ‘What the 
Indian Coalfields Committee requires in reply 
to item 26 in the first questionnaire is elucidation 
on the following points in particular, and on 
any others the Board may consider germane to 
the issue.”’ 

The replies have, therefore, been framed 
accordingly. les a 

(i) To what extent will it -be considered 
necessary to utilise high grade coal for 
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the Railways and is it possible to say 
how the total requirements will be 
divided amongst daiiferent grades of 
coal? 

(ii) What is-the policy in regard to the 
future working ot Railway collieries, 
v.¢., to what capacity wil they be 
worked and for what grades ot coal. 

(iii) In the hght of the repty to (i) and (ii) 
above, what will be the policy in regard 
to the utilisation by the Kailways of 
the output of Railway collieries, i.¢., 
to what extent will such output be’ 
appropriated for Railway use? 

(iv) How will the balance of réquirements 
be met, ¢.g., by private negotiation 
advertised tender, etc? 

(v) In purchasing supplies from the trade, 
what note, if any, will be taken of the 
complaint, universally made by the trade 
over a period of years that the Railway 
Board’s purchase policy has been instru- 
mental in depressing the coal market and 
introducing instability into the trade? 

The replies below are framed in accordance 
with the further details supplied by the 
Secretary, Indian Coalfields Committee :— 

(i) The question does not specify what is 
meant by ‘high grade’ coal. It is point- 
ed out that there has never been any 
standard grading of coal recognised 
throughout the country other than for 
export coal. It is generally agreed 
that the existing nomenclature and 
classification temporarily adopted dur- 
ing the period of coal control will re- 
quire early revision and until such time 
as a. recognised classification has been 
adopted and accepted the Railway Board 
are not in a position to give the total 
requirements divided amongst diffe- 
rent grades of coal. 


Other than coking coal obtained for railway 
‘ purposes from railway collieries, the 
aim of the railways will be to use no 
coking coal provided that suitable qua- 
lities of steam coal re available in suffi- 
cient quantities. If, however, it is the 
policy to permit the use of coking coal 
for other industries on the grounds that 
this coal was more efficient, then the 
Railway Department must press their 
case for obtaining a share of this coal, 
since there is no doubt that coking coal 
gives more efficient results in locomotive 
boilers than other classes. In respect 
of the general question of the use of 
coal by railways, it must be always 
-yemembered that the country rightly 
demands and will continue to demand a 
high degree of efficiency in the operation 
of the railways and, if this is to be ob- 
tained and maintained, the railways 
must be provided with the types of coal 
best suited to their purpose even at the 
cost of other industries for which such 
classes of coal are not so essential. 
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Should it be recommended that the railways 
should use generally a lower grade of 
coal than they have in the’ past, the 
acceptance by the Railway Board of 
any such recommendation would largely 
be determined by the relative costs. It 
efiiciency of operation (with which must 
be associated the loss inhaulage of large 

-quantities of ash over great distances) 
were to fall as a result of the use of 
lower grades of coal, then it may be 
taken that the cost of operation will 
almost inevitably increase, and it is not 
inconceivable that this might be suffi- 
clent to make an increase in rate and/ 
or fares unavoidable. 

(ii) A satisfactory answer to this qrestion 
cannot be given until the general policy 
of Government in respect of coal has 
been decided. There may be said to 
be two diametrically opposed possibili- 
ties; should railways as a national 
‘industry be entirely independent of 
the commercial market and produce 
their own coal, or should they rely 
solely on the open commercial coal 
market. 

The Railway Board are in no way opposed to 
any proposal which would make them indepen- 
dent in the matter of production and supply 
of coal, in favour of which many arguments might 
be adduced. Taking a broader view of the posi- 
tion however the Railway Board consider that 
something between the two extremes mentioned 
would meet their requirements and those of the 
coal trade generally. For these reasons the 
Board consider that certain railway collieries 
must be maintained mainly as an emergency 
reserve against interruption in coal production. 
Any scheme to make railways entirely self-suffi- 
cient in the matter of coal must obviously be a 
long term project. 

The capacity to which railway collieries will 
be worked and what grades of coal are produced 
will, therefore, depend on the coal situation in 
respect of production. It is essential that the 
two collieries of the quarry type be retained as 
they are capable of yielding large output increases 
at short notice. 


Generally speaking further aspects of the Rail- 
a Board’s policy may be summed up as fol- 
ows :— 

Other than such coking coal as is obtained for 
railway purposes from railway collieries, the aim 
of railways will be to utilise non-coking coal, 
provided that suitable qualities of steam coal 
are available in sufficient quantity. 

Railways can rightly expect that steam coal 
of better qualities must be reserved for certain 
railway services in preference to other users, 
who with stationary boilers can in point of fact 
utilise lower grades of coal. 

They will pursue with the utmost energy all 
possible methods affecting fuel economy. 

They will assist to the best of their ability all 
electrification schemes especially those situated 
near coal producing areas and worked on lower 
grades of coal. 


The Railway Board are also prepared to cansi- 
der—indeed they have suggested—participation 
in electrification schemes which, though not justi- 
fied from the point of view of railway finance, are 
calculated to be beneficial for the development and 


economy of the country generally, provided some 


method could be devised whereby the whole of 
the financial loss did not fall on railways. 


The Railway Board have already undertaken 
preliminary work in connexion with their policy 
to reduce as far as possible all ‘“‘tare’’ weights 
and it is hoped that the success achieved in this 
direction will reduce materially the annual: con- 
sumption. 

(i11) The present output from railway collieries 
has been boosted from approximately 250 thou- 
sand tons p.m. (which, before the introduction 
of control was reserved entirely for railway use) 
to 350 thousand tons p.m. Of this approximately 
80 to 90 per cent. is supplied to railways repre- 
senting only 1/3rd of their present requirements, 
As soon as present abnormal! conditions disappear 
the total output of railway collieries will be ap- 
propriated to railway use. 


The policy of railways will be to maintain the 
working of their collieries at their normal eco- 
nomic output and largely to reserve the output 
from quariers to meet emergency demands. 

(iv) This again is a matter which will depend 
on the general policy of Government adopted on 
cessation of the existing controls. Assuming 
that the tee policy of Government does not 
debar it the Railway Board will possibly revert 
to the prewar system of calling for tenders. 

(v) As the future purchase policy of railways 
will be governed by the panera form of Govern- 
ment control decided on, it appears to the Board 
that there is little to be gained by ‘Post mortems’ 

They, therefore, confine themselves to saying 
that they do not admit the implication of the 
question. 


The two facets of railway ownership and pur- 
chase policy in the past cannot be divorced. It 
is maintained that railway ownership can and 
has contributed towards stabilisation. While 
industrial demands are heavy, railways can assist 
the trade by taking less coal from market collie- 
ries. Conversely with markets weak, the railway 


collieries output can be reduced thereby giving 


support to the collieries. The Board are a!so of 
opinion that the main factor leading to depression 
of prices—when occurred—was the lack of co- 
operation inside the coal trade itself and the 
cut-throat competition between collieries which 
resulted at times of wagon shortage. 


Further the future policy of the Railway Board, 
will be to ensure that their arrangements for 
purchase shall be such as not to result in depres- 
sion of the coal market or to introduce instability 
in the coal trade. — 


Part IV—para. 28.—Standard types of locos. 
built since 1926 have been provided with larger 
grates and when working the same loads as the 
earlier types of engines they are designed to re- 
place, are suitable for burning coals of a higher 
ash content providing the ash is not of the kind 
that readily forms clinker. The percentage of 
ash content which can be accepted depends on 


or not a Railway is heavily graded, as one of the 
najor problems in burning coal of a high ash 
jontent is the removal of the accumulation of in- 
yombustible matter from the grate. To shorten 
the time taken during halts for fire cleaning a 
number of engines built before 1926 have been 
fitted with rocking grates. Where the reduction 
in average speed necessitated by frequent stops 
for fire cleaning can be tolerated, this has enabled 
she earlier designs of engines so modified to use 
she same grades of coal as used on the later designs 
of engines with large grates on certain services. 


Since the importation from America during the 
war of a number of locomotives with large grates 
she position is as follows :—- 


B.G. locos with large grates 20% of total 
B.G. stock. 


M.G. locos with large grates 25% of total 
M.G, stock. 


B.G. locos of earlier design modified to carry 
‘cocking grates a further 15% of the total B.G. 
stock. 

M.G. locos of earlier design modified to carry 

rocking grates a further 12%, of the 
total M.G. stock. 


The total number of Locos, on 1-4-45 B.G, 5431; 
M.G. 2216. 


When engines which will be replaced by thase 
imported from America are retired from service the 
percentage of B.G, and M.G. locos with large 


grates will increase. 


Part Vi—para, 29.—Locos with large grates 
introduced since 1926 and those of earlier types 
that have been fitted with rocking grates when 
using comparatively high ash content coals dem- 
and frequent stoppage during operation for | fire 
cleaning. Such stops reduce the average speed 
and have a deplorable effect upon operating effi- 
ciency and the overall time which engines remain 


under steam. 


It has been the policy for a number of years to 
fit all locos which are Suitable for main line loads 
and speeds (except those shortly falling due for 
replacement) with rocking grates, but where how- 
ever the fire grate 78 small, good grades of coking 
coal despite this addition, are essential for heavy 
passenger and express services in order to hold 
the fire together at the rates of steaming which 
are necessary. 

Part VI—para. 30,—Puture types of locos will 
be fitted with grates of as large @ size as can | be 
accommodated within the dimensional and weight 
limitations imposed by the service for which they 
are intended and within the physical limitation 
imposed by the strength and endurance of the 
fireman and to assist in the process of cleaning 
the grates and to save time they will be of the 
‘rocking > type. Where it is not the intention to 
use mechanical stokers the power output of Jocos 
above a certain size is limited by the capacity of 
the fireman adequately to feed the fire to maintain 
steam. It is the opinion of the Railway Board 
that the dimension of the grates on engines built 
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since 1926s are as large as the capacity of the fire- 
man can cover considering the types of coal used 
by the Railways. As it is not the policy to equip 
engines in general with mechanical stokers, any 
increase will only result in the loads or speeds of 
trains having to be reduced owing to the inability 
of firemen to supply coal of still lower heating 
value in sufficient quantity to maintain the 
required power output of the locomotives. 


The policy as regards ordering new locomotives 
may be summarized as follows :-— 


(t) To eliminate entirely the need to burn the 
best grades of coking coal ; and 


(ii) To reduce to a minimum the cansump- 
tion of selected grades containing less 
than 17% ash in such locos. 


In view of what has been stated, elaborate in- 
vestigations will be necessary to ascertain the 
effect that the above policy will have upon the 
size and weight of trains which can be hauled, and 
it may be found that it will be necessary for some 
considerable time to use coking coal although not 
necessarily of the best grades. The Railway Board 
wish to point out that industrialisation and _con- 
sequent trade, would suffer very severely if the 
major transport system of the country wae starv- 
ed of suitable fuel.” 


APPENDIX A 


Statement showing average rail freight charges 
for coal from Jharia, Chaurashi, Radhanagar and 
Bokharo-Jharia in Bihar Coal Fields of the B.N. 
Railway and E.I. Railway Colliery stations e.g. 
Ondal, Barakar, Rajhare siding etc. ete. to Mad 
ras, Bombay and Karachi City by all rail route. 
(referred to in reply to Part I]-Q-6) 


« 
















Station to From 
rt 
BLN. Rly. dJharte. ¥. L. Railway Colti 
Chaurashi. Radhanagar| stations e. g. Ondal 
| and Bokhero Sharia Baraker, Rejhara 
Fields. _ | Sidipg etc. ete, 
Ra, a8, p. Ra. as. p. 
Madras 13 9 «20 per tor 13 15 0 per ton 
Bombay 14 138 74 4s Wt 1 67 4 4 
Karachi 17 10 1, ys 1 ee es : ae 


Note:-—The above figures denote only the average rail freights and 
do not includé the various cesdes leviable on this traffic. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


ltem 1 The Railway Department consider 
that the power to regulate mines and mineral 
development should vest in the Central Govern. 
ment and that if it is fonnd necessary to control 
production and distribution, the power should un- 
questionably lie also with the Central Government. 


The present position seems to be satisfactory as 
the Central Government can take powers if they 
wish. 

The answer to the alternative , 1.¢e., a division 


of powers between the Centre and the Provinces is 
an emphatic negative. 
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tem 2. Yes, the Railway Department would 
favour the creation of a separate Central Govern- 
ment Department, dealing with all questions per- 
‘taining to mines and minerals including coal. 
This should not, however, imply that Government 
owned mines which have been acquired or which 
may be acquired to increase the efficiency and secu- 
rity of supplies for the Railways should be separa- 
ted from the parent concern. Government 
collieries should be treated as private collieries 
owned by the Railway Department in the same 
way as ‘ captive ’ collieries of other large concerns. 


Item 3, The structure in the main is consi- 
dered satisfactory. In the case of railway collieries 
it -has proved most satisfactory in operation and 
‘che reserves created have more than once prevented 
critical situations arising. It is prudent business 
for large consumers or large industrial group to 
,secure control over at least a portion of their 
coal requirements, Flexibility in the trade on 
ithe other hand is a desirable feature and the middle 
men perform a useful function to those industries 
which are,not.in direct touch with coal producers. 


‘Existing railway collieries supply a considera- 
ble proportion.of railway demand and, as stated 
-elsewhere, this has had a beneficial effect towards 

eontrolling. prices. It is thought that the close 
alliance, if suitably applied, should be a means of 
continuing this control without a tendency_to 
any undue depression of prices. 


As regards iron and steel companies controlling 
their own supplies, it would be most imprudent 
for such large consumers to rely entirely upon 
market purchases in view of the large capital 
investment involved which might be jeopardised 
by a corner in coal supplies and the same prinei- 
ple should be applied to the Railways. 


“The Railway Department view has been incor- 
porated in the reply to sub-para 5 of para 26) of 
‘Questionnaire -I. 


Railway ownership of coal supplies is a most 
desirable asset‘to railway operation in India. In 
the past, criticism has been made that financial 
considerations in times of depression have resulted 
jn uneconomic prices for coal being obtained by 
the trade. It is more true that uneconomic com- 
petition by the coal producers has resulted in 
unduly cut prices being offered to the railways, 
the remedy for which really lies in a better organ- 
isation of the coal trade and in Government 
taking a broad financial outlook in times of depres- 
gion. 


(See also reply to item No. 17). 


Item 10, It is considered that national adavantage 
lies in continuing private ownership but this does 
not mean that the State should not possess ‘cap- 
tive’ collieries for its own State-controlled indus- 
tries. Whatever decision is taken in favour of pri- 
vate ownership, this should not abrogate in any 
way the right of railway ownership to safeguard 
their own supplies. 


The State should have powers to control and 
aasist production. . 
Possibly, the best way to accomplish this would 


be by Government regulating the output of rail- 
way collieries in the manner dscribed in reply to 


sub-para 3 of para 26 of Questionnaire No. 1 com. 
bined with the system of Government’s purchas- 
ing stocks at a time of.over-production and releas- 
ing them in times of coal scarcity. By suck 
a system of ‘balancing stocks” they shoulc 
be able to control price also at a figure fair tc 
producer and consumer. This would have to be 
qualified only in respect of the types of the coa. 
which cannot be stocked indefinitely. 


Producers and consumers should be representec 
ou: the controlling body. 


(See also reply to item No. 10) 


Item 17. A Central Marketing Agency is not 
necessary, for 75 per cent or more of the coa 
production which now goes to railways, iron anc 
steel, or other, industries, and bunkers should be 
excluded. Again, many large public utility con 
cerns purchase direct from collieries and many 
industries purchase coal through their own manag 
ing agents who in turn deal direct with th 
supplying collieries. 

It is unlikely that such a marketing agence: 
would be as efficient as the highly experience: 
middlemen who supply the small consumer. 


A system of price fixation, allied to Governmen 
controlled distribution would be more feasibl 
but the best method of controlling prices is sug 
gested in reply to item 10. 

The question of price control related to sale: 
quotas would appear to arise only when suppl 
exceeds requirements when as an alternative t 
the suggestion made in reply to item 10, it migh 
be necessary to fix an output quota for each col 
liery and put a‘percentage of quota’ limit on pro 
duction. (This would entail the fixation o 
different quota percentages for different grades o 
coal). Though the fixation of output to balance 
requirements would eliminate much competitio: 
and tend to keep prices at a reasonable level, i 
might be advisable to fix both minimum and ma 
ximum selling prices. 

The fixation of minum prices would tend to kee] 
open collieries which might otherwise be forced t« 
close. down and maximum prices would tend t 
prevent ‘private’ collieries being opened whic 
could flourish only when prices were high. Unde 
normal peacetime conditions, State interferenc 
should. be limited to making a fair all round allo 
cation or distribution when necessary otherwis: 
leaving consumers to deal direct with supplier: 
favoured, 


liem 18, The complete regulation of the..use . 9 
coal is not favoured Partial regulation may be re 
quired for the better classes of coal and the use o 
steam coals should be regulated to ensure that th: 
best qualities are used where they are most wan 
ted. 


Item 19. .This question has also been dealt witl 
in the replies given to para. 26— of Questionnaire 
I. Yes, a degree of regulation of use by consumer: 
is considered necessary to ensure that railways ob 
tain the class of coal which can be efficiently uti 
lised in‘ locomotives. 


tem 20. Classes of coal that a colliery car 
produce are’ known and it would be the responsi 
bility of the consumer or his agent to see that the 
correct coal has been despatched. It would be 
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recessary for large consumers therefore to set up 
Inspection Departments as a check on the collie- 
"ies which produce different classes of coal. It 
may be added that such an Inspection organisa- 
sion in respect of all railway supplies was found to 
96 necessary in the past and will be in the future, 


Iiem 22, During the war, the opportunities 
ufforded by the existence of coal control for ration: 
llising coal distribution with the main object o 
educing transport load, were given practical 
fect. Areas of the country were fed with coal 
rom the nearest fields and, where this was not 
voasible, from fields offering the easiest access over 
ee not overburdened with the load of war 
raftic. 


2. This system of control distribution continues 
ind the Railway Department consider it most 
mportant until railway transport capacity has 
‘eturned to normal that distribution be ration- 
ised on a basis of economic zones in keeping with 
he rail transport facilities available. It does not 
iherefore, follow that the economic zones should 
ve determined entirely by considerations of short 
eads or low railway freights, though naturally 
hese considerations must remain very important 
actors in such determination. 


3. A map is attached suggesting a rough indi- 
‘ation of zones to be served by each field. It is of 
‘course not possible to avoid some overlapping. 

4. As regards loco coal, it has always been, and 
vill continue to be, the general policy of railways 
o distribute coals with the least percentage of 
ish over the longer distances and to use coals 
vith a higher ash content at places nearer the ori- 
‘inal source of supply. 

Item 23. The proposal is of a completely revolu- 
ionary nature affecting the entire industrial set 
ip of the country and can more appropriately” be 
lealt with by Industry as a whole rather than by 
he Trans port Agency. It is assumed that the 
uggestion refers to various large consuming cen- 
res and isnot of general validity throughout 
ndia. 

. From a purely railway rating point of view, it 
vould not, in theory, be impossible to substitute 
or the present basis of charge a rate per unit of 
veight irrespective of haul for transport to these 
‘arious centres, while maintaining the existing 
asis of charge for other consumers. It would, 
owever, be quite impossible to assess what 
epercussions on railway vevenues might be as 
, result of (a) diversion of short distance 
‘coal traffic to other forms of transport; (b) 
islocation of industries developed as a result 
f their proximity to coalfields ; and (c) waste 
f transport involved in the inevitable rebookings 
nd diversions from a long distance “ pooled ”’ 
rea to, or back to, a consumer in a non-pooled 
irea ; and it is equally impossible to estimato the 
epercussions there would be by claims for similar 
reatment for other large industries. As far as 
he Railway Department are aware no country 
1 the world is working on the lines indicated in 
he suggestion for coal or any other heavy basic 
ommodity and the proposal seems thoroughly 
rtificial. 

case No, VIT of 1928—Purshotamdas Mathra- 
ag versus B.N.R.—it has been held by the Rail- 
ray Rates Advisory Committee that— 


“ Prima facie a rate which is resonable for @ 
distance of 740 miles cannot be considered to be 
reasonable in localities less. distant from the des- 
tination when the goods are carried under the 
same transportation conditions on the same line of 
rails and it: the same direction... .It may be stat- 
ed that the trader should not be ordinarily des- 
prived of the benefit of his localities being nearer 
to the market and port of destination as against 
another less favourably situated and, except for 
cogent reasons, that discrimination is forbidden 
by law if it causes undue preference to one locality 
& trader as against another and that prima facte. 
a rate reasonable for a place 740 miles distant 
would be unreasonable for short distances ”. 


Further comment, therefore seems unnecessary. 


Item 24. In the absence of any cogent argu- 
ments to the contrary, the Railway Department 
are unable to agree that the fixation of rail freights 
on a uniform basis for all qualities of coal is un- 
sound. The application of differential rates would, 
in practice, offer almost insuperable difficulties 
complicate the Rates structure and open up a wide 
field for fraud. In any case the present generic 
rate for coal is on a basis so low even for the lowest 
quality of coal that any difierential rating would 
entail the upgrading of freight charges on the 
superior qualities of coal. 


Iiem 25. Revenue from.‘ Public’ coal in 1944- 
45 was approximately 8%, of the total and in 
1939-40 was 7.4 %. All three factors have influene 
enced the existing basis. Consideration of the 
question under the three subheads could only be 
academic and of little value. As a general state- 
ment it is correct to say that it is quite impossible 
to calculate the relative costs of carriage for dif- 
ferent commodities. The general principle of 
what the traffic can bear, though not entirely free 
from defect, is incidentally the one under which 
low-rated commodities such as coal may be said to 
be subsidized by the earnings of traffic of higher 
intrinsic value, The following comparative figures 
of average carnings (BG) for 1944-45 are relevant: 


‘Public’ Coal about 3.14 pies per ton mile 


Grains & Oilseeds 8.13 Do. 
Other Commodities 10 = Do. 


Item 26, The present low basis of charge takes 
into account the fact that coal is invariably trans- 
ported in full wagon loads which are at times des- 
patched from depot station in full loads, More- 
over, large consumers frequently receive numbers 
of wagon loads by the same trains. No reduction 
of rates for movement in train-loads can be con- 
templated, and in view of increasing cost of railway 
operation including costs of coal, an enhancement 
of rates on coal generally may well have to be 
considered. 


Item 27. By far the majority of ‘route’ res- 
trictions during the war arose from certain line 
routes becoming overloaded with military or war 
traffic. This at times necessitated diversicna of 
coal and other traffics over longer routes. 


A zonal system of distribution referred to in 
Para. 22 combined with adequate postwar shipp- 
ing should obviate such difficulties. 
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The matter is under close examination for the 
future with a view to ensuring that terminal, yard 
and sectional capacities are more suitably blended 
and thereby removing any unreasonable route 
restrictiuns. 


Tiem 28.—The suggestion probably refers to eq- 
uitable distribution in the Bengal and Bihar coal- 
field greas. This is at present arranged by a Rail- 
way Liaison Officer who makes the necessary day 
to day adjustments in consultation with the two 
railways. It may in future be desirable to con- 
tinue a similar form of controlling authority. 
Tt.is to be noted that this interchange is limited 
to the number of empties available and ‘ expected’ 
in the coalfields. The control of the overall 
allotment to the Calcutta Railways from the 
general pool must remain with the Director of 
Wagon Interchange. 


Item 30—No. This department would not 
favour such partial control but the retention of 
Railway Collieries combined with the proposal in 
item 10 will assist in the control over prices and 
towards the achievement of stable conditions. The 
effect on the uncontrolled sections of the trade is 
difficult tu assess, but the net result might well be 
injurious to all parties. 


Item 44—This Department has previously advo- 
cated and reiterates its opinion in tavour of the 
importation of experts in coal utilisation by__ Tron 
& Steel and other industries to advise on the type 
and qualities of available coal which should in 
fact be used economically by such consumers in 
India. 


Item 38—Motallurgical coalis coal that yields 
coke of aufficient strength and porosity to be used 
in blast furnaces, or can be treated so as to make 
such coke sufficienlty free from ash, sulphur, 
phosphorous and other elements that have a 
deleterious effect on the metal. 

A relatively high ash content is not a bar to 
classification as metallurgical coal provided the 
slag resulting from the use of high grade Indian 


iron ore and average Indian fluxstone is sufficiently 
fluid. Many low grade coals can probably be 
washed under modern processes to bring them 
up to the classification of metallurgical coal in 
Indian conditions and other semi-coking can be 
mixed with the full coking coals to make a hard 
metallurgical coke. 


Item 60—Steam coal is free burning, of high 
calorific value, suitable for burning in stationary 
and locomotive boilers. It should not cake in the 
furnace or produce clinker and for this reason it 
must carry a high volatile content if used ir 
boilers with natural draft. The employment o: 
forced draft, however, enables coals of lowe 
volatile content and increased coking propertie: 
to be used, but it is undesirable in either casc 
that the coal should contain dust. The grade 
would be measured by the incombusrtible matte: 
contained in the coal and for Indian coals 17% 
may be taken as the maximum content for higt 
grade coal. 


Item 51—Probably the greatest waste in th: 
past has arisen from the lack of facilities for using 
slack coal econamically and frem the supply o 
high grade coal for use in statiorary boilers whicl 
could, if properly equipped, make effective anc 
economic use of lower grades and smaller size 
of coal, The first choice of the higk grades of stean 
coal should be given to the main transport agenc: 
ve., the railways, whose conditions are peculia 
and difficult. 


The Railways in the U.K. have been badly hi 
in thier efforts to maintain punctuality and ther 
have pointed out that the present bad steaminy 
conditions are ontircly attributable to the use o 
inferior coal. Only the very best coal is considere: 
good enough for their main line and suburbai 
passenger trains. 


The following comparative table of typice 
samples of coal from various British fields and o 
the grades used in India is of interest 




















South Selected Yorks. Selected Notts Grado Ayr & Grade 
Wales. A B. & I. Lanark. II, 
Derby. 
Calorific value 15,000 12,600 14,000 11,720 12,800 10,800 12,300 
Ash 45% 138%* 35% 15%* 43% 18%* 12% 24% 
1Lo** 13% ** 159/,** 
Moisture 1% Not exceed- 4% Not exceed- 8% Not exceed- 3:3%, Not exceed. 
ing ing ing ing 
2%* 2%* 2%* 2% 
6% ** Tee i ta 10%** 
Volatiles 14-22% 21-30%, 33%  21-30%* 32% 21-80%" 31% 21-30%* 
29-38%" 29-380, ** 29.38% ** 29-88% ** 
*Jharia **Ransogunj. 


If the vailways are to operate efficiently and economically, the coal supplies must bo of tk 


best possible quality. 
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Ttem 52—At the present time, there is not suffici 
entgood grade steam coal beirg raised to moet rea 
sonable requirements, A case does, therefore, exist 
for restricting tre use of this coal. Locomotives, 
bunkers and cargoes should have the first call. 
Though it is a counsel of perfection, special ind- 
ustries like potteries should get the type of coal 
best suited for them ; stationary boilers at a 
distance from the collieries should be supplied 
with the best grade slack and dust and stationary 
boilers within a reasonable radius should be supp- 
lied with inferior coal. 


Item 62-~As stated in thereply to para.26 of 


Questionnaire No, 1, the Railway Department will’ 


assist to the bestof their ability all electrification 
schemes, especially those situated in or near coal 
producing areas, 


Investigations into electrification schemes exten- 
ding from Calcutta suburban arezes up the Grand 
Chord line towards Moghalsarai, and also in other 
parts of India, are already in hand. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF Dr. H.J. Nicos, anp Mxss- 
RS. S.E.L. West, E. IngcoupBy, W.G. Rerp anp 
D.J, ANDERSON, REPRESENTING THE Ratiiway 
Boarp, recorded on 4TH anD 5tH JuNE, 1946, 


Question. Can you tell us about the concrete 
electrification schemes ycu have under considera- 
tion and the stage they have reached ? 


Answer. The following electrification schemes 
are at present under examination ; 


B.B. & C.T. - Bombay-Ahmedahad . 270 miles, 

G.LP. . Igatpuri-Bhusaval. é . 191 2 
Poona-Dhond . 48 0" 
Dhond-Manmad : . 1465” 

E.I.. . Howrah-Gaya-Moghalserai 444077 
Howrah- Bandel. Burdwan 

8.1. . Tambaram-Billupuram . . 3” 
Chingleput-Arkonam . . oo 

B.A. . Calcutta-Ranaghat . . 46 
Caleutta-Bongaon . . 48°” 
Southern Section . : . 37 


1352” 


The most important of these schemes is the 
group on the E.I. Railway. Weare now examining 
the possibility of electrifying the track from 
Howrah to Moghelserai, a distance of about 400 
miles. Our ultimate object is to completely 
eliminate steam traffic from Howrah to Moghal- 
serai and the Burdwan loops. A general project 
survey made by the E.I.R. has been referred to 
the Railway Board, who have instructed them to 
contact Messrs. Merz and Maclellan and obtain 
their advice as to how best to proceed in the 
matter and to prepare a detailed project. The 
Railway Board are not in a position to issue 
sanctions until they know what the financial 
implications are going ta be. 


Question. Would the electrification of track 
between Howrah and Moghalserai be based on 
thermal stations, or do you intend to utilise hydro- 
electric power planned for development in that 
area ? 


Answer. The electrification in question will 
primarily be based on thermal stations, At 
present run-of -mine ccal is cheap ; it costs only 
about Rs.4/- per ton to produce. 


Question. How long will it take for these 
projects ta reach a stage when decisions will have 
to be taken one way or the otber ? 


Answer. After reports from Messrs. Merz and 
Maclellan are received, decisions will be taken 
quickly. TI should say it will take Messrs. Merz & 
Maclellan 12 months to complete their E.I.R. 
survey and 9 months to complete the G.I.P. 
survey. 


Question. What really prompted the Railways 
to undertake these surveys ? 


Answer. We desired to meet the wishes of the 
public opinion by reducing the consumption of 
steam coal and also to using lower grades coals. 
We think ti at for a mile of track electrified thore 
will be a saving of about 200 tons of coal and in 


certain sections 400 tons of coal depending on the 
density of the traffic. That is a saving for the 
country asa whole. 


Question. Were you not influenced by commer. 
cial factors viz that it would pay the Railways. 
to electrify this section ? 


Answer. The Railway Board do not expect 
a satisfactory return on the additional capital 
involved in electrification. The Railways are 
prepared to electrify at a loss if it will assist in the 
conservation of coal ; possibly some arrangement 
can be made whereby these losses are met by 
somebody else. 


Question. In selecting particular spots fer ele- 
ctrification, would you tell us whether commercial 
considerations had influenced your decision ? 


Answer. One of the reasons for selecting these 
areas for electrification was that electrification at 
railways in the coal areas could be done by using 
low grade coal that is not fit for being loaded into 
wagons. 


Question. Is not the density of traffic on tho 
Hawrah-Moghalserai section large enough for 
justifying electrification on merits ? The demand 
for railway facilities grow as those facilities in- 
creased ? 


Answer. Yes, on certain sections of the 
Howrah-Moghalserai track the capacity of the 
double track is today approaching its limit. There- 
fore it is probable that we can find a convincing 


for electrifying at least a good part of the Howrah- 
Moghalserai section, in which case we will be able 
to go ahead without going round with the hat. 
Question. Have you any preliminary idea of the 
size of the generating station you will need for the 
Howrah-Moghalserai track ? 


Answer. It is far too complicated to make 
any suggestion as to the numler of stations and 
size, for the size depends upon the number 
and the number depends on the size. Generally 
speaking, we are contemplating building thermal 
stations of our own to meet our approximate 
consumption requirements. We also contemplate 
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that in all cases they will be linked with the 
Provincial Governmont’s grid schemes to permit 
of drawal from the grid should it become necessary, 
or in the case of surplus energy, to offer it for 
general consumption. But there has been no 
decision yet on specific measures which would 
apply to the E.I.R. and the linkage of the railway 
thermal stations with the provincial grid. 


Question. IT take it that the so called saving 
between 200 and 400 tons of coal per mile in the 
event of electrification of track will consist princi- 
pally of what is known as Selected coal or “ A” 
grade coal ? 


Answer. Railways are getting Selected coal 
today. 


Question. I suppose the electrification of the 
B.A. Railway will be closely linked with the E.R. 
electrification scheme, or are you thinking of hav- 
ing a separate arrangement for it ? 


Answer. We have not been advised by the 
Bengal Government what their plans are for 
thermal projects, but I presume that Calcutta 
will have all the power it requires, from the 
Damodar Valley scheme. It will be necessary 
to use thermal stations during low water periods, 


Question. With regard to the §.1.R., is the 
source of electric power going to the thermal? 


Answer. The electrification would be for about 
100 miles south west of Madras up to Villupuram. 
As far as we know, the Madras Government have 
plans for both thermal and hydro generation 


Question. Is there no electrification scheme 
in connection with the N.W.R. ? It is a big job 
to carry coal to N.W.R. from the Bengal/Bihar 
fields. 


Answer. As you are aware, the Bhakra dam 
is now beginning to get under way and perhaps 
we may be able to consider electrification in that 
area eventually. I agree that it is a remote 
area, which should be considered specially. We 
experimented with diesel locomotives there, but 
the experiment was a failure, due to mechanical 
defects in locomotives built years ago. We have 
@ proposal to run diesel locomotives on the Bombay 
Sind connection. 


Question. Do you expect that the expansion 
of the G.I.P. power station will be large enough 
to supply electricity to other new projects ? 


Answer. With the public demand for hydro- 
electric power as it now exists, we are compelled 
to find new capacity and are building larger 
thermal stations to meet other purposes also. 


Question. Will you tell us about any plans 
you have under consideration for extending your 
existing railway system. We are particularly 
interested in the requirements of coal, which the 
new developments would necessitate. 


Answer. Our intention was to lay 500 miles 
of new track a year, including the metre gauge. 
Electrification would reduce the consumption of 
coal by a million tons at least in a year. Ido 
not suggest that all these schemes will materialise, 
but I think 60% will materialise within the next 
10 years, 


Question. In connection with the scheme of 
connecting Khandwa with Hingoli, which pases 
very close to the Pench Valley coalfields, would 
it not be advantageous to extend the metre gauge 
into the coalfields ? Then you could supply 
from the Pench Valley coalfield direct to Western 
India. Again, since you are constructing a bridge 
across the Ganges, will it not be advantageous 
to the coalfields if you take the metre gauge for- 
ward, to the Mokameh Ghat area, so that the 
transportation of coal may become easier ? 


Answer. We shall examine all these in detail 
when we contemplate linking the broad gauge to 
the metre gauge system. 


Question. But may we take it that it would 
be an advantage to extend the metre gauge system 
to the coalfields ? 


Answer. That is not very simple. For, this 
means providing 300 to 400 sidings to feed the 
main line. The metre gauge does not touch the 
coalfields, and all collieries are at present equipped 
with broad gauge sidings. 


Question, That is exactly why we are suggesting 
the linking of the Surguja, Datla, Barakar and 
Annuppur coal bearing areas on the metre gauge 
section. When during the next 10 or 15 years 
Railways must be prepared for very much increased 
traffic, why not bring in the metre gauge system in 
those areas where development is likely to take 
place ? Would it not be better to lay emphasis 
on metre gauge development rather than on 
broad gauge development ? 


Answer. That is right. It will be a positive 
relief to all sections if coal can be moved by the 
existing metre gauge track supplemented by the 
lay out of further connections in the important 
coalfields, 


Question. You have stated in reply to our 
questionnaire that it may take two years or more 
for the Railways to resume normal working. 
May we take it that this question of normalcy 
has reference to what the conditions were in pre- 
war days ? 


Answer. Yes, partly. We are all hoping that 
the post-war normalcy will be on a slightly higher 
standard than prewar. We have learnt several 
lessons during bhe war, which we propose to make 
use of, and we hope that the whole standard 
of railway operation will be on a higher level 
than pre-war. 


Question. There are two aspects of this problem : 
one physical involving question of track, rolling 
stock, scores and possibly trained personnel ; 
and the other human involving the contentment 
of all grades of staff, elimination of weariness 
and revival of energy. The human aspect is 
of a short-term nature, but about the physical, 
aspect of reverting to normalcy in regard to track 
rolling stock etc., do you think that two years 
will be needed ? 


Answer. At least two years. By that, I am 
referring to matters like getting back the standards 
of maintenance of locomotives and wagon stock 
to anything like what they were pre-war, There 
is at present a lack of stores also, 


ili 


Question. What isthe biggest problem to-day ? 
Answer Tt ig ........ Heese ee eee 


Apart from the physical and human elements 
you have mentioned there is a third aspect which 
is not normally realised by the ordinary man in 
the street. That is that railway operation is not 
a self-contained entity operating in its own circle.. 
For instance, the Hur trouble in Sind on the N.W. 
R. puts restrictions on night running traffic ; 
passenger trains have to be slowed down for the 
safety of the public ; and these in turn slow up 
goods traffic. When the passenger trains are 
halted or delayed, the effects are felt right through 
the whole pipe. The effect of trouble, say, at 
Delhi is felt somewhere else in some form, may 
be down at Dhanushkodi. The other day we had 
communal troubles in Bareilly and the railway 
staff could not get to their work. The running 
programme was upset. The whole of the effect 
goes back to the coalfields and spreads all over 
the country. 


Question. I appreciate these factors, but these 
influences outside the control of the Railway 
Administration will perhaps disappear in a few 
months. But in regard to the physical aspect, 
is it your suggestion that your present position, 
in the matter of wagons, track, engine power, 
railway facilities, marshalling yard facilities ete. 
is such that it will take two years to get back to 
normal ? 


Answer. Yes, we are at least two years behind 
in our principal administrative and re-sleepering 
programmes. All engineering works are behind 
schedule. Standards of maintenance have deteri- 
orated. There is insufficiency of stores and of 
trained staff. We are up against the question 
of the time required to rehabilitate stock. For 
instance, coach work which should take about 
3 weeks takes two to three months now. 


Question. What is the stock position of loco- 
motives as compared to the pre-war period ? 

Answer. The tractive power available is actua- 
lly higher on the broad gauge, and this is also 
true on some of the metre gauge sections, but if 
as at present the engines cannot be kept running 
without constant breakdowns in service, the 
effect of increased tractive power is not felt. 


Question. What about wagons ? 


Answer. We have actually increased — the 
number of wagons on paper, but , as in the case 
of locomotives, it is very difficult to assess the 
material increase in wagons facilities. 


Question. Would you say that your opera- 
tional efficiency as such is worse today than be- 
fore ? 


Answer. In my opinion, it is worse compared 
to the pre-war years. We had better a use 
of wagons which until 1942-48. From about 
that time, our utilisation of facilities began to 
drop. For various reasons, outside our control, 
we are unable to move wagons in any substantial 
degree as we should. Only the other day, the 
Central Advisory Council asked us why the service 
from Madras to Delhi could not be speeded up. 
The reason mainly is that the track has to be 
laid and unless this is done, we cannot speed up 
trains with safety. 


Question. In your written reply to question 
13 you have assumed that there will be loading 
throughout the 365 days of the year, i.e. there 
will be loading throughout the week. Is this 


feasible ? 


‘Answer. This is linked up with the evening 
up of loading throughout the week to provide for an 
even flow of traffic. As far as the Railways 
are concerned, this is feasible, and there is no 
reason why the collieries should not fall in. 


Question. Assuming 1400 wagons on the B. N. 
R., on the basis of 300 loading days in a year, 
the B.N. R. offtake will be 8-91 million tons a 
year, leaving for the E.J. R. 19 million tons to 
handle. In order to move the 19 million tons, 
3,000 wagons, (not 2720) will be needed. Are 
there any plans for increasing depot and pilot 
capacities to deal with such increases ? 


Answer. If the basis of loading is to be increa- 
sed to 3,000 wagons a day, expansion of depot 
and pilot capacities as well as clearance capacity 
will be needed, 


Question. Will it be feasible to put the 
programme through within three or four years ? 


Answer. Perhaps it will. But it will be fair 
to consider the bottlenecks or restrictive features 
as at present and when the increased coal comes 
round, At present we are faced mostly with 
labour difficulties at places like Agra East Bank 
where transhipment of coal takes place frora 
broad gauge to metre gauge for places beyond 
Ahmedabad and to Kathiawar. But if the Chiri- 
miri-Burwadih connection is put through, touch- 
ing virgin areas, the coal for Western India may 
be routed through this section, which will render 
needless additional facilities at Agra East Bank. 
We have also bottlenecks at Katni and Ajni. 
We are examining what we can do to increase 
the capacity at Ajni so as to handle 450 to 500 
wagons. Katni is a very different proposition. 
The yard is enclosed at the moment by territory 
which prohibits any lateral or lengthwise expan- 
sion. We may lay a line one towards the 
northand another towards the south-west 
so as to avoid Katni a!together for coal 
traffic. The Katni-Bina section is one which in 
normal times was not heavily used. Itis laid with 
very inferior rails, and as it is a gradient section, 
it is in crying need of bridge strengthening. In 
5 years, Katni should be ready to deal w th the 
increased coal traffic you envisage. 


Question. Could you tell us something about 
other bottlenecks ? 


Answer. The Benares bridge is a bottleneck 
at the moment but it will be completed in 3 years’ 
time. The present difficulty in moving upcoun- 
try coal is not so much due to physica, limita- 
tions as because of operational problems such as 
the state of the Jocomotives, their maintenance, 
engine failures etc. These factors militate against 
the full use of existing facilities. The Allahabad- 
Moghalsarai section s a little bit awkward but 
it is being attended to and will be put right in 
iess than 2 years. On the Jhajha-Dinapore to 
Moghalserai section there is a large programme 
of engineering works, and the major works will 
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be compteted within two years. The  Itarsi- 
Bhopal line on the G.I.P. will probably have to be 
doubled at some future date and _ possibly 
the Agra-Delhil ne also. But this snot a question 
which will bedecided by coal traffic. Once 
these bottlenecks are removed there will be no 
trouble for movement of the quantity of coal you 
anticipate. 


Question. Various individual collieries have 
made general allegations that their outputs and 
despatches are limited by railway restrictions 
such as non-availability of facilities loading and 
non-adherance to wagon allotments. The colli- 
eries put the blame on the Railway Administra- 
tion, not so much on efficiency of operation in this 
respect but on the actual method of operations. 
If we tell you what should be the rational produc- 
tion, field by field, and section by section, after 
looking into the production of each group of 
collieries, do you think your operational system 
or the physical outlay of the various tracks in the 
eodHield areas will be able to cope with the 
demands presented in this.manner ? 


Answer. I think the fulfilment of each demand 
will have to depend very much on its merits. 
For instance, a colliery may have a siding running 
from the south down to the south-east approach, 
but it may be easier to move coal on some other 
route, say, the N.E. route. The question arises 
whether the wagons can be loaded there, and 
there are various other factors of local applica- 
tion to be settled on the spot. 


Question, We have been looking into your 
ee Rtéd books and find it difficult to understand 
the poor performanice in the matter of Railway 
Operation that they disclose. Take for instance, 
the wagon mile per wagon day. You will agree 
that this is certainly a good indicater o efficiency 
of operations. The figures which I have been/able 
to cull out of these books are as follows :— 


In 1944-45 the wagon mileage per wagon 
day is shown as 40. 


In 1939-40 when the outside influences on 
which you laid so much stréss were com- 
paratively non-existent, the figure was 
only 41:3. 


Coming to the various railways, I find that the 
figure for the H.I.R. in 1944-45 was 35-2, i.e., 
a wagon travelled 35 miles in one day. Looking 
into the average speed statistics or average speed 
of goods trains on the E,LR., it is 8-2. The 
average speed of through goods trains on the 
E.LR. is 9-33. Putting the two figures together, 
is it a correct conc usion that your wagon works 
on an average only 4 hours a day ? 


Answer. Yes. That is correct. For 4 hours 
out of 24 hours the wheels are turning, as is the 
case in other countries of the world. Here is an 
analysis of the movement of a wagon : 


The responsibility of railroads is about 
60 per cent, loading and unloading 
30 per cent and delays because of 
trade practices 3 per cent and delay 
due to observance of Sundays and 
‘other holidays 7 per cent 


The 4 hours a day is in actual effect a fairly 
reasonable result, although it looks completely 
unreasonable. 


Question. Do you consider it a satisfactory 
state of affairs ? 


Answer. No, we are not satisfied. The lighter 
the load the quicker the speed. But Indian 
railways have today the practice of putt ng every 
thing behind the engine which they can get hold 
of, They have gone undoubtedly too far especi- 
ally since the condition of the engines is what it is 
today. With the end of the war, we are ina 
position to ensure that no old engine is given 4 
load over its actual capacity to draw. 


Question. Can you say how this factor of 
efficiency was increased—almost doubled—in the 
operations of the B.A. Railway during the war ? 


Answer. It was because the B.A. Railway 
were given new engines and all the wagons they 
wanted, and the special feature was the improve- 
ment of their track, terminals and communica- 
tions. 


Question. If you divide the one thousand 
miles of the East Indian Railway into water-tight 
compartments and put each in charge of separate 
independent heads you are liable to experience 
delays unless there is no close liasion with the 
contiguous division. It has been suggested that 
this method of administration might be respon- 
sible somewhat for the delays and might be con- 
tributing to operational inefficiency. What are 
your views on this allegation ? 


Answer. My own view is that in the days when 
we had districts instead of larger divisions as 
at present, the former were more self-contained. 
and far more water-tight compartments than 
the d visions now are ; but there was this very 
important factor that the executive officers were 
able to give more detailed attention to their jobs, 
and that applied equally to every department 
commercial, operating and mechanical. We had 
more intensified supervision than is possible on the 
divisional system. 


Question. Have you any statistics about the 
capacity of various marshalling yards ? 


Answer. We have in the Railway Board sta- 
tistics showing the performances of all marshalling 
yards, They show the number of wagons dealt 
with and it is a very useful comparative record 
which has been in use for many years. 

Question. Take Moghalserai, where between 
October 1944 and December 1946 the maximum 
number of wagons dealt with during any month 
is shown as 86,497. 1 wonder if that is the capa- 


city ? 
Answer. It has done over 90,000. 
Question. When you say 90,000 can we conclude 


that the marshalling yard capacity at Moghalserai 
is in the region of 3,000 wagons a day ? 

Answer. I should think it is somewhat over 
that. That is of course assuming that the shunting 
engines are in good condition. 


Question. How would you explain the average 
detention of 25 hours to through loaded wagons 
at Moghalserai ? 


Answer. Because the upper division is unable 
to take more, and because of the non-availability 
of engines. The Moghalserai marshalling yard 
is not a bottleneck, The bottleneck is the inabi- 
lity to move up ttaffic from Moghalserai. From 
Moghalserai to Al'ahabad we have a single line 
section and a'so a double line section. There is 
plenty of capacity in this area, but it feeds to- 
wards Cheoki and is not concerned with the 
North Western system. Capacity beyond Allaha- 
bad comes within a single line section. It is 
planned to run 13 trains from Allahabad to Cawn- 
pore, and that is not an excessive number for a 
single line section. The present figures show 
only 11 trains running. Beyond Cawnpore to 
Tundla we have capacity for 11 trains and are 
doing actually about an average of 9 trains. Be- 
tween Tundla and Ghaziabad we have section 
capacity of 8 trains whereas we are doing five 
to six. This takes us by stages to North Western 
India. On the other route, 'eaving Moghalserai 
via Lucknow, there is capacity to deal with 14 
trains and a serious bottleneck at the moment 
is the Benares bridge which is under repair. There 
is detention of all trains for hours, because no 
traffic is allowed over the bridge for sometime 
due to engineering works. We have 14 trains 
capacity via Fyzabad and 7 trains are now being 
liverted to Papan, Rai Bareilly and Lucknow. 
Beyond Lucknow we have another track Lucknow 
—Moradabad with capacity to handle 12 trains, 
gut we are doing only 10. We are now in process 
of completing doubling the section right up from 
“ucknow to Bareilly. At Bareilly there is vir- 
ally a double line track, because of the alterna- 
ive line via Chandausi down to Ghaziabad. 


Question. How long does a through train from 
xomoh to Ghaziabad take ? 


Answer. The tme lag between the despatch 
f a wagon from a colliery and arrival at Ghaziabad 
3 in the neighbourhood of 9 days. We try to 
aake full train loads at Asansol, Dhanbad and 
tomoh. 


Question. How would you define the term 
turn-round” ? 


Answer. ‘‘ Turn round’ in the broadest sense 
the time that elapses between a wagon being 
espatched and returned. For instance, a wagon 
loaded today ; its turn-round is the lapse of time 
efore that wagon is available again for its next 
vading. Taking up the total stock available on 
he Railway and making allowance for stock out 
f service and the number of wagons loaded, we 
od that a wagon is Joaded about every 11 
LYS. 

Question. Am I correct in interpreting what 
ou have said in this way. On, say, 4th June you 
ad 4,000 wagons on your systems everywhere, 
id the total stock of wagons in your hand is 
),000. So the turn-round is 10 days ? 


Answer, That is taking the overall picture. 
he actual formula for turn-round for statistical 
irposes, is somewhat different and a little more 
mplicated. This takes into account ownership 
wagons, wagons rece.ved by the mother railway, 
agons transhipped, wagons from other railways, 
is wagons temporarily out of service divided 
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by the total number loaded per day. The formula 
is very useful for comparison, as it will show 
whether there has been deterioration or improve- 
ment . 


Question. Have you tested these figures by 
occasionally checking up the number of wagons 
in the whole system, from one end to another, 
on a particular day, and the number of wagons 
loaded on that day ? 


Answer. There are many ways of checking 
up these figures of turn-round of wagons. In 
the case of traffic required to get through urgently, 
individual railways select, their stations from end 
to end to keep a definite record of a loaded wagon 
from the time of its invoicing at the start to tho 
time of delivery over that mileage. In that way 
and in other ways also the actual movement ot 
wagons and loadings are checked up. 


Question. On the operational side, I find that 
goods engine on the E.I.R. does only about 75 
miles a day. Would you comment on this speed ? 


There are two stat stical figures 
relating to engines. One is engines on the line, 
and the other engines in use. 100 miles a day 
for an engine for goods traffic is a good figure. 
The layout of a railway has also a lot of nfluence 
onthe figure. On a line lke the B.B. & C.I. 
which is one straightforward broad-gauge route, 
traffic is either up or down and there are no branch 
lines. That type of raiway shou'd be able to 
obtain a better figure than for instance the N.W. 
Railway wh'ch is a mass of little branch lines. 


Answer. 


Question. Coming now to your p'anning for 
the future, in respect of improved total facilities 
in marshalling yards, depot sidings etc., given 
a definite target of movement from place to place 
and section to section, would you align your 
plans accordingly ? 


Answer, Certainly, but it will not be for coal 
only. We will have to link coal up with other 
industries. I would emphasise the point that 
it is the definite pol’cy of the Railway Board 
that every available effort should be pri- 
marily in the interests of rehabilitation in whatever 
form it is before we embark on anything new. 
We are now examinng all the plans that are 
being put up by different railways for enlarging 
different marshalling yards. There are many 
expensive project: for conversions, relaying of 
different marshalling yards and big junctions, 
and these are being examined in detail with 
specific relation to the consequential capacities 
in and out and with whatever knowledge we have 
or can secure of what traffic is going to move overt 
those routes. 


Question. We know that in 1945 about 420,000 
tons of coal were shipped from Calcutta for the 
purpose of feeding railways and 146,000 tons on 
account of industries Has it occurred to the 
Railway Administration to have their own steam- 
ers to ply from Calcutta down the coast ? 


Answer. As far as I know there is no project 
of our running steamers. 
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Question. I gather that you are importing 
from overseas 19,290 wagons in the course of the 
year plus 5,400 wagons by the end of 1947 from 
indigenous production, The number of wagons 
is better than it was pre-war Of these 24,000 
wagons how many are of the open and how many 
of the covered types ? 


Answer, Of the imported 19,000 it is roughly 
half and half, 
Question. You have told us in your written 


statement that the total stock of open wagons 
on Indian Railways will be approximate'y 67,000. 
Considering that the coal traffic is almost 66%, of 
the total goods traffic on the railways, is the 
number of open wagons adequate ? 


Answer, No, There are many ways by which 
you can make a comparison one is total tonnage. 
But that is not of much value because the load 
and how far it goes are more important. We 
think that the bet figure for comparison is ton 
miles. The net ten mile proportion of coal to the 
overall figure comes to about 40 per cent of the 
total traffic. 


Question. Is there an equally insistent demand 
from other commodities for open wagons as there 
is from coal ? 


Answer, No. Coal absorbs by far the greatest 
number of open wagons. The total number of 
wagons required for meeting the demands mecha- 
nical leading plants im collieries will be 30,000 


Question. Almost every colliery which has 
mechanical loading appliances has told us it is 
not getting the number of open wagons needed. 
What are your comments on this allegation? 


Answer. The estimate of stock available now 
is 66,800 broad-gauge open wagons, plus what 
we expect from importation. It may be 10, C00 
But it does not make allowance for replacement of 
old wagons or those which are irreparable and 
broken up. That figure is quite impossible to 
determine now. But our chances of being able 
to provide 30,000 open wagons will be considerably 
“ increased by the fact that we are getting so many 
more wagons. 


Question. You have had experience of the 
seasonal demand for wagons not only in respect 
of coal but for various other commodities. Should 
it not be the objective before the Railways con- 
cerns to provide facilities to meet the peak de- 
mand ? 


Answer. I do not think so. Although it ir 
extremely desirable, I very much doubt whethe 
the Railways would be justified, according to the 
Theory of Railway Economics, to spend the 
taxpayer's money on buying a lot of wagons. 
15 to 20% might be lying idle for four months in 
a year. But it is certainly their duty to provide 
sufficiency of transport to move, even during the 
peak period, traffic up to reasonable limits, Pre- 
war there were times we had 10,000 wagons lying 


idle J am not prepared to say that we should . 


have increased stock to meet the peak demand ; 
no Railway in the world has accepted that as an 
economic arrangement. In the coming years 
when there is going to be greater industrialisation 


and when the seasons at present largely fixed 
by agricultural considerations become outmoded, 
there is going to be a great change, and we al 
hope that these factors are going to level up sc 
much that there will be a perennial demand for 
goods traffic. In my opinion, there is definitely 
not going to be any slack or busy periods then 
as in the past. 


Question, Can you tell us about the tests whicl 
you carried out on the new type of covered wa 
gons ? 


Answer. Certain wagons were turned out, bu 
they have got mixed up and have been sent al 
over the country. Really they have not bee 
tested. Two or three of them have been trace 
and the last I heard of them was a fortnigh 
ago. 


Question. Do you consider that the designin 
of covered wagons capable of being loaded throug 
chutes from mechanical platform is a major prc 
blem on the Indian Railways ? 


Answer. Experiments have. proved that de 
mage is caused to covered wagons by mechanic 
loading. If you have open hatch covered wagon 
there is need to confine them to coal traffi 
There is also the danger of leakage of water whic 
makes them absolutely useless for other gooe 
I do not see any possibility of designing wago 
with the hatch and chute so linked as to elimina 
the possibility of damage to wagons and cons 
quent leakage. 


~ Question. What are the views of the Railw: 
Board on the question of collieries owning thx 
own stock of wagons ? 


Answer, On principle, the Railway Board e 
opposed to private ownership of general servi 
wagons. They would deviate from this princiy 
only in the case of very specialised wage 
for special services. 


Question. Are we correct in assuming that 
new wagons you are building are of a stand 
type, ae. of standard weight, so that the Ic 
capacity will not vary ? 


Answer, All new wagons are of a stand: 
type of 22 tons. 


Question. With reference to rail-road facikit 
in the Central Provinces, have you received 
presentations from the Provincial Governm 
about their projects in the Pench Valley ? 
presume that you have been in touch with 
Provincial Government in this respect and h 
seen their plans ? 

Answer, Yes. We 
Provincial Projects. 


are in touch with 

Question. In the Pench Valley there are seve 
requests for sidings pending with the Rail 
Board, and I understand that the argumen 
whether it should be a branch line or an assis 
siding. What is the latest position ? 


Answer, We have to scttle the question. 


‘Pench Valley coalfield is well situated for mee 


the demands of Western India, and it was for 
reason that we were thinking of an extensior 
the metre gange line to the Pench Valley. 


Question. Do you consider that the scheme 
of priority allotment of coal to certain consumers 
should continue ? 


Answer. Speaking from the Railway point of 
view, yes, though the railways are not much 
concerned as long as we get our coal for their 
consumption, We are merely the transport 
agency for the whole of the coal and are attending 
to the supply of it according to priorities. We 
want a control, a definite directive, as to priority 
of supply, but we are not concerned with the 
type of control. 


Question. Do you think that this directive 
could be issued without bringing in the Railway 
Board ? 


Answer. There is no objection at all. 
Question. ‘There is a suggestion that the daily 


wagon allotinent should be made on the basis 
of wagons not only ou hand but including wagons 
not arrived but expected to arrive. Is this desir- 
able ? 


Answer, We make allocations based on certain 
expectations, and [ do not think it desirable to 
cut expectations out. 


Question. 1s it not desirable that you should 
leave these expectations out from the estimates, 
and leave them as a “ pocket of emptics” avail- 
able for use when there arise some difficulties and 
bottlenecks in the system ? 


Answer. Well, either course is feasible, but IT 
would not like to suggest anything new to those 
who have been doing this coal allocation for 50 
years. I would hesitate to dictatc one way or the 
other, for it depends on experience. 


Question. Before the war the collieries were 
permitted to send in what is called “ alternative 
indents”, and they were also sending indents for 
a larger number of wagons than what they really 


required. Is it advisable to restore that prac- 
tice ? 
Answer, Not when the wagon supply is shorter 


than the demand. 


Question, There ‘are complaints about the 
Railways being unable to make good the short 
allotments on previous days. Is any remedy 
possible ? 


Answer, YT think it is undoubtedly true in 
certain cases. Sometimes it must happen, but I 
should think that in a very large number of cases 
the short allotmeirts are made good on subsequent 
days. 


Question. You have admitted the necessity 
of continuing the present control over distribution. 
What type of authority do you think should be 
invested with the duty of executing the task 
of rationing railway facilities and controlling 
distribution ? 


Answer. In our opinion it must be primarily 
a Central authority. The whole thing should 
continue under Central control so long as the 
present situation continues. 
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Question. Would you support the idea ofa 
Committee on which, for instance, the Railway 
Board and the trade will be represented ? 


Answer. I think something on those lines is 
inevitable when the control is removed. But 
when there is a shortage of transport, there should 
be a Department to look after the day-to-day 
working. 


Question. For the purpose of maintaining ne- 
cessary control, would you rather have the present 
controlling machinery continued, or would you 
like to have a Committee of the type I have 
suggested 7? 


Answer, For the present 1 would prefer the 
existing machinery to continue. As far as we 
are aware, the control which was exercised prior 
to the present control was a control in name only. 
It is only now that any real control is exercised. 


Question, Is it your opinion in the matter of 
overloading and underloading of wagons that 
a reversion to the old practice is desirable, t.¢e., one 
ton overload and two tons underload ? The 
reversion to that practice may mean an improve- 
ment in the present wagon position. 


Answer. No. 


Overloading is a definite source 
of danger. 


Question. Regarding the systems of 10-hour 
and 20-hour pilot working, could you tell us from 
your experience what you consider the ideal 
system for the provision of wagons to the collierics 
from the point of view of quicker movements 
of coal ? 


Answer. As we stated in our written reply, the 
10 hour system is not applicable to collieries with 
mechanical loading plant. In some cases the 
20-hour system seems better and in others the 
10-hour system. I think it is hard to prescribe a 
standard practice for all collieries. In arriving 
at this conclusion the recommendation of the 1925 
Coal Committee on the subject was fully considered 
and TI can say that the present practice is the best. 


Question. I appreciate your point with regard 
to collieries with mechanical loading equipment 
which are having 20-hours working, but in regard 
to collieries not so fitted, it is alleged that it takes 
as many as three days for a wagon to be withdrawn 
from the collieries after loading. How can these 
delays be avoided ? 


Answer. If those delays are reported to us or 
to the Railway concerned direct, they will be 
looked into, with benefit all round. If there is 
any element of inefficient operation which goes 
to make for delay, it can be put right by depart- 
mental action. 


Question. Regarding weigh-bridges, you will 
remember that a rebate of 1 anna per ton was 
given by the Railways to collieries which installed 
their own private weigh-bridges. Has the con- 
cession been withdrawn ? 


Answer. Those who had the weigh-bridges 
installed cont nue to get the rebate. It is only 
in the case of any new installation that the con- 
cession has been withdrawn. The reason for with- 
drawal of the concossionis that the response from 
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cuilieries was found to be poor, and during the 
5 years of experiment the railway had paid a 
rebate of Rs. 38,000 and spent a lakh of rupees on 
remodelling collicries to accommodate the weigh- 
bridges. There was undoubtedly heavy expen- 
diture in remodelling the railway sidings, and this 
led to the withdrawal of the concession. 


Question. Am I to understand that financial 
considerations prompted you to withdraw the 
concession ? 


Answer. The reason was that it was fully 
realised by both the trade and the railways that 
the installation of weigh-bridges might need 
considerable remodelling likely to interfere with 
other work. 


Question. Surely you will agree with us that 
the installation of weigh-bridges is really a 
great improvement and convenience for traffic ? 


Answer. I quite agree. We welcome it. 
Question. Therefore should not the absence of 
weigh-bridges be considered to be an inefficient 


legacy from the past ? 


Answer. It is linked up with the existence 
of a large number of very small collieries and 
sidings. A weigh-bridge to serve a self-contained 
large colliery is a great benefit to the coal industry 
and the railways. But where one has to collect 
coal trom a series of small sidings, onc wagon 
here and one wagon there, and bring them to 
one section perhaps serving 50 to 60 different 
sidings—that is a different matter. The principle 
of having self-vontained weigh-bridges which can 
be operated without interfering with movements 
from other collieries’ sidings is an excellent-one 
and we support it. 


Question, In your written reply you have 
indicated your willingness to renew the rebate, 
provided the weigh-bridges cunform to the 
general requirements of the railways, Would you 
please elucidate ? 


Answer, By that we mean the elimination of 
the necessity to collect of wagons from var ous 
outlying places, and bring them to one central 
point for railway movement, subject to the area 
concerned being suitable for construction of weigh- 
bridges and land being available for the purpose. 


Question. It has been alleged that a rebate 
in freight is not granted at the time of taking 
delivery of wagons ever when there has been a 
short delivery, and that correspondence regarding 
refund is interminable. Could you tell us some- 
thing about that ? 


Answer, There is one practical difficulty which 
arises in the case of coal moved in a number of 
wagons booked for one consignee. The Station 
master concerned would have no means of knowing 
the exact quantity despatched. Therefore, the 


mere fact that one or two wagons are short would - 


not put him in a position to know as to what 
percentage of the coal booked has not arrived. 
That is a matter for investigation. 


Question. Would you not agree that, having 
accepted the principle of collecting freight on 
delivery, to ask a person to pay freight for some- 
thing which he has not received causes hard: 
ship ? 


Answer. I think in actual parctice, it is genera- 
Ny found that the missing wagon reaches the 
next day after the payment of freight, or within 
a few days thereaftcr. Many of the cases happen 
like that. There are difficulties connected with 
authorising station masters to accept a portion 
of the freight. ‘The remedy seems to be to return 
to those conditions under which claims were 
normally settled within thirty days. 


Question. Has there been an increase in pilfer- 
age of coal in transit recently ? 


Answer. There has been a vast increase in 
general theft and pilferage due presumably to the 
war and general lawlessness. I am afraid there 
are many cases in which the railway staff them- 
sclves are involved. We are doing our best to 
check pilferage. It is very difficult to secure 
cticient and trustworthy watch and ward staff 
in sufficient numbers. They are largely infl- 
uenced by the black market, and the general 
shortage of goods gives them sufficient induce- 
ment. 


Question. Could you tell us the position about 
railway responsibility for goods lost on the way, 
pilferage, etc. ? 


Answer, It is conditioned by the terms of 
booking. If it is on railway risk, the Railway 
is responsible. If on owner’s risk, the respon- 
sibility is shifted on to the consignee. There 
is nothing to prevent coal being despatched in 
open wagons on railway risk, but the rate is 20% 
higher and varies in different railways. 


Question. What is your practice in regard to 
the demand by the consignee for re-weighment 
of wagons at destinations before he takes de- 
livery ? 

Answer. The coal booked on railway risk 
which has not undergone transhipment is re- 
weighed on payment of a small fee. Coal at 
owner’s risk is not generally reweighed except 
in exceptional circumstances. We are contem- 
plating a revision of the rates structure, and it 
is proposed to lessen the gap betwcen the present 
charges for owner’s risk and railway risk. 


Question. Would you let us know to what 
extent coal freight rates are likely to be affected 


- by such a revision ? 


Answer. Probably not at all. The contem- 
plated revision will probably exclude of any 
consideration of coal. Coal is on a special scale 
known as the Bengal Coal scale which covers 
most coal in the country. It is, to my mind, 
a general revision which will affect all traffic 
except coal. 


Question, Turning to the question of sidings, 
the consensus of opinion amongst collieries re- 
garding the grant of new sidings, is that your 
administration is characterised by delays, dis- 
crimination and inequitable terms. What are 
your comments on this ? 
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Answer. Delays have been unavoidable in 
war time, and will continue to be so for some time 
to come. The sleepers are not there, nor is the 
staff in position to carry out surveys, and there 
is bound to be considerable delay, as compared to 
normal times. I cannot accept the allegation 
of discrimination. The refusal to grant sidings 
may have been influenced in certain cases by the 
realisation that small holdings were not in the 
general interest of the trade of the country. 
If such discrimination was exercised during the 
war and during the period of coal control, | can 
only say that I consider it an extremely good 
thing to have happened. The need of the 
country was for the good grade coal, and there 
was a surplus stock of the lower grade stuff which 
nobody wanted. Increased sidings would have 
considerably added to the production of this 
quality of coal. To deal with the next allegation 
viz., inequitable terms of assisted sidings, these 
terms are more or less on the same lines as assisted 
sidings for any industry or trade. I think that 
the allegation is refuted by the fact that a very 
large number of requests for assisted sidings were 
complied with. 


Question. I would like to know whether the 
Railway Board have any objection to transferring 
to an independent bedy composed both of the 
railways and the industries the power to decide 
the grant of sidings. 


Answer. We have no objection. We would 
welcome the setting up of such a body, as long as 
the body works on approved principles, the main 
one being that sidings should only be provided 
to collieries which could turn out a minimum 
of 5,000 tons of coal per month. We. are giving 
our views from the transport angle. If an amal- 
gamation of the smaller collieries could. be 
achieved making the production of each holding 
relatively higher, it would be good for all from 
the transportation point of view. 


Question. Have you ever considered the 
question of substituting sidings by a net-work 
of ropeways? 


Answer. No. I do not think that it has been 
considered by the Railway Board, but I have 
heard that certain firms or collieries have their 
own schemes of developing ropeways to bring 
coal to some central dumping points. The more 
concentration of loading, the better it is from 
the point of view of the railways. 


Question. Do you think it is a feasible pro- 
position, knowing the coalfield areas as you do: 
from the point of view of transportation ? 


Answer. Perhaps not so feasible in areas 
which have already been developed, but it might 
be considered as a major factor in any new de- 
velopment. 


Question. The suggestion was also made to us 
that sidings in future should be constructed by the 
Railways at their own expense. There should 
be no such thing as assisted siding. This would 
give the Railways a wider discretion in the matter 
of alignment as well as in the matter of grouping. 
What are your views on the suggestion? 


Answer. Ithank it is a practical proposition 
it thereby we can reduce operating costs and ex- 
pedite the turn-round of wagons ; but it would 
lead to demands from the small collieries and 
possibly make them more reluctant to group- 
ing, though each colliery will claim that it is 
entitled to sidings at Railway expense. If the 
suggestion is coupled with grouping, it might be 
considered. 


Question. The suggestion was put to your 
consideration regarding the grouping of freight 
rates in the Raniganj area. You have stated 
that you have come to the conclusion that no 
case has been made out for grouping of freights 
in that coalfield. Have you any views about 
the grouping of freight rates in regard to the 
Bokaro field ? 


Answer. The question has not come to the 
Railway Board as yet. May be, it is being con- 
sidered by the Railway concerned. 


Question. I have before me your existing 
rates which appear to be discriminatory in the 
matter of distances. For d stances up to 200 
miles the rate is 165 pie per maund per mile, 
for 201 miles to 400 miles it is +113 pie per maund 
per mile, and for distances over 400 miles there is 
another scale. What I would like to ask you 
is whether this system is not calculated to give 
am undue incentive to long load traffic ? 


Answer. Yes, itisatfact. It implies maximum 
benefit to long range traffic at the lowest possible 
rates. 


Question. From that angle does it not increase 
delays, increase turn-round in respect of wagons 
and intensify transport problems ? 


Answer. That generally is correct, but there 
is the point that in movements over long distances, 
wagons do not necessarily return empty. They 
would be employed at the other end. Carrying 
coal over long distances is an essential need of the 
country which it is the duty of the Railways to 
carry out. 


Question. The point is that if coal is moved 
to a distance of 400 miles, it pays 59 pies and on 
the other hand when it ismoved to 800 miles, it 
pays 60 or 62 pies only. The point made is that 
these rates have been designed to encourage 
long distance traffic and there is no incentive 
to the siting of industry in a proper manner nearer 


the resources they are going to use. Do you 
agree ? 
Answer. The rates seem to give such a picture. 


I agree that there is no incentive to the siting 
of industry in a proper manner. 


Question. I have before me the South African 
railway freight rates. They start from 1 to 4 
and up to 750 miles with gradual rise. There 
is no differentiation for different blocks of mileage, 
but they have a maximum figure. For over 750 
miles, there is a maximum freight of 19-2 s. gross. 
Have you ever considered applying this system 
for India ? 
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Answer. It seem to be the same as ours, 
but achieving in a slightly different way the 
figure of 19-2 s. gross per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 


It is only in regard to the maximum 
figure given there. if any coal moves beyond 
750 miles, t pays just one freight. Do you con- 
sider that any system like this ‘s feasible for 
India? I de not know how far the telescopic 
system of freights ties in with the idea o: region- 
alisation, but here is an alternative system achiev- 
ing the same objective. 


(uestion. 


Answer, I quite appreciate that the rates are 
designed to give some relief to consumers situated 
at a great distance. 


Question. In dealing with freight questions, 
difficulty arises in interpreting Sections 42 and 43 
of the Railways Act. These particular sections 
relate to undue prejudices and discriminations in 
railways when they were under individual com- 
panies. Would you advocate a change, now 
that all the railways are the property of the 
State ? 


Answer. They are designed to protect the user 
of the railways rather than railways themse ‘ves. 


Question. It was to safeguard the interests 
of the consumers in the “matter of transhipment 
from one system to another that the railways 
were asked under this Act to see that there are 
no unreasonable delays in the movement of 
traffic from one line to another. What I would 
like to ask is now that all the railway lines are 
the property of the State, would you consider 
this part of the Railway Act as a hindrance in the 
matter of differential rates or pooling of rates 
which may be necessitated by broad national 
considerations ? 


Answer, That is possible, but it is a matter 
of very high policy. 


Question. In the event Government deciding 
upon zoning of supplies on the lines suggested 
by you or on different lines, wou'd the principle 
of pooling of rai.way freights in the sense of provi- 
ding equality of freight rates, coupled with the 
equalisation of prices, be acceptable to you? 


Answer, That would be revolutionary, 
Question. Very fortunately we have the advan- 


tage in this country that all the railways are 
owned by the State and therefore if the State 
decided that freights should be pooled together 
at a particular centre in order to equalise the 
price in that particular centre are not the railways 
expected to follow suit ? 


Answer. They would naturally do so. 


Question. You have expressed your. views 
against the application of differential rates to diff- 
erent qualities of coal. Is that really ‘mpracticable 
and unworkable ? 


Answer, I consider that this would be advan- 
tageous to nobody. 


Question. Industry sometimes gets into very 
bad habits. Old established companies are using 
Dishergarh coal of first class quality for burning 


in their boilers. The textile mills at Ahmedabad 
may become very adamant over using Dishergarh 
coal. We may not want to prohibit it, bu we 
may say that if you want Dishergarh coal, you 
will have to pay ari extra 20 or 30 per cent, .sur- 
charge on the freight but you wll get the second 
and third class coal at basic rates. We may 
at the same time want to discourage such things 
so that there is a larger use of the second class 
coal. You have accepted the principle of differen- 
tial rates in the matter of C.P. coal for G.IL.P. 
Railway requirements. What are your comments 
on the suggestion ? 


Answer. There is one special rate for shorter 
distance and after that two rates for C.P. coals. 


(uestion. Then again the suggestion has been 
put up to us that there could be differential use 
in the matter of coal when it is used as a raw 
material for processing and when it is used for 
burning. Chemical industries are in an infant 
stage of development today and Government might 
want to encourage them. With the growth of 
chemical industries which use coal for car- 
bonising purposes and for bye-products, they 
may be well entitled to demand spccial rates for 
the coal which they utilise, not for burning but 
for processing, I am asking you to project your 
mind to the future and say what the industrialisa- 
tion plans of Government may demand in this 
respect, 


Answer. I wonder whether there could be 
any guarantee that this coal would in fact be used 
for the purpose intended, 


(Juestion. Is not a bigger principle involved, 
viz. to what extent the railways are expected 
by Government, as a matter of policy, to encourage 
industrialisation, forgetting their principal func- 
tion as a carrier or as a commercial concern? 


Answer. It may be said that the principle can 
certainly be applied as in the case of Tatas, who 
for raw matcrials and coal have different freight 


rates. I think the same has been applied to 
paper. 
Question. Ihave divided the locomotive service 


into two categories, one passenger, goods, shunting 
and departmental, and the other being water 
pumping, electric gencration and miscellaneous. 
I would like to know the various classes of coal 
you consider suitable for these services. 


Answer. Really there are two types of passenger 
services--ohe is fast heavy passenger service. 
Unless the engines' used for the above purpose 
are provided with coal which will stand on the 
line, they cannot be of any use. If we do not 
get coal which is of cooking type, we cannot get 
sufficient effort from the bojlers to keep to time 
with this heavy passenger traffic. There are 
other passenger trains which may be pulled by 
engines which also have to take heavy loads, 
but at the same time require a fairly good grade 
of possibly non-coking steam coal. We are in 
difficulty about coking coal. As I said we are 
using engines specially designed for that type 
of coal. 
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On the goods side again, we have two types 
of goods engine, one which has broad and the 
other which has narrow fire boxes, It might 
possibly become necessary to not only increase 
the speed but also the load. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the coal we want must of necessity 
be of fairly good class of steam coal. 


Question. A statement was made by the 
Railway Board that it is now the accepted policy 
to have all the locomotives converted or adapted 
to use inferior grade coal. Does that mean grade 
T or grade II coal ? 


Answer, Unless the locomotives are specially 
designed, which scems an impossibility we cannot 
use low grade non-coking coal. 

Question. What design are you adapting for 
the new boilers and new locomotives ? 

Answer. They are given wide fire boxes to 
burn other than metallurgical coai but it is impos- 
sible to convert an ordinary engine of the express 


type. So the question of conversion does not 
arise. 
Question. But you have converted 75% of 


your broad gauge stock to the use of inferior 
grade coal by putting in large grates ? 


Answer. Yes, they were purchased with large 
grates, They were imported from America, but 


those which were converted ultimately are un- 
economic to maintain. 


Question. What is the XD type of Engine ? 
Answer, It is designed to burn other than 


metallurgical coal. It is coming in wider use 
both for goods and for passenger traftic. The 
point is that where steam coals are involved, the 
ash precentage is 36%. In metallurgical or 
coking coal, the ash percent can be reckoned as 
from 10 to 17 1/2%. We cannot use coal 
with ash content between 26 and 33 if we are 
going to maintain our efficiency, 


Question, Will you call the grade IT coking 
coal high ash.coal ? 

Answer, No. 

Question. Have you examined the question 


of using pulverised coal ? 


Answer. Yes, in 1820 we tried to use pulverised 
fuel, but we had to give it up for various reasons, 


Question. It has been suggested to us that the 
purposes for which you need coking ccal in loco- 
motives can be equally well served by the supply 
of soft coke. What are your views ? 


Answer. JI do not think there is any hope of 
burning soft coke, because we have not got the 
blast. It is considered quite impracticable, even 
when it s turned into briquettes. 

Question. Could you tell us broadly the meas- 
ures of fuel economy which you have recently 
adopted 7? 


(i) Railways have, after a series of running 
tests, settled a coal ration for a particular trip, 
and that amount of coal is supplied to the drivers. 
From the running of the trips, the railway con- 
cerned are able to find out whether a particular 
driver has been fairly efficient in the use of coal, 


(ii) Some railways have been using cards for 
each driver and each engine, so that if an engine 


proves to need a high level consumption, it is 
sent to the shop for overhaul! or for finding out 
what is wrong with it. So also if a driver is consis- 
tently showing higher consumption of fuel the 
matter is taken up with him. 

(i) Cinder is being used in pumping stations 
wherever possible. Slack is used in smithy fires. 
The policy now is to design boilers to conserve 
heat by a system of valves, thereby avoiding 
waste of steam when the engine is remaining 
stationary. 


Question. Have the Railway Board ever em- 
ployed a special fuel technologist to study the 
problem of fuel consumption, and if so were any 
recommendations made by the technologist ? 


Answer. We have our own staff who are 
continuously employed on studying the efficiency 
of boilers, effects of the various forms of super- 
heated tubes, pumps, etc. Changes are ‘ntroduced 
in the designs in the light of the experience gained 
from the various experiments. 


Question. You have suggested that the Iron and 
steel works should import certain experts from 
other countries to advise them in the matter of 
better utilisation of coal. | was wondering whether 
you have any substantial data to go by which 
gives you the impression that the iron and steel 
works have not been utilising their coal properly ? 


Answer. It is not'a question so much of 
utilising their coal properly, but of whether they 
could not run their show efficiently if they went 
to a little more expense for using lower grade 
coals. They have always insisted in the past 
that high grade coal is essential for their industry. 
We do not know whether their demand for high 
grade coal is really justified in every case. That 
is why we made the suggestion. In the case of 
coal for Railways, we are going into the question 
of utilising lower grade coals in the locos in a 
fairly thorough manner. We have been under- 
taking experiments on readjustments to be made 
in the locos to enable them to use lower grade 
coals. We do not know whether the iron and 
steel works have done anything of that sort in 
regard to the use of coal in their works. We 
thought that, if an outsider could examine 
the working of the iron and steel works and say 
whether they could run their show by making 
certain adjustments and modifications in the 
machinery with lower grade coal, such a course 
would be extremely useful for India’s coals as a 
whole. 


Question. Almost the same language and dic- 
tion might be used by the iron and steel industry 
in regard to the railways. Th y would say the 
same thing that the railways should try to use 
lower grade coals and that enquiry should be 
conducted in this respect. By and large neither 
the iron and steel works nor the rai ways 
have shown any great desire to substitute their 
use of better grade coals by lower grade coals. 
If you are impressed with the necessity of conserv- 
ng high grade coals, it is time the question is 
looked into as to how this can be achieved without 
loss of efficiency. 


Answer. We would welcome 


quiry. 


an expert en- 
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Question. To arrive at an estimate of the 
future carrying capacity of a system like the 
East Indian Railway, should one work on a six-day 
or seven day loading week ? 


Answer, Loading targets at present are so 
high that if all the coal offering in the coalfields 
has to be moved, an evening out o° loading on a 
7. day basis is very necessary from the point of 
view of railways. 


Question. Assuming that the total off-take 
from the Bengal/Bihar coalfields is about 28 
million tons in the next two or three years, and 
if the B.N.R. daily loadings were to be 1400 wagons 
they would be able to carry about 8-9 millon 
tons per annum. Working on the basis of a 300- 
day loading year, the East Indian Railway would 
be expected to carry about 19 million tons. That 
would require 3,000 wagons a day on the 
Kast Indian Railway. Am I correct ? 


Answer, That is right. The estimate prepared 
by us for the Railway Board was on the basis 
of a 7-day loading week, which would involve 
2,500 to 2,600 wagons a day. Out of 3,000 wagons, 
about 1,450 wagons would be required for coal- 
loading for upcountry above Moghalsarai and about 
1,560 to 1,600 wagons in the down direction. 


Question. On the basis of a 7-day work, which 
in the opinion of several experienced people is not 
feasible, we will need about 2,720 wagons for 
moving the coal out of the coalfields in the next 
two ot three years. Your present performance 
indicates a movement of between 2,000 and 2,200 
wagons a day. Assuming that the movement 
of coal downcountry towards Calcutta remains 
at the present level, what specific recommendations 
would you make in respect of pilot sevices, depot 
capacities, section to section working, marshalling 
yard, terminal facilities, etc. on your system? 


Answer. Well, that involves the movement of 
an additional 400 wagons in the up direction. 
We may find difficulties in moving all these wagons 
in the present circumstances. Numerous and 
complicated adjustments may become necessary 
and these can be ascertained only after proper 
study. 


Question. Allegations have been made that 
on the East Indian Railway, however speedy the 
engines or however good the facilities, there is 
always a block somewhere, first on Gomoh-Adra 
side, then at Moghalsarai, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Gaziabad and so on. Have your Administration 
taken any steps to remove these so-called special 


lines of defence against the movement of 
traffic ? 
Answer. Quite a large number of steps have 


already been taken. We have taken in hand 
improving the Grand Chord line, putting in addi- 
tional locps. Doubling of lines between Lucknow 
and Bareilly is in progress. Qnee these are 
completed, there will be a great improvement in 
traffic, There is no difficulty at all in moving 
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traffic up to Moghalsarai, but above Moghalsarai 
there are difficulties about engine power and 
rolling stock. Locomotives have not been as 
good as they should have been, as deterioration 
has set in during the last four or five years. We 
have also to deal with the repairs to certain bridges, 
especially the Dufferin bridge at Benares, which 
are being carried on under extremely difficult 
conditions. We have also difficulties further 
up, e.g. in the Allahabad-Lucknow area. 


Question. Is it a fact that your section to 
section movement today is not worked up to 
capacity ? What I mean is that your Moghal- 
sarai-Allahabad track has capacity to move X 
number of trains a day, but you are moving X 
minus. 


Answer. It is correct, but there are sections 
which are absolutely up to capacity. We are 
not utilising our capacity to the full extent, one 
of the main reasons. being the trouble we are 
experiencing with our engine power. 


Question. At Moghalsarai, where your diffi 
culties start, has the marshalling yard ample 
facilities to cope with about 4,000 wagons a day ? 


Answer. The average is about 85,000 wagon 
a month ¢.e. 3,000 a day. It does not require 
any structural alteration to extend capacity there. 
Minor alterations would do. 


Question. Has the E.I.R. any contrel over 
the supply of wagons for coal traffic ? What 
sort of discretion have you in calling upon the 
pool to supply you with a specific number of 
wagons from day to day ? 


Answer. After 1943, the resources of the 
three Calcutta railways were more or less pooled, 
and when there were shortages of wagons for the 
coalfields, the three railways were required to 
assist one another. The Railway Board appointed 
a Director General of Railways whose main func- 
tion was to co-ordinate the balances to be held 
by the three railways, keeping in view priority 
demands like coal as against other demands, 
and the contribution they should get from the 
wagon pool. As regards coal, in the beginning 
the Coal Commissioner used to send monthly 
estimates of requirement to the Supply Depart- 
ment at Delhi. These were reviewed against the 
availability of coal. Then the estimates were 
passed on to the Railway Board who, in con- 
junction with the Supply Department, decided 
what the target for coal leading should be on the 
two railways. On the basis of that target, con- 
tributions from the wagon poel were made tv 
the group as a whole, i.e., E.L, B.N. and B.A. 
The day to day operation of that pool is now in 
the hands of the Railway Liaison Officer, Mr 
Tucker. If one railway is short of wagons, or 
targets are not being kept up, he intervenes and 
arranges an adjustment between the three raji- 
ways. 


Question. Could you tell us the various pur- 
pee for which open wagons are required all over 
ndia ? 3 7 


Answer. Open wagons are commonly used 
f or the transport of minerals other than coal. 
During the war there was a marked increase in 
the use of open wagons especially for transport 
of heavy machinery, timber and various other 


things. 


Question. Do you think that all that demand 
collectively equals the demand for open wagons 
from collieries ? 


Answer. I cannot tell you. The demand for 
open wagons from collieries was about 1,400 to 
1,500 wagons per day, divided about half and 
half be ween the E.I. and B.N. Railways. 


Question. We are told that the stock of open 
wagons on the Indian Railways is approximately 
67,000 n 1946. Is it very reasonable to assume 
that you have got enough open wagons to 
meet the requirements of the coalfields for this 
type of wagons ? 


Answer. As conditions change and the demand 
for open wagons for other traffic decreases, 
and with the additional supply which 
the railways are going to have, it should be 
pow ie to meet the requirements of the  coal- 

elds. 


Question. What about your tractive power ? 
Have you got sufficient engines operating on the 
East Indian Railway ? 


Answer. We have about 1,850 engines on the 
E.I.R. We have had no replacement of locomo- 
tives for some considerable time. Recently a 
large number of locomotives have been imported 
into the country, and there is a scheme for replac- 
ing our existing locomotives with those that 
have been mported. What power we have is 
sufficient for our purpose at present and, if judi- 
ciously exercised and efficiently maintained, would 
be able to meet the extra demand which the 
coal industry might place upon the railway to 
move the additional 400 wagons a day. The 
number of existing engines that could be con- 
demned in the next 2/3 years is small, because 
there is going to be an ‘ncrease in the demand 
for power following on the increase in regular 
traffic as a result of industrialisation. 


Question. What do you consider an engine 
should travel on an average in one day ? 


Answer. A goods engine should do about 85 
to 90 miles a day on an average on a single line. 
Passenger engines do on an average about 200 
miles a day. I think the mileage our engines 
are giving is comparable with engines in similar 
service on other railways. Engines do not give 
higher mileage where traffic is dense. 


Question. Is your figure the lowest in India ? 


Answer, Conditions in one railway are vastly 
different from those in another. For example, 
on the E.I. Railway almost 30 per cent. of the 
engines are being utilised on short runs like colliery 
pilots. We have the highest coal loading and 
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more short-run pilots. The E.I. do not do much 
mileage and I think I am correct in saying that 
in their case they do 8 miles an hour. It is the 
number of wagons that a pilot has put into sidings 
and drawn out that is the criterion of efficiency 
,ather than mileage. 


Question. During 1944-45 the speed of goods 
trains was indicated to be 8 miles an hour. Do 
you consider it a satisfactory performance ? 


Answer. I agree that the wagon performance 
has deteriorated, and there is scope for substantial 
j;mprovement. 


Question. The figure of turn-round of wagons 
given by the Railway Board is 12 days. Do 
you consider this turn-round a satisfactory fi- 
gure ? 


Answer, Talking of individual railways, no 
railway has got this turn-round. E.I-R. admitte- 
dly has got the highest and that is 11-4. But 
when you separate it for open and covered wagons 
it is a different picture altogether. Open wagons 
have a longer hau'age and unlike covered wagons, 
zhey are loaded on the return journey. 


Question. Talking of turn-round and wagon 
mile per wagon day, I wonder whether your 
administration has ever followed the system of 
check and counter-check in the way of tracing 
the history of a particular wagon load from the 
time it left the coalfield to its destination. 


Answer, We had, before the war, a fairly 
elaborate system, record was kept of almost 
every wagon, for example, wagons going into 
docks. But during the war, for various reasons, 
these records were not kept, and the intention 
now is to re-introduce them, enlavge them and 
make them more efficient. 


Question, Is it your opinion that the allotment 
area at Dhanbad has become too unwieldy ? 


Answer, Yes, in the sense that ‘oad’ng is 
getting concentrated on certain points, mostly 
west wards round about Katras and Kusunda. 
A number of collieries producing inferior grade 
coal have been opened in this area, with a capacity 
of loading 1 or 2 wagons a day only. This con- 
centration can be attributed to the fact that 
collieries producing good quality coal have dropped 
their raisings, and naturally there is a market 
for inferior grade coals which consumers, in their 
failure to get better quality, are anxious to get. 


Question. What sort of difficulty do you ex- 
perience in picking and distributing wagons for 
the various small collieries ? 


Answer. The supply of wagons to inferior 
grade collieries takes longer time in view of the 
siding difficulty. 


Question. I should like you to give us your 
opinion, if you care to, on the suggested re-design- 
ing of sidings, realignment of railway lines in the 
various collieries and putting them on a scientific 
basis by centralising the depot stations. 


Answer. Admittedly from the railway opera- 
tional point of view we would prefer greater 
concentration of loading. We desire the good 
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offices of the Coal Commissioner’s organisation, 
when sanctioning new collieries to be opened, 
to see (1) that such concerns are able to offer a 
minimum quantity of 5,000 tons of coal per 
month, and (2) that they provide all facilities 
for railway working, such as weigh-bridges, accom- 
modation for stacking of empties and loaded 
wagons. We lose a good deal of time in the 
slow movement of wagons for sort ng etc. when 
dealing with one or two wagons loaded in small 
collieries. 


Question. If the qualification for a siding is 
that a colliery should have a minimum output 
of 5,000/6,000 tons a month, that woud shut 
down a very ‘arge number of collieries. What 
objections are there from the operational angle 
to the supply of a siding to a colliery loading, 
say, 1 wagon a day. 


So far, we have given a large number 
of s dings to small collieries. But it has affected 
railway operations adversely. Instead of a pilot 
going to one colliery and drawing 60 wagons in 
one shunting to the depot and despatching 
them straightaway to destination, in the case of 
smaller collieries, the pilot goes to 20 or 30 different 
collieries and takes one or two wagons from each. 
This takes about three times more engine hours. 
Then when the wagons arrive at the depot station, 
they have to be weighed and necessary adjust- 
ments in their loads made. This means additional 
delay. The East Indian Railway s particularly 
unfortunate in that they have already got numerous 
sidings of 1 or 2 wagon accommodation. 


Answer. 


Question. Could you tell me whether it is 
practical to sit down today and make a clean 
sweep of the present system of operations in the 
coalfields area and re-design and re-align the 
sidings in each field ? 


Answer. Certain areas have gone beyond. the 
stage when you put them right. Underground 
support and other problems are involved. 


Question. In future what is going to be your 
policy in the matter of granting sidings ? 


Answer. <A colliery should be given a siding 
on y when the output is not less than 5,000 tons 
a month and it has a weigh-bridge and facilities 
to load coal in closed wagons intended for upcoun- 
try places. In putting forward the suggestion 
we are to a great extent guided by the Reid Co- 
mmittee Report in the U.K. which has made 
recommendations on the same lines. 


Question. Adm ttedly, conditions here are 
vastly different from those on which the Reid 
Committee reported ? 


Answer. Variation will be very little regarding 
small collieries with low outputs. The unit may 
not be the same as in this country, but conditions 
are almost similar. 


Question. It has been suggested to us that 
these sidings should be constructed at the cost 
of railways. What are your views on this su- 
ggestion ? 

Answer. All our sidings are assisted sidings, 
and the cost is shared between Railways and 
collieries roughly in the proportion of 50:50. 


For the railways to bear the entire cost without 
any safeguard as to whether adequate trafiic 
would be forthcoming is a proposition which 
they could not agree to. In many cases railways 
provided sidings but for years together they got 
very little out of them by way of traffic. 


Question. Is it feasible to group together 
a few small collieries for the purpose of being 
given one siding ? 

Answer. Our experience has been that instead 
of going in for centralisation and concentration 
of loading, small collieries are after splitting. 


Question. Is it proposed to open a new allot- 
ment office for Bokaro, Ramgarh and Karanpura 
coalfields ? 


Answer. Not for the present. When new 
lines are opened up in these areas, a divisional 
or sub-divisional office at Bokaro to control traffic 
might be necessary. 


Question. Have you any views regarding the 
question of 10-hour or 20-hour loading ? 


Answer. Talking from practical experience 
we found that there could be no hard and fast 
rule. If the 10-hour system is adhered to uni- 
formly and rigidly, it will no doubt involve doubl- 
ing of lines and alteration in depot capacities ete. 
I rae the existing practice serves the industry 
well, 


Question. Is it possible to revert to the practice 
of making good a short allotment of wagons the 
folowing day ? 


Answer. In present circumstances of wagon 
shortages the H.I.R. administration are opposed 
to this idea .When we get back to normal working 
conditions, this will be easy of solution. 


Question. Would you consider it desirable 
to revert to a system of free loading, 7.¢., no 
rationing of wagons, no allotment ? 


Answer. Present circumstances are extremely 
difficult, and in the interests of the country, some 
sort of control should be exercised. The ideal 
would be to make free supply of wagons, and 
where free supply is not possible, there should 
be a quota of wagons for each colliery, provided 
the colliery is in a position to load them. But 
a great deal would depend on the wagon posi- 
tion. 


Question. In regard to loss of coal en route 
are you taking any special precautions to prevent 
pilferage ? 

Answer. The protect on is there to the extent 
that we have a Watch and Ward staff at different 
places. From figures collected of the loss that 
took place in transit before the war, I was surprised 
to see that in the case of Ahmedabad the average 
loss did not amount to more than about 3% or 
3 1/2% of the total amount of coal despatched. 
In the case of coal coming to the Calcutta Electric 
Supply Co., the loss was hardly 1%. A great 
deal of this small loss could be attributed to 


evaporation of the moisture ete., in the coal, 


but during the war we had more serious complaints 
of coal being lost in transit. There is no use 
denying that a certain amount of pilferage did 
take place during the war. 
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Question. A complaint has been made that 
if ten wagons are sent and only nine arrive at the 
destination, the consignee is forced to pay the 
full freight for all the ten wagons. Have you 
ahy comments on this ? 


Answer. I think that the person whe had made 
the complaint did not qualify it by saying that 
this would only apply in cases where more than 
one wagon was booked under one invoice, in which 
case he had to pay the freight for the wagons, 
irrespective of whether all the wagons had been 
received or not. 


Question. Is it not a hardship for a man if he 
is asked to pay freight for a wagon which has not 
alrived? Then again his complaint is that he 
has to enter into interminable correspondence 
for getting the refund. 


Answer, There are very few firms in this 
country who are receiving wagons in full rake or 
half rake under one invoice. J do not think there 
is tremendous hardship, because most of them 
pay under the freight bill system. 


Question. Would you not agree to a limitation 


being placed on the period within which claims 
should be settled ? 


Answer, That seems a good ideal to work at. 
We will bear that in mind and take steps to séé 
whether anything can be done in that directiong 


Question. You know that there is grouping 
of freight rates in the Jharia coalfield. A similar 
suggestion has been made for the Bokaro field. 
Would you care to express an opinion on this ? 


Answer. We have resisted such grouping of 
freight rates in the case of Raniganj field. The 
question of grouping of freight rates in the Bokaro 
field has not come up to us so far, and when it 
does, we will consider it. 


Question. The consumption of coal in the E.LR. 
during 1939-40 was 1-8 million tons. In 1943-44 
it was 1-94 million tons. 1s this increased consu- 
mption represented partly or proportionately by 
increased traffic ? 


Answer, Not entirely by traffic but this is 
partly due to the inferior coal supplied. 


Question. The goods carried in 1939-40 were 
28-63 million tons while in 1943-44 there was a 
drop of 2 million tons to 26-672 million tons. 
What I am anxious to find out is why, with increa- 
sed coal consumption, you have carried 2 million 
tons less of goods during this period. What 
effect has the supply of coal had on operation ? 


Answer. Consumption of inferior types of coal 
affected railway operation adversely, From De- 
cember 1943 there was considerable engine failures 
due to bad coal. 


Question. What types of coal do you require 
for your various services ? 


Answer, Of our total requirements 30% should 
be selected grades for mails, express and passenger 
services. 46% should be better type grade I coal 


for goods service, 20% should be grade II for 
light goods and shunting services, and 10% should 
be small coal for miscellaneous purposes. The 
points we look at in our coals are ash content in the 
case of Jharia coal and calorific value in other 
coals. Coking coals are better and we would 
like to have them though it may be arguable 
whether they are essential. We can use Raniganj 
and Ramnagar coals provided the moisture and 
ash contents are not high. 


Question. There is a universal complaint that 
the East Indian Railway is more conservative 
than other railways in the matter of experimenting 
with the use of inferior grades of coal. What 
truth is there in this allegation ? 


Answer. The East Indian Railway is ahead 
of all other railways in the matter of experiments. 
Although E.I.R. collieries were raising the best 
coal, we consumed slack and run-of-mine as a 
measure of economy. A summary of the experi- 
ments made on coal grading trials in the Hast 
Indian Railway during 1934 is submitted. There 
is a permanent Fuel Economy Department on the 
East Indian Railway. Among the functions of 
its officers one is to economise the quantity of 
coal consumed and another is to experiment on 
the use of different types of coal. We have also 
carried out some experiments on the change of 
boxes and sizes of grates with a view to using 
inferior coals. 


Question. You are aware of the proposed 
electrification of the Railway line on the Kast 
Indian Railway. What are your views on elec- 
trification ? 


Answer. I got a note from the Railway Board 
from which I understand that they want to increase 
the speed of the trains without affecting the 
existing train loads. If the railway line is electri- 
fied, we can keep our train loads and at the same 
time improve the speed and general operation. 
My own view is that it would definitely be of 
tremendous help. 


Question. What do you think of the suggestion 
that the responsibility for making allotment 
of wagons should be entrusted to a statutory 
body on which the producers, consumers and 
railway authorities should be represented ? 


Answer. The railways would welcome such 
a statutory body which would give definite clear 
eut instructions which the railways could carry 
out, As a matter of fact, untill 1942-43 a body 
known as the Wagon Basis Committee was fun- 
ctioning by mutual agreement between the 
railways and the trade and not only gave priority 
in the matter of allotment but also worked out 
the basis of supply to each colliery. The Commi- 
ttec was abolished in 1942-43. 


Question. Allegations have been made about 
inadequacy of personnel on the East Indian 
Railway in respect of sickness and emergency 
reserves. Is there any truth in this allegation ? 


Answer. The allegations are not correct. The 
strength of the relieving staff employed is on the 
high side, though it may not be possible to use 
all the staff. 
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Orrick oF THE Ratuway Liatmon OFFIORR 
(CaLoutta AERA), East INDIAN RaILway 


Iousz, 105., Ciive STREET, Catcutra. To :— 


THE CHAIRMAN, COALFIELDS ENQUIRY 
MMITTEE, CALCUTTA. No. K. 10, patEp 27TH 
NE 1946. 


Coal grading trials—1934. At your enquiry in 
Calcutta on Friday, the 21st June 1946, you 
ked for information about the Coal Grading 
ials conducted on the Kast Indian Railway in 
2 year 1934. These trials were carried out on 
itructions from the Railway Board to hom the 
alts were sent. The following remarks have 
en compiled from the incomplete records now 
ailable in the E.I.R. Office and from my own 
tes on 26 tests which I supervised. 


The object of the trials was to determine relative 
ures of merit for the coals then in use. Such 
ures of merit might have been used to allot coals 
the services for which they were suitable , and, 
nbined with the prices of the different coals, 
ght have been used to compare their costs for 
am raising at different consuming points. 


A chemical analysis of the different coals was 
de with the object of comparing subsequent 
yplies from each colliery with the supply as 
ted. 


Method of Trials. Coals under trial for passan- 
‘services were tested in 4-6-0 type locomotrve 
ng superheated steam at 180 lbs. working $ 
wn and 7 Up Express between ASANSOL and 
YWRAH for three trips. Goods coals were 
larly tested on a 2-8-0 Goods engine working, 
ee trips on a Goods train from ASANSOL. to 
JRDWAN and baok. 


[he pounds of coal consumed and pounda of 
ter evaporated were measured with a high deg- 
of accuracy, a hundred points being allotted 
each 5 lbs. of water evaporated per pound of 
leonsumed. Points were deducted for drop in 
im pressure, use of pricker, time lost in clean- 
fire, and for feed water temperature above 
F. Points were added for safety valbves 
wing. 


zesults. From the E.I.R. files, it appears that 
following coals were classed as suitable for 
oress services :— 


Ina Giridih Mail _— Victoria 

yur Jharia Khas South East Bar- 
aboni 

ijna Ghansadih Jogta 

dih Chanch Kuardih 

charo Charanpur Giridih Ordinary 

nondia North Adjai 


‘he following coals were classed as suitable for 
vy Passenger services :— 


dra Lakurka Samla 

}ansjora 

‘gali Quarry Satpakuria Bokharo 

ing Bhurkunda Khas Jambad 
ramdanga Bengonia Khas Satgram 
ta Madhabpur North Mosila 


tral Kirkend Sultanpur 


The following coals tested on the 


Passenger 
services were found unsuitable:— 


Anil Kusunda Northbrook 
Khas Joyrampur Katras 
Madhuban Kargali Pit. 
Siduli Kusunda Nyadee. 
Gaslitan. 


The following coals were found unsuitable for 
use on the Goods services :— 


Northbrook Kargali Pit. Kusunda Nyadee. 


Analyses. Coals were analysed by the Railway 
Chemist & Metallurgist but the official records are 
not now available, the attached a statement being 
from my own record of the 26 tests which I super- 
vised. (I noted that the analysis of GRD Oridi- 
nary—Item 15—-appeared incorrect, probably 
because of bad sampling, as the coal did not 
contain as much as 20. 11% ash). 


Evaporation. Again from my own notes, the 
evaporation per lb. of coal burnt, after weightage 
on account of drop in steam pressure, use of prick- 
er, and any time lost in fire cleaning, varied bet- 
ween 7.55 pounds for a good sample of Lodna, and 
4,23 pounds for Kargali Pit. 


Conclusions. As mentioned above, the test re- 
sults were submitted to the Railway Board and it 
is not known what conclusions were drawn. 


My personal conclusions from the 26 tests which 
I conducted were— 


(a) Ranigunj and Jharia coals are equally suit- 
able for steam locomotives. 


(b) The percentage volatiles is , with these coal 
not an important factor, coals with between 20% 
and 35% volatiles giving equally good results. 


(c) The suitability of a coal for locomotive use 
can be fairly well estimated from the ash content 
which should not exceed about 14% for the Hx- 
press services and about 18% for the Goods 
services with moisture up to 2%. 


(d) Coal may be supplied with a high proportion 
of small and dust ; provided a good fire-bed is 
obtained such coal gives good results, 


(e) Different coals require different styles of fir- 
ing it is very important to supply the same coal 
constantly to the same men and not to keep 
changing or to mix coals from different collieries, 


(Sd) 
Railway Liaison Officer 
(Calcutta Area). 


Copy forwarded to the Secretary, 
Board, New Delhi, for information. 


Copy forwarded to the Chief Mechanical Engin- 
eer, Kast Indan Railway, Calcutta, for informa- 
tion. 


Railway 
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Statement showing analyses of Coals teated . 


Nors.—I noted at the time that probably the analysis of the Giridh Ordinary coal had not been taken from «fair sample and that th 
Ash content wus less than 20%. 







Calorific 















































Test No. Name of coal Fixed Volatile Ash Volume 
Mosture | Carbon Matter B. Th. 
Usib. 
1 8 |] Lodna(14A) i ; +92 64.23 23.36 11.49 13602 
2 16 | Poidih (DGR) F 1.30 51.35 34.35 12.47 13384 
3 12} Bokaro. : 08 60.00 25.24 14.68 13285 
4 27 | Giridih Mail 59 61.98 24.31 13.12 13685 
5 7 | Jharia Khas i .82 66.64 22.44 13.19 13286 
6 13 | Charanpur 5 1.88 54.97 32.26 10.89 13550 
7 18 | Chanch F 86 57.57 27.00 14.57 12691 
8 21 | Victoria. . .79 59.25 25.18 14.78 13267 
9 35 | Poidih (DGR) . 1.91 49.84 35.31 12.94 13384 
10 11 | Kuardih . AL 49.71 33.95 15.93 12718 
11 17 | 8, E, Baraboni 2.35 48.50 36.30 12.85 12956 
12 30 | Sendra Bansjora .62 60.92 19.58 18.80 12889 
13 25 | Kargali Quarry . 68 57.46 24.58 17.28 12978 
14 33 | Bemondia, : 2.00 50.42 31.32 16.26 13037 
15 28 | Giridih Ordinary -42 58,35 21.12 20.11 12691 
16 22 | Swan, ‘ . +10 54.35 28.37 7.18 12889 
VW 24 | Central Kirkend 68 65.34 20.08 13.90 13384 
18} 32 | Jogta (14) : ‘78 63.43 18.73 17.06 13087 
19] 31] Jogta (13) eee 43 62.16 21.38 16.18 13266 
20 34 | Joyramdangu (PN. 1) 4.28 48.49 32.88 14.35 12295 
21! 29] Lodna (12). 3.86 47.40 34.13 14.61 12565 
22 19 | Joyramdanga 1.42 54.31 32.05 12.22 18087 
23 § | Lakurka ; 1.02 61.45 23.38 14.15 13230 
24 6] N. A. Jamnbad 2 .70 50.71 35.29 13.30 13088 
26 15 | Bhurkunda : .63 54,25 31.90 13.22 13483 
26 10 | Begonia. . ; ; 57 55.33 27.30 16.80 12718 
27 36 | Sendra Bansjora (12 & 13) 66 61.32 19.55 18.47 13087 
28 9 | Gaslitan : ‘ . 5 34 59.94 22.38 17.34 12560° 
20 20 | Khas Joyrampur , 42 60.14 24.59 14.94 13385 
30 14 | Khas Satgram 2.46 50.16 32.56 14.83 12771 
31 23 | Katrag -78 63.73 19.82 15,67 12889 
32 26 | Kargali Pit .77 56.00 22.30 20.93 12625: 





26. ORAL EVIDENCE OF MESSRS. D.O. 


THOMAS, G.E. EWING ANDC CHELAPATHT 


RAO REPRESENTING THE M. & §.M. 
RAILWAY, 


Question. Have you any statement showing 
the total consumption of coal on your railway for 
the last few years ? 


Answer. Here is a statement (attached) giving 
the information. It alsu gives a break-down show- 
ing the purpose for which different varieties of 
coal were used. 


Question. What is your experience regarding 
Bengal coal ? 
Answer. We receive a mixture of different 


types of Bengal coal, including Bokaro and Kargli 
coals. The Mixture is not quite satisfactory, 
as much of it comes in as dust coal. 


Question. Have Talcher and Kothagudium coals . 


proved satisfactory on your mail and passenger 
services 7? 

Answer. Talcher is quite satisfactory even for 
mail services. 

Question. Have you had any reason to comp- 
lain about the quality of coal supplies in the last 
5--6 years 

Answer. ‘The present quality of Villiers’ Talcher 
coal received is very poor . The latest analysis of 
this coal is as follows :-— 

Dates of analyses. 





30-4-1946 12-7-1944. 


Moisture 10-5% 119% 
Volatile matter . 29-8% 31-8%, 
Fixed carbon . 405% 49 + 5%, 
Ash ; 19-2%, 6-8% 
B.T.0’s . 9769 11823 








Remarks. . High ash and low 


heat content. 


Both M. & 8. M. and Villiers’ Talcher coals cor 
tain a lot of shale and stone (nearly 1-5.% Th 
quality of Bengal sea-borne coal is fairly good, bu 
due to frequent handling enroute, it contains a Ic 
of dust Sea-borne supplies which constitute one 
third of our requirements received in 1944 wer 
of better quality. Railway borne Bengal coal 
are selected grade and of fairly good quality, ex 
cepting Kargali and Bokaro coals, which contat 
a large percentage of ash. The trouble wit 
railborne Bengal coal is that due to frequen 
changes in programme and due to a large numbe 
of types being supplied , the quality isnot unifor 
on the other hand, we are receiving a fairly uni 
form quality of coal from Kothagudium colliery. 

Question. What sort of limits do you impos 
on the calorific value and ash content of coal fc 
use in your railway ? 

Answer. Anything up to 10 per cent ash cor 
tent and about 10,000 to 12, 000 B.T.U’s as calor 
fic value suit for our mail and passenger service 


‘Certainly not below 10,000 B.T.U’s. 


Question. What is your experience with ©.) 
and C.J. coals ? 
Answer. Chirimiri coal is very good, hn 


Burhar coal is not satisfactory. 


Question. I find that the consumption of co: 
on your railway during the last 7 years has gor 
up by 100,000 tons. Does this figure correspon 
to increased traffic activities? 

Answer. Yes, traffic has gone up ? 


Question; Has any attempt been made on you 
railway to introduce mechanical adaptations 
your locomotives to enable them to burn low 
grade coal efficiently ? 
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Answer. We are increasing the spacing of fire 
ars on most of our locomotive engines and also 
sertain engines have been fitted with rocking 
rrates to enable inferior coal to be consumed. 


Question. Have any other measures of economy 
yeen introduced in your railway ? 


Answer. In certain places on the metre gauge 
ve are using wood fuel for shunting; and slack coal 
or pumping purposes. We have a rationing sys- 
em in the Hubli district which we want to extend 
0 other districts also. We have had surveys con- 
jucted based on the consumption of coal for trains 
m each trip. 


Question. Does that give you suitable indica- 
ions as to the state of the locomotive using that 
0al ? 


Answer. That depends on the condition of 
mgine;s and various other factors. At present our 
ocomotives cannot be said to be in first class 
ondition, nor have we the same efficiency of staff 
is we had before. We had a lot of extra hands 
md many of them had to be promoted asg_ fore- 
nen and drivers on account of the war. More 
xperierced people are not available, and that 
1a8 militated against the low coasumption of 
‘oal. 


Question. Have you made any experiments 
vith oil burning locomotives ? 


Answer. No. We have however, diesel "rail 
ars working in the Cocanada and Madras subur. 
jan areas. 


Question. Have you any project fore lectrifica- 
ion of your track ? 


Answer. Nothing for the time being. But 
here is sufficient density of traffic to justify eles- 
tification of the track from Madras to Arkonam. 

distance of 47 miles. , 


Question. Apart from the coal required by your 
ailways, what is the amount of coal travelling on 
our route for public consumption as well as for 
3.1.R., and Mysore ? 


Answer. For six months ending June 1946 we 
noved from Bezwada daily an average of 327 load- 
id wagons. Out of this number 32% represents 
coal for the public and railways. 


Question. Isit your experience that the move- 
nent of coal from Waltair to your system is 
easonablyv efficient, or are there any difficulties 
xperienced en-route ? 


Answer. There is reasonable efficiency. Our 
bottleneck is at Bezwada which is a junction 
station with the Nizam’s State Railway. From 
Bezwada in the Up direction #.c. towards Madras 
the position is aggravated because we have to haul 
traffic coming from the N.S. Railway, in 
addition to traffic from the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway via Waltair. During the war the per- 
manent way suffered to some extent owing to the 
heavy train service as only such engineering works 
as were considered necessary were undertaken. 
The condition of Locomotives has also deteriorat- 
ed. Further staff are not as efficient as in pre 
war days as a fairly large number of them are 
junior and lack that experience necessary for effi- 
cient operation. This section of the M. &. 8. M. is 
working to its full capacity and has done so far 
some time ‘past. 


Question. Have you any project for improving 
the clearing facilities at Bezwada ? 


Answer. We propose to effect improvements 
in the existing Bezwada Yard. 


Question. I think you know by experience the 
centres where coal is consumed largely. Do you 
consider that the distribution points are well 
placed. 


Answer. I think they are very well placed. I 
de not think there is any room for improvement. 


Question. Do you think that the consumers 
in this area show any preference to coal from 
Bengal/Bihar, C .P. or the Deccan coalfields ? 


Answer. Naturally they like to get coal at the 
cheapest freight, I think in that sense they prefer 
Singareni coal, which is nearer to the consumers. 


Question. Since the good quality coal which 
you get from Bengal is costly and uneconomic, why 
do you continue to ask for that coal ? 


Answer. We need some good quality coal for 
our passenger services. Therefore, although Sing- 
areni coalis cheaper, we want the better Bengal 
coal though more costly. 


Question. As you are satisfied with the type of 
coal you are receiving, may I take it that it is not 
very necessary for you to receive Bengal coal if you 
can get suitable good burning coal from Talcher 
for all your services ? 


Answer. Talcher coal could do for all our ser 
vices. There is also a freight advantage in that 
its source is nearer. 
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19441945 
Pe 
Bengal 
Services M.S.M. Villiers coal Kotha- Pench Screened Deterlorafod Tandur Total 
Talehor Talcher mixed gudiuin coal slack slack coal 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1. Mail and passengor_ : 77,185 31,057 70,555 ~—«27,469~—~=«W, 31 128 207,525 
2. Mixed 1917 2,347 4,825 15,601 i 24,748 
3 Goods | |! 43,727 37,870 101,261 —-100;868 156 am 474 294,132 
4. ‘Traffic Yard Shunting 3,729 5,169 25,019 «18,919 9,932 2,033 184 84 «85,605 
5. Miscellaneous : 3,299 2,620 12,877 6,621 137 2 48 25,604 
‘Total Running Engones 129,857 79,063 «214,537 «169,371 «11,8381 +~=«2,085.~Ss”*é<«~C*SSS*~C<C*«sK:CSC*«T, LD 
Loco Yard Shunting 1,790 413 -1,822 2,976 18 331 26 6,946 
Puinping engines 576 1,744 3,821 4,951 301 1,849 51 1 13,294 
Shod use an ee 88 20 266 199 9 1,020 138 1,740 
Supplies to other Dopartments . 672 839 7,863 3,843 2 60 383 13,662 
TOTAL OTHER PURPOSES — ‘3126 -3,016 «13,282 —-:11,969 ~ 390 3,260 «572 27..—s«85,642 
“GRAND TOTAL. 132,983 82,079 227,819 181,340 «12,221 ~—~—~+5,298 756 = 761.—Ss«643,254 
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OrAaL Evipence or Messrs. W. M. Crate, 


W. L. Kermaox, J. I. Pearse anp OS. 


MURTHY, REPRESENTING THE G. I. P. Ratiway. 


Question. In connection with the statement (at- 
tached submitted by you showing coal consump- 
tion on the G. I. P. Railway, could you give us an 
idea of the coal by grades received from Bengal in 
the last 2/3 years ? 


Answer. Tsubmit another statement (attached) 
showing the total amount of coal supplied to this 
railway during the year 1945-46, including Ben- 
gal coal, together with details of collicries from 
which supplies were received. Against our wishes 
grade III coal from Bengal fields was supplied and 
we found it most inferior in quality. 


Question. In 1939-40 you took only 26,000 tons 
of Bengal coal. May I assume that you can do 
without anounce of Bengal coal. 


Answer. You must remember that the GLP. 
has some very heavy gradients. Our minimum 
requirement is 18,000 tons a month of Selected A 
grade for mails and expresses and an equal amount 
of Selected B grade for passenger service. We do 
not like to have grade II for passenger service as 
it has caused us great difficulty. We can use 
Chirmiri coal, but it produces sparks which cause 
damage along the road-side and are also potential 
source of danger from fire to coaching stock. 


Question. Need the 36,000 tons of Selected A 
and B Bengal coal necessarily be coking coals. 


Answer. We would welcome coking coals, but 
alternatively are quite prepared to accept Selected 
grade non-coking varieties such as _ Dishergarh, 
Poniati, Jomuria with a high calorific value and 
low ash content. We have no objection to the 
use of C.P. coal for our goods services, except that 
it often includes a high proportion of dust. 


Question. Could you utilise inferior coal in loco- 
motive boilers by adapting your fire boxes etc.? 


Answer. We are antic'pating passenger engine 
replacements in the near future. I hope that the 
Railway Board wiil take this factor into consider- 
ation in designing locomotive boilers fitted with 
rocking grates. 


Question. In the last ten years your consump- 
tion of coal has gone up by 50 per cent. Does 
this increase in consumption correspond to an 
increase in traffic, 


Answer. War is an unusual period, and traf- 
fic definitely increases during the war. Our high 
consumption of coal was due partly to the increased 
use of lower grade coals and the amount of shale 
and dust mixed with the coal. 


Question, Could you let us know what measure 
of fuel economy the G.I.P. Railway has adopted 


Answer. We have been at this for nearly 18 
months during the war, and we claim we have 
saved a good deal of coal. We set a ration for 
every trip, ie. the drivor of the train must work 
within that ration. At the end of the month we 
total up the consumption and compare it with the 
ration, and the driver is called to account if he 
exceeds the ration allotted to him. Our Fue! 
Economy Department is not a permanent one, 
but we have asked for it to be made permanent, 
and itis most likely that the Railway Board 
will agree. I produce a note regarding our fuel 
economy measures. 


Question. You state that you were supplied 
about 140 different classes of coal during one year. 


Do you mean that supplies were made from 140 
different mines ? 


Answer. Yes, from different mines. There is 
no consistency at all. We are getting coal even 
now which we have probably never used before. 
Such changes are neither conductive to economical 
working not to research. We have also had diff- 
erent kinds of coal being supplied to us from the 
same mine. 


Question. Have you any new project for 
electrifying your track ? 


Answer. We have an Officer on special duty who 
is preparing schemes for electrifying the Bhusa- 
val-Igatpuri sections, and also an extension o£ the 
line from Bombay-Poona up to Dhond.The source 
of power would be thermal, and it is proposed to 
extend the Kalyan power station and possibly to 
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ut up another thermal station. By this switch 
ver to electricity there will definitely be a 
ving in the consumption of high grade coal, 
3 thermal stations can consume increasing quanti- 
es of slack coal. These electrification projects 
re justified on the basis of density of traffic and 


is0 On economic grounds, 


Question. You have a fairly extensive area cov- 
ed by the G.ILP. Do you normally have coal 
umps at various centres ? 


Answer. We keep stocks but have no large 
umps. We have never found any necessity for 
xem. If there is any trouble on the line in getting 
ral from Bengal, we can get coal from the C.P. 
‘hen the supplies from Bengal runs short, we 
ave to divert our wagons from other sources to 
ring us coal for stocks. The reserve stocks on the 
LLP. are generally for 30 days. I would not 
isist on carrying 30 or 35 days’ stock except for 
engal coal, the transit period of which is about 
to 11 days. Butso far as C.P. coal is concerned, 
am quite prepared to work with lower stocks of 
val, say 20 days’. It is better not to hoard coal] 
at to work with what you think is just necessary, 


Question. Does electrification of your track 
volve complete replacement of steam locomo- 
ves ? 


Answer. We shall then keep a very small num: 
er of steam locomotives, say, not more than »8, on 
1e section between Bhusaval-Igatpuri. 


Question. What is your opinion regarding the 
jiciency of diesel engines on your system ? 


Ansucr. We have got 10 of them working in 
ae Bombay area using diesel fuel. They are 
uther light tor our purpose but have been quite 
ficient in operation. There is, however, a lot of 
1echanical trouble. We have an idea of electrify- 
ig our sidings in Bombay, so that eventually we 
hall have no steam locomotives in the Bombay 
rea. 

Question. Do you find, in the actual loading of 
oal from the coaifields, fluctuations in loading, i.e. 
oncentration of loading on certain days in the 
reek and no loading during the rest of the week ? 


Answer. Before the war there was free loading 
n Sundays in Pench and Chanda Valley Coalfields 
do not th.nk there has been seven days’ loading 
niformly during the period of the war. The 
ormal supply is 90 wagons a day with only 8 or 
wagons loaded on Sundays. 


Qustion, In view of the seasonal fluctuation with 
egard to the movement of commodities, do you 
hink your railway can meet the peak demand for 
vagons from the coalfields within your area ? 


Answer. The shortage is not felt in respect of 
upplies for coal loading for the Railway especially 
s coal for Railway comes under class I (a) of the 
wiority list. 

Question. Are your terminal and depot facili- 
‘es and clearing capacity adequate to meet re- 
onably increased demands ? 

Answer. No. We are considering what addition- 
| facilities are to be provided to cope with the 
nerease traffic from the Central India Coalfieds, 


Facilities at Katni require to be extended. There 
are bottlenecks at Itarsi, Bhopal and Ujjain (upto 
a point). We are considering doubling the line 
between Itarsi and Bhopal. There is a proposal 
for putting up a new line between Narkher and 
Amraoti. It will provide and alternative line from 
the Per sh Valley collieries to the south. We are 
Leong to the maximum our terminal yard faci- 
ities. 


Question. We estimate a doficit of 6 million 
tor sbetween the supply and demand of coal in the 
next two years, so that it may be that we may 
recommend certain positive action in respect of 
increasing output, but it is no use making that 
recommendation if the railway facilities are not 
there to move the coal. Has your railway got 
facilities to cope with increased movement of coal ? 


Answer. It will depend upon the volume of 
traffic other than coal. It is also dependent upon 
the traffic position at certain points. It is difficult 
at Bina. The yards at some places cannot un- 
fortunately handle the excess coal traffic. They 
are already fully booked. The G.I.P. system is 
more or less working on 100 per cent load. 


Question. Have you got back to the state of 
affairs which prevailed before the war in the 
matter of operation? 


Answer. We are still far away from that stage. 
Our traffic has been heavier in the year 1945-46 
than in the war years. Our mileage was higher 
than ever in February -—March 1946. Our 
passenger train services are however at present 
somewhat restricted. 


Question. The fact that you have handled more 
traffic in 1945-46 than in any previous year can be 
taken as a hall mark of efficiency. The Railway 
Board ‘say that it will take two years or more to 
get back to normal conditions. I wonder what the 
position is in respect of the G.L.P. 


Answer. From the Commercial Dept’s point 
of view there is no possibility of going back to pre- 
war level in two years in G.I.P. Railway. 


Question, Are you suffering from lack of trac- 
tive power or other factors ? 


Answer, We are not short of power at present. 
We are also not short of wagons. But our track 
is not in good condition. Certain section of track 
need rehabilitation. Our first step is to get back - 
our coaching stock from the Army. Once we get 
that back in good condition, we should be able to 
resume our pre-war long distance service in about 
six months. 


Question. Have you any idea of the tonnage 
you carry for stations on the meter-gauge system 
west of Ujjain ? 


Answer. It is not very substantial at present 
because as a war-time measure, we have transfer- 
red the traffic from-Khandwa to the Ujjain route. 
The present figures of coal movement are no cri, 
terion for normal traffic 
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Question. Isuppose the linking up of Khandwa 
section with the Hingoli section will take it right 
up to the Pench Valley, and transhipments can 
be avoided. ? 

Answer. Thatisone of the reasons behind 
the linking up. 

Question, The movement of coal originating 
for the Pench Valley and Wardha Valley coalfields 
on your system is mostly westwards, Do you con- 
sider there 1s any transport bottleneck on your sys- 
tem which delays this movement, 

Answer, There is the Itarsi-Bhopal yard plus 
the difficulty or the Itarsi-Bhopal line due to single 
line capacity, We are considering doubling this 
track. Asan alternative, doubling of lines bet- 
ween Bina and Khandwa is a practical proposition. 
Coming eastwards, we get a lot of difficulties at 
Cheoki. If we get through this bottleneck, we 
have little difficulty in handling coal from Bengal. 


Question. What is the condition of the Jhansi- 
Manikpur section? Is it too crowded ? 

Answer. No, it is not, we take some coal com- 
ing from Chirimiri over the Jhansi-Manikpur sec- 
tion. There is some spare capacity in that section, 


Question. Do you think it is better to put a new 
line to Manikpur from Daltonganj ? 


Answer. If the U. P. Government go through 
their hydro-electric Sone-Valley scheme, a new line 
will have to be laid there. To take coal from Cen- 
tral India to the north of Jhansi, say, to Delhi, it 
will be better to put a new line to Manikpur and 
from Manikpur to Jhansi. 


Question. Have you received many complaints 
from individual coal mine owners in regard to 
difficulties in getting sidings ? 


Answer. No. The criteria in granting sidings 
are the status of the applicants, whether they are 
likely to meet their obligations and whether their 
expectation of traffic is reasonable etc. In our 
opinion, a coll.ery, in order to qualify for a-siding 
should be in a position to load, say, 10 wagons a 
day, or about 5 to 6 thousand tons a month. 


Question. Are there many weighbridges in. the 
collieries in your area ? 


Answer. There used to be one at Lalpur. I am 


not sure whether it is still functioning. 


Question. At present the distribution of coal 
is controlled by the Coal Commissioner. If you 
were to revert to the pre-war practice of freeload- 
ing, would that make much difference in the move- 
ment of coal ? 


Answer. If the present system is abolished, we 
prefer free loading. 


Question. Have there been many complaints of 
pilferage of coal on your railway ? 


Answer. We have not had much pilferage. 


Question. Are you in favour regulating the use 
of coal according to the needs of consumers ? 


Answer. I definitely say that there should be 
some authority who should regulate the use of 
coal according to the requirements of consumers. 
Take for instance, Chanda Valley coal, which is 
very cheap due to poor quality. We have been 
more or less forced to accept this coal, but what we 
feel is that this coal, instead of being supplied to the 
railways, should be given to users who can best 
use it for their purpose. 


Statement showing coal consumption on all O,7, P. Ruilway services from different coalsfields 
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Year Bengal Central India Pench Valloy Chanda Valley Deccan Total 
(Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) 

1935-36 818,405 }) Details of con- 
1936-37 849,84) sumption tors 
1937-38 . . “ . 807,267 coalfields not 
1938-39 104,792 268,424 459,925 47,730 46,491 927,362 ~ available 
1939-40 26,936 216,630 651,061 66,610 49,121 1,009,388 . 
1940.41 165,776 187,685 636,647 57,771 50,260 1,078,039 

1941-42 272,966 187,805 623,235 62,463 68,174 1,214,663 

1942.43 224,888 306,054 617,881 64,662 36,099 1,249,584 

1943-44 512,734 100,096 579,137 65,449 29,591 1,287,006 

1944.45 577,586 31,567 687,277 45,107 6,917 , 1,248,454 


———— ee 


(10 years) 


SS SS eee ee 


Coals from what coalfields 








Selected ‘A’ 
Selected ‘B’ 
Grade I 
Grade IL 
Grade: TIT A } 
Grade ITI B 

Central India 

Pench Valley 

Chanda Valley 


peaen Coala : : . . 





Quantity Quantity Difference 
allotted during received duri bi § 
vier Nora ing etween col. 2 & 3 
oa eels et a cor toes 
2 3 4 
en 
1,65,050 1,32,721 —32,; 
1,14,600 1,02,123 ary 
1,51,380 1,71,894 ++ 20,514 
1,71,100 1,07,377 —63,723 
24,400 1, 70,87 —~7,313 
13,600 71,62 —6,448 
1,25,000 1,48,253 + 23,253 
5,95, 550 6, 26,396 + 30,846 
1,18,710 98,702 —20,008 
1,47,93,90 1,41,17,08 —67,685 


ee 
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SELECTED ‘A’ GRADE COAL 


a LC ELE AE AA 

















Quantity Quantity 
allotted received Difference 
Name of Coal during during between cols.2 & 3 
1945-46 1945-46 
i 2 3 4 
Barares —. : ; : : : ; : - ‘ 56010 50, 282 —65,728 
MeNeills Poniate : ; : é : : 2 ‘ 31900 28 970 2,930 
Khas Chinchuria 3 ‘ : . , 3 ‘ 88d0uU 2.457 —-6,343 
Lodna (Tf. & M.) ; ‘ p 2 : : : : 28240 6 835 — 21,406 
Bararee Joyrampur ‘ . . : ‘ ‘ 5 ; 300 . —~-300 
Jamuria . : i : é % : 3 , 3200 oe — 3200 
Poniati (Andrew Yule) : . : . : : P F 2800 3.061 -+- 261 
Giridih , ‘ . ; ; : : 7 Z F 33800 40,754 -+ 6,954 
8. E. Baraboni . ‘ 2 F * : ‘ 3 : i 170 +170 
Victoria. : ss ‘ : . : 3 3 ‘ aes 192 +192 
1,65 050 1,382,721 — 32,329 


ee NE RR A TT A Ne TE, 


SELECTED ‘B? GRADE COAL 


i i EC A 


Quantity allotted Quantity received Difference 

















Name of Coal during during between 
1945-46 1945-46 cols, 2 & 3 
1 2 3 4 
Burragarh : Fi ; : : F : = : 6600 - —6, 600 
East Bhalgora . " i , . é . ; d 3200 3,925 +726 
Gaslitan F : J : i 28500 20,913 —-7;587 
Madhuban Lodna (Vallirem) 3 : : : z 4 15000 10 807 ~—4,193 
Angarpatra . : , : : F 2000 1.058 ~-942 
Lodna New Sta..dard ; ‘ : F 3 ; . 14500 11 092 ~--8,408 
Lodna Bagdighi. ‘ F ‘ A é ' 7 ‘ 16400 25,362 + 8 952 
Hast Bhyeotaie ‘ x : : F 7 f " 7700 & 023 —2,677 
Jogta : ‘ . : . - I ; | 6000 a —6 000 
New Teturia F . : . ; f s fs 5200 3,277 -~1,923 
Khas Joyrampur ; ; é L : * 2000 2,549 +649 
Sirka : ; ‘ ; ; 5 : i 2 1,348 +1.348 
West Gopalichuck : . . : . , : : 2,000 1 —~2.000 
Religora ‘ P ; ’ : ! 5, 000 Set —5, 000 
Pure G Deahereueh F , F : : q i c is 3,685 +3,685 
Jharia Khas. ; : : : : ‘ : z 500 475 ~~25 
Loyabad : : . . : : : r E is 1,257 +-1.257 
Godhur ; ; ‘ : : : , f z hs 524 ++ 624 
Kenda : . : : és ‘ A z : “2 3.913 +-3,913 
Ballihari 3 : Pe ‘ 4 . : . : ai 41 +41 
Bararee ; 7 : : 3 ‘ 3 . fe 5,701 + 5,701 
Contra) Bhowrah 5 : : é é : be 84 + B4 
Hatnal . ‘ . . 7 ‘i : ‘ te 60 +60 
B. Bararee : : : A . . . ‘ ‘ ae 1.039 +1,039 
1,14,600 1,02,123 —12,477 


























GRADE ft 
peo Se I ear te INO Ete 
Quantity allotted Quantity received Difference 
Name of Coal during during between, 
1945-46 1945-46 cols, 2 & 3 
eg a 
1 2 3 4 
Kargali P : F . R , : 3 1,05, 580 1,08,443 -+ 2,863 
Bokaro (R. 0. M.)  «@ he & "a a 43 34,000 ae —34.000 
Bokaro (State Rlys.) ; A im Sat : ‘ , 5.600 54.132 + 48.682 
Gaglitan . z . a A 4 * 500 409 — Ot 
Phularitand/Ashakuti_ : 3 2 3 ‘ . : 4.000 ns — 4,000 
Central Kirkend . ; : ‘ ‘ - , : 1,700 1 659 —A4l 
Selected Phularitand 7 5 - : . P co 2,998 + 2.998 
Mudhuban Lodns : : : : ede ~ 4.253 +4,253 
1,51,380 1,73, 894 +20, 514 


ie Pe NA GR ee NE 
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GRADE IT 
Quantity Quantity Differonco 
Name of Coal allotted. received between 
during during cols, 2 & 3 
1945-46 1945-46 
1 2 3 4 

Kargali : 69,800 29,598 —-40,202 
Angarpatra : : : 9,000 se ---9,000 
Jogte (Sethias) . ce iat, See 6,500 10,624 $4,124 
Khujama . i é A 3,000 1,837 —1,163 
Angarpatra Nationals . . : 800 4,575 43,775 
Mudidth % 5 ‘i $ 10,700 1,049 —-9,651 
East Basuria ‘ : 33,200 26,834 —-§, 866 
Shri Mahabir Angarpatra a e . . : 4,250 2% -—4,250 
Khas Kirkend . . F 5 3 ° * - 1,500 1,678 +178 

Ekra Khas ; : ‘ 3 2 Q ‘ 4,000 3,433 — 56’ 
Dobari ‘ 1,000 see —-1,000 
Now East J haria . ‘ 2,000 - —- 2,000 
Tisra Santh . 7 1,000 1,442 +442 
Bright Sharia ac "ey. 7a oe a _ 5,500 4,808 692 
Alkusa Naidi . 7 i . z . . . 800 1,821 -+-1,025 
Khas Kuaunda . . é : : 3 F a 3,000 2,988 -~12 
West Ena ; ‘ 4,550 4,580 -|-30 
Sendra Beesley 10,500 9,074 -~1,426 
Kujaina a 1,106 +1,106 
Ashakuti 675 + 675 
Joyaramdih . é 7 452 4-552 
Contral seyret ‘ : : 430 +430 
Dhori : 273 -|-273 
1,71, 100 1,07,377 63,723 


GRADE IItA 


et i eG A At A Ah Rh eh een 


Quantity Quantity Difference 
allotted recoived hetwoen 
Name of Goal daring during cols. 2& 3 
1945-46 1945-46 
i ath att Claw eg LS ESE a a tee FO RM PS fa Ih a NS oe Ses le ahs in Oe 
1 2 3 4 
_— seek es ae A Soe a oS lS ee el oh ea 
Kalithan Jinagora ‘ ; 1,000 wes 1,000 
Indian Jharia : , : 3 F 2,000 1,436 —-564 
Jealgora Govindpur . 7 Fs 5 3,000 2,827 --173 
Pitchri. . : « : ; 12,600 10,388 2,212 
Khas Salanpur . j : : 700 “ -700 
East Salanpur é . s ‘ 5 1,500 1,500 
Takweka Khas . : : . . : . - . 400 ---400 
South Golukdih é 2 . é ‘ 3,200 oe --3,200 
Tisra ‘ . . . . ‘ A . a ae 2,436 + 2,436 
24,400 17,087 — 7,313 














GRADE IIL B 
eee eg ric arene Aen RA CL A NLRC YN nen mre pay 
Quantity Quantity Difference 
allotted recoived botwoen 
Name of Coal during during cols, 2& 3 
1945-46 1945-46 
1 2 3 4 
Tisra (D. Deoji). . : ‘ ‘ . . 1,500 os ~- 1,500 
Chandrabad . : : ‘ - , P 1,200 1,322 +122 
Dobari (R. N. Bagehi) ; 7 . : 900 1,422 -|-522 
Dhansar : : 1,000 én ~—-1,000 
Hast Basuria < > - 4,000 os —4,000 
Gararia x ‘ 7 7 2,500 1,523 --977 
East Kendwadie : * : . : . 1,000 2,192 1,192 
Kalithan Angarpatra ‘ 7 4 ‘ 7 s . 1,000 a —1,000 
West Angarpatra : 2 : ts . - . - 500 693 +193 
13,600 7,152 —6,448 
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PENCH VALLEY COALS 
Nr 
Quantity Quantity 
allotted received Difference 
Name of Coal durin: during between 
_ 1945-46 1945-46 Cols, 2 & 3, 
Ll 2 3 4 
Pench Group... ee, 4,07,260 3,41,618 65,642 6 
Dainua/Kalichhapper - ‘ - : : "31 :600 27,867 a pearalae 
Hirdagarh/Rakhikol : é . : 15,060 21,188 46,128 
Junnerdeo ‘ : ‘ : - . 5 9,340 7,384 24 956 
Janai Datla — ee au: oer ea 5,760 8,198 42,438 
Newton Chickli i & mie Se Ss : 71,230 67,939 3,291 
Rawanwarakhas : . ‘ 4,600 2,880  .. 1,770 
SialGhogri : 12,900 11,024 -—1,876 
South Panara . , . , 17,640 19,879 42,239 
Rawanwara (Shaw Wallace) F : : ‘ ‘ {19,160 22,287 + 3,127 
Parasia ‘ . . ° . . : 5 . 1,000 2,330 + 1.330 
Chandan etha . P . ; . . * oe 93,091 +93,091 Under 
pench 
Ghogti Barkui . 352 4-352 ae 
Atnbara Palachouri 409 409 
5,935,550 626,396 430,846 








—__—————--_- OO ee 









































CHANDA VALLEY FIELDS 
Quantity Quantity Difference 
allotted received bhetweon 
Name of Coal during during tols. 2 & 3 
1945-46 1945-46 
1 2 3 4 
Ballarpur/Sasti . 49,920 40,323 --9,597 
Ghugus/Rajur 40,780 33,955 6,825 
Mahnkali : 11,360 11,820 460 
Majri . . . 16,650 12,604 — 4,046 
1,18,710 98,702 — 20,008 
CENTRAL INDIA COALS 
Chirimiri 5d 45,600 40,577 —-5,023 
Ponri Hill P 44,000 67,118 ~1- 23,118 
Burhar ’ ‘ 35,400 38,417 +3,017 
Kuresia . . . sea 2,141 42,141 
1,25,000 1,48,253 + 23,253 





28. Oral evidence of Messrs. P, G. C. Peyton 
and D. Narayanswami Chetti representing the 
South Indian Railway. 


Question..— Could you tell us what your coal 
requirements were before the war and what they 
now are if possible divided into different grades 
and classes ? 


Answer.— A statement is produced giving 
the quantities of various kinds of coal received 
by this Railway during the years 1935-36 to 
1945-46, classified according to grades and classes. 
The difference between the coal supplied and the 
coal consumed represents the coal taken from 
stock. There has been no great variation in the 
consumption of coal pre-war and now. We are, 
however, likely to have higher consumption during 


1945-46 if we get rolling stock for which we have 


been waiting. 


Question.-— Is it possible to give details of the 
type of coal you received from Bengal ? 


Answer.— During 1945-46 we received coal 
from the following collieries in Bengal/Bihar 


coalfields :— 


Standard, Pure Burragarh, Kargali, Balihari, 


Bhagaband, Saltore, Hurriladih, 


wadih, Bhuggatdih, 


Murulidih. 


Bokaro, 


Kend- 
Lodna, 


Question.— What percentage of your total 
consumption is utilised in other than, say, mail 
and fast passenger services ? 
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Answer.— A statement showing the consump- 
tion of coal by locomotives for different services. 
is produced. 


Question.—We find that a considerable quantity 
of the coal you have received is of metallurgical 
quality coming from the Jharia coalfield above 
No. 12 seam. If you are given suitable coal of 
equal calorific value, would that serve your 
purpose? 

Answer.— We can use other steam coal if the 
ash content is below 17%, and calorific value ranges 
between 7,300 and 7,500 units. I submit a state- 
ment showing experience gained in the use of 
various types of coal on 8. I. Railway. 


Question.—May we take it that it is not neces- 
sary or essential for your purpose that the coal 
should be of a coking variety ? 


Answer.— It need not necessarily be coking 


Question. You have stated that your expe- 
rience has been, taking operational and economic 
factors into consideration, that except Bengal 
Selected grade I all the other varieties are 
unsuitable on this railway. Could you elaborate 
your statement ? 


Answer.— Yes. Other Bengal-Bihar coals make 
the freight oa uneconomic and involve using 
more wagons, e have tried various types of 
Singareni and other coals. They weather badly 
and as they are rather inclined to crumble away, 
we do not get the full value. 

Question.—- Has your railway made any ex- 
periment by way of adapting fire-boxes or of 
devising some other method in order to_utilise 
high ash coal ? 

Answer.— On the standarde ngines we-have 
been using ©. P. coal with high ash content. 
All the standard engines have got rocking grates. 
Our engines on the metre gauge have narrow 
fire bars, and if any inferior coal is used, boxes 
have to be cleaned often, with the result that we 
have to stop express trains too often, and there is 
an increase in the consumption of coal. On our 
standard engines, we are using grade I and C. P. 
coals. 

Question.- What has been your experience of 
the use of ©. P. and C. I. coals as compared to 
grade I Bengal coal ? 

Answer.— In the case of Chirimiri, though the 
coal is suitable for fast passenger and mail services, 
the consumption is about 15 or 20%, higher 
compared to grade I Bengal coal. ‘The reason is 
that Chirimiri coal is very light, burns quicker, 
and does not stand heavy blast which we are 
unable to control effectively. Jagrakhand coal 
is not so good as Chirimiri coal, and it is useful 
only for slow passenger services. Central India 
coals are not much use for our passenger service, 

Question — You have given the breakdown of 
your requirements of coal by quality as 42% 
Selected A & B42% Grade land 16% Grade IT. 
Are we to understand that Selected A and B 
grades arc needed mainly for fast and mail pass- 
enger services ? 

Answer.-- Yes,and also for important goods 
trains. 


Question.— Are the gradients on your li 
greater than those on the G. I. P. ? 


Answer.—- Ours is 1 in 200 while G. I. P.’ 
1 in 100, In certain portions of our line on 
metre gauge, the gradient is 1 in 100, and in 
Nilgiri mountain it is 1 in 12. Like the G. 1. 
we have also ghat sections but the ms 
difference is that they have broad gauge li 
whereas ours are metre gauge. 


Question.— The G. I. P. railway have definit 
expressed the opinion that the C. P. coal wh 
they are receiving is quite suitable for servi 
other than fast passenger services. Could - 
the same apply to your railway ? 


Answer.—The G. I, P. have more of the stand 
type of locomotives fitted with rocking gra’ 
whereas only 33% of our engines are fitted w 
this adaptation. Firemen on ovr railway f 
it difficult to clean the fire-boxes at every stati 
and this would also result in considerable de 
in traffic, 


Question.—- During the war years when you w 
supplied with coal not necessarily of your choi 
did you experience, apart from the extra consun 
tion in coal, any other effects ? 


Answer.— We had a lot of engine failu 
due to coal getting jammed to such an ext 
that fire-boxes could not be cleaned. 


Question. Is not this extra consumption co 
pensated for by the lower price paid for the c 
used ? 


Answer.— There isnot much difference in t 
price. Qn an average the pitmouth price 
Bengal coal is Rs. 13 a ton and that of C. 
coal is about Rs. 10, Rs. 11 per ton. But we p 
nearly Rs. 25 per ton of coal as freight. 


Question._- Would you not feel happier to ha 
your old types of engines repaired or to have nm 
engine replacements with rocking _ grat 
and other adaptations, to permit of the utilisati 
of lower grade coals ? 


Answer.— We have not been successful wi 
low grade coals. For some slow trains engi 
adaptations would serve the purpose, but not 4 
express trains. 


Quesiion.— Have you made any experimer 
with oil burning engines ? 


Answer.—- Yes. At present 11 XB class engin 
and 5 XD class engines are being converted 
oil ; and it is our intention to follow up the pr 
gramme by converting all our XB class engine 
but a definite policy has not yet been arrived s 
It is dependent on the difference between tl 
cost of coal and that of oil. I think the polic 
will be, as far as possible, to get boilers converte 
to oil burning. 


Question.—- What are the reasons for this dec 
sion ? 

Answer.-- One of the reasons is difficulty 
getting suitable coal. 


Question.—- Is it not dependent on the impo 
of oil, which is a still greater handicap ? 
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Answer.— That we have not gone in to. As 
we are finding difficulty in getting coal, the Rail- 
way Board suggested that we must go ahead 
with our programme of converting boilers to oil 
firing. 


Question.— Are there any special advantages 
in oil burning ? 


Answer.— Definitely. When you switch over 
to oil burning, you can do away with all the 
coolie labour for filling the engines. For oil 
burning the boilers can be much smaller ; loco- 
motives and engines are kept cleaner. Against 
that, there is the possibility of the fire boxes 
getting over hot. 


Question.— Have you carricd out any experi- 
nents with pulverized fuel ? 


Answer,- No. We have not done any experi- 
nent. We tried to use small coal. It did not 
surn properly and lay dead in the fire boxes, 
3o we have decided not to use it any more, as 
tis not suitable for the engines as they are. 


Question.-- Have you any projects for electri- 
ication of your railway track ? 


Answer.— We have already about 18 miles of 
‘lectrified track. The energy is derived from the 
Madras Electricity Supply Corporation. We 
ropose investigating an extention from Tamba- 
am to Arkonam in the first instance. That 
‘overs 37 miles, and there is also a possibility of 
aking the electrical service right down to Vulu- 
muram for a distance of about 100 miles.” The 
rojects are only at the planning stage and have 
1ot yet been approved by the Railway Board. 


Questton.— What are the main factors which 
versuade you to consider electrifying the track 
or 100 miles ? 


Answer.— With steaml ocomotives you cannot 
‘et quick acceleration. We are investigating the 
ossibility of getting electric power cheaper than 
oal, and electric locomotives require a lighter 
rack which is an advantage. 


Question.— What specific measures of fuel 
economy have you been adopting in the past and 
in recent years ? 


Answer.—- We have a Fuel Economy Branch. 
We concentrate mainly on the consumption of 
services like passenger and mixed trains. For 
each trip we fix a target consumption of coal 
based on tests conducted by our inspectors. If 
it is found that the drivers, are not efficient in 
handling coal consumption, the inspectors guide 
and improve their working. We have conducted 
various tests with different types of coal, and 
found from experiment that certain types of coal 
were suited for certain services. Another eco- 
nomy measure is to utilise cinders 4” to 1” in size 
in a mixture with coal for shunting engines etc. 
Besides we are using alternative fuels like 
wood. 


Question.— With the present high freight for 
sea-borne coal, do you prefer your coal to be 
brought by rail ? 


Answer,— I submit herewith a note on the trans- 
port of coal to the South Indian Railway. Apart 
from the high sea-freight we find that the coal 
carried by sea contains about 30 to 40% dust. 
This is apparently due to loading and unloading 
at various stages from colliery to wagons, at 
dockyards, at steamers, at barges acd so on 
We-also find shortages of coal at delivery points. 
If the coal comes by sea on existing freight rates, 
it is not economical, and we would prefer to get 
coal by rail. 


Question.— Whar is the price of coal that you 
ge from Jharia 


Answer — The present prices are about Rs. 13 
a ton, and including freight, iv comes to about 
Rs, 40. 


Question.— Would it be cheaper if you convert 
to oil ? 


Answer.— At present the price of oil is Rs. 6 
aton. There is difficulty with oil, in that the oil 
firms will not enter into long contracts. 


Quantities of various kinds of coal received during the years 1935-36 to 1948-46, 








1939-40 

















1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1940-41 
Particulars of coal — ~ 2 aaa ee re a ee 
Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % 
et Graded Coal._— : ies 
ongal Coal 2,69,127 100 2,90,709 100 2,21,637 68-3 2,73,777 81-8 3,31,949 95-3 474,036 94-7 
Non-Graded Coal,— 
alcher CL. 11,339 893-5 6,160 1-8 3,298 “9 2,201 ‘8 
vectn Coal 51,050 15-7 28,894 8-6 13,124 3-8 12,888 4.5 
Sea-Borne mixed, 
xed Coal 37,644 11-6 26,257 778 
ovisional 3,000 +9 oa ie 
iblie Coal 4 ie * By = wis a “i i 2s 
a a a ae 
ToraL CoaL SUPPLIED 2,69,127 2,90,709 3,24,670 3,35,088 3,48,371 2,89,125 
Totai Coat ConsuMED 2,96,642 3,06,516 2,986,979 2,99,313 


(Excluding wood) 


a A Np 
eS RS A ita, 


— 
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Quantities of various kinds of cag] received during the years 1935-36 to 1945-46.— contd, 























1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1946-46 
Particulars of coal = 
Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % 
Graded Coai— 
Bongal Coal . y : 1,99,162 82:6 1,01,444 37-5 76,516 29-8 4,451 1:6 40,962 14:9 
Non-Graded Coal— 
Talcher C, I. is ‘ ‘ . j . ‘ aa 8 1,46,434 54-1 aa es ta &% i oss 
Deccan Coal F . % i P ‘ 41,855 17-4 22,155 8:2 1,07,894 42-0 96,695 33:7 28,687 10:5 
Sea-Borne Mizxed— 
Mixed Coal ‘ : ee a 69,042 26-8 1,86,005 64-7 1,97,309 71-9 
Provisional Coal . : : : ’ : i: a 423 “2 3,660 1.4 hs se 6,263) 1-9 
Public Coal ‘ : : - : 3 20 : = 3 Be 38 be 2,131 9 
Toran CoauSurrump: . . . «241,037 2,70,456 2,567,012. 2,87,151 2,74,352 
aes a a 
Toran Coat ConsumED (oxcluding wood) 8,12,578 2,70,080 2,64,629 2,76,347 ae 


Statemont showing total tans of coal congumed by Loccomotives for different services, 


i mt 











Broad Gauge Metre Gauge Narrow Gauge 
Pass She. Laocomo- Pans. She. Locoma- Pass, Shg. Laso- 
& inoluding tives‘on Depart- & including tiveson Depart- & inclu-  moti- Depart- 
Year total Goods Siding Mise. mental total Goods Siding Misc, mental ‘otal Goods ding veson mental 
mixed services mixed Services ; mixed ' Siding miso, 
servi- 
ces 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tong Tong Tons Tons 
1985-86 64,055 28,338 4,030 oe 4,064 1,18,218 31,476 6,229 7,500 2114. Ne hie 18 
1936-37 68,022 27,877 3,626 8,444 1,190,842 34,091 6,388 6,528 3,464, an $e 12 
1937-38 76,308 80,687 4,099 8,209 1,24,041 40,351 6,682 6,888 8,975 19), as 23 
1988-39 78,282 31,617 4,803 275 2,830  1,80,070 41,712 6,871 376 6,894 8,048 .. = ee 49 
1939-40 69,207 33,799 4,272 268 4,008, 1,22,889 46,465 7,358 383 6,412 2,628 7, oe 81 
1040-41 70,080 87,034 3,333 241 4,227 —1,18,323 40,494 7,488 876 6,498 2,289 18 ie aa 8 
1042-42 70,871 46,554 4,386 295 4,298. 1,14,847 56,929 8,470 465 6,250 945 1 via or ee 
1942-48 52,564 67,141 6,421 326 5,308 76,712 63,535 9,014 549 5,677 a are 5 
1943-44 : 56,882 57,300 6,604 347 3,654. 67,887 61,567 9,039 641 6,204 we. - She 
1944-45 a? 8 64,729 56,791 6,098 886 8,489 67,418 61,174 8,127 875 5,711 





that it is not economical for this Railway to 
obtain low grade coal with high percentage of 
ash content. 


Up to the end of 1936-37, this Railway used 
only best grade Bengal coal. In subsequent 


(Enclosure to Oral Evidence) 


EXPERIENCE GAINED IN THE USE OF VARIOUS 
TypEs oF Coan on 8. I. Ry. 


Of all Railways in India, this Railway is situa- 
ted farthest from the Collieries. To avoid pay- 
ment of high freight charges for coal, the policy 
of this Railway has been to obtain best steam coal 
of high calorific value (ranging from 7300 to 7650 
calories). This coal does not cake in the fire- 


years, we have used other grades of Bengal coal, 
z.e., Grade [ and Grade II and to some extent 
non-graded coals such as, Central India, C. P. 
Talcher and Singareni coals, The varieties of 
Central India coal used are :— 


Jhagrakhand and South Jhagrakhand, 


box and has a high volatile content. The per- A 
centage of ash does not exceed 17. aa . 
To give an idea of what freight charges this Burhan, 


Railway pays, it has to be mentioned that if the 
cost of coal at pit-head is about Rs. 13 per ton, 
the freight charges from Bengal and Bihar coal 
fields to the depots on this Railway will be about 
Rs. 20 per ton, and including transhipment and 


The varieties of Central Provinces (Pench and 
Chanda) coal used are :— 
Ballarpur (Pench and Chanda) 
Ghugus and Rajur, 


unloading charges, it may come up to about Rakhikol, 

Rs. 25, te. the freight charges approximately Datla, 

amount to twice the cost of coal. If the coal is Junerdoe No. 2, 
obtained by the sea route, the freight charges Majri, 

would come to Rs. 30 to 35 per ton, 2.¢., about Umaria & 

24 times the cost of coal. It is therefore evident, Ekelehra, 
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Our experietics has been, taking operational and 
economic factors into corsideration, that, except 
Bengal coal Selected and Grade [, all other 
varieties are unsuitable for use on this Railway. 


Another factor to be considered is that this 
Railway is heavily graded, the ruling gradient 
being 1 in 200 on all sections except the following, 
where it is :—~ 


lin 1000n TPJ—MDU _ (Trichinopoly- 
Madura) 
TEN—SCT = (Tinnevelly— 
Shencottah) 
TEN—TCN = (Tinnevelly— 
Tiruchendur) 
QLN—TVC (Quilon Trivan- 
drum Central) 
VM—KPD (Villupuram— 
. Katpadi) 
VRI—COT (Vriddhachalam— 
Cuddalore 
O. T.) 
DG—-POY (Dindigul— 
Pollachi) 
POY—PGT —_(Pollachi—Pal.- 
ghat) 
1in70 on PTJ--POY (Podanur—Pol- 
lachi) 


*(Shencottah) 1 in 60 on *SCT Ghat section on 
the Metre Gauge. On the Broad Guage, it is 
generally I in 100 in all sections except 


(Kalipatti Road . Lakur Ghat 1 in’ 70 


(Walayar & Salem-—~KLPT 1 in 95 
Mettur Daim) . WRA & SA-MTDM) 
1 in 66 
Coimbatore-Mettu- CBE-MTP. 
palaiyam) 


(Shoranur-Cochin Har- SRR-CHTS 1 in 80 
bour Terminus) 


On the Nilgiri Mountain Railway, the gradient is 
linl2. Due to these heavy gradients, high grade 
steam coals only can give satisfactory perfor- 


mance, 


Though standard types of locos built since 1926 
have been provided with larger grates and ate 
suitable for burning coal of higher ash content, 
provided that the ash is not the kind that readily 
forms clinker, this Railway has a small number 
of such locomotives when compared to the total 
number on line. On the M. G., we have 46 stan- 
dard engines as against 341 on line i.c., 13°5%,. 
On the B. G., we have 27 standard locomotives 
out of 160 on line t.e., 17%. The grate area of the 
standard locomotives on the M. G., ranges from 
23 to 26 sq, ft., whereas the earlier types have 
got a grate area ranging from 7 to 16 sq. ft. and 
have narrow fire-boxes. On the B. G., the 
grate area of the standard locomotives is 45 sq. 
ft., and that of the earlier types ranges from 22 to 
27 sq. ft. 


Apart from this, many of the earlier type 
locomotives have fixed fire grates, whereas the sta- 
ndard % locomotives are fitted with rocking grates. 
On the M. G., we have 65% of the engines fitted 
wth rocking grates and on the B, G., it is about 


33°. Hence it will be seen from these figures, 
that oh many of the engines on this Railway, 
we catinot use low grade coals of higher ash con- 
tent. 


Of the various types of coal is use don this Rail- 
way, we have found that Bengal Selected A and 
B grade coals are most suitable for the locos on 
this Railway and would give best results. The 
names of such Selected varieties are :— 


Bararee, 
Bhagaband, 
Nonodijitpur, 
West Gopalichuck, 
Loyabad & 
Dishetgarh. 


Bengal Grade I coal can be used on the Pasgen- 
ger service, but this requires frequent stops for 
fire cleaning. Such stops reduce the averago 
speed and increase the consumption. When 
compared to Selected coal, the consumption on 
this service would increase by about 8 to 10% 
if Grade I coal is used. On the Goods Service. 
Selected coal has given the best results, but if 
Grade I coal is used, the consumption would 
inerease by about 15° when compared to that of 
Selected. 

Of the C. I. coals, only Chirimiri coal is founa 
suitable for Express and light Passenger services 
but the consumption in this case would be very 
high i,e., about 15 to 20% when compared to that 
of Selected coals. C. P. coals and Bengal Second 
Grade coals have been found to be definitely 
unsuitable for any service on this Railway. 
However, some of the low grade coals can be uscd 
on Steam Pumps, Ballast trains, Shunting engines 
and other departmental purposes. Taking all 
the above factors into consideration, the quanti- 
ties of various grades of coal that could be uicd 
for all services without affecting the operating 
efficiency are as follows :— 

Selected Grade A & B 42%, First Grade 
42% Second Grade 16%. We agree with the 
suggestion of the Railway Board indicating the 
zones to be setved by each field; this Railway 
being showh under Bengal and Bihar fields as 
per Map sént by them. We reiterate the general 
policy of the Railway Board to continue to dis- 
tribute coals with lesser percentage of ash over 
the longer distances and to use coals with a higher 
ash content at places nearer the original source of 
supply. 

Finally, 6,000 tons of Bubble coal and 2,000 
tons of Coke are required for Golden Rock Work 
shops per year. 


29. ORAL EVIDENCE oF Mussrs. W. T. BIScoE 
Cuter OPERATING SUPERINTENDENT, G. P. BHAULA 
Senior ASSISTANT TECHNICAL OFVICER, AND 
G. S Kuosua, RATES OFFICER, REPRESENTING THE 
Norra WeEstTerRN Ratiway. 





Question : Could you tell us in brief the results 
of experiments on the use of Baluchistan and 
Punjab coals on the North-Western Railway * 


Answer: So far as steam coal is concerned it, 
is a failure as the coal contains a lot of sulphur 
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and is inclined to spontaneous combustion. It 
generate fumes when burning in loco motive 
boilers and is detrimental to the health of the 
operators. We tried it in stationary boilers as 
well, but the resul: was not satisfactory. It 
ae away very quickly and gives very little 
value. 


Question: We understand that you have 
introduced steam operated rocking grates 
in locomotive boilers, Has the experiment been 
successiul ? 


Answer: The introduction of rocking grates 
enables locomotives to consume coal containing 
a high percen age of ash. Many engines have 
been fitted with rocking grates, and the policy 
is to instal these grates in as many engines as 
possible. It is definitely a success and operators 
like rocking grates. 


Question : What has been the result of the use 
of blast pipe cap orifices ? 


Answer: They give a better steam-up. We 
have been getting very inferior coals for about 
a coupe of years, with the result that there is 
pack up of steam. The coal is very small in size 
with a very high ash content. In the grates it 
forms a sort of solid compound, preventing air 
from passing through, so that the coal cannot 
burn freely. That is why we want good quality 
coal and larger pieces of coal for our locomotives. 


Question: Are you satisfied with the use of 
briquetted coal in the N. W. Railway ? 


Answer: Our method of making briqucttes is 
not on a manufacturing scale. It is only for 
effecting economy, reducing the consumption of 
coal which would otherwise have been used for 
comfort fires. Briquettes are used in comfort 
fires especially in areas where the winter is sevcre, 
e.g., Quetta, Kalka-Simla and Rawalpindi divi- 
sions. It is not areal briquette in the trade sense 
of the term. 


Question: Your total requirements of coal in 
the year 1944-45 are 1,459,000 tons. Of this coal 
122,000 tons are for power and engine workshops 
etc. The balance 1,337,000 tons is consumed by 
locomotives. What classes of coal do you need 
for locos.? 


Answer : In October 1944 the General Manager 
N. W. B., asked the Deputy Coal Commissioner 
(Distribution), [vide copy of letter No. 8-FA/O, 
Dated 10-10-44 from the General Manager, N. W. 
R. Lahore, to the Dy. Coal Commissioner, (D), 
Calcutta. attached], tc arrange for regular and 
even delivery of the following qualities of coal 
from Bengal/Bihar coalfields, in accordance with 
the classification of the Coal Grading Board, 
for their monthly requirements :— 


Selected Grade “‘A” High volatile 


coal . * * - 10% 
Selected Grade ‘“B” Low vola- 

tile coal x < , - 380% 
Grade I : 3 ‘ - 50% 
Grade andl. ; » 10% 


A list of coals which were used on this railway 
and gave satisfactory service during the period 
1940-44 is submitted. 


Question: Are you in a position to tell us whe- 
ther any specific measures of fuel economy have 
been employed in the operation of locomotives? 


Answer: We employ special staff to make the 
best use of the engine’s fire and improve opera- 
tional efficiency. We have increased the number 
of oil burning engines in the Karachi Division with 
a view to saving coal. We have now approxi- 
mately 92 to 93 locomotives burning oil, and we 
would like to have more oil burning engines. 


Question: Would you tell us your experience 
with diesel engines ? 


Answer: Up-to-date we have diesel engines 
working in the Karachi division, and the experi- 
ment has not been comprehensive to give really 
good and satisfactory conclusions. Perhaps the 
engines were what are called war products and 
were not built to the standard. From Karachi 
to Quetta for a distance of about 180 miles there 
is a stretch of land without water, and here the 
diesel engines are of enormous value. 


Question: Have you considered any main 


lines for electrification ? 


Answer: No. Unless the suburban _ service 
of the N. W. R. is of sufficient density, electri- 
city does not help. 


Question: Your consumption of coal from the 
year 1935-36 to 1944-45 for a period of 9 years 
shows a steady increase. It is up by about 
50%. Could you tellus whether this represents 
an. increase in railway operation ? 


Answer: The increased consumption is due to 
the poor quality of coal received during the war 
years, large engines taking up bigger loads and 
consuming more coal, and consmption by mail 
trains running at high speed. During the war 
we had an enormous increase both in the passen- 
ger and goods traffic. We have now passed the 
peak period and have gone definitely below the 
peak, 


Question: Are there any bottle-necks in the 
N. W. R. system so far as the distribution of coal 
is concerned? 


Answer: Once we get our wagons away from 
Ghaziabad, there is no specific bottleneck, We 
have a statement prepared on the morning of 
every day showing the actual quantity of coal 
that is in transit, and we pursue the movement. 


Question: Have you enough wagons to meet 
the requirements of Punjab coal for movement? 


Answer: All the wagons are sent to a central 
pool which is operated by the P. W. I. They 
fix a target, and we have to work to that target 
It is up to the P. W. I. to allot wagons to the colli. 
eries and see to it that the allotted wagons get 
through to the collieries. 7 
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Question: There is a complaint that higher 
freight rates are charged in the N. W: R. What 
is your freight rate from Makerwal to Lahore ? 


Answer: The freight rate from Makerwal to 
Lahore is Rs. 8 per ton. For the first 200 miles, 
the rate is -145 pie and from 200 to 400 miles 
the rate is ‘15 pie. For other coal, for the first 
200 miles the rate is °165 pie. The Punjab coal 
is given preference over other coals. Coal coming 
through from Jharia to Lahore, a distance of 1,200 
miles, gets the benefit of telescopic freight rate. 


Question: Has there been any appreciable 
demand for the provision of sidings from the 
Punjab collieries ? 


Answer: No. Provided an applicant is in 
a position to pay the cost of a siding and there 
is sufficient coal for loading, it is generally pro- 
vided. 


Question : Will you tell us what proportion of 
coal you got by sea before the war ? 


Answer: As a matter of fact, we did not get 
very much. Weare accepting coal shipments 
through the sea route in order to economise on 
wagons and to help the sister railways, and. for 
various other reasons. Sea freights are fantastic 
at the moment. 


Question: The N. W. R. were working coal 
mines for a considerable period before they. 
abandoned them. Was that coal unsuitable? 


Answer: We do not know about the Dandot 
mine which was abandoned just after the war in 
1919, but Khost was kept going for quite a long 
time, probably for political reasons. 


(copy) 
The General Manager, 


N. W. R., Lahore. 
8-FA/O L0th October 1944. 


The Deputy Coal Commissioner 
(Distribution), 
No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


Coal requirement of railways 


A list of coals which have been used on this 
railway and have given satisfactory results over 
the past four years is sent herewith. 


2. The list shows the suppliers’ names, brands 
and their seams. The High Volatile coals from 
the Raniganj fields have been grouped as selected 
‘A’, while those from the Jharia coal fields or 
Low Volatiles have been shown separately as 


selected ““B” and grades I, II and III. It is, 
however, remarked that the coals have been 
grouped according to the grading of the Coal 
Grading Board and our experience with these 
coals. Your attention is invited to paras 3 
and 4 of this office letter No. 8-FA 65 dated 
24th August 1944, to the address of the Secretary 
Railway Board, New Delhi, and copy endorsed 
to the Coal Commissioner, Calcutta. 


3. It will be appreciated if arrangements are 
made to supply this Railway with brands shown 
in the accompanying list under Selected “A” 
to the equivalent of 10% of our monthly quotas. 
These brands are the most economical and have 
been found most suitable for use on fast and 
important services on the plains sections of this 
railway. Poniati and Charanpur seams should 
predominate over the Disherghar seams, as the 
former have been and are more largely used than 


‘the latter. The latter, however, are required for 


use on the Karachi Division, where due to the 
sea atmosphere Poniatis soon deteriorate. 


4, 30% of our monthly quotas should consist 
of coals shown under Selected “B” which are 
considered more suitable on sections where opera- 
ting conditions are abnormal. Out of the 
two series of coals supplied by Giridih Colliery, 
7.¢., Giridih Mail (Karharbaree seam) and Giridih 
Passenger (Karharbaree and Serampore seams) 
larger quantitics of Giridih Passenger will be 
acceptable to this railway, but 2,000 tons of Giri- 
dih Mail must be allotted every month for use 
on the Narrow Gauge engines on the Kalka- 
Simla Section, as this is the only brand which 
can be used without trouble. Ekra Khas has 
been. found to be the most suitable and economical 
brand for use on the heavily graded sections on the 
Quetta Division. Badjna and New Marine have 
given good results on the Rawalpindi Division 
and are also suitable for use on certain sections of 
Quetta Division. Jardine Skinners, Bararee and 
Turner Morrison’s Lodna/Bagdigi are very good 
quality Jharias and are excellent coals for impor- 
tant, services on plains sections. These brands 
all fall under the Selected ‘“B” group and 
it is requested that allotments of each be made 
every month. 


5. 50% of the monthly quotas may consist of 
grade I including Godhur which is one of the most 
suitable brands for use on Quetta Division and 
10% of grades II and III. 


6. It is stressed that the supplies of Selected 
“A” Selected B, Grades I, II and III coals accord- 
ing to the percentages given above may be arranged 
regularly and evenly throughout the month. 
Early arrangements should also be made to supply 
the coals recommended above for use on this 
Railway, as the brands allotted during the past 
few months have not been very suitable or 
economical. 


Sd. D. M. HAMBLY, 


for General Manager’ 


N. W. Railay 


Suppliers 


Balmer Lawrie & Co. 
Apcar & Co, 
Meneill & Co. 

Do. ; 
Lutchipur Coal Co. é 
Chandan Mall Inder Kumur . 
B. N. Mondal & €o. 
Bird & Co, . 
Andrew Yule & Co. 
Bird & Co. . s 
Gillanders Arblithrot & Co, . 
Rast Berybom Coal Co. 
Turner Morison & Co. . 


Colliery Supdt. Giridih 
Do. 

H.V. Low & Co. Ltd. . 

K. B. Seal & Sons 

3. D. Melita & Co. 

Jardine Skinner & Co. 

Central Tentulia Coal Co. 


Jugan Nath Om Parkash & Co. 


Otisntal Codl Co.. 
Jardine Skitiner & Oo. . 
Bird & Co. . 
pani Steel Co. 

F. W. Heilgers & Co. 
Bird & Co. . 
Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co. . 
Karam Chand Thapar & Bros. 
Griental Coal Co.. 
New Marine Coal Co. 
Mohatta Brothers 
Williamson Mager & Co. 
Agabeg Brothers 
Turner Morrisoh & Co, Ltd. . 
H. V. Low & Co. 
Jardine Skiiiner & Co. . 
Andorson Wright & Co. 
Trigunait Brothérs 
Kirkend Coal Co. 
Sendra Bansjora Colliery Co. 
East Ena Colliery Co, Ltd. 
Wali Ram & Co. 
H. P. Benorjee & Co, 


North Badjnd Coal Co. 

North Burakar Coal Co. Ltd. 
Do. 

F. W. Heilgors & Co. 

Bird & Co. 

Amrital Ojha & Co. 

B, K. Roy . . ; 

Bagadigi Kujama Golly. Co. 

Rarh Saran Das & Brothers . 

Bholanath Dash & Co. 

H. V. Low & Co. Lid. . 

fast Bhaggutdih Colly. Co. . 

Kalyanje Mavji & Co. 

8. D. Mehta & Co. 

Keshabji Pitamber 

Malyanji Mavji 

Kasunda Nyadi Colliery Co. 
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High Volatile Coal. 
Selected Grade A). 


(Poniati or Ranigunj Soriés). 


Brand 


. Barmondia 


. Charanpur 

. Disherghur 

. Jamutia . 

. Lutchipur 

. Manohar Bahal 
. Nundi 

. Saltore . B 
. Seebpore 

Sirka i 
. South-East Baraboni hes 
East Baraboni 


. 


. Sripur 


Low Volatile Coal. 


Sharia or Batraker ahd Karharbaroe Series. 


(Selocted-—B). 


. Giridih Mail 

. Giridih Pass 

. New Sindih 

. Kalithan Girgaon 
. Ballihari 

. Bulliari 

Contral Tontulia 

. Suderadih 

. Begunia 


. Bararee = 
. Budruchuck 
» Gaslitan . 


» Bhulanbararce 

. Madidih 

. Ekra Khas ; , . 7 
. Badjna .. ‘ ‘ i ; . 
~ Badjna~ . . 2 : 


. New Marine 
. Patherdih 


. Angrapatra . : . . 

. Jogta ; . * . . 
. Lodna Bagdigi : * 7 . 
. Bhalgora 


. Khoira Kandwadih . 
. Central Kirkond 

. Jharia Khas 

. Kirkend . 

. Sendra Bansjora 

. East Ena 

. Madhuban Lodna 

. South Jharia 


Grade I 


. North Badjna . 

. Lodna 

. Suratand. 

- Sondra 

. Katras 

. Bansdeopur 

- Gonsadih 

. South Kujama 

. Bhuggutdih 

. Busserya 

. Simlabahal é : 5 
. East Bhaggutdih . e - 
. West Bhaggutdih . 5 . . 
. Kujama . : . * * 
- Dobari . . : . . . 
. Industry E . . a * 
+ Kasunda Nyadi . . e . 


Seam 


. Disherghur 
- Poniati 
. Disherghur 
. Poniati 
. Dishorghur 
. Disherghur 
. Poniati 
. Disherghur 
. Poniati 
. Sirka 
. Poniati 
. Charanpur 
. Poniati 


. Karharbaree 
. Karharbaree & Serampur. 
17 
. 7 
‘ 16 
. 15 
ri 15 
‘ 15 
. Begunia/Ramnagar. 
. 13, 14, 14-A, 15, 
. 18, 14, 15. 
» 13, 14, 15. 
. 12, 18, 13-B, 14, 15, 
. 12, 13, 14. 
. 12, 13, 14, 
. Badjna 
. Badjna 
» I, 12, 13, 15. 
. 18, 14, 14-A. 
- 12, 13, 15, 
. 12, 13, 14. 
. 12, 14. 
. 11, 12, 14. 
. 13. 
12, 13. 
. 11, 12, 13. 
. if, 12, 13. 
. I, 12. 
. 10, 11, 12. 
. i, 12, 13. 
. LO, 12, 12. 


. Badjna 

. 11, 12. 

Pes a Ge 

. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
. 12, 12, 18, 14, 
- Il, 12, 13. 

. 11,12. 

- 11,12. 

. 1,13. 

. 12. 

« 10,121, 12. 

« 10, 11, 12. 

- 10, 11, 12. 

+ 10. 

. 10. 
- 10, 
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Suppliere Brand 
Kalyanji Mayji & Co. . : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 . Wost Ena 
Butto Kristo Roy é . JS . Godhur . 7 
State Railway Coal — 


Manager Kargali Colliery 
Bharkunda Colliery . 
Bokaro Joint Colliery 


ve 


” 


Lower Badjna Coal Co. 

Eastern Syndicate Ltd. 

H. V. Low & Co. 

Moti Ram Roshan Lal & Co. 
Pandaberra Colliery Co. : - : 
National Coal Co. 

8. D. Mehta & Co. 

D. VitalRam_ ‘ * : : 
East Bhalgora Colliery Co. 

Kalyanji Mavji 

Golukdih Coal Co. 

Alkusa Nyadi Collieries Co. . 

Central Kujama Coal Co. 

Dhanji Dovji & Sons 


+ 


Rajapur Colliery Co. 
Manager, Jarangdih Colliery 2 : . 


. Kargali 
. Bharkunda 


. Bokaro Joint. 


GRADE II 


. Lower Badjna . ‘ 
. West & New Badjna 
. Lakurka . 

. Kirkend . 

. Pandaberra 


. Angrapatra 


South Tisra 


. Dheriajoba 

. East Bhalgora . 
. Khas Kirkend . 
« Gohikdih. 

. Alkusa Nyadi . 


. Contral Kujama 
. Teesra 

. Rajapur 
. jarangdih 


GRADE III 


Bengal Jharia Colliery Co. - : . é ; 
Khemji Dossa & Sons . 

Amarsingh Gowamal 

R. B. Wali Ram Taneja 

8. D. Mehta & Co. 

K. B. Seal & Sons 

Pure Jharia Colliery Co. 

Central Alkusa Colliery Co. . 

Sansar Chandra Mukerjooe 

Khimji Waliji & Co. 

Dasna Premji & Co. 

Central Jharia Colliery Co. . ‘ F : 
Khasjoyarampur Coal Co. 

Ghela Panchan & Co . : . . 


+ Bengal Sharia . 

. Lower Uppor Sharia 
. Toesra 

- Model Jharia 

. | Jeenagora - 

. Kalithan Jeenagora . 
. Pure Tharia 

. Gondudih 

. New Lakurka . 

. India Sharia 

. Bright Jharia . 

. Central Sharia 


. Khas Joyarampur 


” 


. Lower 7 


North Western Ratlway. 


Seam 
. . 10-8. 
. 10 Ker, 11, 12. 


. Badjna. 
. Badjna 
. Li, 12, 18, 34. 
» 1, 12, 13. 
. 21, 12. 
. ol 
. 10, 11, 12. 
« 10, 11, 12. 
» 1, 22. 
» 10,11. 
10. 
. 10. 
- 10. 
. 1, 12. 
- 10 


. 10. 

. 10. 

. 10. 
eee 10, 1B, 22. 

. 1, 12. 
e. € oe -aH0: 

. 10, 

. 10. 

. 10, 

ee 89 10 

. 10. 

. 8, 10. 

. 12,12. 
yee UA 


(A) Statement showing Indian coal consumed by locomotives commencing from 1935-36 to 1944-45. 





ee I 





Particulars 1935-36 = 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tau 

Indian coal consumed by loco- . 
motives . : : . 951449 = 9469438 = 1066574 = «1071130 = 1017149 ~—-11283330 1297522 = 1239026 §=: 12900468 1337523 


(B) Statement showing Indian coal consumed for all other purposes such as pumping engines, workshops etc., from 1935-36 to 1944-45 


Indian coal consumed for all 
other purposes such as pump- 


ing engines, workshops etc. 95469 93031 93996 92099 62759 72137 93568 113705 128901 192359 
(C) Total of (A) and (B) above from 1935-36 to 1944.45. 
Indian coal consumed for all 
other purposes such as 
pumping engines, workshops 
etc. . : . . 1046909 1039974 1160570 1163229 1079998 1200467 1391090 1352731 1418247 1459875 


nh 
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30. Written Evidence sent in by the General 
MANAGER, H.E.H. The Nizam’s State Railway. 


I give below my replies to quest:ons 14, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 22, and 27 questionnaire I. 


Question 14.We have two Collieries on this 
Railway, at Bhadrachellam Road and Belam- 
palli. The procedure for the supply of empties 
is as under. 


Bhadrachellam Road—~The supply of emp- 
ties is dependent on the time they are handed 
over by the M.S.M. at Bezwada. We have two 
mixed trains and 1 goods train by which the 
empties are normally moved to Bhadrachellam 
Road for supplies to the Collieries. 


Belampalli. —In the case of supply of empties 
to Belampalli, the supply is matnly dependent 
on empties available at Secunderabad and Ka. 
zipet, which are worked to Belampalli by special 
trains or by goods trains according to train room 
available. 


It is therefore not possible to adhere to the 
10-hour system of supplies and no change in the 
system of supplies is recommended. - 


Question 16.—The present system of supplies 
is the same as that in existence in 1940 and 
has worked well. No change would appear ne- 


‘provision appear 


Question 16.—No private weighbridges are 
installed in the Collieries and neither does this 
necessary as the Railway 
has installed its own weighbridge. 


Question 17.—No. 


Question 19.—No complaints have so far been 
received in regard to the over-loading of coal 
wagons, but complaints are received of short 
receipts particularly with M.G. Wagons which 
have been transhipped en route. This is being 
watched and test weighments made from time 
to time. 


Question 20 (3rd sentence only).—No. 


Question 22.—-This Railway does not support 
in principle ths quotation of seasonal rates for 
transport of coal, but considers that efforts should 
be made to encourage the movement of coal 
in the off season by a freer supply of wagons 
go as to relieve the pressure on stock during the 
the busy season. 


Question 27.—The enclosed statement gives 
particulars of the quantities of coal used by this 
Railway for different services during the last 
ten years. This Railway gets its main supplies 
from the Singareni Collieries Co. Ltd. and a small 
quantity from the Ballarpur Collieries Co. Ltd. 












































cessary. for use at Balharshah. 
(ANNEXURE REFERRED TO AS REPLY TO Q. 27). 
HH. B, W. The Nizam’s State Ratiluay. 
Coal Usage & C. During the Last 10 Yoars. 
Coal issued for all purposes Coal issued for all purposes from different sources 
Yoar Steam Shops Kothagu- Remarks. 
Loco- Pumps& and Total Yandur = dium Singarent. Ballarpur.  Sasti. Total. 
motives Station.  Miscellu- (Bellam- (Bhadia- 
ary neous pelli), chellam 
boilers — purposcs Road) Bellarpur Collieries 
a< “Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ‘Tons Tons s 
1935-36 134757 5273 3514 143545 $6162 33447 208 23728 143546 
1936-37 133848 5305 3318 142471 84896 s, 32961 uS 24614 142471 
1937-38 144925 5972 3009 158906 85887 2515 33384 6930 25190 153906 
1938-39 154765 6098 3213 164076 783038 3168 34402 24967 23146 164076 
1939-40 154379 7321 2912 164612 79762 33221 4077 23027 24525 164612 
1940-41. ~ 152047 7032 2040 162019 67245 45938 314] 21132 24568 162019 
1941-42. « 174004 7647 3351 185002 73386 60082 2739 23885 24910 185002 
1942-43 : . 176166 6989 3331 186486 105682 51549 4] 14025 1519) 186486 
1943.44 : . 176500 7644 3784 187928 117602 41417 VW 14549 14343 187928 
1944-45 : * 167518 7299 3473 178290 120086 41325 44 8332 8503 78290 
Average 1949-43 
Sa lorific years 6662 6562 6126 6395 
value —. es ae fee ec — ee 
(Cals) 1944-45 6627 6634 Colliery 6131 5999 
yeurs closed 
1942-43 . in the year 18-81 15-94 7 
Average years 15-96 15-38 1941-42 
percentage — Sa eee Sd 
ascontent 1944-45 16-37 14-53 18-33 20-45 


years 
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QUESTIONNAIRE IT 
I give below my replies to questions 23,: 24, 
25 and 26 of Questionnaire IT. 


Question 23.- The pooling of rail freights sc 
as to keep the price of coal at the same level 
at different centres is impracticable as rail rates 
vary with the length of haul. 


Question 24.—I do not agree with the view that 
the fixation of rail freights on a uniform basis 
for all qualities of coal is unsound. Charging 
different rates for different grades of coal will 
only complicate rating and there appears no 
case for it so far as cellieries in the Hyderabad 
Dominions are concerned. 


Question 25.—I am of the opinion that the 
principle of “‘ what the traffic can bear ” should 
generally influence the freight rates for coal. 
As coal forms a large proportion of the traffic 
carried by railways the rate charged per ton mile 
for coal should, as far as possible, be kept above 
the level of the over-all operating costs per ton 
mile. The cost of moving coal on this railway 
is not separately available. 


Question 26.—I do not favour he suggestion 
that reduced rates should be charged for 
train loads of coal consigned to one consumer 
as the rates charged for coal are:already on a 
low basis and the clearance in: train loads-is by 
itself a facility. 


31, Written Evidence sent in by the 
General Manager, Mysore State Railway. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


Only item VI of the questionnaire refers to 
this Railway and the following remarks thereon 
are offered. 


VI.--The procurement of our future require- 
ment of coal rests with the Railway Board. 


About 85,000 tons of coal will be required 
per year. We have no Oollieries of our own. 
Singareni Collieries supply our requirements, say 
about 84,000 tons per year, supply being made 
from Kothagndium, Tandur and Singareni, 


98. Grade I & Il. Standard Engines Y.D. 
and Y.B. with wider fire box, are designed even 
to burn the lower grades and this is good. We 
have at present 11 Y.D. and 10 Y.B. engines 
and in addition, there are 65 engines of other 
types, such as HPS, M, MS, MHS etc. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I. 
Item No. REMARKS. 
I. CONSTITUTIONAL. 


1 & 2. If the Indian Government should consider 
that all the National wealth should 


LL fadannnd af nation withant. 


The Central Government wilfhave 
to have a Minister for controlling «the 
national mineral: wealth .. including 
coal and distributing equitably between 
provinces who -have or- have not such 
vital: necessities for : progress. 


Il. ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
Structural Orgamisation of the Industry. 


3. Since the coal is power, leaving the same 
for haphazard exploitation is impro- 
per. 


4. Vested interests are created now without 
a planning for utilisation of available 
coal. power equitably but are being 
enjoyed by a few pioneers in the field 
in the absence of protective control 
by Government. 


5. No. 


6. There has been an equitable distribution 
of coal by a public body represented 
in Government instead of secret com- 
petitive exploitation by influential few. 


Ownership and Management : 
7. Yes. 
8.. Yes. 
9. Yes. 
10, State ownership in the working and dis- 
posal of coal desirable. 
Finance. 
11 & 12. Cannot offer opinion. 


Production. 
13, 14 & 15. Cannot offer opinion. 


16. By carefully sorutinising demand and 
supply and introducing measures to attain 
economy in consumption. 


Distribution and Marketing. 


17. All the different. varieties of coal should 
be properly graded and _ prices fixed 
in proportion to the calorific vaine 
These should be distributed to different 
industries depending upon the absolute 
necessity of the quality for the purpose 
and supply: arranged by coal distribu- 
tion department, if necessary having 
such distributing centres at different 
parts of India. 


18. Yes ; Yes. 


19: Yes. 


20. There should be technical directors  ins- 
pecting now and then and contacting 
awe awd dAistrihntars. under the 
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22. Yes. The Zone depends upon a tegular 
survey of demand and supply. 


23. This is essential as coal being the source 
of power, forms in many industries the 
largest item of expenditures in produc- 
tion, governing the cost of production 
and profit at present where industries 
are started in provinces more to be 
self sufficient. But the natural location 


26. Answer to item 25 covers this. 
27. If this is decided by the Central Control 


and when Railways are State Controlled 
there will be no difficulty for routes. 


28. The total number of wagons for carrying 
can be determined, when demand is 
properly surveyed and the number of 
wagons so required for movement of 
coal to different Railways may be pooled 
In common interest. 


of industries, if considered by Central Price and Profits. 


Government on a national basis does 
not need any regulation in equalising 
freight as the industries move towards 
favourable places depending upon various 
cost of raw materials. Decentralising 
industries needs regulation of cost of 
coal to equalise cost of production unless 
there are other advantages in procuring 
other raw materials cheaper. This will 
result finally in fixing the cost of coal 
considering the actual cost of coal and 
margin of net profit in the industry. 
This means that Government should 
have hand in the industrial concerns 
checking their cost of production and 
rate of profit, wherever coal is vital as 
source of motive power. Especially in 
Railways, a review of cost of coal-.per 
ton and the total cost involved in this 
single item of largest expenditure will 
show how some Railways especially My- 
sore State Railways are working under 
the greatest disability at times paying 
DOUBLE the rate per ton. For a 
public utility concern like Railway at 
least the cost of coal should be equalised 
by Central Control so that the benefit 
of better rates for travelling public may 
be ensured. Mysore State Railway is 
contending against heavier grades of 
track and heavy rate for coal both of 
which contribute to increase the working 
costs as against H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
State Railway for instance, with easier 
grades and low cost of coal. These 
will have to be taken to account while 
fixing the rate of coal. 


94, This is not necessary or possible. When 
there is central control all inferior variety 
of coal can be consumed for the nearest 
zone duly despatching better quality 
outside, thus reducing the tonnage to 
be carried far. 


26. This should be subsidised by the Central 
Control and the revenue and movement 
of coal may be controlled by the Central 
Authority. To some extent such railways 
will be paying higher rate for coal 
than at present though they are nearer 
the colliery. The coal carriage and 
movement should be borne by the Cen- 
tral Board which is fixing the all India 
cost as per experience of distributing 
food-stufts and clothing at uniform rates 
irrespective of the place and distance 


carried. 


29. Coal is to be rationed at uniform rates 
to all industries after a thorough survey 
when it is done the rate is to be fixed 
as well as the quantity ete. 

30. Yes. 

31. This can be done as in the case of food 
control or textile control in India. 

32. The price should be in proportion to the 
calorific value of the coal. 

33. We have not worked. 

34. When there is central control all these 
are eliminated. 


Taxation. 


35. Cannot answer. 
36. Cannot answer. 
37. Cannot answer. 


iil. CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE 
METALLURGICAL COAL. 


388 to 49. Not concerned. 


TV. CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE 
STEAM COAL. 


50. This depends upon the calorific value of the 
coal, 

51. Cannot answer. 

52. Yes. This depends upon a survey and 
determination of the best use it can 
be put to. 

53. Yes, as already explained. 


V. CONSERVATION GENERALLY, 


54 to 60. Cannot answer. 

61. Yes. 

62. I agree with the views but cannot give 
data. 

63. Cannot answer. 

64. Yes. 


VI. MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 


65. Cannot answer. 
66 to 70. Cannot answer. 
71. Yes ; by 1, 3 and 4 methods. 


VII. OPENING OF NEW COAL FIELDS 


72. Cannot answer. 


VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES. 


73. This should be included in the cost of 
production of coal while fixing rate 
by the Central Control, 
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94. All these should form the sub-sections 
of central coal control and institute 
research Laboratories to effect improve- 
ment in production, distribution and 
consumption of coal. 


75. Cannot answer. 
32. Written Evidence sent in by the Manager 
and Engineer-in-Chiefs, Morvi Railway. 
QUESTIONNAIRE I 
I beg to subjoin this Railway's replies to the 
questions put up by the above Committee :— 
I. GENERAL 
We have no remarks to offer. 
II. GRADING & EXPORTS 


We have nothing to say except that the export 
of coal should not be allowed outs de India—es- 
pecially when heavy shortage of coal is experi- 
enced in India. 


III. PORT FACILITIES 
This Railway has no remarks to make. 
IV. RAILWAY FACILITIES 
Questions.—13 to 16. No remarks to offer. 


17. Coal is booked freight paid. But certain 
industries demand Railway Receipt freight to 
pay. Such a request from big industries should 
be entertained. 


18. No remarks to offer. 


19. There are some complaints for underload- 
ing this seems to be due to slackness of despatch- 
ing and transhipping stations. 


Questions.—20 to 22 no remarks. 
V. RAISING COSTS 


Questions. —23 to 25 no remarks to offer. 
VI. RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS. 


26. This Railway will have mainly to reply 
on selected grade coal of Indian collieries. 


27. This Railway has been consuming ap- 
proximately 20,000 tons of coal mostly poniati 
and Sibpur—annually for the last ten years. This 
Railway does not own any colliery but depends 
entirely on Bengal for its coal requirements, 


28, This Railway’s locomotives—both metre 
gauge and narrow gauge—-have been designed 
for low tractive effort and their boilers have low 
fire box volumes and gate areas and _ therefore 
can only be worked efficiently with selected 
grade coal with ash content not exceeding 11%. 


None of our locomotives have been adopted 
for burning a different grade of fuel as in view 
of this Railway’s low figures of coal requirements 
it has not been considered justifiable to adopt 
old locomotives which will, as soon as possible, 
be replaced by modern locomotives with wider 
fire boxes. 


29. 


30. This Railway does not design its 
locomotives and hence no remarks. 


No remarks. 
own 


VII. STOWING. 
Questions. 31 & 32 no remarks. 
VIII. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Questions. —33 to 40 no remarks. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II. 

I beg to reply to the questions as follows :- 
Q.N.10 There is no objection to the private 
ownership but State should exercise control on 
production etc. 


18, Yes, I agree. 


20. The Coal Grading Board should be the 
responsible body for ensuring that proper 
quality of coal has been supplied. 


51&52. From the Railway consumers point 
of view I do consider that there has 
been a wasteful use of the high grade 
steam coal in so far as Railways prior 
to the war have been using high grade 
coal] for shunting & branch line working. 
I consider that Railway should attempt 
as far as possible to restrict the use 
of high grade steam by (1) continuing 
its use to engines working on passenger 
services (2) by introducing more widely 
proportioned fire boxes on new engines 
(3) by adopting existing engines of 
orthodox design for oil burning. (4) 
By more extensive use of Diesel Engined 
Locomotives, particularly for shunting. 
(5) More extensive use of oil fuel & 
Petrol engines for pumping & electric 
power generations in workshops, running 
sheds, watering stations etc. 

61 The use of pulverised coal has not been 
invested with the importance it deserves. 
Undoubtedly more extensive use of 
pulverised coal colloidal fuel would 
result in a huge saving of coal. 


62. [ agree with the views expressed in this 
para, 


33. Written Evidence sent in 
General Manager, Jodhpur Railway. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
Q. GRADING AND EXPORTS. 


7. So far as Railways are concerned it is 
necessary to grade coal by seams and 
not collieries. 

13. From this Railway’s coal receipts for 
January and February it would appear 
that there is a shortage of wagons. 


by the 


26. This Railway will presumably revert to 
the pre-war method of obtaining coal, 
namely calling for tenders and alloting 
contracts on a basis of quality cum. 
price as arrived at from previous ex- 
perience and trials. 

27. Necessary Statements are enclosed. 


28. The boilers on this railway are designed 
to take Indian grades of coal and no 
modifications have been carried out. 


29. Does not apply to this railway. 


30. New Locomotives will be to Standard 


designs. 
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(STATEMENTS REFERRED TO IN REPLY TO Q, 27). 


Statement showing qualities and quwuititios of cual obtaimed-during last 10 years fron: the other supplying coal fields. 














Grades of Coal Total 
Quantity 
Year ae = — — 
Selected Grade First Grade. 

1935-36 ; : : , ; : - 20131- 2 40741-12 60872-14 
1986-87 - : . 5 ‘ ‘ . 22737- 7 46311-14 69049 -1 
1937-38 3 ‘ : ; : , P . 21364-18 50791-16 72156- 8 
1938-39 ‘ ‘ i . . : : . 24605- 3 55209- 3 79814- 6 
1989-40 . : ’ : : : : . 27620-10 63042-14 90663. 4 
1940.41 Z ' : : : : , . 8045-12 72391-18 103337- 5 
1945.42 > i i ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 27858-10 44689-19 72548. 9 
1942-43 ‘ ei . é . 3 5 . 26702-16 39740-19 66443-15 
1943-44 ; fs ‘ 4 . F é » 20915-19 55195-14 76111-1383 
1944-45 é . : i : . $7239- 0 30239- 4 67478- 4 





758474-1 9 


LP gE ih tgp ere 


Total ©. - 260120-17 498354- 2 





Statevent showing total tons of coul used on all loce uctives 
Bah i ncaa a a 








Oe et ey A 











Passenger Shunting 
Yoar and Goods including Department Total Remarks 
Mixed siding 
1985-36 =. : : ; ; : 28258 14230 4576 4234 51292 
W36B7 . 30788 17803 3675 2887 55153 
VO879B.. we, 31605 (9537 3904 2690 57826 
1WASBBE 34377 17378 2712 4928 59395 
1980-40. ome 36731 24219 3228 7322 71500 
CC | an cr a re 35033 22747 3044 46387 66361 
1941-42. : ; : : : 35411 27311 8361 4278 70351 
WEA ee UO 28743 26936 3794 3861, 68334 
1 943-44 . . ‘ . . - 28213 19444 3821 4088 55566 
1944-45 : ‘ . ‘ : 29238 20697 3647 4601 58183 
Total uf 319297 210302 35836 43626 608961 - i 
QUESTIONNAIRE II Q. 27. Figures of 10 years’ consumption: of coal 

My only comments on the Indian Coalfields is as under :— 
Committee’s Questionnaire No. II are general Y 
and come under Distribution and Marketing, sas Tons 

In pre-control days this Railway selected coals 1935.36 . . - 1684 
for the yearly contracts on the basis of previous 1936-37 : : : : 1371 
experience and usually did not accept any other 1937-38 . . . - 1362 
coal except after extensive trials had been carried 1938-39 . : . 1410 
out. The selection was therefore restricted. 1939-40 . . . ; 2230 


1940-41 : 4 : ‘ 1865 
1941-42 : : ; , 1675 
1942-43 ; ‘ : ; 1625 
1943-44. ; ‘ : : 1913 
1944-45 { 3 ; ‘ 2004. 


If coals are reliably graded periodically on 
an analysis basis railways will be able to make 
a much wider selection and will avoid the 
necessity of ordering trial lots of coal in an en- 
deavour to increase the number of acceptable 


coals. Q. 28. We have been using “ ” 

: ae ; . 28, g “ Selected Grade 

34. Written Evidence sent in by the Manager coal either Ranigunj or Jheria Series 
and Engineer-in-Chief, Cutch State Railway in our Locos, 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


Q. 26. This Railway in pre-war times used to 
get its coal requirements by sea (Calcutta 
to Kandla a port of Kutch) and pro- 
poses to do so as soon as ships are ** There are only very partially exploited deposit 
available. Till then transport by rail of coalin Kutch. The extent and quality remain 
(and by Gulf of Kutch from Navlakhi to be determined. The Government.of Kutch 
Terminus on Morvi Railway) will con- contemplate to develop them” 
tinue as at present. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


The reply to question 72 is :— 
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35. Written Evidence:sent in by the Manager, 
Jamnagar & Dwarka Railway. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


Page 4 of the questionnaire——Railway Coal 
requirements. 


Q.:26. The Jamnagar & Dwarka Railway would 
prefer coal from the Bengal collieries 
to be sent by the all Rail route to save 
wastage in transhipment from the Rail- 
way to the steamer at Calcutta and 
again from steamer to the Railway 
at a port this end. 


Q. 27. The total requirements is now 1400 tons 
a month. It has risen from 10,000 
tons to 16,800 in the Jast 10 years owing 
to the increase in traffic and the inferior 
quality of coal that is now being received. 
We have no colliery of our own. It 
has obtained through collieries Agents 
from Andrew Yule, Machneill and such 
other collieries giving selected grade 
coal. 


During the war and after the control 
was established the Coal Commissioner 
sends it from the collieries convenient 
to him, viz. Poniati (Yule), Central 
Kirkend If, Dhori (Bermo seam), Go- 
palichuck West I1, Balliary, new Tasra, 
Central Kirkend 10 and others varying 
in grade from grade IT to selected grade 
A & B. 


Q. 28. We should like to have Poniati selected 
grade coal which is only suitable for 
the Engines we have, & water available 
this side-and ‘the sea climatic conditions, 
no modifications in the Locomotives 
have been attempted nor are they possi- 
ble with the facilities we have on the 
small Railway. 


Q 30. The same policy as is enunciated in para 
28 above.as with the climatic conditions. 
Boilers must be fed with the best coal 
to preserve them and give them a good 
life. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. lI 


Central Government should 
enact legislation to vest 
in itself the power to 
regulate mines and to 
control the production & 
distribution of coal. 


Page 1. Para 1. 


page 1. para2. Last sentence—yes. 


Page 2. Para 4. The system has outlined 


its usefulness and should 
go. It should be replaced 
by direct Govt.. control. 


Para 7. I agree—unequal distribution, 
irregularity in prices to 
suit individual pockets 


mixture in supply, irregular 


9 


Para 8&8. 
Para 10. 


Para 16. 


Page 3. Para 17. 


Para 18. 
Para 20, 
Para 22. 


Para 23. 


Para 24. 


Para 25. 


Page 4. Para 26. 


Para 27. 


& irresponsible transport 
are some of the lapses of 
the present system. 


No. 


State. ownership—Separation 
throughout, 


If after Government control, 
it is found that there is 
still a deficit import from 
foreign countries—specially 
Africa is the only solution, 
Substitution of coal by 
liquid fuel will entail shor- 
tage in the latter and one 
or the other will have to 
be implemented by outside 
import. Again the subs- 
titution of coal by oil will 
entail heavy capital outlay 
and tax the resources of the 
country which could pro- 
fitably be utilized for other 
more needed industries. 


I would prefer a system 
of price fixation allied to 
the Government controlled 
distribution. 


I agree. 
Government. 


It is difficult to make co- 
mments in absence of the 
information regarding si- 
tuation of the collieries 
and the analysis of coal 
held by each. 


Railway will not agree as 
they cannot for obvious 
reasons undertake unecono- 
mical haul. 


There would be no objection 
to superior coal bearing a 
slightly higher freight as 
the difference if any will be 
made good by less coal of 
the superior. quality being 
consumed than that of 
the inferior quality. 


Item III is the only solution 
as Railway cannot assess 
overall hauling costs for 
different: traffics carried. 


No. It may violate condi- 
tions of Sections 42 & 43 of 
Railway act. 


There may be some but these 
are unavoidable as Rail- 
ways have to regulate their 
traffic according to the 
capacity to handle goods 
at various junctions. 
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Para 28. 
Para 29. 


I agree entirely. 


The only solution is that the 
Government should fix 
prices with due regard to 
each grade of coal leaving 
it to the consumer to 
take advantage of what he 
wants, 


It should be common fixa- 
tion. 


Wit. the absolute 
ment control this 
should not arise. 


Page 4. Para 30. 


Para 31. Govern- 


query 


Para 32. Equal to the quantity to be 
saved in consumpt on in the 
different kinds of coal with 
due regard to the fact that 
the use of lower quality 
should be encouraged where 
possible by a lower price in 
cost and in freight. 


Para 33. Iam sorry I cannot say but 
an average of 124%, profit 


should be enough. 


Para 34. With the Government control 
no middleman or no commi- 


ssion would be needed: 


Page 7. Para 73. A combined charge should be 
made & distributed by the 
Government direct. 

Para 75. Yes. 
36. Written Kvidence sent in by the Manager 
and Enginer-in-Chief, Gondal Railway. 
QUESTIONNAIRE I 
VI. Raitway CoaL REQUIREMENTS 


(27) Tons. 157758. We have no collieries 
of our own, but we get our coal supply from the 
Government of India Coal Controller. 


(28) Our present Locomotives are designed to 
burn Bengal coal and this is being used from the 
beginning of the Gondal Railway. Percentages 
of ash depend on the seam and grade of coal which 
varies from time to time and no definite figures 
are available. 


(29) All existing locomotives on this Railway 
are coal burning and we lack in experience regard- 
ing adapting other possibilities. This Railway 
is under contemplation to obtain Diesel Engines 
for shunting purposes. 

__ Written evidence sent in by the Manager and 
Knginer-in-Chief, Bhavnagar State Railway, 
QUESTIONNAIRE I, 

The replies to the questions with which we 

are concerned are as under ; 


RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 


26. This Railway is in favour of obtaining 
coal through contractors by sea route as was 
done in pre-war days. 


27. Total quantity of coal used by this Railway 
during the last ten years is Tons 2,52,804. 


This Railway has no Colliery. 


Total quantities of different qualities obtained 
during last ten years are as under :— 


Poniati . ; : . Tons 2,02,109 
Ballihari . : ; ‘ - 8,203 
Jhagrakhand . ‘ eee 4,723 
Jinagora ‘ 18 
Seebpore . . ee 6,626 
Mahuda . , : > 1,483 
Bhutudi . ; : : de 2,131 
Bhagabund é : ; a 2,986 
Lodna : ‘ ‘ : 6,657 
Chirimiri . ; a? 1S 107 
Bharatchuck . : ‘ a 1,609 
Deshargarh ‘ ss 3,543 
Kusunda-Nyadee 5,609 

TOTAL 243,804 
28. The majority of present Engines are desig- 


ned to use high grade Poniati coal (about 12% ash), 
but “ N” and “ G’’ class Engines (6 in all) have. 
comparatively wider fire-boxes and give less- 
trouble when burning low grade coal. No modi- 
fications have been carried. out for-burning a lower 
grade of coal. 

30. New locomotives will be having wide 
fire-boxes suitable for burning lower grades of 
coal. 

38. Written Evidence sent in by the General 
Manager G, B. 8, Railways. 

QUESTIONNAIRE I 

With reference to the questionnaire parts I & 
IL of your committee, [ have to offer the following 
remarks 


RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 
Part I Para 26. 


heared 
. 


The existing arrangement of 
procuring our coal require- 
ments through the Railway 
Board will continue. 


The quantity of coal used over 
the last 8 years is 1,90,100 
tons an average of 23,762 
tons per year. This is not 
a correct indication of our 
normal requirements as 
services were restricted 
from 1939 to 1945 due to the 
conditions created by the 
emergency of the War. Our 
normal requirements will be 
35,000 tons per year. 


Part I Para 27, 


Part I Para 28. Our non-standard locomotive 
are suitable for an ash percent 
age from 8°75 to 9°30. No mo- 
difications have been made. 

No remarks to offer as no 

modifications have been made 


New Locomotives will be 
duplicate of our existing non- 
standard locomotives. 

No remarks. 


Part I Para 29. 


Part I Para 30, 


Part II. 
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39, Written Evidence sent in by the Scindia State 


Railways, 
QUESTIONNAIRE I 
Part IL. 
Question 7,—Yes, to be confined to seams only. 
Question 8.—No. Discretionary. 


Question 17.—The present system is complete. 

Question 19.—-No. 

Question 27.—-We always get our coal from 
Bengal Coal fields 14, 14A and 15 seams Selected 
grade about 10,000 a year. 

Question 40,-Of course more wages and greater 
facilities will make the labour settled and con- 
tented. 


Written evidence sent in by the General Manager, 
Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Company Ltd. 
QUESTIONNAIRE I 
I beg to give below the remarks against Part 
VI with which we are concerned. 


VI. RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 

Para, 26, In the prewar years our coal require- 
ments were purchased through our Agents in 
Calcutta and when the Coal Control is withdrawn 
the same policy of procurement is likely to be 
adopted. 

Para, 27. In the prewar years our annual 
requirements were approximately 14,400/18,000 
tons and during the War years our annual re- 
quirements have been approximately 20,000/23,000 
tons. 


The special grade of Poniati and Koithe seams 
nixed coal previously supplied by the South 
Kast Baraboni Khas Colliery had proved suitable. 
or our loco use and we would prefer to get this 
yuality in future. During the War years we have 
yeen supplied with different grades of coal from 
lifferent collieries and we found that the quality 
varied considerably. 


4]. Written Evidence sent in by the General 
Manager Bikaner State Railway. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
Q. No. 

26. This Railway has been procuring selected 
grade coal from the coal fields in Bengal, 
through the agency of the Railway 
Board, during the last few years. It 
is proposed to continue procuring simi'ar 
coal in future. 

27. A statement is appended. 

28. We have the following locomotives :— 

Class and type of loco- Grate area in 


motives. sq. ft. Total. 
EE 2-4-0... ‘ 9°6 5 
BG 2-8-8. 2 24°9 5 
LM 4-6-0. . : 15:0 8 
M 4-6-0 ; 16°0 4 
MS 4-6-0. 15°3 6 
PB 4-6-0. : 16°0 7 
RP 4-6-8 ‘ 24°9 4 
PO 4-4-0 : ; 12°5 10 
GS 4-8-0 15°5 2 
YB 4-6-8. 23°] 4 
55 


The EE and PO types are utilised for shunting 
and the BG for goods services only. For these 
three types of locomotives, grade I coal can be 
used. All other types are used for mixed and 
passenger train services. 


No modifications or adaptations have been 
necessary in any one of these locomotives for the 
use of any grade of coal. 

29. Does not arise. 

30. (It is presumed the word ‘ordinary’ is a 
misprint for ‘ ordering’). It is intended 
to obtain in future I.R.S. type of loco- 
motives. 


Statement showing quantity of coal (in tons) used by the Bk. 8. Railway for different services from Ist January, 1936 to 31st 


December, 1946. 


(refered to in reply to Q, 27), 


A 

















For Loco For Shop Supplies to Source of receipt and 
boilers for For Pump and Shed other depart- quantities of coal shown 
Year a}l train boilers, furnaces. ments and Total, under column 6. 
services, private sales, aa IEEE nee 
Bengal coal-fields. 
Selected Grade IT 
grade 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (6) (7) (8) 
936. 21,413 2,724 219 793 25,149 25,149 
937. 24,049 2,965 236 104 27,354 27,354 
938, 27,182 3,062 273 107 30,624 30,624 oe 
939 31,049 3,294 292 90 34,725 34,667 58 
940. 32,663 3,355 173 192 36,293 38,293 re 
941. 31,683 3,215 272 262 35,432 35,432 is 
942 32,573 3,934 246 636 37,389 $7,200 189 
943 —« 21,404 3,464 238 117 25,223 24,39] 832 
944 19,678 3,748 246 14 23,686 23,686 ie 
045. 24,495 2,366 269 279 27,909 27,909 
Total 2,66,189 32,627 2,464 2,504 3,03,784 3,02,705 1,079 





Vritten evidence sent in by the Agent and Gene- 
al Manager, Barsi Light Railway Company Ltd., 
Curduwadi. 
QUESTIONNAIRE II 
I beg to offer the following remarks on paras 
'3 and 24 of the questionnaire II. On the rest 
have no remarks to offer ; 
’ara 23. This proposal is not considered prac- 
ticable, The coal rates are already 


low and they cannot be reduced 
to keep the price of the coal at 
various centres at same level. 
Para 24, There is some sense in this proposal 
but it is thought that it will be 
difficult for Railways to adopt 
different scales for different quality 
of coal and it may create a bad 
precedent for other class of traffic, 
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Section. VI 


MINING ASSOCIATIONS 
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43, WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION, THE INDIAN 
MINING FEDERATION, AND THE INDIAN COLLIERY OWNERS ASSOCIATION. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


GENERAL 
Question 1,.— 


Firstly, we do consider that the conditions 
still prevail, but to a lesser degree in view of 
improvement which has resulted from the inérease 
in the powers of the Mines Department and 
from the creation of the Stowing Board. These 
conditions can never entirely disappear, but 
they can be brought very largely under control 
and this is at present being done. 


Secondly, we consider the action taken by 
Government has proved satisfactory and adequate 
so far as it has gone, but we think that further 
action is required and that this should take the 
form of :— 


extending the principle of compulsory stowing 
to conservation. 


Thirdly, we do not consider that the statutory 
authority would have achieved greater progress 
since this subject is a very big one and progress 
on the lines mentioned above, while it should be 
steady and constantly increasing, is bound to 
be confined by availability of plant and skilled 


personnel. 
GRADING AND EXPORTS 


Question 2.— 


(i) We feel that it is necessary for India, to 
maintain a coal export trade for the following 
reasons :— 


There are certain countries in close proximity 
to India which have practically no coal resources 
of their own and are, therefore, India’s natural 
markets, ¢.g., Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. Any 
restriction on the export of coal from India to 
these countries might, we think, create bad feeling 
and result in répercussions in the shape of dis- 
criminatory action against other Indian commo- 
dities, or restriction on exports from these countries 
to India. 


Coal is a bulk cargo and the knowledge that 
it is possible to get coal cargoes outward from 
Calcutta undoubtedly stimulates the flow of 
tramp tonnage into Calcutta which is a good 
thing for trade in general and for special imports 
such as rice from Burma in particular. 


We think that this aspect is important in view 
ee the fact that India is a large importer of 
ood, 


After the last war there was doubt as to whether 
India was producing sufficient coal for her own 
requirements and, therefore, Government stopped 
the export of coal; when export again became 
necessary to assist the coal trade, it took a consider- 
able time to build up the export markets again. 
It would be a pity for India now to do the 
same as was done previously in similar circum- 
stances and which proved, in course of time, to 
have been a mistake. 

(ic) We consider that the Grading Board Act 
should be amended to allow the Board’s surplus 
funds to be used in advertising Indian coal. in 


export markets and in supporting Fuel Rese- 
arch, 
Question 3.— 


Durmg the 1914/1918 war and the period 
immediately after it when there was a general 
dearth of coal, India shipped considerable quan- 
tities to the middle East, but owing to the fact 
that there were no set standards to uphold, in 
many cases poor quality cargoes were exported. 
In. consequence, coal from India acquired a bad 
name with foreign buyers, and when other known 
quality coals became available from elsewhere, 
India lost her export markets almost entirely. 
Indan endeavour to recapture these in markets, 
which had become so vitally necessary, the re- 
commendations of the Coalfields Committee (1925) 
were acted upon anl the Coal Grating Board 
Act, 1925, was passed in September of that year. 
Three months later the Rules under that Act 
were gazetted. 

The answer to Question 3 is:— ‘Grading’, 
meaning the action taken under sections 4 to'8 
of the Coal Grading Act, definitely influenced 
buyers in foreign ports to purchase ‘graded’ 
Indian coals and ousted foreign coals from Indian 
ports, but once this had been done, it was. the 
coal shippers themselves and not ‘ Grading’ 
which maintained this position. The Coal Grad- 
ing Board Act in fact, fulfilled its purpose, which 
was to give to buyers of shipped coal a Govern- 
ment guarantee and, with it, confidence to 
continue buying Indian coal. When shipments are 
resumed the Act will still have this influence. 


Question 4.— 


Average prices quoted .—(From “ Indian Coal Statistics’). 


SR a en 





Jap. Indian S. A. Welsh. 
Rs. Bs. Rs. Rs. 
1939 Colombo. ; F 26/13 (nett) 26/13 (nett) 39/14 (t. i. b.) 
Singapore (Ex. Wharf) 21/5 21/9 21/3 
Burma (c. i. f.) . ; 17/8 
1937 Colombo (t.3.b.) . : 18/5-28/4 18/15-26/10 26/10-36/4 
Singapore (Ex. Wharf) 20/11 21/- 2L/11 27/2 
1936 Colombo (t.i.b.) . ; 17/5 18/5 . 27/11 
Singapore (Ex. Wharf) 16/5 17/2 17/2 27/4 
1935 Colombo (f.0.b.) . : 16/14 17/8 25/4 
Singapore (Ex. Wharf 14/12 15/8 15/8 27/2 
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Average prices quoted. Bombay. 
Indian (Dishorgarh). Welsh. S.A. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
(declared to (declared | 
1939 16/7/10 (c.i.f.) 10/12/10 Bombay im- 16/4/2 Bombay im- 
ported). ported to) 
1938 15/8/- —(”) 23/151 ( -do- ) 17/13/8 (  -do- ) 
1937 18/4/- () 22/4/4 ( -de- ) No Imports 
1936 11/11/-  (””) - . 18/6/10 (dos =) 15 /7/9 ( -do- ) 
1935 11/13/9 (’) /  , 19/14/4 ( dow) ~s14/8/9 (  -do-  ) 
Karachi. (all t.i.b.) 
Indian. Welsh. Natal. 
Rs. Rs, Rs, 
1939 20/3/- .  . : 21/0/4 
1938 21/l4- sk ; 22/9/4 
1937 19/l/) . wt : 21/-/- 
1936 14/5/44 i; ; 14/12/6 
1935 14/2/- 23 /-/- 14/12/- 
Question 5.— Question 7.— 


The introduction of the -/8/- special rebate 
in 1936 undoubtedly stimulated the export 
ot coal and, in fact, this concesgion just turned 
the scale in the Ceylon Government Railway 
contract that year, as had it not been for the 
price advantage of the concession, the Ceylon 
Railway would probably have gone to. §.A. 
coal again whereas ‘the contract that year was 
placed with India for the first time for several 
years. 


It is difficult to assess the value of these con- 
cessions at present because conditions are bound 
to have changed as a result of the war and until 
there is again a free market it is impossible to 
ascertain comparative values c.i.f. the various 
ports of export. 


Question 6.— 


The rates of freight on coal, from Jharia to the 
ports in question are as follows :- 


Karachi City. Rs.16.12.10 
Madras Harbour Rs. 13.11.7 
Bombay Rs. 14.13.7 


(¢) In each cases the figure shown includes the 
present freight surcharge of 20°, and excludes 
the production and labour fund and other cesses 
that are normally collected by the Railway 
along with railway freight. 


(#) For the purpose of this question the 
Jharia rates may be taken as typical of the Bengal/ 
Bihar coalfield. Freights from other booking 
stations are in some cases a few annas higher 
and in others a few annas lower. 


The !eve! of sea freights from Calcutta at which 
shipments to these ports become economical 
by comparison with the ra‘l route is in the nei- 
ghboucthood of :— 


Karach . : : » RBs, 121- 
Madras : : ‘ ‘ Rs, 9/- 
Bombay . . e . Rs, 12/. 


(t) We consider the whole question should 
be carefully investigated, and while we do not 
think a regrading of all coal seamg ig necessary, 
we do consider that the Coal Grading Board 
should have powers, under certain conditions, 
to regrade any coal which appears in the Grade 
list. If the destruction of good quality coals 
is, in future, prohibited, the objection to sectional 
grading disappears since it is up to the owner 
to work the section in such a way that he can 
later work the rest of the seam. 


(it) The grading of the whole of the seams whe- 
‘her in situ, or in wagons, does not necessarily 
ensure 100% extraction of the seam. It is 
pointed out that in development work only a 
section of the seam would be formed into pillars ; 
moreover, when sand stowing was adopted. thick 
seams had to be worked in sections and it is not 
possible to work a thick seam so that the uniform 
analysis of the coal produced would be obtained 
throughout the whole life of the seam. The 
present system of grading particular portions 
of the seam, therefore, is still necessary. 


Question 8,— 


The grading of coal for the internal market is 
desirable so long as it is not made compulsory. 


Question 9,— 


No, 


PORT FACILITIES 
Question 10,— 


We will not attempt to describe the coal loading 
facilities at Calcutta, but would like to draw 


attention to the reduction in coal loading berths 
from 10 before the war ‘to the present number 
of 5 ; while the concentration of loading facilities 
and the pooling of coal have contributed to the 
successful working of the Port of Calcutta under 
stress of war, these conditions are not conducive 
to satisfactory shipment of exports under normal 
trading conditions. We consider additional load- 
ing berths are necessary, and in -particular we 
wish to emphasize the complete inadequacy of the 
present stacking ground. Even with the limited 
number of shippers who have been permitted 
to operate during the war, stacking space at the 
Docks has been most inadequate, and the situation 
will be more acute when there are a large number 
of shippers operating, and a variety of different 
grades and sizes of coal held at the Docks await- 
ing shipment. : 


Question 11,-— 

We consider that generally speaking the faci- 
lities for discharging coal at Indian ports 
are inadequate, though it must be admitted 
that in a number of cases, ¢.g., Cuddalore, Tuti- 
corin, etc. this is inevitable owing to the nature 
of the port itself. Whenever the nature of the 
port peimits an endeavour should be made 
to provide the ideal conditions which are the 
discharge of coal direct into wagons with the 
steamer lying alongside the berth. Discharging 
facilities have latterly been particularly inade- 
quate at Madras. 


Question 12.— 


Bunkering facilities are available at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Cochin, Karachi, Vizagapatam 
and Chittagong. At other ports, e.g. Cuddalore, 
Negapatam, Tuticorin, Calicut, etc. no facilities. 
Facilities, where they exist, are fair. 


RAILWAY FACILITIES. — 


Question 13,— 


In our opinion the railway facilities in the 
coalfields and elsewhere are not even adequate 
to handle the present despatches of roughly 
25 million tons per annum, much less the estimated 
future requirement of 32 million tons. The 
importance of this question of coal transport 
cannot be over-emphasized, as it carries with 
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it not only the prosperity of the coal trade but - 


also the success or failure of the whole of the 
Indian industrialisation programme. We are not 


qualified to comment in detail on the existing, ' 


or desirable, railway facilities, but we will mention 
a number of general aspects of this problem 
on which we consider detailed examination to 
be necessary. 


(a) It is clear that railway transport is the 
most serious. problem for the coal industry 
at the present time and early steps 
should be taken to institute an enquiry, 
at a high level, into the subject of im- 
proving both facilities and the efficiency 
of the railway organization. 


(5) Facilities are lacking at depot stations 
and elsewhere to handle the coal traffic 
offering. In this connection it may be 


noted that in the past when larger 


tonnages of coal were handled, the Rui - 
ways (particularly in the Jharia field) had 
the comparatively easy task of moving 
coal from a smaller number of larger 
collieries, whereas these units are now 
raising much less and the traffic comes 
from a much greater number of smalier 
collieries. 


(c) Lack of power coupled with inadequate 


workshop facilities or arrears of main- 
tenance, results in an unduly high pro- 
portion of sick locos. 


(dq) The Dhanbad allotment area is a some- 


what unwieldy unit, which in normal 
times handles about 20% more traffic 
than either of the other two Bengal/ 
Bihar allotment areas. With the 
proposed expansions in the Bokaro and 
Karanpura coalfields which are essential 
if the increased output targets are to 
be achieved we think the opening of 
a separate allotment area to serve the 
Bokaro Ramgarh and Karanpura coal- 
fields should receive serious consideration. 
The headquarters of this new allotment 
area, would have to be determined in the 
light of railway operation ; possible 
alternatives are Barkakana, Bokaro and 
Gomoh. 


(e) The debacle on the E.I. Rly. in November 


1945 which was supposed to have been 
due to an epidemic of beri-beri on the 
Dinapore division suggests that the 
personnel reserved for sickness and con- 
tingencies is imadequate. 


(f) Examination of the Railways’ ability 


to cope with coal traffic should not be 
confined to the despatching end. There 
are a number o important junctions 
which have more or less permanent 
restrictions wh ch interfere seriously with 
coal movement, e.g. Mokameh Ghat 
Katni Murwara, Waltair, Khandwa, Agra 
East Bank, Ujjain, etc. Steps should 
be taken to break down these limita- 
tions. 


(g) Various restrictions have beer imposed 


uite rightly the Coal Control during 
the war on the movement of coal from 
certain collieries, fields etc. in certain 
directions for traffic reasons. The Rail- 
ways should now aim at being able to 
move any coal in any direction and accor- 
ding to the demand of consumers or 
colliery owners. 


(4) Coal, like many other Indian commodi- 


ties, is a seasonal traffic; that is 
to say that in the December/May half- 
year output, and therefore potential 
despatches, may always be expected 
to be appreciably higher than in the 
June/November half-year, Unfortuna- 
tely the busy season for coal coincides 
with the busy season for a number of 
other commodities, and this is one reason 
why coal transport is always in diffi- 
culties during this season. A more 
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serious aspect of the matter, however, is 
that this is also the season when a 
number of seasonal industries want to 
take their coal ; principal among these 
are Cotton Ginning, Sugar Mills, Rice 
Mills, Tea Gardens (partially) Tobacco 
Curing, Brick Burning, and domestic 
consumption for Northern India. In the 
majority of cases a consumer insists 
on getting his coal during the season 
or not at all ; if therefore coal cannot 
be delivered owing to transport diffi- 
culties the demand is automatically ex- 
tinguished ; the cotton is not ginned 
or the bricks are not burnt, and that 
much off take is lost for ever. This 
is a serious matter for the coal industry 
and the only solution is for the Railways, 
which are a national service, to equip 
themselves to handle the peak traffic. 
Whatever any one may do or say, India 
is, and will always remain, a seasonal 
country. 


(i) Now that all the major Railways, par- 


ticularly the B.N.R., are Government 
controlled, the old system of routing 
should be revised. Under this system, 
which is still in force, the basic principle 
is that the Railway on which the traftie 
originates carries the traffic to. the 
furthest possible point on its own system 
before handing over to a foreign Railway; 
thus coal booked at Asansol (E.1.R.) 
for Bombay would be carried as far as 
Naini before being handed over to 
the G.I.P., instead of being handed over 
to the B.N.R. at Asansol for carriage 
by the much shorter route via Nagpur. 
Many of these anomalies have been 
temporarily overcome by the Coal Dis- 
tribution organization , but the rules 
are still there and will be reverted to 
if they are not changed. We consider 
also that the telescopic rates of freight 
on coal should be applied only in the 
total distance travelled, and not cal- 
culated separately according to the dis- 
tance travelled over each individual Rail- 
way system, as at present. 


(j) It is open to question whether thero 


is an overall shortage of wagons since 
the Railway budget figures just pub- 
lished appear to indicate the contrary 
and it is possibly more a symptom 
of operational and other troubles rather 
than the actual lack of rolling stock. 


(k) We have already emphasized the impor- 


tance of coal transport both to the 
country and to the trade. At the 
time of writing there is a large unabsor- 
bed demand for coal throughout India ; 
there is also an appreciable surplus 
of available coal over and above what 
the Railways can move. The only factor 
which prevents this unabsorbed demand 
and this coal surplus from linking up, 
to the mutual benefit of the country 
and the coal trade, is the transport 
bottle-neck. The major contributor to 


this bottle-neck is the K.I.Rly. which 
handles the great bulk of the coal _ traffic; 
we consider therefore that a most search- 
ing enquiry should be made into the 
operation of this Railway and_ the 
facilities provided by it. We feel most 
strongly that the present Committee, 
with its assessors, should undertake such 
an enquiry. 


Question 14,— 


There is no standard system of supplying 
wagons to collieries. The E.I.Rly. in some cases 
have a 10 hr. loading system, wagons being 
supplied twice per day whilst at some collieries 
on the B.N.Rly. a 20 hr. loading system is in 
force. We would prefer a twice daily 12 hr. 
loading system, wagons being placed at 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. We however think that any system 
which proves of benefit to the Railway should 
be adopted provided wagons are always available 
for the 24 hrs. of the working day. 


Question 15.--- 


We consider that while there is a shortage 
of coal or transport facilities a more definite 
system of distribution should be retained rather 
than that the methods in 1940 be re-introduced. 
Whatever system of rationing is in vogue we 
emphasize that it should be most strictly adhered 
to and that to achieve the allotment (rationing) 
any short supply of wagons to a colliery on one 
day should be made up on the following day. 


Question 16,-— 


We consider that the installation, by collieries, 
of weighbridges is beneficial to both the collieries 
concerned and to the Railway administration. 
We are of the opinion that this concession should 
be resumed and that a permanent concession of 
-/1/- per ton would be adequate compensation 
to collieries. 


Question 17.— 


We consider the present system is satisfactory 
and should not be altered. 


Question 18.— 


Grants of siding accommodation to collieries 
are unnecessarily and unreasonably delayed on 
various grounds and in many cases are not allowed 
at all. Extension of the existing sidings and 
grant of new sidings up to or as near the pit mouth 
as possible should be in the hands of a statutory 
body composed of a Committee from the Railways 
and the Coal Trade. The terms of the siding 
agreement itself are most objectionable. 


Question 19.— 


At present wagons must be loaded to actual 
carrying capacity. Previously 1 ton overload 
or 2 tons underload were permitted. This margin 
should be reinstated. The installation of private 
weighbridges at sidings will eliminate overloading 
and underloading as wagons can then be adjusted 
before they leave the colliery. 
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Question 20.— 


Many collieries are fitted with mechanical 
loading devices of one type or another, and their 
efficient and economical working is dependent 
upon an assured supply of open wagons. The 
Question as framed could not be answered with- 
out producing a large amount of probably unnece- 
ssary detailed information, but it should perhaps 
suffice to state that the supply of covered em- 
pties to mechanical loading collieries, which is 
all too prevalent at the present time, results 
not only in unnecessary expenditure owing to 
double handling but also in loss of output. We 
should however perhaps mention that pilferage 
of coal from open wagons throughout the Indian 
Railway system is so heavy that every means 
should be explored of realising the ideal of a 
covered wagon that can be loaded from mechanical 
plant, We understand that there is today 4 
_ model of a covered wagon suitable for use at a 
mechanical loading plant. This was designed 
by a member of the trade and is now in the posse- 
ssion of the Chief Mining Engineer of the Railway 
Board. 


Question 21.—~ 


We do not think the introduction of the group 
system of railway freights will be feasible. 


Question 22,— 


Except for major industries such as ‘steel, 
cement, etc. we do not think consumers. would 
be attracted by seasonal freight rates. In their 
case it would probably not be profitable for the 
Railways to offer rates that would be really 
attractive, and moreover the limited stacking 
space of most consumers would probably prevent 
them from building up sufficiently large stocks 
to give any appreciable measure of traffic relief 
to the Railways during the busy season... We 
have already touched op the subject of seasonal 
consumers in para (h) of our reply to question 13 
of the Questionnaire, and we do not think many 
of them would be prepared to lock up money 
by buying their coal six months ahead of an 
always uncertain season ; as a single instance we 
quote the case of Cotton Ginning factories, a 
large number of which are owned by big operators 
or speculators and only let out at the beginning 
of the season, often to a different party each 
season. 


RAISING COSTS : 
Question 23.— 


Such figures as have been received are attached 
in original, 


Question 24.— 


There have only been relatively few coal cutters 
installed over the last 10 years. In the first 
place the cost of installation of machines was 
more than the Industry could in its depressed 
state carry and in the second place when during 
the war a better price for coal was obtained 
coal cutters were in very short supply. 


At present there is little difference in cost 
between coal cut by haud and that cut by 
machine. 





Lack of spares, coupled with the dearth of 
trained operators has largely militated against 
machines being used to their full advantage and 
in old mines machines cannot, be used to any 
great extent in pillar cutting where galleries have 
originally been driven high in thick seams. In 
new fields machines can probably be used at 
least in development but conditions under- 
ground must be the deciding factor. 


Generally speaking the trend is towards in- 
creased mechanisation. 


Question 25.—~ 


It is the normal practice to lay rails as near 
the working face as possible. The shortage of 
loading labour following the withdrawal of the 
women from the mines will no doubt provide 
a further incentive to all collieries to reduce the 
carrying distance for loaders. 


STOWING : 
Question 31. 


(t) We consider that, although restricted in 
its scope, the Stowing Board has already done 
valuable work by not only encouraging voluntary 
stowing but also by providing the means of 
dealing with fires which threatened extensive 
mining areas. 


(1) There have been complaints in connection 
with the slowness of dealing with applications» 
when immediate action may be called for but 
apart from this we consider that the extent 
of assistance given to collieries doing voluntary 
stowing is not sufficient and the revenue now 
being collected, or even the maximum which 
could be collected under the Act, would 
not be sufficient to meet more than a small part 
of the cost of voluntary stowing operations. 
By far the greater portion of stowing at present 
done is in the interests of conservation as well 
as for safety ; this being so the Board have had 
to limit the quantum of assistance in cases where 
voluntary stowing is being undertaken. 


(itt) We propose to deal with this matter in 
detail in answer to Questionnaire LI. 


Question 32.— 


Such figures as have been received are attached 
in original. 


MISCELLANEOUS : 


Question 33.— 


During the war it has been possible to acquire 
land for mining purposes under the Defence 
of India Rules and the ease with which this has 
been effected has thrown in to relief the inade- 
quacy of the previous arrangements under the 
Land Acquisition Act. The normal procedure 
of acquiring land takes at least six months and 
in many instances land is required urgently by 
collieries for purposes such as dumping over- 
burden spoil from open cast workings, depillaring 
operations, construction of huts for temporary 
labour, etc. It is therefore most important 





*Not printed 


et 


*Not printed. 
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that modifications to the existing procedure 
should be introduced by which Coal Companies 
can be put in possession of the land they require 
with not more than one month from the date of 
application. 


Tt is understood that the Provincial Governments 
will no longer allow land to be acquired under 
the Defence of India Rules and early action 
is required to amend the existing legislation. 


Question 34,— 


Briquetting has, as far as we know, only been 
carried out in recent years in the Assam and 
Baluchistan coalfields. In the latter the controlled 
price of briquettes is Rs. 55/- explant with the 
cost of coal at about Rs. 30/-. Even then bri- 
quettes are more costly than steam coal imported 
from the Bengal/Bihar fields, and briquetting 
is therefore obviously not a commercial proposi- 
tion in Bengal/Bihar where steam coal is freely 
available at lower prices. In our opinion it is 
only a possible proposition in the tertiary coal- 
fields of Assam, Baluchistan and the Punjab, 
where firstly the percentage of steam coal produced 
is negligible and almost the entire. output is 
slack, and secondly the finished product has a 
substantial freight advantage over steam coal 
imported from the more distant fields. 


Question 35.— 


(i) A certain amount of research on _ froth 
flotation was made by Randall in 1920 and since 
then this subject has been investigated from 
time to time by individuals. So far as we 
are aware in the majority of cases the results 
were negative and until recently nothing tangible 
has been achieved. During the past few years 
“float and sink’ tests have been carried out at 
the Indian School of Mines by Dr. C. Forrester 


Mr. J. Thomas, Messrs. Anderson Wright & 
Co’s. Chief Mining Engineer, has made a special 
study of this subject over a long period. Large 
scale tests on the gravity principle have 
been carried out and the erection of the first 
washing plant in India is now contemplated by 
them in the Bokaro coalfield. 


The significance of these results is that high 
ash coking coals which are amenable to washing 
treatment can be cleaned to produce low ash 
coking coals, which can be used for blending 
with inferior coking coals not amenable to washing 
or which cannot be washed economically. 


The problem, however, is not simple. Whether 
or not a coal seam is amenable to washing depends 
on the physical character of its constituents 
and a physical survey of each seam is, therefore, 
necessary as a preliminary research to investiga- 
tion of washing possibilities. 


(ii) The cconomics of coal washing are that 
it is a feasible proposition when the increased 
amount which can be realised for washed coal 
is more than the total cost of washing, including 
capital outlay on plant and the cost of raising the 
impurities which are rejected. 


Question 36,— 


A comprehensive list of research subjects has 
already been given in the Indian Mining Associa- 
tion’s letter addressed to the Secretary of the Indian 
Coalfields Committee, dated 17th January, coupled 
with the suggestion that the activities and scope 
of any Research organisation formed should be 
directed by a special Board mainly representing 
the interests of producers and users of coal rather 
than any particular Government Department 
and the support of the principal industrial enter- 
prises shoal be enlisted through their existing 
Associations. 


Question 37.— 


This question we assure is mainly addressed 
to those who produce metallurgical coke but we 
consider that the question of removal of excise 
on Benzol is necessary if encouragement for 
production is to be given. 


Question 38,— 


Yes ; these can be extended as it becomes 
necessary. 


Question 39,— 


We are not aware of any educational facilities 
entirely run by the State for the children of 
coal fields labour and staff, but there are a number 
of Higher English Schools which receive the 
grant-in-aid and which exist on the grant-in-aid 
and the tuition fees. We are aware that the 
conduct of such schools is most difficult owing 
to inadequate funds. Many collieries run small 
primary Schools or Middle English Schools which 
are attended both by the children of labour and 
staff and in some cases scholarships are g ven 
for selected children to procéed to the local H.E. 
Schools: In the main Technical Schools 
are poor in equipment and it is our opinion that 
even in the Dhanbad School of Mines the standard 
of education achieved by the students should 
be_ higher. 


Question 40,— 


We are convinced that it is not is possible to 
persuade the present labour force to work 
one hundred per cent. at the collieries since 
they are predominantly agricultural workers who 
only attend the mine as part-time labourers. 
We believe that improvements may result in the 
migratory tendencies of the present colliery labour 
force if they are provided with consumer goods 
and are educated to enjoy a higher standard of 
living. We do not think it will be possible 
to establish a really permanent labour force 
unless it proves practicable to introduce sufficient 
unskilled labour of a different type. A long 
term policy should be to encourage the labour 
in the use of greater comforts of life and to 
provide good housing conditions and other similar 
amenities. The Coal Mines Welfare Fund 
now 'n force and the trade has every hope thot 
with its help these objects can be achieved. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 
LAND ACQUISITION FOR COLLIERY PURPOSES 


Question 33 of the first Questionnaire issued 
by the Indian Coalfields Committees read. as 
follows 


iT 


33. It has been frequently suggested 
that Section 84 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act should be amended to facilitate 
the summary acquisition of surface 
rights over land for colliery purposes. 
Have difficulties continued to be 
experienced due to the absence of this 
power and, if so, of what nature and 
degree of acuteness ?”. 


The reply submitted. by the Indian Mining 
Association was as follows :—— 


“ During the war it has been possible to 
acquire land for mining purposes under 
the Defence of India Rules and the 
ease with which this has been effected 
has thrown into relief the inadequacy 
of the previous arrangements under the 
Land Acquisition Act. The normal pro- 
cedure of acquiring land takes at least 
six months and in many instances land 
is required urgently by collieries for 
purposes such as dumping overburden 
spoil from open cast workings, depillar- 
ing operations, construction of huts for 
temporary labour etc. It is therefore 
most important that modifications to 
the existing procedure should be 
introduced by which Coal Companies 
can be put in possession of the land they 
require within not more than one month 
from the date of application. 


It is understood that the provincial Govern- 
ments will no longer allow land to be 
acquired under the Defence of India 
Rules and early action is required to 
amend the existing legislation”. 


This note deals more fully with the difficulties, 
which continue to be experienced by Colliery 
Companies on account of the absence of summary 
acquisition powers, and also discusses possible 
legislative remedies. 


Acquisition by private negotiation.—Collieries 
generally have to resort to private negotiations 
with surface occupiers due to the inadequacy 
of satisfactory statutory powers which are dealt 
with below. Surface occupiers include landlords 
as well as tenants, the relations between the 
two being governed by the provisions of the 
local Tenancy Acts in the case of agricultural 
holdings, and the Transfer of Property Act in the 
cage of non-agricultural holdings. These special 
reationships usually preclude the possibility 
of direct negotiation with tenants as the tenants’ 
rights are restricted. In disposing of his holding 
a tenant cannot confer the right to utilise the 
tenancy for any purpose other than that for which 
it was created generally agriculture, or in the case 
of homstead lands, residential. The Colliery Com- 
nanies have therefore to conduct their negotia- 
tons through the landlord and frequently this 
involves dealing with agents of absentee land 


lords or with groups of co-sharers who can seldom 
be persuaded to join in any settlement. In 
cases where the colliery owner is also the immediate 
landlord of the surface occupier the difficulty 
in securing land has in the past been less marked, 
but tenants having rights of occupancy are be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the security 
of their position and have already realised the 
urgency of the need of the colliery authorities 
and the latters’ difficulty in obtaining possession 
by any other means, Where groups of houses 
are concerned, it is sometimes impossible to induse 
the occupiers to vacate even though liberal 
compensation and alternative sites are offered, 
and a serious position arises when these buildings 
become dangerous due to undermining for which 
the colliery manager is resposnsible under the 
Mines Act. 


In recent years the increase in price of agricul- 
tural produce has been the cause of inflation in the 
prices demanded for agricultural land. Rates 
as high as Rs. 2,400/- per acre are being demanded 
for rent free first class paddy land ; such rates 
as this cannot have any economic justification. 


Power provided in Mining leases. —Most mining 
leases contain clauses which purport to give to 
the Colliery Company certain powers which it 
can exercise when required to obtain possession 
ofland. The mining leases are, however, granted 
by proprietor who have themselves no direct 
possession of the surface land comprised in the 
leasehold, except in some cases of waste lands 
which have not been settled. Even these are 
not available when there is an immediate tenure- 
holder in possession of the whole mouzah. As 
such tenure-holders and tenants are not parties 
to the mining leases the clauses conveying these 
powers are not binding on themin any way. And 
although the landlord usually undertakes to exert 
his influence in obtaining possession of land it 
is frequently the experience of collieries that no 
help is forthcoming. 


Tenancy Acts.—Section 50 of the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act which is in force in the Jharia 
Coalfield area reads as follows :— 


“50 (1). Notwithstanding anything contained 
in Sections 46 & 47, the Deputy Commissioner 
may,— 


(2) On the application of the landlord of a 
holding and on being satisfied that he is desirous 
of acquiring the holding or any part thereof for 
some reasonable and sufficient purpose having 
relation to the good of the holding or of the tenure 
of estate in which it is comprised such as the use 
of the land for any charitable, religious or educa- 
tional purpose, or for the purpose of manufacture 
or irrigation or as building ground for any such 
purpose, or for access to land used or required 
for any such purpose, and after such enquiry 
as the Deputy Commissioner may think neces. 
sary, authorise the acquisition thereof by tke 
landlord upon such condition as the Deputy 
Commissioner may think ft and _ require 
the tenant to sell his interest in the holding or 


part to the landlord upon such terms as may be 
approved by the Deputy Commissicner, including 
compensation to the tenant, 


‘ 6) On the application of the landlord of a 
tenure or holding and on being satisfied that he 
is desirous of acquiring any land within the said 
tenure or holding for the purpose of mining or 
for any other purpose which the local Govern- 
ment may by notification declare to be subsidiary 
thereto or for access to land used or required 
for such purpose and after such inquiry as the 
Deputy Commissioner may think necessary, au- 
thorise the acquisition by the landlord or such 
land or part thereof upon such conditions as the 
Deputy Comm’ss‘oncr may think fit, and require 
all persons hold’ng interests directly or indirectly 
subordinate to him in the land to sell their in- 
terests to the said landlord upon payment to 
every such holder of such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may determine. 


(2) (a) In determining the compensation to be 
paid under this Section the Deputy Commissioner 
shall take into consideration the matters specified 
in clauses first to fifthly of Section 23 of the 
Land Acquisition Act, 1894, and the damage, 
if any, resulting from the diminution of the 
profits of the land between the time of the 
publication of the notice under sub-section (3) 
and the time when the person making the appli- 
cation under clause (a) or clause (0) of sub-section 
(1) makes tender of compensation under sub- 
section (5). 


(6) The Deputy Commissioner shall not take 
into consideration any of the matters specified 
in clauses first to sixthly of Section 24 o* the 
Land Acquisition Act, 1894, nor any outlay or 
improvements on, or disposal of, the land acquired 
commended, made or effected after the date of 
of the publication of the notice under sub-section 


(3). 


(c) The Deputy Commissioner shall in addition 
to the market value of the land ascertained in 
accordance with the provisions of clause (a) of 
this sub-section award to the holder of 
any interest acquired under this section a sum 
of 20 percentum on such market-value in con- 
sideration of the compu'sory nature of the ac- 
quisition. 


(3) The Deputy Commissioner shall, before 
holding the inquiry mentioned in clause (a) or 
clause (b) of sub-section (1), give notice in the 
prescribed manner of the application for acqui- 
sition under this section and of his intention to 
hold such inquiry, to all persons known or believed 
to be interested in any !fand proposed to be 
acquired, and shall reccive and decide any objec- 
tion to the proposed acquisition which may 
be made by any person ; , 


Provided that if any person, being the owner 
or Jessee of the minerals lying under the land 
proposed for acquisition or under any part thereof 
shall so object to the Dy. Comm. such land or 
part of, there as the case may be, shall not be 
acqu'red under clause (6) of sub-section (1). 
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Provided also that if the landlord applies for 
the acquisition ofa part of a holding, whether 
such part includes the homestead land of the 
raiyat or not, the Deputy Commissioner shall 
if the raiyat does not wish to retain the remainder 
of the holding, reject the application for acqui- 
sition, unless the landlord is willing to acquire 
the entire holding. 


(4) On the acquisition under this section of 
a part of any tenure or holding the Deputy Com- 
missioner may order such reduction o° rent as 
may be fair and equitable. 


(5) If the landlord making an_ application, 
under clause (a) or clause (b) of sub-section (1\ 
tenders to any person whose holding or interest 
or part thereof is being acquired, such sum as 
the Deputy Commssioner has determined as 
compensation under sub-section (2) and such 
person refused the same, the Deputy Commissione 
may, on the landlord depositing the said sum with 
the Deputy Commissioner, give possession ol 
such holding or interest to the landlord in thé 
prescribed manner, 


(6) Any person interested who has not accepted 
the award under this section may, by written 
application presented to the Deputy Commissioner 
within six weeks of the date of the award, require 
that the matter be referred to the principa. 
Civil Court or original jurisdiction for deter- 
mination in accordance with the procedure pre- 
scribed in Part [IT of the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894. 


(7) Nothing hercin contained shall enable the 
Deputy Commissioner to authorise the acquisi- 
tion of any part of a holding whereon a temple 
mosque or other place of worship sacred grave 
burial or burning ground exists.” 


The corresponding provision in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in Section 84 which reads as fol- 
lows :- 


“ 84, A Civil Court may, on the application 
of the landlord of a holding, and on being satisfied 
that he is desirous of acquiring the holding or 
part thereof for some reasonable and sufficient 
purpose having relation to the good of the holding 
or of the estate in which it is comprised, including 
the use of the ground as building ground or for 
any religious, educational or charitable purpose, 
and on being satisfied on the certificate of the 
Collector that the purpose is reasonable and 
sufficient, 


authorise the acquisition thereof by the landlord 
upon such conditions as the Court may think 
fit and require the tenant to sell his interest in 
the whole or such part of the holding to the 
landlord upon such terms as may be approved 
by the Court, includng full compensation to 
the tenant”. 


Recourse has frequently been had to Section 
50 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act in the Jharia 
coalfields. The procedure is less cumbrous than 
that of the Land Acquisition Act, apart from other 
defects of the latter Act to which reference is 
made below. In applying this Section an app 
lication is made in Court and the rates of com 
pensat’on are fixed by the Court possession bein; 


made over to the landlord of the holding. The 
defect in the Section is self-evident, as the power 
is restricted to the landlord whose co-operation 
has to be sought. This frequently proves di- 
fficult and causes considerable delay. 


In Bengal it should be noted that no corres- 
ponding power is given to acquire land for indus- 
trial purposes and the questionnaire refers to 
this point in suggesting a suitable amendment 
to Section 84. It seems, however, undesirable 
to press for this amendment which is far from 
being a satisfactory solution. The question na- 
turally arises as to whether both Acts could be 
amended to confer the right on colliery companies 
and not on the landlords, but this appears wholly 
impracticable as the purpose of the Tenancy 
Acts is to regulate the relationship between a 
tenant and his landlord. Any amendments on 
the lines needed will appear to be quite outside 
the scope of the Acts. 


Power under the Land Acquisition Act.—The 
procedure in acquiring land for companies is 
laid down in certain sections of the Act. I 
quote the chief sections below:—- 


“ Sec. 4. (1) Whenever it appears to the 
Local Government that land in any locality is 
needed or likely to be needed for any public purpose 
a notification to that effect shail be published 
in the official Gazette, and the Collector shall 
cause public notice of the substance of such 
notification to be given at convenient places 
in the said locality, 


(2) Thereupon it shall be lawful for any officer, 
either generally or specially authorised | by 
such Government in this behalf, and for his 
servants and workmen, 


to enter upon.and survey and take levels of 
any land in such locality ; 


to dig or bore into the sub-soil ; 


to do all other acts necessary to ascertain 
whether the land is adapted for such purpose ; 


-, to set out the boundaries of the land proposed 
to be taken and the intended line of the work 
(if any) proposed to be made thereon ; 


to mark such leve’s, boundaries and line by- 
placing marks and cutting trenches ; and 


where otherwise the survey cannot be coms 
pleted and the levels taken and the boundariey 
and line marked, to cut down and clear awa: 
any part of any standing crop, fence or jungle 


Provided that no person shall enter into any 
building or upon any enclosed court or garden 
attached to a dwelling house (unless with the 
consent of the occupier thereof) without previ- 
ously giving such occupier at least seven days’ 
notice in writting of his intention to do so. 


Sec. 38, (1). The Local Government may 
authorize any officer of any Company desiring 
to acquire land for its purposes to exercise the 
powers conferred by section 4. 


(2) In every such case section 4 shall be con- 
strued as if for the words “ for such purpose” 
the words “ for the pruposes of the Company” 
were substituted ; and section 5 shall be construed 
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as if after the words ‘ the officer” the words 
‘of the Company” were inserted. 


Sec. 39. The provisions of section 6 to 37 
(both inclusive) shall not be put in force in order 
to acquire land for any Company, unless with 
the previous consent of the Local Government, 
nor unless the Company shall have executed 
the agreement hereinafter mentioned. 


Sec. 40. (1). Such consent shall not be given 
unless the Local Government be satisfied , either 
on the report of the Collector under Section 5A 
sub-section (2), or by an enquiry heid as here- 
inafter provided, ~ 

(a) that the purpose of the acquisition is to 
obtain land for the erection of dwelling houses 
for workmen employed by the Company or for 
the provision of amenties directly connected 
therewith, or 


(b) That such acquisition is needed for the 
construction of some work, and that such work 
is likely to prove useful to the public. 


(2) Such enquiry shall be held by such officer 
and at such time and place as the Local Govern- 
ment shall appoint. 


(3) Such officer may summon and enforce 
the attendance of withnesses and compel pro- 
duction of documents by the same means and, 
as far as possibie, in the same manner as is pro- 
vided by the Code of Civil Procedure in the case 
of a Civil Court. 


Sec. 41, If the Local Government is satisfied 
after considering the report if any, of the Collector 
under section 5A, sub-section (2), or on the report 
of the officer making an enquiry under section 
40 that the purpose of the proposed acquisition 
is to obtain land for the erection of dwelling houses 
for workmen employed by the Company or for 
the provision of amenities directly connected 
therewith, or that the proposed acquisition is 
needed for the construction of a work, and that 
such work is likely to prove useful to the publict 
it shall, require the Company to enter into an 
agreement with the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, providing to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government for the following matters, 
namely :— 


(1) the payment to Government of the cost 
of the acquisition; 


(2) the transfer, on such payment, of the land 
io the Company; 


(3) the terms on which the land shall be held 
by the Company; 


(4) where the acquisition is for the purpose 
of erecting dwelling houses or the provision of 
amenities connected therewith, the time within 
which the conditions on which and the manner 
in which the dwelling houses or amenities shall 
be erected or provided ; and 


(5) where the acquisition is for the construc- 
tion of any other work, the time within which 
and the conditions on which the work shall be 
executed and maintained and the terms on which 
the public shall. be entitled to uae the work ”, 


It will be noted that in these sections stress 
is laid upon the purpose of the acquisition which 
must be for the public benefit. It has been 
established that when the primary object is 
personal gain, whether that be of a private in- 
dividual or of a Company, the public benefit 
resulting from the action of the person or the 
Company, is too remote and the purpose cannot 
be said to be a public purpose. On the other 
aand, the Government has been constituted 
the proper authority for deciding what a public 
purpose is, It will be seen therefore that there 
is at any rate some measure of doubt as to whether 
a colliery company can legally invoke as a matter 
of right the provisions of the Land Acquisition 
Act to acquire its land. Jt is true that in the 
past collieries have used the Act but it is uncertain 
what attitude Government may take, particulary 
if any one affected by the proposed acquisition 
makes strong representation to Government pro- 
testing against the acquisition on these grounds. 


The wording of the above sections shows in 
fact that acquisitions which are not for carrying 
out public works to be used by the public are 
not intended to come within the scope of the 
Act ; the agreement which has to be executed 
stating the terms on which the public may use 
the work is meaningless in the case of lands 
acquired for depillaring purposes etc. In one 
respect only is the Act clear, and that is where 
land is acquired in connection with building 
workmen’s houses and providing amenities. 


Apart from the legal difficulties which might 
arise the procedure is long and complicated. and 
a considerable time always elapsed before , posse- 
ssion can be given. Reference has been made al- 
ready to the lapse of emergency powers under the 
Defence of India Rules and it has become all 
the more urgent that steps should be taken to 
assist colliery companies in this important 
matter. 


Suggested remedies.—The most practicable reme~ 
dy seems to be to introduce legislation at th® 
Centre to amend the Land Acquisition Act s° 
as to clarify the position of colliery companies. 
For instance, sec. 38 (2) might be redrafted to 
make it clearly applicable in cases where the 
purpose of the company were not necessarily 
public purposes as referred to in Section 4 so 
as to eliminate any legal difficulty over this 
point. 


Section 40 also appears to need a suitable 
addition to provide for the various purposes 
other than erection of workman’s dwelling houses 
for which land is required by colliery companies, 
and consequential changes would require to be 
made in Section 41, 


In addition to the above amendments, provi- 
sion should be made in the Act itself for the 
introduction ofa summary system whereby pos- 
session shall be made over within one month 
of the first application, on deposit of a sum to be 
settled by the Collector pending assessment and 
apportionment ef compensation. 
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WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE 
INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION, 
QUESTIONNAIRE JI 
Answer to Question No. 1 


We do not consider that the division of rese 
ponsibility for the coal mining industry between 
the Provinces and the Centre is satisfactory. 
There is no uniformity of action between the 
various Provincial Governments with the result 
that as far as Provincial matters are concerned 
the various coalfields do not stand on the same 
footing : any one province may be artificially 
assisted or hindered in competition with the 
other accoiding to the dictates of the Provincial 
Governments in power at any given time. We 
are therefore of the opinion that the Central 
Government should take over powers from the 
Provincial Governments to regulate all matters 
in connection with mines and mineral develop- 
ment. 


In support of the opinion given above we would 
point out the following factors in favour of 
Central as against Provincial control of the 
industry. 

(a) The Mines Department is on an All 
India basis and if it had been worked 
on a Provincial basis would be very 
much. less efficient than it is today and 
would also have to provide duplicate 
staff in every Province. 

(6) The bulk of Labour Legislation affecting 
the coal industry is on an All India 
basis and variation between Provinces 
on this matter would have the most 
serious repercussions on the industry. 

(c) If it is decided it is essential to impose 
some measure of control regulating the 
winning and consumption of coking coals, 
this must be on an All India basis ‘if 
it is to be effective, 

(d) The boundaries of Coalfields do not coincide 
with Provincial boundaries and, if there- 
fore the control of the industry is 
Provincial, serious anomalies must arise. 


The above-mentioned points clearly indicate 
that the majority of the bigger problems in the 
coal industry must be under Central control and 
it would therefore be most undesirable to leave 
the balance of Government contacts with the 
industry on a Provincial basis. 


The extent to which powers over the industry 
should be exercised by Government and whether 
they should cover Production and Distribution 
of coal is dealt with in our replies to other sections 
of this Questionnaire. 

Answer to Question 2 


We consider it essential that there should be 
one separate Central Department dealing with 
all questions relating to minerals and mines 
including the coal Industry. During the war 
Government control of the coal industry has 
worked as well if not better than similar control 
over other industries with the exception that the 
division of power between the Supply Department 
and the Labour Department has led to a lack 
of liaison between these Departments and a 
diminution of the efficiency of the main body 


responsible for coal industry control viz. the 
Coal Commissioner's Office which is primarily 
responsible to the Supply Department. We are 
of the opinion that the problems confronting the 
coal industry and other industries concerned 
with minerals can only bo satisfactorily handled 
if they are dealt with by a department concen- 
trating entirely on this subject and centralising 
under its control all Governmental relations 
with the industries in question. 


In connection with the matter of prior consul- 
tation with the industry before the introduction 
of new legislation, we would invite reference to 
our reply to question 37 of this questionnaire. 


We are in favour of the Departnient being 
created under a Member of H.E. The Viceroy’s 
Council and that he should be responsible only 
for this Department. 


Il 
ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 
Answer to 
Question 3. 


We consider that the structure of the units 
of production in the coal industry is satisfactory 
with the following two exceptions :— 


(a) Certain of the units are of an unecono- 
mic size and might therefore increase 
their efficiency by voluntary amalga- 
mation. 


(6) Certain aspects of the policy pursued 
in the past by the Administration-in- 
charge of the Government Railway col- 
lieries has not been in the best interests 
of the industry as a whole. 


Answer to 
Question 4 


We consider that the Managing Agency system 
in the coal industry has never shown its value 
to greater effect than during the last twenty 
years. In considering the merits and demerits 
of this system it must be borne in mind that 
in the Indian coal industry the individual 
units of production are very much smaller than 
their opposite numbers in countries such as 
England, America and Holland and are therefore 
less able to stand on their own as regards finance, 
equipment, staff, etc. 


During the period stretching from the middle 
1920s up to 1939 the Indian coal industry was 
in a state of acute depression with production 
costs almost equal to if not above the selling 
price. The supply of coal exceeded the demand 
and every possible measure to reduce costs was 
taken by the collieries leading to cut-throat 
prices, straitened finances and the passing of 
dividends. Many of the smaller collieries 
went inte liquidation and the main reason for 
the bulk of the Indian coal industry not suffering 
the same fate was that the majority of the larger 
eollieries were run by Managing Agents who 
were prepared to advance their own money ta 
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keep collieries going and in many cases forego 
their remuneration. 


It would be correct to state that a very large 
part was played in the development of the Indian 
coal industry by British interests which were, 
in fact, primarily responsible for the commence- 
ment of coalmining by modern methods in this 
country. Today, however , the position is that 
under the Managing Agency system, whether 
Indian or European, collieries are almost entirely 
owned by indian shareholders and the only in- 
terests of Managing Agents are that they receive 
a percentage on profits in return for supplying 
technical and business management of a most 
efficient nature, without which the coal industry 
in this country would not be as highly developed. 
as it is at present. 


The Managing Agency houses have a long and 
progressive tradition behind them and to maintain 
this they are accustomed to taking a long view 
They-have interests besides coal to look to and 
it is unlikely that they will spoil this reputation 
by sacrificing the colliery companies under their 
management for the benefit of their other in- 
terests. 


During the war years the coal industry has 
entered a period of prosperity but a prosperity 
combined with a serious shortage of equipment. 
This has been largely mitigated by the fact that 
the Managing Agents controlling large groups 
of collieries have been able to arrange for ex- 
changes of plant from one colliery to another 
under their control and have thus avoided the 
reductions in output which must naturally have 
resulted if every colliery was dependent on only 
its Own resources. 


Reverting to the question of the size of the 
average unit in the Indian coal industry 
it should be emphasized that under these conditions. 
certain important advantages are obtained by 
the grouping of collieries. Amongest these advan- 
tages the following may be enumerated:— 


(1) The employment of technical staff of 
greater ability and experience that could 
be afforded by individual collieries. 


(2) The centralisation and provision on a 
modern and elaborate scale of. facilities 
and amenities of the following nature :— 


Survey Offices 
Zemindary Offices 
Workshops 

Hospital & Medical Staft 


(3) The installation of schemes requiring: 
large sums of capital which are designed 
to serve not one but a group of collieries. 
In this connection we would particularly 
mention the winning, transport and stow- 
ing of sand by ropeways which in many 
cases involves the outlay of very large 
sums of money and a delay of a number 
of years before a return is obtained 
on this investment. 
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(4) The centralisation of the organisation 
in Calcutta for the purchase of stores 
and equipment and the sale of coal. 
The larger groups of collieries purchase 
stores and sell coal to the value of 
many crores of rupees per year and 
for this purpose employ the very 
minimum of staff. If each individual 
Colliery Company has to provide and 
pay for its own organisation the 
cost will be very considerably in- 
creased and the efficiency and flexibility 
of the system appreciably reduced. 


We are therefore of the opinion that not only 
has the development of the coal industry been 
largely due to the Managing Agency system 
but that its continuance on satisfactory lines 
is dependent on the perpetuation of the same 
system. It is in fact indisputable that today 
the most efficient collieries and those providing 
the greatest amenities for labour and staff are 
those controlled by Companies under the Manag- 
ing Agency system. 

The remuneration of the Managing Agents 
today is far from excessive, the services they 
render the Coal Companies are invaluable and 
it has been ascertained from experience that no. 
other system can run a large organisation including 
a multiplicity of small units on such an economic 
and efficient basis. 

Answer to 
Question 5 

The close alliance between units of coal pro- 
duction and consuming interests such as steel, 
cement, etc. is a feature common to the industry 
in all countries of the world from America to 
Australia. We do not consider it an unhealthy 
development provided it is of reasonable pro- 
portions and does not reach the stage at which 
consuming interests by the size of their holding 
can dictate the policy and price structure of the 
industry as a whole. QOne argument in favour 


of a proportion of the coal industry being allied. 


to large consumers’ interests is that the output 
of such collieries has an assured market which 
induces a degree of stability which is beneficial 
to the labour and staff concerned. 
Answer to 
Question 6 

Following on our reply to question 5 we consider 
that the Indian Government Railways provide 
an instance where a consuming interest has 
obtained so large a control of the industry that 
it can affect and damage the prosperity of the 
industry as a whole. We have no objection 
and in fact consider it desirable that the Indian 
Government Railways should, own and operate 
their own collieries. In so doing, however, they 
should endeavour to combine working their own 
collieries to the maximum advantage to the 
railways with maintaining the whole coal 
industry in a state of efficiency and prosperity. 
During the last twenty years, however, the Indian 
Government Railways collieries have taken advan- 
tage of the fact that they are a non-commercial 
concern and are not compelled to work on a 
competitive basis. This combined with the fact 
that a large proportion of their coal is quarry 


coal which can be worked relatively cheaply 
compared to coal from deep pits, has enabled 
them to force down the gerneral level of prices 
in the industry to a stage where normal com- 
mercial concerns could not work at a profit and 
to maintain their very existence were compelled 
to adopt methods of mining which resulted 
in cheap coal but not necessarily efficient working. 
We are in fact of the opinion that the Railway 
Board’s coal purchase policy combined with the 
ownership of collieries by the Railways has been 
one of the main factors in the last twenty years 
in depressing the coal industry, reducing the 
general level of efficiency therein and inrroduc- 
ing many undesirable technical features. 


In sunmary, we are of the opinion that there 
is nothing inherently undesirable in the existence 
of the Indian Government Railway collieries 
provided that their administration and_ the 
Railway Board’s purchase policy is formulated 
on a basis which does not involve the sacrifice 
of the interests of the mining industry as a whole. 
It must be remembered that Railway collieries 
in producing coal have competitive advantages | 
in as much as thay do not pay taxes. 


During the last 20 years coal production by the 
Railway collieries has resulted in depressed prices 
of purchased coal to an uneconomic level and 
it is, in our opinion, highly questionable whether 
it-is moral for the State to produce coal with the 
result that the purchase price from commercial 
producers is depressed below that of economic 
production. As an example of this a statement 
showing coal purchase prices by the State Rail- 
ways between 1929/30 and 1938/39 is attached. 
(Appendix ‘A’). 

On this subject we strongly recommend your 


‘Committee to read paragraphs 209 to 215 of the 
Tndian Mining Association's Memorandum on 


the Report of the Coal Mining Committee (1937) 
which will be found in Appendix ‘B’ to this 
reply. 
‘OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT. 


Answer to 
Question 7 


We agree that the present system of ownership. 
of mineral rights and the uncontrolled grant 
of leases can lead and has in the past led to certain 
undesirable features in the coal industry such as 
undue fragmentation, leasing of uneconomic areas 
and the prevention of connection between 
one property and another. In certain cases 
individual lessors have acted both to the best 
advantage of themselves and the coal industry 
but in others lessors have proved obstructive and. 
also due to ignorance have worked against their 
own best interests. In our opinion this state 
of affairs can best be remedied by the introduction 
of legislation controlling the terms and conditions 
on which leases can be granted in the future and 
giving the power to make alterations and 
amendments to leases already in existence. We 
agree an alternative method of dealing with this 
problem would be the acquisition of all mineral 
rights by the Government but it appears probable 
that Government could obtain the same objective 
in the way of more efficient working of coal 


without involving itself in the heavy expenditure 
that would be necessary and without setting 
up the complicated mechanism that would be 
required to administer all mineral rights in this 
country. We consider that Governments objec- 
tive in the shape of efficient administration and 
the ready rectification of defective provisions 
in existing leases can be more efficiently achieved 
by the introduction of amending legislation than 
by placing this complicated matter under 
- the control of a Government Department. 


Answer to 
Question 8 


As mentioned above we consider that Govern- 
ment could by suitable legislation control the 
terms of future leases and amend past leases 
without acquisition and obtain equally efficient 
results thereby. If, however, we are asked to 
choose between the alternatives of State acquisi- 
tion of mineral rights and State administration 
on behalf of the existing owners, we would 
consider that the latter alternative is preferable. 
We would however suggest that in such circum- 
stances State administration should only be 
enforced where incompetency on the part of the 
existing owner can be proved. This has in certain 
instances been virtually the case where the 
Court of Wards has administered Estates on 
behalf of minors or bankrupts and in the majority 
of cases such administration has been of a high 
order of efficiency and probity. 


- It should not be lost sight of that certain 
owners of mineral rights particularly intermediate 
tenants have acted and are acting not only in 
an efficient but far-sighted manner. Royalty 
owners have undertaken large scale and expensive 
prospecting operations without the possibility 
of obtaining any appreciable return for a period 
of 10 to 20 years from the date of commencement 
of such prospecting. 

Answer to 

Question 9 


In the event of minerals rights remaining 
undisturbed we consider that Government should 
introduce legislation controlling the terms and 
conditions on which coal-bearing lands are leased 
in future. This legislation should have reference 
more to items such as wayleave, depillaring r ghts, 
sizes of areas to be leased, etc. rather than the 
actual royalty and salami to be paid. We 
would draw the Committee’s attention in this 
respect to our reply to question 68 of this Ques- 
tionnaire. 


Answer to 
Question 10 


We are most emphatically opposed to State 
working of coal in this country. Our views on 
the State’s part in coal distribution and market- 
ing are covered in our replies to other 
section of this Questionnaire and we will deal 
therefore only with the question of State 
ownership and operation of mines. 


The argument that nationalization of coal 
mines is to be adopted in England is no proof 
of its acceptability here and is no evidence of its 
intrinsic worth as it was merely introduced 
in England as part of a political programme 
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and few, save possibly the miners themselves, 
contend that nationalization leads to increased 
efficiency in the working of the mines. Another 
argument commonly put forward by _ political 
bodies to the effect that labour would be very 
much better off under nationalization has, in 
our opinion, no substance in it. There is a 
general consensus of opinion in the part of em- 
ployers that labour conditions en the industry 
must be improved and it is doubtful whether 
Government would be any more able to assist 
the miners in the way of improved facilities 
than the individual employers guided by Go- 
vernment legislation are able and willing to do. 


So far as the question of efficiency is concerned 
there is no doubt in our minds whatsoever that 
the transfer of the responsibility for the operation 
of the mines to Government control would lead 
to a considerable deterioration in results. With- 
out looking to other countries, there are available 
instances in this country, of nationalization lead 
ing to a drop in efficiency such as the Calcutta 
Telephone System. The recent war condition 
led to a severe shortage of coal due to the labour 
shortage and a dearth of equipment. The indus- 
try’s recovery from this state and the increased 
raisings achieved in 1945 are in our opinion a 
tribute to the efficiency of the industry and an 
indication of the reaults that can be obtained 
by a combination of profitable prices and indivi- 
dual enterprise. We have in fact every con- 
fidence that the coal industry can provide this 
ountry with alm the coal that it requires and 
it- should be ecphasized that today the main 
stumbbling blok to increased raisings is the 
inability of the railways to handle the traffic 
available—railways which are both State owned 
and State managed. 


There is at the present time every indication 
that the industry is pressing forward with the 
development of new fields, new collieries and 
improved methods of extraction by mechanisa- 
tion and sandstowing. Given a sympathetic ap- 
proach by Government to the problems of the 
industry there is in our opinion no reason to 
doubt that the coal industry under private initia- 
tive will produce all the coal the country requires 
at reasonable prices and with efficient methods 
of extraction. The change over from individual 
enterprise to Government control with bureau- 
cratic interference and innumerable regulations 
would in our opinion involve a serious reduction 
in output. If in spite of the above arguments 
there are still those who are avour in nationalize- 
tion we would suggest that they defer a decision 
until they see the results of the nationalization 
of the mines in the United Kingdom, Whics in 
our opinion, in spite of the proposed expenditure 
of £150,000,000 on new plant and equipment 
is likely to lead to a reduction in national output 
rather than.an increase and a progressively 
unfavourable.comparison with the results obtained 
in the privately owned coal mines of the U.S.A. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 
coal production in the U.K. started decreasing 
steadily ever since Government assumed control 
of the mines and that this downward trend is 
continuing instead of being arrested by the in- 
troduction by the present Government of legisla- 


tion extending Government control to actual 
ownership of the collieries themselves. 


The cost to Government of acquiring the 
collieries in this country would be enormous, 
the organisation to be set up to administer the 
coal industry would on the scale of Government 
Departments be of prodigious dimensions and 
and it is extremely doubtful if all or even a 
majority of the existing technical experts would 
agree to work on Government’s terms of remunera- 
tion, The above are however relatively minor 
objections arid in our opinion the fundamental 
objection to State ownership and operation of 
the collieries is that experience has shown that 
this tends to result in a drop in efficiency, a 
weakening of initiative and an increase in costs. 
The maintenance of efficiency in the coal industry 
and an increase in output are essential for India’s 
proposed industrialisation policy and we are 
convinced that the imposition of Government 
control at this stage would have a retrograde in- 
fluence of most serious dimensions. 


Finance 
Answer to 
Question 11 


Any well managed concern should have no 
jiffieculty in obtaining capital today. Larger 
Managing Agents in the @vent of coal companies 
requiring any aedditional finance consider’ it. thei 
dutyton make the necessary arrangements which 
they are always in a position to do. 

Answer to 
Question 12 


In dealing with this question it is necessary 
to distinguish between over capitalization caused 
by inflated cost of plant, machinery, buildings 
and development and over-capitalization due to 
flotation of new Companies with too large a 
capital. 
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Over-capitalization, whatever. the cause, is de- 
trimental to the stability of the industry as it 
tends to militate against mining by the best 
methods in that it encourages extraction of coal 
regardless of future working to earn a return on 
the large capital and also makes it necessary 
for Companies to distribute by way of dividend 
profits which should be retained in the Company 
to build up reserves for replacement of plant 
ete. 


Over-capitalization through inflated cost of 
plant, machinery, buildings and development 
has been met by granting to the industry special 
depreciation for the purposes of taxation but 
we are of the opinion that much of the effec- 
tiveness of these concessions has been lost through 
their being operative only up to March 1960., 
Much of the machinery and plant already ordered 
at high prices, will, through delay in delivery 
not be put into use before 31st March 1948 and 
will therefore not qualify or qualify only in part 
for the special depreciation. If this is to be- 
avoided Government must allow a special dep- 
reciation to apply to all items which have been 
reertified irrespective of the date when they are 
yput into use. 


PRODUCTION. 
Answer to 
Question 13 

It is correct to state that one of the chief handi- 
caps of the Indian coal industry is the low out- 
put per head. 


Attached are statements in original from those 
colliery companies who have provided figures 
and these should be treated as confidential. 


Tt is not possible at short notice to obtain 
current corresponding information from foreign 
countries but we have tabulated the following 
figures which may be of interest :—- 


WAGE COSTS PER TON OF COAL. 


Usxtrep KInepom GERMNAY BELGIUM FRANCE 
Sh. a. Ratio. RM. Ratio. Francs. Ratio. Francs. Fatio. 
1927 10 fh 70:3 7-54 53-0 719-72 53-1 53°25 47°2 
1928 9 4 71-4 7:68 53-1 75:10 57:6 48-73 48-5 
¥929 9 Gt 65-9 7-61 50:0 84°63 52-9 49:83 44-9 
1980 9 2 66°1 9°31 49-3 90-19 58-0 53°74 47-6 
1981 9 1 65-8 6:26 48°3 74°45 60-1 49-88 499 
1939 s il 65-6 4:89 44-2 62:40 57-8 42-64 47-9 © 
1933 8 TE 64:9 4-76 45-3 55:26 57:6 39 79 48-5 
1934 8 54 64:3 4:78 46-5 49-56 57-8 38:52 43°83 
1935 8 5 63 3 4-80 46:7 46-05 48-1 37°70 48:3 
1936 9 O} 63 0 4°75 45-6 
PoLanD CZECHOSLOVAKIA NETHERLANDS 

Zloty. Ratio. KC. * Ratio. Gulden. Ratio. 
1927 7:44 45-34 41-4 4:72 49-5 
$928 7:65 oe 48-67 43-1 4-03 5) 6 
1920 8-49 42-47 45°82 41°5 4-18 46°9 
1930 9:24 48°38 46-74 43-3 4:29 46-2 
1931 8:28 46:81 46°23 43-5 3°98 hl-4 
1932 7-66 49-68 44-94 43-4 3:25 58-1 
1933 6-48 47-23 40-40 42-4 3-05 61-4 
1934 5:65 45-82 37-82 42-0 2-88 61-8 
1935 5-43 46-21 36-74 41°6 2-62 53-4 

5:12 43-87 34-13 38-4 2°58 49°] 


1936 


The statement shows the wage cost er metric 
ton of coal in the currencies of each country, 
and the ratio between the wage cost and the 
total cost per ton at pithead. 


Recent wage costs per long ton of coal disposable 
commercially in Great Britain were, during the 
first quarter of 1945, 24sh. 9 29d. and , in the 
second quarter of 1945, 25sh. 9°29d. "These 
figures include all wartime increases, such as the 
* Greene’ and ‘ Porter’ awards. (Board of Trade 
Journal), 


Answer to 
Question 14 


The following suggestions are put forward 
for the improvement of the output per head of 
Indian coal mining labour :— 


(a) Increased Machanisation—The trend to- 
wards mechanisation is steadily increas- 
ing and the effect of this should be of 
value to labour and should enable them 
to earn more money provided they are 
taught to utilise it intelligently. At 
present there is a lack of trained staff 
to operate machines which are now 
becoming available but there are training 
schools to provide staff to deal with the 
increased quantities of mechanical equip- 
ment that will be introduced. It is 
essential however that our remarks in 
this connection should be read in’ con- 
junction with our comments in sub- 
paragraph (b) of this question. 

(b) Education—-Along the lines of inculcating 
into labour a desire to improve their 
standard of living in place of their 
present tendency to aim at a. fixed 
standard of living and regulate the 
amount of work they do with a view 
to earning that minimum and no more: 
We have found in the last few years 
that with the improvement in the labour 
rates the general tendency among labour 
is to reduce the number of days work 
they do per week and the number of 
hours they do per day. This tendency 
has been accentuated by the general 
shortage of consumer goods on which 
the labour could spend their increased 
earnings. The percentage of coal mining 
labour which works for six days per week 
is small and the majority work for 
between four and five days per week 
while they are on the colliery and spend 
at least three months per year away 
from the colliery. 


(c) Following on (5) the Indian mining labour 
should be encouraged to adopt a fuller 
and more sustaining diet as at the present 
time potential output per day is largely 
limited by physical strength. The recent 
cut in the rice ration may have more un- 
fortunate results in the coalfields than 
elsewhere because mining is particularly 
arduous work and inadequate rations 
will be a tremendous inducement to the 
miner to seek less strenuous employ- 
ment. A special plea for the miner has 
been made to Government who have, 
however, not made him an exception. 
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(dq) Of great assistance towards this end 
would be a stable labour force which 
could be trained.. At present areas in 
close proximity to collieries are our 
main sources of supply but it has been 
found that labour drawn from more 
distant parts are the most suitable 
as they are semipermanent, staying at 
work for periods of six to twelve months 
before taking a spell. at home. It is 
hoped that the present plans to improve 
housing and other amenities will attract 
them to bring their families to the 
colliery area and support them there. It 
must not be lost sight of that such a 
policy extended over a period of, say, 25 
years may ultimately affect the economy 
ofthe present recruiting areas whose 
population, being primarily agricultural, 
rely on mining in between the planting 
and harvesting seasons to augment 
their income. 

Answer to 


Question 15 


(a) The system of coal raising contractors should 
not in itself affect output. They are paid 
an agreedsum per ton of coal into wagons and 
normally themselves pay the labour engaged in 
producing and handling the coal. They recruit 
their. own labour anda point in favour is that they 
areusually able to draw on sources of labour in 
a manner not open to the management. Some 
from of recruitment is necessary but generally 
speaking we prefer the sirkari system with 
departmental or central recruitme nt. 


(6) The system should not result is unsystematic 
mining methods since the colliery manager is 
solely responsible for the layout of the work- 
ings. 

We are of the opinion that the system of 
employing raising conractors is not in the interest 
of improving the relationship between manage- 
ment and labour and they are now rarely employed 
in the deeper mines. 

Answer to 
Question 16 


We believe that the following schemes in hand 
or proposed by the trade will go some way to- 
wards making up the estimated deficit :— 


(a) The development and enlarging of exis- 
ting collieries which is now being un- 
dertaken. 

(b) The installation of new machinery and 
re-equipment generally of collieries which 
has been in abeyance for so long partly 
through the unavailability of the machi- 
nery and partly through the lack of 
incentive. 

(c) Development of new coalfields and op- 
ening up virgin areas in existing coal- 
fields. 

(d) Increased sand stowing (commented on 
elsewhere). 

(e) The stabilization of the labour force 
[See Q. 14 (d)]. 
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(f) Restoration as soon as possible of the 
system whereby remuneration to the 
miner is tied to output. 


N.B.—The trade has already made suggestions 
along these lines to the Labour Department and 
has gone a long way to meet Government’s 
demand for a minimum wage by agreeing to a 
** petention allowance’’. 


The properties and the technical skill are 
available to meet the demand, plant can now be 
obtained on comparatively short delivery and 
the labour-supply can be maintained if the situation 
is carefully handled. 

We have, however, grave doubts over the 
Railways’ ability to handle the additional pro- 
dtiction. At present even the existing require- 
thents are not being transported and stocks of 
coal are accumulating at mines with serious 
effect on output. The Railways will have to do 
their part in construction and handle the addi- 
tional production. Necessary siding facilities 
will have to be made available and, above all, 
wagon supplies. We understand the requisite 
wagons and locomotives are now at the disposal 
of the Railways, but it would appear that the 
érganisation has deteriorated to such a degree 
that the total daily supply is in even greater 
shortfall than ever before. 


If mines are to be worked on a planned and 
scientific basis it is essential that coal be loaded 
direct from screening plant into wagons, and 
for this purpose a continuous stream of open 
wagons must be available. An examination of 
what actually happens day after day at any and 
every individual colliery will convince any one 
seeking the facts. Total daily figures for wagons 
supplies to the coalfields show the shortfall but 
individual examples only can show the irregularity 
of supply. The whole matter is a continuous 
heart-break to the owners, mining engineers, 
managers and workers alike. To the two former 
it deters them from embarking on efficient layouts, 
ag they know that efficiency can only prove 
inefficient. The Manager does not know from 
day to day whether he will receive ten or one 
hundred wagons, but he must make his arran- 
gements to suit either. The worker may or may 
not get his tubs in due time and he dislikes 
cutting coal unless his tub is at site. We pay 
for stacking that coal, but still he does not like 
it. 

DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING. 
Answer to 
Question 17 


We do not consider that a Central Marketing 
Agency formed voluntarily by the Trade, or under 
Government aegis, is desirable though it is pro- 
bably feasible by either method. 

The objects of forming such an Agency would 
be to prevent the forcing down of prices to un- 
economic levels, and to arrange fair quotas among 
producers in the event of future overproduc- 
tion. 

These objects can be achieved by simple methods, 
whereas a Central Marketing Agency would in- 
volve setting up cumbrous machinery which 
would in turn involve radical and unnecessary 
interference with the existing channels of Trade. 


~ 








Moreover it would have the effect of discourag- 
ing individual schemes of expansion which are 
at present in hand and which alone can provide 
the increased output which is so essential over 
the next few years. 


A system of price fixation allied to Govern- 
ment controlled distribution would certainly be 
adequate to secure the necessary stability in the 
Industry but we consider this unnecessary and 
undesirable in normal times. 


We give below the outlines of an alternative 
scheme which we consider would be adequate. 


We do not envisage any rigid regional or zonal 
groupings though the principle might be used 


‘to some extent. 


In explaining the scheme which we would 
suggest as being adequate to achieve the desired 
objects without at the same time involving the 
danger of entirely upsetting the admittedly 
complicated mechanism of the Coal Trade we 
would venture to refer your Committee to 
Chapters IV & V of the Memorandum on the 
Report of the Coal Mining Committee 1937 
submitted to the Government of India by the 
Committee of the Indian Mining Association. 
These Chapters have been reprinted for your 
convenience and are attached* to this reply ag 
Appendix B. 


In them are set out the reasons for the past 
weaknesses of the coal industry and a suggested 
remedy. We see no reason for anything but 
minor alterations to the remedy to suit existing 
circumstances. In brief the then Committee’s 
conclusion was that the purchasing policy of the 
Railway Board was the main factor in depressing 
the coal trade and they suggested a method 
of purchase which would avoid any such result. 
But shortly the method was that a body should 
sit each year to decide fair prices for the Railway 
Tenders and that thereafter invitations to tender 
should be issued for specified quantities at the 
arranged prices. We suggest that a permanent 
Committee representing Government, the 
Railways and the trade should be set up to fix 
these prices and possibly prices for similar Govern- 
ment business. 

And we would finally suggest tht in the event 
of actual or potential overproduction causing 
such indirect price control to fail that a method 
of automatic quota allotment lies ready to hand 
under the system of wagon allotment by which a 
fair share in the supply of coal in he event of 
the necessity arising could be guaranteed to all. 


In conclusion we would point out that we 
considered the above suggested remedy adequate. 
to remove the difficulties of the Coal Trade in 
1937. Since when it is unnecessary to point 
out there have been various improvements in the 
situation, the principle of which are :— 


(1) the rise in the price of coal to economic 
levels ; 

(2) the great increase in the level of con- 
sumption of coal ; 


(3) the establishment of co-operation between 
various sectiors of the coal trade 


* Not printed, 


In the above circumstance there is all the less 
need for more drastic measures than we suggest. 


Answer to 
Question 18 


The suggestion that the use of different coals 
for different purposes should be regulated pre- 
supposes that there are existing, or anticipated 
shortages of certain classes of coal. We do not 
agree that any shortage cannot be overcome by 
methods suggested in answer to question 16 
and we consider such regulation is unnecessary. 
We are not aware that regulation of this type 
has been enforced to any very substantial extent 
even during war time, but we consider that if it 
were decided upon there would be no insuperable 
difficulty in its introduction in the present dis- 
tribution system. 


We would, however, oppose direction in the 
use of coal as it would constitute unjustifiable 
interference with the internal economy of those 
industries forced to use the type of coal not 
selected by them. 


All the principal coals have been subjected to 
a ‘“‘ proximate analysis” and many to a “ complete 
analysis”. We however agree that if a complete 
regulation of the use of different coals for different 
purposes were to be introduced, it would be 
meaningless unless a “ complete analysis” of 
all types of coal were carried out. 


Answer to 
Question 19 


As already stated in our reply to question 
18, we do not consider that regulation in. the 


use of coals is necessary. 


Answer to 
Question 20 


The despatch of the correct quality of coal 
has always been, and in our view must remain 
primarily the responsibility of the colliery. Dis- 
putes on this subject can be settled, as in the 
past, direct between seller and buyer. 


Answer to 
Question 21 


Our suggested specifications for the various 
sizes of coal for the market are as follows :— 


(a) Roy-or-Minz.—Coal of all sizes mixed, and 
unscreened as raised from the mine; 
subject only to the elimination of shale, 
stone and other impurities. 


(b) StEaM Coat For Sutpment.—Coal of a 
size larger than will pass through a 2” 
diameter round. hole. 


Srram CoaL.—Coal of a size larger than 
will pass through a 1” diameter round hole. 


(c) 


Russis.—Rubble is double-screened and is 
mostly used for mechanically fixed boilers, 
gas producers etc. and the exact size re- 

“quired varics somewhat according to the 
specification of the plant, grates etc. Sizes 
range between—1/2” to 2” and for Simithy 
3/8” to 3/4”. : 


() 
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(e) SLack—The undersized product produced 

“by sereening steam coal, i.e, coal 1” to 

0” or 2” to 0”. (Slack coal is produced 

by screening either steam coal or shipment 
steam coal ; hence the two sizes), 


(f) Dust—1/2" to 0”. 


TRANSPORT. 


Answer to 
Question 22 


We understand the suggestion implied in this 
question is that collieries in each coalfield s hould 
be permitted to despatch coal only to consumers 
within the despatch zone allotted to their particular 
coalfield. We are not in favour of the permanent 
adoption in peacetime of a severe restrictive 
measure of this type, and we think that on grounds 
of quality alone it would probably be imprac- 
ticable of operation. With modern boiler and 
combustion practice the tendency is mote and 
more towards specialized plant, and there 
are therefore an increasing number of consumers 
who, owing to the nature of their plant, must 
be supplied with a particular grade or type of 
coal. Zonal distribution would, therefore, if the 
coal of the coalfield allotted to their zone were 
unsuitable, be disastrous to their working. 


Answer to 
Question 23 

This suggestion is not clearly understood, but 
it is assumed that the intention is that the cost 
of coal should be the same in centres as wide 
apart as say Calcutta, Cawnpore, Lahore, Ab- 
medabad, Bombay and Madras. If this is so, 
it-seems that if the Railways are to obtain the 
game revenue from coal as they are doing at 
present, the rail freight on short leads will have 
to be considerably mecreased in order that the 
rail freight on long leads may be reduced. This 
in our opinion would cause so considerable: a 
dislocation of the present economic structuré 
of the country as to put it quite outside practical 
policy. 

If effect. were to be given to the suggestion, 
complicdtions would arise from the fact that 
there are several different coalfields to be consi- 
dered and that the Railways have also to take 
into consideration the competition from seaborne 
coal, and the competition from alternative sources 
of power, such as fuel oil. 


Answer to 
Question 24 


We do not accept the principle that there 
should be any variation in freights between 
different qualities of the same commodity. Any 
change proposed would presumably be in thé’ 
direction of cheaper freights for higher ash coal 
to encourage its marketing, but this would bé 
unsound economically as the higher the percentage 
of ash in the coal the less economic it is to trans- 
port. ih 

We would make it clear however that in 
expressing this general opinion we do not refer: 
to special freight arrangements now in force. 
such as that governing rates. on the G.1.P. Railway. 


for coal from collieries in the Central Provinces 
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which were fixed by the Government of India 
on the recommendation of the Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee, after exhaustive enquiry 
in 1938, and which do not call for any change. 


Answer to 
Question 25 


We do not think that the freight rate of coal 
should be influenced by the over-all operating 
costs, but that the primary consideration should 
be the cost of moving the coal on the railways, 
and the second any one, which will relate to coal 
for export and also coal in competition with 
seaborne coastwise coal and alternative sources 
of power, is the principle of what the traffic 
van bear. In this connection we would draw 
attention to para, 60 of the Majority Report of the 
Tariff Board in 1926 which says :— 


“* Coal is a commodity which in every country 
the railways must carry at a rate which 
is low as compared with the rates on 
almost all other commodities. The cost 
of fuel is vital to industries everywhere, 
and high rates on coal mean slower 
industrial progress and consequently, in 
the long run, less traffic for the railway 
itself. If ordinary coal rates cover the 
actual cost of transport, it is as much 
as a railway can hope for, and if they 
fail to do so, it is usually possible. to 
make up the difference by higher rates 
on other commodities”’. 


Answer to 
Question 26 


We consider this is a matter for the Railways 
and consumers. 


Answer to 
Question 27 


There are many bottle-necks on the Indian 
Railways system which interfere seriously with 
the free movement of coal. Instances are 
Waltair, Khandwa, Mokameh Ghat, Agra Hast 
Bank, Katni-Murwara and Ujjain. The limited 
movement of coal through these and other junc- 
tions, and the frequency with which despatches 
through them are restricted or wholly suspended 
is a serious matter for both coal producers and 
consumers, and should receive the serious attention 
of the Committee and of Government. 


Answer to 
Question 28 


The service offered to collieries by the B.N. 
Rly. is generally better than that offered by the 
EK. I. Rly. Wagons are almost invariably, in 
times of shortage, more freely available, short 
supplies are much less frequent and are al- 
ways made good on the following day, and 
conditions are generally much better. We 
are inclined to the view that perhaps the ideal 
solution would be for the E.L.Rly. East of 
Naini and South East of Moghal Serai to be 
merged into a single system with the B.N.Rly. 
and"for the E.I.Riy. above Moghal Serai to be 
detached from this system. 


Prick AnD Profits. 


Answer to 


Question 29 

(+) In our opinion free and excessive competi- 
tion has been one of the great causes of instabilit 
and uneconomic conditions in the coal trade 
in the past and we consider that a system by 
which prices can be stabilised, as recommended 
in our reply to question 17, is an important 
prerequisite to stable and satisfactory conditions 
in the industry. 


(it) We think it should prove possible for a 
system as visualised in our answer to question 
17 to succeed in stabilising prices. 


(it) The system of price control by Government 
now in force has on the whole proved quite 
satisfactory, and we have no objection in ‘prin- 
ciple to Government having the power to control 
prices. We do not however think it necessary 
in normal times for Government to have this 
power. Our solution to the problem is as suggested 
in our reply to question 17, 


(tv) In regard to the future coal requirements 
of the country and the proposed industrialisation 
we feel we should sound a note of warning 
against any belief that cheap coal will again be 
available in this country. Many of the items 
of colliery cost which have risen so sharply during 
the war can never be expected to fail again 
to pre-war levels ; perhaps the most significant 
is the labour cost ; the policy of both colliery 
owners and the Government of improving the 
amenities and standard of living of colliery labour 
~-a policy which we heartily endorse together 
with the grant of free concessions to labour in res- 
pect of food, cloth, etc. has already brought about 
a substantial increase in labour cost, and further 
big steps arealready being planned. Such mea- 
sures must inevitably preclude any possibility of 
working costs being reduced to anywhere near 
the pre-war levels for even if free concessions to 
labour are eventually withdrawn their equivalent. 
value in cash will then be disbursed. 

Answer to 
Question 30 


In our view the system we suggest in reply 
to question 17 would have the automatic effect of 
stabilisiag the price of coal for all consumers 
and partial control in respect of certain con- 
sumers. It should be noted that there are an 
appreciable number of collieries which despatch 
none at all, or at most only a small precentage 
of their output to railways and Steel works. 
Answer to 
Question 31 


(2) We do not consider that any price fixation 
by Government, beyond that recommended 
in reply to question 17, is necessary but if these 
suggestions are not accepted it would presumably 
have to be enforced by legislation empowering 
Government to notify prices from time to time. 

t is essential that in determining prices Govern- 
ment should be guided by an advisory body ; 
a body on similar lines to the present Coal Control 
Board, composed as it is of representatives of 
Government, consumers, producers and merchants 
would be satisfactory for the purpose, 
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We think that the Coal Commissioner’s grading 
formula now in force has been tolerably successful 
and some similar system should be adopted rather 
than that prices should be linked to seams or 

_ individual coalfields. To make the scheme com- 
prehensive it would become necessary to grade 
collieries in the C.P. and other fields. 


The grading as defined under the Coal 
Grading Board is not, we consider, appropriate 
for prices for the internal market. 


(ii) It is for consideration whether, to ensure 
stability both for producers and consumers, it 
would be advisable to make provision that once 
prices have been fixed they should not be altered 
during the year but should be subject to an annual 
review and should only be varied on account 
of fluctuations up or down under agreed heads, 
VIZ i— 

(a) alterations in labour rates ; 


(0) alterations in foodgrains or quantities 
of rations ; 
(c) alterations in stores rates ; 


(2) imposition of any additional cess or 
taxation. 

We would also suggest that there should be 

no alteration if the total variation of (a) (b) (c) 

and (d) did not exceed 5% of the fixed prices, 


Answer to 
Question 32 


(i) We consider that the differential in present 
controlled prices between high and low ash coal, 
which of course only apply to Bengal and Bihar, 
is not sufficient. Based on steam coal prices 
and the present price of Rs. 13/5/- for Selected. 
A grade coal, we consider the prices should be 
as follows :— | 


Selected A . . » Rs. 13/5/- 
Selected B . . . . ’ + Rs, 12/5/- 
Grado I z . 2 ‘ . Rs. 11/5/- 
GradeIE. ee ew & . a Rae lopah 
Grade ITIA . . » Re. 9/5/- 
Grade ITTB ° . . Rs. 8/5/- 


In the event of any increase or decrease in 
price the same approximate percentage differential 
as against the Selected A price should be re- 
tained, 

(it) The differential as between steam coal and 
slack coal we consider satisfactory ; we are strongly 
of the opinion however that the price of rubble 
and smithy should be higher as both of these 
sizes of coal are more costly to produce and 
rubble in particular is of importance as it is required 
for gas producer plants, electric power stations 
and anumber of other vital consumers. At 
present levels the price of rubble should be eight 
annas higher than steam coal. 


Answer to 
Question 33 


(i) As far as possible it is desirable to fix prices 
by linking them to the different grades ot coal 
but it is impossible to apply this uniformly 
throughout the country because consideration 
must be given to the many varying conditions 
of the industr the countr. ; regard must be 


had to working costs and other conditions in the 
mines, to the ability of the consumer to pay to 
price levels as compared with other fuels, and 
a number of other considerations. 


(it) We do not consider that it is possible to 
lay down a uniform level or percentage for the 
profit element. Jt must however be borne in 
mind that not only is a colliery a wasting asset 
but, also, that coal mining is a dangerous and 
uncertain business in which heavy.and unforseeable 
losses may occur at any time, and it is therefore 
not only reasonable but essential that a colliery 
owner should be allowed a greater margin of 
profit than, say, a mill owner whose assets are 
renewable. Subject to the foregoing, we feel 
the margin of profit should in no case be “less 
than, say, 15/20°4 on the sale price f.o.r. co- 
lhery. 


Answer to 
Question d4 


In considering this question a clear under- 
standing is necessary of conditions in the trade. 
There are three main types of coal transaction ; 
first, direct sale by colliery owner to consumer 
without commission ; second, sale by colliery 
owner to consumer through the former’s regular 
agent or broker, in which case commission is 
more often paid by seller than by buyer and is 
seldom very high ; third, outright purchase, 
often on a yearly basis, by a coal merchant, 
who re-sells to consumers, often at a substantial 
profit. It is this type of transaction which 
has—-quite correctly in our opinion given 
rise to the impression that the margin or 
commission charged by the middleman has often 
been excessive. In justice to the middleman, how- 
ever, a few points must be borne in mind ; he 
accepts the full del credere risk on the transaction 
he accepts the risk of a fall in the price of coal, 
and consequent loss, he is responsible for finding 
consumers and disposing of the whole quantity 
purchased ; having in times of depression often 
made little or no profit he has a prima facie case 
for charging a bigger margin when the trade can 
carry it. Such merchants have without doubt 
performed a useful service to the trade in times 
past, but it is our considered opmion that on the 
whole their profit has been somewhat excessive 
in relation to their services. 


The amendment to the Colliery Control Order 
in October last, which laid down the following 


is we think, adequate :— 
(t) when a consumer bought through a del 
credere agent he should not p,y 


more than Rs. 4/- per ton in the ¢ 
of hard coke or Re. 1/8/- per ton in ih. 
case of coal or soft coke in eXCesg ft 
the f.o.r, price as brokerage and ; % 

(41) that if a producer employed a bro 
a commission of not more than -/¢ 
ton should be paid to the br be 
producer ; 


ker, 
er 


oker by the 


(vit) that, if the producer and 
mutually agreed to a direct ea 
addition should be made a 


_ . to the fo 
price which had been § os 
coal. xed for that 
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TaxaTion. 
Answer to 
Question 35 


We consider that the coal industry suffers 
from unduly heavy and multiple cesses and 
taxation, the three main aspects of which are :— 


(a) insufficient depreciation to meet the pre- 
sent high costs of plant, machinery, 
buildings and development ; 


(b) the assessment particularly in Bengal 
of road cess based on profits ; 

(c) the lack of depreciation on mining 
rights. 

Re : (a)—The question of depreciation of 
current capital expenditure has already been 
covered by the answer to question 12. 

Re : (b)-—The multiple cesses are fully dealt 
with in answer to question 73, but as it impinges 
somewhat on this question, special mention must 
be made here of the Road Cess which has an 
effect on profits. 

The Road Cess is administered both in Bengal 
and Bihar under Acts which have really become 
obsolete. 

Calculated on the average for the previous 
three years, Road Cess is payable in Bengal 
at one anna in the rupee on profits and in Bihar 
at one anna per rupee on profits plus a cess on 


despatches. ‘fhe hardship of calculating this 
tax on profits, at times when profits are falling, 
is obvious. 


It may, of course, be argued that the industry 
gains when profits are rising. This cannot. be 
denied but it merely serves to emphasize the 
ineptness of a tax which so works that ‘when 
profits are rising the rate of tax is lower than 
when profits are falling. 

The fact that the cess is not allowed asa charge 
against profits for the purpose of calculating 
Income ‘fax is an additional hardship. 


The assessment on profits of companies varies 
from. one district to another and is carried out 
in a most arbitrary fashion. 

There is a definite anomaly and as the cess 
is for the improvement of roads it should be 
borne equitably by all and there is a strong case 
for the Act to be amended to allow the collection 
of cess on despatches instead of on profits, This 
would simplify calculations, lessen the possibility 
of evasions and allow for an assured income. 


Re : (c) --A very large proportion of the industry 
capital expenditure is represented by the cost 
of purchasing mineral rights. The cost of these 
mineral rights has been steadily rising until now 
a stage has been reached whereby a large propor- 
tion of a Company’s capital is represented by a 
wasting asset the decrease in which is not allowed 
as a charge against profits for taxation purposes. 
The Committee are strongly of the opinion that 
until provision is made for amortization of 
minerai rights as a charge against profits for 
taxation purposes this factor represents 4 very 
real influence against the efficient development 
ot Indian coalfields. 


It is well-known that India’s shallow coal 
seams are becoming exhausted and that it is 
becoming increasingly necessary to work the 
deeper seams. This of course means that the 
cost of extracting coal will increase progressively 
and unless provision is made now to meet t 
contingency there is a very real possibility that 
Companies will not possess the funds to work 
these deep seams or that the cost of working 
these seams will be uneconomic. 

If this is to be prevented the coal industry 
must now be provided with the means of setting 
aside funds for the development and working 
of these deeper seams when the time comes. 
There are several ways in which this can be 
done but the Committee consider the most satis- 
factory would be the granting of a special rate 
of depreciation, say, 5% on the mineral rights. 

The Committee consider that steps on the Hnes 
of the foregoing would go a long way to meet 
the present alarming practice to work shallow 
seams without thought to the necessity of provid- 
ing for the working of deeper seams when all 
shallow seams are exhausted. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL Po- 
LICIES. 


Answer to 
Question 36 


The commonest markets for Indian coal are 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, the Philippines and 
China ; shipments have also been made of fairly 
large tonnages in times of world scarcity to 
Egypt, the Middle East and the Mediterranean, 
Any steps that can be taken through international 
agreements to guarantee a regular offtake of 
Indian coal in these markets would be welcome. 


Answer to 
Question 37 


(i) The implementing by India of international 
labour conventions has resulted in appreciable 
increases in production costs, but such action 
has certainly been of some benefit in improving 
labour conditions. 

(it) There is a proposal before the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization that a mine-worker’s 
charter should be drawn up. We should like 
to stress two important aspects of this matter :— 

(a) in considering the application to India 
of international labour conventions there 
should: always be borne in mind the 
wide difference in character 
between Indian and western labour 
and the great difference in conditions 
as a result of which measures which 
are both desirable and necessary in 
Western countries may often be singular- 
ly inappropriate to India, 


(b) We consider it most desirable, and in 
fact an essential prerequisite of successful: 
operation, that the industry should be 
fully consulted before any measure is 
adopted in this country both as to the 
desirability. of the measure itself and 
to the best means of its implementa- 
tion, There have been instances in 
recent years when legislation affecting 
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labour has been introduced either 
without reference to the industry or if 
reference has been made to the industry 
the relative measures have been pro- 
mulgated before the industry’s views 
have been expressed, We are, as stated 
elsewhere, strong advocates of the 
amelioration of conditions of colliery 
labour, but we are emphatic that the 
introduction of legislation on preconcei- 
ved lines without reference to the indus- 
try may be most harmful and certainly 
does not engender a spirit of co-operation 
between the industry and Government. 


lil 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE META- 
LLURGICAL COAL 


Answer to 
Question 38 


We define metallurgical coal as that coal which 
can, either by itself, or by washing or by blending 
with other coals, be used for the manufacture 
of metallurgical coke. By far the largest deposits 
of metallurgical coal in this country are in the 
Jharia coalfield ; there are also substantial depo- 
sits in the Bokaro, Ramnugger/Laikdih and 
Giridih coalfields, though, we believe the last- 
named are nearing exhaustion. There are. also 
certain seams of semi-coking coal in the Karan- 
pura coalfield. 


We should like to draw attention to the fact 
that as far as the Jharia coalfield is concerned 
only seams 12 to 18 have in the past been popularly 
regarded as metallurgical coals, and the lower 
seams have been largely ignored. It is however 
important to realise that all seams in the Jharia 
coalfield are coking, and what is required to enable 
these higher ash coals to be used in the manufac- 
ture of metallurgical coke, even if to a limited 
extent, is either washing or blending with other 
coals, 

Answer to 
Question 39 


The Association has submitted no reply to this 
question as it is intended for iron and steel 
companies and other metallurgical works only. 


Answer to 
Question 49 


The Association has submitted no reply to this 
question as it is intended for iron and steel 
companies and other metallurgical works only. 


Answer to 
Question 41 


The Association has submitted no reply to this 
question as it is intended for iron and steel compa- 
nies and other metallurgical works only. 


Answer to 
Question 42 


The Association has submitted no reply to this 
question as it is intended for iron and steel com- 
panies and other metallurgical works only. 


Answer to 
Question 43 

(1) There cannot be any reduction in the overall 
requirements of metallurgical coal through blend- 
ing or washing, but the adoption of these processes 
would, however, result in a substantial increase in 
the range of coals which could suitably be used for 
metallurgical purposes. For instance, semi-coking 
coals could be blended in certain proportions 
with fully coking coals to produce metallurgical 
coke ; similarly certain coking coals of high ash 
content which have for this reason not hitherto 
been acceptable to Steel Works could be treated 
by washing to produce the quality satisfactory 
for metallurgical purposes. 

(ii) Already for some years past in India there 
have been certain coke plants that have used a 
percentage of high ash coal and still produced 
good metallurgical coke without possessing any 
scientific blending plant or mixing apparatus. 
A number of washing tests on Indian coals have 
been carried out in the U.K. but in the past the 
cost of a washing plant was so high and the selling 
price of coal so low that it was uneconomic to 
instal such a plant. Now, however, the matter 
is again under active consideration. 


(iii) We would again stress that the process 
of washing or blending will not enable the Steel 
Industry to use less coal, but the importance 
of such treatments is that they will enable coal 
to be used which otheewise could not be used, 
thereby affecting a reduction in the rate of con- 
sumption of the higher quality metallurgical 
coals. We think this reduction could well reach 
as high as 25%. 

That unsuitable coals which could be made 
available is evident from the tabulated data 
given bel sw :— 

This was extracted from an article in an Aus- 
tralian paper and gives a general indication of 
the results obtained on a washing plant which 
has been treating a number of district collieries 
in Newcastle, N.S.W. 


BARVOYS WET WASHER. 


Average Ash Content. 


Raw Coal Cloan Coal Refuse 
Colliery. Porcentage. Percentage. Percentage. 
A . 18% Ash 12:4 Ash 67 Ash 
B . 20 “a 14-2 °° i fr aaa 
Cc . Id i2-7 ” 76” 
D «, EBs4e 84” 63.” 
E . 431-9 ? $5 ” 66” 
DRY CLEANER 
Food. Clean Coal Refuse 
14-3% Ash 11-49% Ash. 62-0% Ash, 


“The effect of discarding the refuse does not 
materially alter the operation of coking but be- 
comes most manifest in the blast furnaces. The 
lower ash content of the coke eliminates the need 
for “ slagging” this inert material with a corres- 
ponding reduction of limestone and coke needed 
for thisoperation. The overall effect is areduction 
of limestone and coke in the furnace burden and 
an increase in the productive capacity of the 
furnace...... ie 

We also give below examples of tests on an 


Indian coal by a gravity washer :— 


Raw Coai Clean Coal 

Ash % Recovery % Ash % 
17-00 17-4 13-75 
15-36 85-4 12-2 
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We consider that the problem still needs con- 
siderable investigation in regard to use on Indian 
coals, as for instance, central washing plants 
are not normally practicable since coals of di- 
fferent physical characteristics cannot be satis- 
factorily washed together. They would have to 
be blended in constant proportions which would 
entail enormous handling plants and bunk- 
ers. 

' The present freight system of minimum rates 
inside a 50 mile radius would have to be amended 
if coal washeries are to be encouraged. 


In this connection please also refer to our 
answer to question 35 in Questionnaire I. 


Answer to 
Question 44 


We consider the present utilization of coal by 
the iron and steel works could probably be des- 
cribed as efficient and economic if regard be 
had only to the immediate economics of the 
Steel trade, seeing that for many years they 
have been able to buy the best coal at cheap 
prices. They have, however, in the past shown 
themselves most conservative in the matter of 
their coal supplies and unwilling either to ex- 
periment with different coals or to accept a 
percentage of high ash coal for blending with 
better coals. We consider it would be beneficial 
if an independent investigation were made of the 
coal consumption of these works, particularly 
with a view to determining the extent and the 
manner in which higher ash or inferior quality 
coke could be used in blast furnaces. 


We feel sure that higher ash coals (10 & T1 
~ Seams at least) could be used by the iron & steel 
plants in greater quantities than they carbonise 
at present. The policy of the iron & Steel interests 
in India has been to obtain the largest quantities 
of the superior grades of coking coals and to 
neglect the lower grades of these coals. It might 
be mentioned that the European practice is to 
use a mixture of poor, middle and superior coals, 
provided they will produce a metallurgical 
coke with a suitable Caking Index. In_ this 
connection the quality of the iron ore and the 
flux used in the Blast Furnace must be taken 
into account. During the war the Coal Companies’ 
Coke Plants have been compelled to carbonise 
a greater proportion of higher ash coals than 
was formerly their practice with the result that 
the ash content in the Coke has risen to 24 to 
25% as against their 20 to 21%, pre-war. We 
have reason to believe that coke with an ash 
content of 28 to 30%, could be used satisfactorily 
in the blast furnaces in India. The Iron & 
Steel Companies have, we understand, all the 
data available from European sources. 


Answer to 
Question 45 

In our opinion the shortage of metallurgical 
coal in India has been seriously exaggerated ; 
statements have been made by eminent persons, 
including geologists, which have led to a demand. 
for the conservation of coking coal by persons 
who have accepted these statements at, their 
face value without having the opportunity or 
data on which to check the figures. We think 


that if the figures submitted to the Committee by — 
colliery owners are carefully computed, if the 
Steel Works themselves are prepared to play 
their part by using a percentage of higher ash 
and semi-coking coals there will be found to be 
ample reserves. Therefore we are of the opinion 
that there should be no need for imposing 
any restriction on the production of metallurgical 
coal now, but we agree that, if on thorough 
enquiry, a shortage should be found to exist, 
such restriction will be inevitable. 


Answer to 
Question 46 


We do not consider that the projected expansion 
of the Steel Industry necessitates any immediate 
restriction on the use of metallurgical coal. The 
present production of such coal is much in 
excess of the Steel Works’ requirements, which 
we estimate roughly at 28 million tons per 
annum, and as and when those requirements 
increase, as we have said above, further supplies 
of metallurgical coal will become available and 
should this not be the case it would be necessary 
for additional sources of non-metallurgical coal 
to be tapped for the benefit of other industrial 
consumers, No difficulty is anticipated in meet- 
ing the needs of those consumers from other 
fields. 


We agree that the Steel Industry should have 
prior claim on the available metallurgical coal 
but, in considering this question of conservation, 
there are two important points which must be 
kept in mind :— 

(a) Unless the industrial activity of. India 
is to be very seriously handicapped, 
the conservation of coking coal by means 
of reduced raisings in the Jharia field 
cannot be introduced until such time 
as alternative supplies are available from 
other coalfields. Apart from the possibi- 
lity of increasing raisings from certain sec- 
tions of the Raniganj field the only areas 
from which such increased alternative 
supplies can be obtained are the 
Karanpura and Central India. coal fi- 
elds. 


(6) In addition to the Steel Industry certain 
other consumers have priority claims 
for low volatile coking coal, viz., the 
coke oven industry in the coalfields, 
electric power supply undertakings in 
the coalfields (for whom it would not 
be economic to supply coal from other 
fields), the fertilizer plant at Sindri, 
and so on. 

Answer to 
Question 47 


(¢) On the assumption that restriction of coking 
coal is necessary it is to be presumed that such 
restriction would be enforced firstly in the interest 
ofthe Steel Works themselves and secondly in the 
wider national interest. It follows therefore that 
the first burden of the restriction should be borne 
by the two beneficiaries of the scheme, viz., the 
Steel Works and the’nation ; that is to say the 
first collieries to be closed or restricted should 
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be the many collieries owned by the Steel Works 
ucing metallurgical coal and the second 
should be the Government owned collieries. The 
Steel Works would perhaps argue that they need 
a proportion of their own coal for sure and good 
quality deliveries, as well as for blending, but 
this is in itself an argument in favour of the 
investigation of their coal consumption to which 
reference has already been made under question 
44, Ags regards the Government collieries, Gi- 
ridih produces some of the finest coking coal in 
India though we believe it has a limited _ life 
remaining ; slack from the State Railways Bokaro 
_ eolliery has been extensively used by the Steel 
Works for a number of years, and this is an ideal 
‘property to restrict as the coal is all quarried ; 
maintenance and pumping would therefore be 
at a minimum and the mining difficulties 
referred to in question 48 would not arise. 

(ti) Restriction would presumably have to be 
enforced by legislation. The yearly despatchable 
outputs of the coalfields from which metallurgical 
coal is principally mined are believed to be at 
the present time approximately as follows :— 


Jharia . 5 , z $,000,000 tons 
Bokaro . . 2,060,000 tons 
Giridih . 3 ‘ 500,000 tons 
Ramnugeger/Laikdih 500,000 tons 


Total . 12,000,000 tons 


Allowing some deduction for inferior coal being 
produced, the output of usable metallurgical 
coal from these fields may perhaps be taken 
to be of the order of 8 or 9 million tons per annum. 
Assuming. the Steel Works present requirements 
of metallurgical coal as 22 =~ million tons per 
annum (vide Q. 46) and allowing another 600,000 
tons for Coke Ovens, it will be seen that the com- 
plete restriction of the use of this coal to coke 
making would necessitate a reduction of nearly 
60%, in the output of these fields, or a loss of 
output of 5/6,000,000 tons yearly. From these 
figures two implications follow, first the lack 
of alternative sources of supply which can be 
drawn upon immediately to meet the needs of 
other industrial consumers who would be deprived 
of metallurgical coal, and second the economic 
effect on the collieries who are forced to reduce 
production. Therefore we consider that restric- 
tion is not practicable in the case of developed 
collieries. 

Answer to 


Question 48 

Assuming acceptance of the principle that 
restriction can best be achieved by closing certain 
collieries, it is necessary to examine the effect 
of such closure on the collieries in question. It 
must be emphasized in the first place that there 


will be a number of collieries where the stability 


of the existing working, nearness to fire areas, 
water troubles etc. will make it impossible to 
close such collieries completely with any hope 
of ultimately re-opening them before they are 
lost owing to flood, fire, collapse or other causes, 
There will be other collicries where, even if coal, 
raising is stopped, pumping will have to be main- 
tained to prevent irretrievable flooding er sand- 
stowing will have to be continued to ensure 
stability. Even if it is possible to abandon any 
colliery temporarily and permit it to flood wholly 
or partially there will be constant unremunerative 


expenditure on watch and ward, statutory (and 
very necessary) inspections, minimum royalty 
and so on. It will be seen that anv restrietion 
scheme on the scale envisaged would be most 
costly. 

It should be clear from the figures already 
quoted, and we wish again to emphasize, that 
any proposal to reduce raisings of metallurgical 
coal in the Jharia field to day to the level of the 
current consumption of the Steel Industry would, 
apart from its effects on the other consumers 
of coking coal, virtually bring the Jharia coal- 
field to a stand-still. Apart from the technical 
difficulties already indicated, regard must also 
be had to the commercial view point ; the closing 
down of collieries or the compulsory restriction 
of raisings would lead to enormous financial 
loss for which Government would be held liable ; 
a serious unemployment, or at best resettlement, 
problem would arise owing to the retrenchment 
of staff and labour ; and lastly there would be 
extremely serious effects on institutions such as 
the Railways, the Mines Board of Health, the 
Water Board and so on. All these matters 
would require the closest and most careful inves- 
tigation .in consultation with the Industry before 
any conservation scheme could be undertaken. 


Answer to 
Question 49 

It would not, in our opinion, be desirable for 
the State to own or to own and operate all metall- 
urgical coal. We have given, in our reply to 
question 10, our reasons for opposing the proposal 
to nationalize the coal industry, and our remarks 
apply as equally to metallurgical coal as to any 
other type of coal. 

IV 

CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE STEAM 
COAL. 
Answer to 
Question 50 

It is difficult to give any hard and fast definition 
of high grade steam coal, but this expression 
may perhaps be taken to include all coal of such 
quality as to qualify for Grade I or better. The 
main deposits of such coal are in the Jharia, 
Raniganj, Bokaro, Karanpura, Giridih, Central 
India and Pench Valley coalfields. 

(N.B.—The term ‘‘ steam” coal in normal commercial parlance in 
the trade refers only to lumpy coal of 1’eube and ubove . We have 
assumed however that the question refers to coal used for stean 
raising as opposed, say, to coke-meking, rather thun to the actual 
pize of the coal marketed). 

Answer to 
Question 51 

The question of whether or not high grade 
steam coal has been wastefully used can only 
be determined in the light of the available 
reserves and the economics of the consumer 
industry. In our opinion the reserves are so 
enormous that the allegation of wasteful use 
cannot be supported. The difference in price 
between low and high ash coal has been the 
factor which has ensured that the great majority 
of consumers have used the grade of coal most 
economically suited to their needs. 


Answer to 
Question 52 

We do not consider that any case exists for 
restricting the use of high grade steam coal, 
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Answer to 
Question 63 

We do not consider that any case exists for 
the State ownership or operation of high grade 


_gteam coal. Please see. also our reply to ques- 
tion 10. 
Vv 
CONSERVATION GENERALLY 
Answer to 
Question 54 


As we do not have in our possession information 
covering the whole Industry it is somewhat 


difficult for us to generalize on this subject. 


- We do however, on the whole consider that there 
has been an improvement in recent years for the 
following reasons :— 


(a) A big increase has taken place latterly 
in the amount of stowing undertaken, 
and whether for 100% replacement or 
for partial stowing this has unques- 
tionably increased materially the per- 
centage of recovery. 


(b) The rules under the Mines Act laying 
down the minimum size for pillars and 
‘maximum size for galleries has greatly 
increased stability and lessened losses 
through collapse. 


(c) The technique of staff and labour in 
pillar cutting has improved. 


(d) Universal adoption of safeguards to con- 
trol heating in the goaf, eg. provision 
of fire stoppings, panel barriers ete. 

Answer to 
Question 55 


We consider that on the whole the regulations 
are satisfactory for the purpose and have only 
one suggestion to make :— 


(a) The depillaring of thick seams which 


are known to have a spontaneous heating. 


incubation period of six months or less 
at shallow depths should be prohibited 
unless complete replacement by stowing 
is practised, 

Answer to 

Question 56 


This is of course a desirable object and the 
only solution is sand-stowing which must be 
gradual. In the meantime any such drastic 
enforcement of rotational working would have 
disastrous results on production in present work- 
ings, a consequent overall loss in output and 
serious financial effects on individual compa- 
nies. 

Answer to 
Question 57 


We have already expressed our views on 
conservation in our letter dated 17th January 
to the Indian Coalfields Committee and for con- 
venience these views are recapitulated hereunder: 


No owner of Grade I coal and above (Grading 
Board’s specification) should be permitted 


to work their coal in such a manner. 


that the seam has to be abandoned 
before maximum abstraction is accom- 
plished. 


If sand stowing is necessary to avoid this 
(and the authority should be the Stowing 
Board on the recommendation of the 
Cheif Inspector of Mines) it should be 
made compulsory and Government 
should assist. 


In the event of stowing being uneconomic 
the Chief Inspector of Mines may give 
exemption. 


Sand stowing to apply only to coal occurring 
in seams of 5 ft. and above (except 
where Proprietors desire to make their 
own arrangements). Stowing wherever 
necessary for safety should be compulsory 
in respect of all coal mined, unless 
the Statutory Authority decides other- 
wise, 

Stowing should be State aided at 75°, cost 
of the total cost. The Act should be amen- 
ded to allow sufficient income to cover 
the 75% cost. 


Delivery of sand should be undertaken by the 
Stowing Board though such concerns 
who already have facilities for obtaining 
the sand might be allowed to continue 
with them and receive their cost for 
this operation from the Stowing Bo- 
ard. 


Those Coal Companies who already have 
Ropeway installations, etc. should be 
reimbursed in some way for the capital 
expenditure. 

Answer to 
Question 58 


We do not consider that where satisfactory 
arrangements already exist or are under planning 
for the delivery of sand to collieries any advantage 
would be secured by the taking over of these 
arrangements by Government. We do, however, 
think that stowing is such an important matter, 
that Government should accept responsibility 
for the delivery of sand to those collieries which 
are unwilling for good reasons (e.g. lack of funds) 
or unable to arrange their own deliveries but, 
in that case as stipulated above, those compa- 
nies which already have ropeway installations, 
etc. should be reimbursed for the capital expen- 
diture. We do not think it is necessary for 
Government to acquire sand rights where these 
have already been acquired for stowing, provided 
sand is made available to all by the holders at 
a reasonable royalty. If Government were to 
take over both sand rights and the delivery of 


- gand this would cut across a number of existing 


arrangements which we maintain are working 
satisfactorily. A number of members of this 
Association have sand rights in various areas, 
as well as ropeways, scrapers, drag lines, tram- 
lines and other arrangements for the supply of 
sand to thier collieries ; if any attempt were made 
to take these over we are convinced that considera- 
ble confusion would result, efficiency and output 
would drop, costs would rise and operations 
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would probably be seriously interfered with. 
Sand stowing has largely been developed as a 
result of private enterprise, and until it is proved 
' that its operation is inefficient or detrimental 
to the public interests we consider that no case 
has been made out for its compulsory taking 
over by Government. 


Answer to 
Question 59 

We do not consider it reasonable that lessors 
should be called upon to share in the cost of 
stowing. By the time they have paid adminis- 
trative expenses, cesses and taxes there is very 
little in hand, whether the landlord be an individual 
or a company. We therefore feel this extra 
burden would be inequitable, even though it 
must be admitted that the lessor also benefits 
if stowing is undertaken. 


Answer to 
Question 60 

A very considerable amount of coal is locked 
up under the G.T. Road, Railway Lines, Sidings 
etc. Cases can be cited where it has been im- 
possible to obtain permission to extract the coal 
from under the G.T. Road even at great depth 
and accompanied by solid stowing. There appears 
no reason why at depth coal should not be 
extracted even without stowing under the G.T. 
Road, Railway Sidings, etc. ; and if at shallow 
depth, with 100% sand stowing, seams could 
be extracted without disturbing the surface. 

We would like to emphasize in this connection 
the necessity of sand stowing at shallow depth 
which is, in our opinion, the solution of the whole 
problem. 


Answer to 
Question 61 


(a) It may possibly be that economy and 
efficiency in coal consumption are increased by the 
use of pulverised coal but experience shows that 
this is not an economic way of making use of 
inferior coal. 

(b) Colloidal fuel has met with such little 
applied success in Great Britain that it is not 
even mentioned in the latest publications of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. In our opinion 
the reserves of cheap fuel in the country are so 
great as to render any action in this direction 
unnecessary. 


Answer to 
Question 62 


We feel that this is a question of economics, 
the pros and cons of which can only be considered 
in conjunction with technical experts. 


Answer to 
Question 63 

(i) We agree that the present method of soft 
voke production is primitive and results in wastage 
of all the bye-products ; on the other hand the 
great majority of soft coke is made from either 
rejections or very low grade coal, so the wastage 
is not such an important item as might appear 
at first sight, and the yield of bye-products which 


might be recovered would be very low and un- 


economical, = ee a eee oe Se 


(it) Tt is significant that very few low tempera- 
ture carbonisation projects in the U.K. have 
succeeded and the leading exception can only 
operate on a small margin of profit on the best 
Durham coal. In this connection it may be 
borne in mind that in the high temperature coking 
in the better grade Indian coals, the yields of 
Tar and bye-products generally do not exceed 
50% of the corresponding yields obtained with 
English, American and Continental Coals, The 
Government of Bihar recently allotted a sum of 
money to research on low temperature carbonisa- 
tion. No report has been published on the work 
done but it is understood that results, as far as 
they went, were discouraging. The. value of 
bye-products recovered thereby would be quite 
insufficient to offset the much higher cost of the 
solid fuel produced, As regards the production . 
of Hard Coke in Beehive Ovens, however, the 
case is different and a potential loss of bye-produc- 
ts, economically recoverable is undoubtedly in- 
volved. 

Answer to 
Question 64 


Coal tar is a bye-product of the coking of coal 
and development of a coal tar distillation industry 
can only take place in the event of a corresponding 
development in coke production, which again 
is closely linked with development of the Steel 
Industries and other industries (e.g. Sulphate 
of Ammonia) utilising large quantities of coke, 


Coal tar represents a yield of not more than 
5% on the coal coking process and can only 
therefore be regarded economically as a bye- 
product, 


A well organised Coal Tar Distillation industry 
has existed in India for some years and long 
term agreements between producers and distillers 
have been in force whereby the major proportion 
of crude tar produced is made available for dis- 
tillation and refining. 


Thus in 1941/42 it is estimated that 80,750 tons 
of crude tar were produced and 61,700 tons were 
distilled. , 

The main products of distillation of Indian 
Coal Tar are :— 


1. Road Tars — 

2. Coal Tar Pitch 

3. Creosote Oil 

4, Naphthalene 

5. Tar Acids—Phenol, Oresols, etc. 
6. Coal Tar Disinfectants 

7. Coal Tar Paints 


There is a common misapprehension that Be- 
nzene, Toluene and Xylene are produced from 
coal tar but in India these can be produced only 
from the Coke Oven Gases after removal of the 
coal tar. Their production does not form part 
of the coal tar distillation process proper although 
they are often referred to as coal tar products. 
These products are extracted in Recovery Units 
at Jamshedpur, Hirapur, and on a smaller scale 
at Kusunda and Giridih, ; 


‘The presence of a coal tar distitfation industry 
can in no way substitute for the lack of natural 
gases and insufficiency of petroleum, as_ their 
relative products have no appreciable field of 
application in common and it is not clear what 
has prompted this reference to natural gases 
and petroleum. 


These latter are primarily a source of oils for 
combustion engines and natural gases and today 
are fractionated into individual compounds e.g. 
butane and propane, which can be employed as 
“ bottled” gas or in the production of “Synthetics” 
(e.g. Synthetic rubberplastics, etc.)}. . 


“There ts certainty a good case for developing 
Benzole extraction from Coke Oven Gas to a 
maximum as the products can be used as a motor 
engine fuel or in synthetic chemical manufacture 
(chiefly for dyes, drugs, pharmaceuticals, ete.), 
for which a demand is certain to develop in the 
future but, generally speaking, such uses are 
supplementary to, rather than in replacement of, 
those of petroleum products. In this connection 
please see our answer to question 37 af the first 
Questionnaire. 


. VI. 

MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 
Answer to j 
Question 65 


We are not in a position to give this information. 
Individual members will doubtless be able to 
supply it. 

Answer to 
Question 66 


Tn the case of leases which do not contain 
specific provision for the rights of instroke and 
outstroke working, the position is as follows :— 


_ . (a) INSTROKE RIGHTS—Recent legal opinion 
is to the effect that the right of instroke 
working is inherent in any lease docu- 
ment and that this need not be speci- 
fically granted. ‘There have been several 
eases of the above nature and as a result 

' the’ question of whether or not instroke 
rights are granted under lease documents 
is of relatively little importance. 

(b) OursiROKE RIGHTS—In the event of 
outstroke rights not being granted under 
the lease documents, it is necessary to 
approach the lessor. In normal cases 
if the lessor is amenable and reasonable 
in his attitude, permission for outstroke 
working can be obtained for a lump 
“sum payment or for a small royalty 
per ton. ‘There have however been cases 
in which a lessor for personal or other 
reasons has refused to grant outstroke 
rights and as @ result areas which should 
have been worked from existing shafts 
have. etther been left unworked or it 
has been found necessary to sink se- 

-parate shefts to serve the areas m 

Answer to . 

Question 67 . 

“We have ,erused the: standard publications 

on this subject and have- the following comments 
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td make — 


(a) The period of 30 years maximum for 
mining leases with the option of renewal 
for a further 30 years is entirely ins 
adequate. A normal mining lease is 
for 999 years and few Colliery Companies 
will be prepared to embark on the very 
heavy capital expenditure involved in 
equipping a colliery according to modern 
practice if their guaranteed tenure of 
the area was limited to an absolute 
maximum of 60 years. The inevitable 
result of the imposition of a short lease 
of this nature must he to encourage 
lessces to extract the most easily won 
coal leaving the rest of the property 
in a state in which the balance coal can 
only be extracted at great expenses 
and in some cases danger to the property 
and the miners. 

(b) The prospecting period of 2 years with 
a right granted to the Collector to renew 
for a further period up to a maximum 
of 3 years is entirely inadequate. Some 
of our members have had expert Geo- 
logical staffs at work on prospecting 
for the last 25 years and this work has 
not yet been completed. It may be 
possible within a period of three years 
to obtain a rough idea of the position 
and quality of the coal seams in any 
area but prospecting in any detail is 
a slow and tedious job which ean only 
be undertaken in an efficient manner 
on a long term basis. 


Answer to 
Question 68 


We do not consider the Government can suit- 
ably regulate the rates of salam? or royalty. 
These must of necessity vary according to 
@ number of factors such as 

(a) the quality of coal, 

(b) the condition of the coal market, 

(e} the position of the colliery in relation 
to the railway facilities, 

(@} whether or not a virgin property hae 
been fully prospeeted by the lessor, 

(e) quantity of coal, number and thickness 
of seams, etc. etc. ; 

If Government were to fix standard rates or 
royalties it would introduce an inflexible system 
which would result in some parties paying higher 
ratea than were justified in tie circumstances and 
others paying less than that which could he 
equitably demanded. 

The abolition of salami would be most strenuous- 
ly resisted by all parties concerned as this is 
a payment generally accepted throughout the 
Mineral Industry if abolished it would require 
to be substituted by higher rates of rayalty which 
would be unacceptable to lessor and lessee alike. 


Answer to 

Question 69 

* In ‘our opimien an uneconomic colliery holding 
is a colliery which after taking all factors inte 
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account is by reason of its size unable to work 
in an efficient manner. Few areas of under 200 
bighas can be regarded as economic and areas of 
200 bighas and more are themselves uneconomic 
if they are fragments of a larger area which could 
be worked as one and thus avoid locking up of 
coal in unneccssary — barriers. 


We are unable to provide figures showing 
details of uneconomic holdings but during the 
last few years there bas been a great increase 
in the number of small collieries, some worsing 
areas as smallas 10 bighas. 

In some cases leases of small areas have been 
granted direct but as far as we sc aware the maj- 
ority of these holdings have occurred through 
subdivision of larger plots by intermediate. royalty 
owners. 

The main factors responsible for the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings are as follows :— 

(a) The small individual colliery owner is 
not able to afford to pay salami on 
large areas. ee 

(b) A tenant having paid salami on an area 
of reasonable size seeks’ to recover’ a 
certain percentage of his expenditure 
by fragmentation, retaining a proportion 
of the area to be worked by himself. 

(c) The small Colliery owner cannot afford 
equipment and mechanical appliances 
and is only interested in plots near the 
outcrop which can be easily worked 
and does not wish to take on lease large 
areas which involve extensive pump- 
ing, installation of haulayes, ete. 

(d) In recent years when coal prices have been 
satisfactory there has been a great in- 
centive to small owners to take any 
area however small preferably of quarry 
coal and extract a few hundred tons 
per month, 


Answer to 
Question 70 


We consider the existence of uneconomic holdings 
undesirable in the national interest for the 
following reasons :—— a 


(a2) The heavy losses of coal in the multi- 
plicity of barriers. 

(b) The limited finance ‘of the owners means 
they cannot afford’the latest machinery 
and in times’ of depression they are 
compelled to cut their prices, or even 
go out of business. This leads to cut- 
throat competition and besides having 
an unstabilizing effect on the price struc- 
ture throughout the industry, means 
a loss of output to the country and 
also the danger of a permanent loss 
of coal. 


The above criticisms should not be regarded as 
an indication that we feel the small colliery owner 
has no place in the industry. Given suitable 
legislation regarding fragmentation and given 
suitable prices there is no reason why small 
owners should not form a useful section of the 
industry. 


— Answer to 
- Question 71 
We consider that Legislation should be intro- 
duced which while not interfering with royalties 
and salami payable under mining leases does 
to some extent control the provisions of lease 
regarding such matters as subdivision, etc. We 
are of the opinion that the present system under 
which sanction is required from the Coal Com- 
missioner’s office before opening a colliery should 
be continued even if the present powers exercised 
by the Coal Commissioner’s office are transferred 
to another body. As indicated in answers to other 
sections of this questionnaire we are not in favour 
of State ownership of mineral rights. We would 
prefer the appointment of a special oificer to 
negotiate between landlords and tenants or a 
simple amendment to Regulations under the. 
Mines Act but would point out that the diffi- 
culties involved in fragmentation are not only 
between landlords and tenants but in some cases 
between tenants and other tenants. We feel 
_however that by the appointment of a special 
officer to assist in negotiations together with 
powers in certain instances to compel amalga- 
mation that the majority of the problems involved 
in undue fragmentation can be settled to mutual 
_ adyantage of all parties concerned. 


Vilj 
OPENING OF NEW COALFIELDS 
_ Answer to 
Question 72 


We are aware that there is a vast quantity 
of coal reserves in coalfields which are s) far 
only partially developed. These include the 
Karanpura coalfields, the Bokaro coalfields and 
also those of the Central Provinces. A lot of. 
prospecting work in these fields has been com-. 
pleted and is still being carried out. Some new, 
collieries have opened up and there are further 
development schemes in hand. cubs hes 


Vill, ; 
ADMINISFRATIVE MBASURES: ~- 
Answer to a: 
Question 73 
Before answering this question we are tabulating- 
and commenting on the duties and cesses which 
are imposed by the Central Government as well 
as those collected by the Local authorities. — . 
The Central imposts at present are :-— 
(a) 20% Surcharge on railway freight. — 
(b) Re. %24 per ton Excise Duty (Coak 
Mines Kescue Stations). . i 
(c) Re. 0/2/0 per ton Stowing Duty. 
(d) Re. 0/4/0 per ton Labour Welfare Fund. 
(e) Rs, 1/4;0 per ton Coal Production Fund, 
There is also a Mines Maternity Benefit Act 
and a proposal for a cess to met medical facilities 
for mine workers, 
With regard to :— 
(a) The question of freight rates has been 
dealt with elsewhere in replies to this question- 
naire ; 
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(6) is reasonable ; 


(c) If our recommendations under question 
57 are to be implemented, it will be necessary 
to amend the act to allow sufficient income to 
cover State aid towards the cost of sand stowing 
for conservation. 


(d) This is a recent impost and accumulates 
approximately Rs. 60 lacs a year. It is suggested 
that this cess should be responsible for much 
of the welfare work which is now being under- 
taken by individual collieries, but which is not 
being done in uniform measure. 


(ec) This cess is collected for the provision of 
Lonvses to collieries who accomplish their pro- 
duction target as well as for the cost of Gora- 


The local cesses are :— 
Bihar (Cesses), 


Ra, 4/- per 100 tons on raisings (1946-47) : F ‘ . 
Re, 0/0/9 per ton on raisings ‘ 


Re. 0/1/0 per Re. 1/- on profits plus Re. 0/0/5 per ton on despatches. 


Baenaa (Cesses), 


Rs. 2/4/- per 100 tons on raisings plus 24% of the Road Cess payable by Royalty Receivers 


Re. 0/1/0 per Re. 1/- on profits . * . : : . 


We have already commented on the Road 
Cess in reply to question 35. The trade has 
unavailingly protested against the increase to the 
cess levied by the Jharia Mines Board of Health. 
In 1941/42 it was Rs. 1/8/0 per 100 tons, in 
subsequent years Rs. 3/- and is now Rs. 4/-. 


Owing to the fact that some are Central Cesses 
and others local we have no suggestions to 
make for an alternative or more suitable ad- 
ministrative arrangement for their collection. 


Answer to 
Question 74 


We are of the opinion that because the function 
differ for each of those Committees, it would 
not be practicable to have a single body, but 
we consider that the various Committees and 
Boards should function under a set-up we have 
visualized in our answers to questions | and 2. 


Answer to 
Question 75 


It is our opinion that the utility and health 
services in the coalfields should be under one 
organisation and that such Boards as the Asansol 
Mines Board of Health, the Jharia Mines Board 


khpur labour and the Coal Commissioner’s Or- 
ganization, The production bonus only operates 
up to 3lst March 1946 and the question of reducing 
the cess should therefore be investigated. 


These imposts are collected as a surcharg® 
on Railway freight and it is undoubtedly the 
simplest method and one which is almost impossi- 
ble to evade ; but, in appreciating that the 
collection throws extra work on the Railway 
Authorities for which they should be compensated, 
we do not consider that the Railways 
should be allowed to collect more than 
the actual expenditure plus a small profit. 
In some cases the percentage fixed for collec- 
tion by the Railways gives the administration a 
substantial income from cesses which are primarily 
designed for amenities and welfare in the coal- 
fields area, 


Jharia Mines Board of Health 
. Jharia Water Board 
: Road Cess 


. Asansol Mines Board of Health, 
. ° . . . - Road Cess. 


of Health, the Jharia Water Board, etc., should 
if possible be absorbed into the Coal Mines Welfare 
Fund organisation. 


APPENDIX “A” 


(REFERENCE QUESTION 6) 


_ As an illustration of their policy mentioned 
in reply to Question 6 we undernote the average 
price paid by the Railway Board for market coal 
f.o.r. colliery for the 10 years 1929/30 to 1938/ 
39 inclusive :— 


Rs. as. pe 
1929-30 . . 815 0 
1930-31 , 4 8 0 
1931-32 . 4 8 0 
1932-33 . 40 0 
1933-34 , 3.9 0 
1934-35 . » 38 40 
1935-36 , 3 1 0 
1936-37 . 213 10 
1037-38 . 214 9 
1938-39 , 46 0 


We would emphasize that these are the average 
prices paid, not the lowest, and included in the 
average is a portion of the highest grade cual 
mined in India. 
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Oral evidence of Messrs. F. W. A. Carpenter, D. 
F, Macmillan and J. P. Evans representing the 
Indian Mining Association recorded at Calcutta 
on the 17th June, 1946. 


Question—What is the position which the 
Indian Mining Association occupies in the Coal 
Industry ? 


Answer—We represent roughly 60 per cent 
of the total output of coal in British India. 


Question.—Is it a fact that there is an over- 
lapping of membership between your Associ- 
ation and the two other associations? 


Answer.—Some of the members of the 1.C. 
O.A. and I.M.F. are also members of the Indian 
Mining Association. 


Question.—Q. 1. The subjects mentioned in 
Questionnaire I are broadly Safety, Conservation 
and Administrative Measures. May I infer from 
your answer that no action is needed under 
the third head, i.e, Administrative Measures, 
which includes control of leases ? And that 
the Indian Mining Association are opposed gen- 
erally to one authority dealing with all these 
three matters ? 


Answer.—Yes, that is really what we intend, 


Question.—What are the subjects in which 
little or no progress has been made since 1937 
or in which, apart from stowing, the position 
still remains unsatisfactory ? 


Answer.—There is the question of fragmen- 
tation ; that has definitely taken a turn for the 
worse. 


Question.—Would you consider that fragmen- 
tation is part and parcel of the broader question 
of control of leases ? 


Answer.—Yes, 


Question.—Are you quite satisfied with the 
progress of fuel research, in this country ? 


Answer.—Generally speaking, very little res- 
earch has been done on a large scale. 


Question.—If the question of export coal were 
left to the free judgment of the individual shippers 
or operators of the coal industry, what would 
be the reasonable tonnage that may be sent out 
of the country ? 


Answer.—I should think about 3 million tons. 


Question.—Would you need any extra induce- 
ments or could you do without the present con- 
cessions on export coal? 


Answer,—Times are not normal now and pos- 
sibly we would not require any inducement 
now. But we have to consider normal condi- 
tions ; we have to look forward to the day when 
there will be competition. 


Question.—What type of coal would you consider 
suitable for export ? 


Answer,—The best, 


Question What type is suitable for bunker 
ing? 

Answer.—Naturally one prefers Selected ‘A’ 
and ‘ B’ grade coal. 


Question—Do you think there is any market 
for what is euphemistically called lower grade 
coal ? 


Answer.—Well, not as long as better coal is 
available. 


Question.—If_ a decision is taken that the 
better grade coals should not be exported out 
of the country and we are left with the choice of 
sending lower grades, do you think we would 
lose the export market ? 


Answer,—Definitely, because of the price 
factor and also because of the ash content. No 
one will buy ash. It must be remembered that 
after the last war, we exported inferior coal which 
affected the export trade very badly. 


Question.—You are aware of the almost un- 
animous demand about banning the export of 
metallurgical and high grade coal. What do 
you think of this ban ? Will this affect our 
overseas trade ? 


Answer.—If you'ban the export of your Select- 
ed ‘A’ and ‘B’ coal, you would have no shippable 
coal, You would have to wind up the whole 
export trade. 


Question.—You have suggested in the latter 
part of your evidence that the utilisation of 
inferior grade coal could be popularised for 
purposes where high grade coal is used today, 
by washing, cleaning, beneficiation, etc. Could 
similar processes benefit inferior coals and make 
them suitable for the export market ? 


Answer.—Yes, Some coals can be washed 
but the cost is very heavy. We want to make 
this point strongly as there appears to be loose 
thinking on the question of washing. All coals 
cannot be washed. 


Question.—With the present shortage of trans- 
port, do you consider that the priorities given 
for export coal affect adversely the movement 
of coal for internal purposes ? 


Answer.—No, The lead is comparatively short 
and normally itis one of the leads that the 
Railways can handle efficiently. Transport of 
coal should not take more than 48 hours down 
to the docks and you have got a rapid turn- 
round of wagons. 


Question.—In view of the present shortages, 
what is your comment on the suggestion that 
only just sufficient coal should be supplied for 
bunkering as would enable the ship to go to the 
next port ? 


Answer.—tI think it would be unwise, and it 


would be a very good way of killing your export 
market, 


Question.-May I then conclude that you are 
in favour of leaving the export trade entirely 
free and untrammelled by restrictions ? 


Answer.—Yes. 
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Question.—Would ‘you be very much upset if 


the present concessions were withdrawn ? 


Answer.—Very naturally we would. 


Question.—Will that have any material effect 
on the export business ? 


Answer.—It might, later. 


Question.—Is there a control price for coal 
that is exported? 


Answer,—Yes, there is the price fixed under 
the Colliery Control Order to which the charges 
aze added. 


Question.—I take it that the firms engaged 
in exporting coal have their own authorised 
representatives in various cities like Colombo, 
Singapore, Shanghai. Is it not possible for you 
to supply them at what are called ‘deferred 
charges’ (i.e., the controlled prices) and for them 
to charge whatever the market can afford to pay 
at the other end ? 


Anawer.—It ia not possible because the export 
has always been direct to our customers. 


Question.—You have suggested that the Grad- 
ing Board’s surplus funds should be utilised for 
edrortising Indian coal abroad. 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Do you mean it should be in the 
form of a” subsidy for the purpose either of retam- 
ing or expanding the export trade ? 


Answer.—That was the purpose for which 
the Board was formed. 


Question.—Surely it is not your suggestion 
that the Government should become a publicity 
agent for the exporters of coal ? 


Anawer.—I see no objection. After all it is 


a national product. 


Question.—What is your opinion about the 
present sea freight : coast-wise and ocean-wise ? 
Do you anticipate substantial reduction in the 
yates in the near future ? 


Answer.—Not in the near future. So long as 
there is a shortage of shipping movement from 
one country to another the demand will presum-. 
ably keep up. But when there is surplus 
tonnage, rates must fall. 


Question—You are aware that the present 
freights for shipment coal, t.e., coal going to 
Indian ports, are very high and in view of trans- 
port difficulties there is no choice for some con- 
sumers except to ship coal by steamer. Taking 
everything into consideration, would you agree 
to some sort of a special rebate being given on 
shipment coal as distinct from export coal ? 


Answer.—Who is going to pay it ? 

Question.—It must come out of somebody’s 
pocket ; may be the Coal Industry’s, may be the 
Government’s. 


Answer.—We suggest it should be the consu- 
moer’s. 


Question.—You have expressed the opinion 
that the grading of coals for the internal market 
is desirable but you don’t think that it should 
be made compulsory. Could yar give us your 
reasons for this opinion 7? 


Answer.—Yes, it seems rather unnecessary to 
make it compulsory. When a consymer buys 
his coal, he knows what he is getting. If he does 
not like it, he docs not continue to buy that 
coal, 


Question.—Is it, your snugestion that the grading 
of coal will be of use to the consumers, when you 
Kay it is’ desirable ? 


Answer. ---Yes, it would be of use to an ignor- 
ant consumer but not to others. Generally 
speaking however the consumer kaows what. 
he is paying for. 


Question.—When you say it should not be 


‘made compulsory is it your suggestion that the 


coal trade should be left to offer what it ean 
to the consumer, for him to buy whatever he 
wishes ? 


Answer.—Yes, He is a free agent. If he 
finds that a certain class of coal is what he te- 
quires he will be free to buy that class. 


Question.—Would you go so far as to say that 
a consumer like the railwvys should be left quite 
free to demand coking coal for burning in the 
boilers? 


Answer-—Why not ? Presumably they want 
to eet the best coal ; for long hauls for example. 
They know better than we do the class of edal 
which suits them best. Presumably they are 
going to pay for it and they should have it. 


Question.-The same thing would, I suppose, 
apply to the Iron & Steel Industry in respect 
of which there has been a suggestion that they 
have not been forward-minded in the matter 
of using the fuel. 


Answer.—-Quite. Tf they want to buy all the 
coking coals available it is merely a question of 
paying for them. 


Question.-Nevertheless if grading is made 
compulsory would it be your opinion that the 
work of the Coal Grading Board should be merged 
in a larger organization looking after the interests 
of both producers and consumers ? 


Answer. —Yes. Our idea is that there should 
be one central body for coal, and naturally they 
would take all these organisations under its 
wing. 





Question.—In view of the experience gained 
during wartime about the concentration of load- 
ing facilities and in particular the pooling of 
shipment coal, do you think that his pooling 
ean be continued in normal times ? 


Answer.——Definitely not. In fact the con- 
tinuance of pooling of coal has always held up 
the turnround of steamers. Now, more so, be- 
cause we know when steamers are coming, whereas 
during the war for security reasons we did not 
get information. The trouble about the pooling 
system, which admittedly could not be avoided 
during the war, was that the coal was programmed 
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to the docks in an even flow throughout the 
month. That means with four berths occupied 
at the same time there is not sufficient coal in 
wagons for direct shipment into steamers ; the 
loading has to be supplemented from ground 
stock. That is always a slow business. The 
quickest way is to have sufficient number of 
wagons to keep the steamers going and load 
direct from the wagons into steamers. 


Qucstion.—Have there been any changes for the 
better in the coal loading facilities in Calcutta 
since the war began ? 


Answer.—-No. 


Question.—If you were told that the trans- 
port facilities available for the movement of 
coal would continue to be short for some time 
would you still object to the continuance of this 
pooling? 

Answer.—It would still be unsatisfactory. In 
my view, and purely from the shipment angle, 
turning round steamers quickly means a return 
to the pre-war system whereby advance infor- 
mation of the date on which the steamer would 
berth and the quantity of coal necessary for it 
was received. Then the coal required was 
brought over a period of 4 or 5 days. in large 
quantities and joaded directly from the wagon 
to the steamer. In this way steamers used 
to turn round in an average of 3 days, whereas. the 
average at present is 5 days. 


Question.—What are your views about the 
development of ports other than Calcutta ? 


Answer.—Certainly more sidings must be 
rg Especially when steamers arrive, the 
ack of siding facilities is felt. 


Question.—Admittedly the port facilities have 
never been adequate. In view of the policy 
of industrialization, region by region, which ports 
do you think should be developed first ? 


Answer,—From the Coal Industry’s point of 
view Calcutta must always be the first. 


Question.—None of the other ports seem to be 
catering for the bunker trade, are they ? 


Answer,—Yes, Madras is doing bunkering buss- 
iness : Bombay also to a considerable extent. 


Question.— About the export of coal : as pro- 
ducers so long as you get an assured market 
for your output, you really should not worry. 


Answer.—That I suggest is a narrow view. 
Export is in the interests of the country. 


Question.—I am asking you as ‘producers’, 
and leaving out the country’s interests. 


Answer.—Your interpretation is correct. 


Question.__In future if your output finds a 
market, it is immaterial whether it is inside or 
outside India. 

Answer,— Yes. 


Question.—In your written reply to the ques- 
tionnaires you have estimated the future des- 
patchers at 3 million tons per annum for the 
expert trade and for bunkering. That figure, 
according to my experience, is a very high one, 
T would like to get it confirmed. 


Answer.—-3 million:tons for bunkering and for 
export. Yes, the figure is a high one considering 
the present port facilities. 


Question.--What will be the figure for export 
only ? 


Answer.—l} to 14 millions. 


_ Question.—A suggestion has been made that 
it may be necessary to restrict the export trade 
to low grade coal. 


Answer.— Yes. 


Question.— But if the export is restricted to 
low grade coal, only the big collieries will be 
able to do the export as there are not many small 
collieries raising low grade coal who would be 
in a position to handle the export trade due to 
many difficulties by way of freight rates ete. 


Answer. —That is right. The trade must be 


left to big collieries. 


Question.—Have you any views on beneficia 
tion of low grade coal ? 


Answer.—That is a technical point. 
general opinion is that it would be better if the 
coal is shipped after washing or beneficiation. 


Question—With regard to the suggestion that 
the prohibition of export coal might result in 
an, improvement of supply for internal use 
Your point is that the difficulty of internal supply 
is not wagons but the inability of the railway 
lines and junction stations. 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Would you also say that the export 
trade really has no effect on the up-country 
transport ? 


Answer.—I would say so. 


Question.— With regard to bunker coal, your 
point was that supplies should be sufficient to 
enable the ships to voyage up to the next port 
of call, anywhere within a reasonable distance. 


Answer.—Yes, quite so. 


Question You have been good enough to 
elucidate your suggestion for publicising indian 
coal in the overseas market and your suggestion 
was to utilise the surplus funds of the Coal Grading 
Board for such publicity work. I see from the 
Coal Grading Act that the proceeds of the funds 
are to be utilised only for expenses of the Boaaxd. 
Would you recommend the amending of the 
Act to cover this point ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—This surplus fund might be utilised 
for fuel research purposes. Do you agree ? 


Answer.—Yes. 

Question.—Having regard to the present di. 
fficulties that are being experienced in meeting 
the existing internal demand, what do you think 
are the chances of the coal industry meeting 
the entire demand within the country itself in 
the near future ? 

Answer.—We anticipate no difficulty in meeting 
the demands of the country, provided of course 
we get railway facilities which are most ixapor- 
tant. 
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Question.—I take it that you admit that the 
export trade should be maintained, only subject 
to the over-riding condition that the internal 
demand must be fully met. 


Answer.—That is only fair. 


Question.—As regards the quality of coal that 
you want to export you said that it must be of 
the very best and it must be good quality coal. 
Now what do you think of the position in regard 
to the output of good coal ? Would it justify 
the indiscriminate use of the better class of coal? 


Answer.—Like everything else, people would 
like to purchase the best. 


Question.—Would you advocate the  indis- 
criminate use of the better class coal for purposes 
for which an inferior grade might be used ? 


Answer.—It is the fundamental point of eco- 
nomics that every industry would like to use the 
best materials if it would mean using lesser quan- 
tities. 

Question.—May I take it that your opinion 
is that we should blindly allow the better class 
coal to be used for whatsoever purposes it may 
be put ? Would you go as far as that ? Brick 
burning, for instance ? 

Answer.—-Well, as a generalisation, I think a 
man should be free to buy the coal he considers 
best. 

Question.—Considering that the present demand 
is in region of 28 million tons, would you consider 
32 million tons more or less reasonably accurate 
as an estimated demand in the next 2 years ? 


Answer.—I think so—for the next 5 years. 


Question.—Even if the export trade is allowed 
to operate freely ? 

Answer.—VYes, because knowing what we do 
about the country’s development, it should 
take that time to increase it. 


Question Would you agree with our estimate 
that out of this 32 million tons 28 millions must 
come from Bengal:Bihar ? 


Answer.—Yes, definitely. 


Question,—Do you agree that there are possi- 
bilities of more rapid and intensive develop- 
ment of the coalfields in places like Central India 
and C. P. than in old congested areas like Rani- 
ganj and Jharia ? 


Answer.—Well, the latter have definite geo- 
graphical limits. 

Question.—The production of coal in areas 
outside Bengal:Bihar amounted to 5 million 
tons in 1945. Considering that most of those 
areas are still merely being scratched, would you 
not agree|that there are great chances of develop- 
ment in Central India ? 

Answer.—There are, I think, definite limits 
on account of quality which is most important. 

Question.—In regard to the Railway facilities 
are you in favour of setting up an allotment 
rea to serve Bokaro, Ramgarh and Karanpura 
fields ? 

Anewer.— You, 


Question —What will be the suitable location 
for the headquarters ? 


Answer.—Bermo. 


Question.—In reply to question 13 sub-heading 
(h) you have stated that the Railways which 
are a national service should equip themselves 
to handle the peak traffic. Do you think that it 
is a sound proposition for a carrier to equip him- 
self to handle trafic at the peak period and leave 
his stock idle for the best part of the year ? 


Answer.—Well, you have electric supply com- 
panies, for example, which do something simi- 
lar. 


Question —You will agree that in order to 
handle the peak traffic the Railways must increase 
their rolling stock position ? 


Answer.—We don’t know whether there is 
sufficient ground for that. We think that the 
rolling stock position is not as bad as it is 
made out to be. We are under the impression 
that it is not a shortage of wagons, not even a 
shortage of locomotives, but that it is due to bad 
administration, 

Question.—If nevertheless an increase in stocks 
becomes necessary it may mean an increase in 
freight rates. Would you be agreeable to that ? 


Answer.—I. should imagine that the consumer 
will be more than pleased to get his coal. 


Question.— Will it be agreeable to the trade ? 


Answer.—If it is uneconomic for the Railways 
to carry the peak traffic we must agree that the 
only solution is to have a suitable freight rate. 


Question.—Is it the case that a short allotment 
of wagons of one day is not made up subsequent- 
by 

Answer.—It is not made up. 


Question.—Do you think that is practical 
today under the present system of controlled 
distribution ? 


Answer.—Yes, we see no reason why it should 
not be done. 


Question.—Under the system of controlled dis- 
tribution there are hardly any empties left over 
to serve short-falls on the previous day. 


Answer.—Yes, it may not be easy, but the 
railways must attempt to do so. 


Question.—You will appreciatc that the 1937 
Committee recommended the abolition of priority 
supplies of coal except to 2 or 3 customers, Do 
you agree with the view ? 


Answer.—There should not be any priority 
except to one or two cases. I think so. 


Question.—Even if there is a coal shortage ? 


Answer.—Well, of course, one has to modify 
one’s views in that event. We are under the 
impression, rightly or wrongly, that we shall 
catch up with the demand. 


Question.—Assuming that there is a coal shor- 
tage ? 
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Answer.—Assuming that there is a coal shor- 
tage I think we must 2dmit that there should be 
a priority system: 

Question.—Running right down the list of 
consumers ? 


Answer.— Yes. 


Question.—What is your cominent on the alie- 
gation that any system of priorities for coal 
supplies tends to give some measure of unfair 
advantage to producers of high grade coal ? 


Answer.—Yes, I suppose it does because as 
I said before, everybody tries to get the best 
coal. That is the only advantage. 


Question.—There is nothing inherently impossi- 
ble in devising a scheme of priorities which might 
react otherwise ? 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—You could have a different scheme 
of priorities which would positively encourage 
the use of low grade coal ? 


Answer.—You have it in the case of brick 
burning. Substantial quantities of inferior coal 
are despatched, in the season, and good coal is 
kept back. There are certain purposes for which 
Grade IIT can be despatched and other purposes 
for which Grade II can be despatched. .The 
system provides for the purposes to which coal 
is used. 


Question.—Could this be extended ? 


Answer.—I think the present system covers 
all industries. 


Question.—In the matter of installation of 
private weigh-bridges, would you prescribe a 
minimum output for installing a private weigh- 
bridge per colliery ? 


Answer.—Yes. Five to six thousand tons, 


per month. 


Question.—Is it possible, from your knowledge 
of the coalfields, for a group of collieries to join 
together and have a joint weigh-bridge ? 


Anawer.——-Y es. 


Question.—Are you in a position to express 
an opinion of pooled stacking arrangements in 
particular regions during the slack season ? 
I mean stacking coal for consumers like the Jute 
Mills and the Cawnpore group, and the Ahmeda- 
bad Mills. 


Answer.—We don’t like it. 


Question.—Not in the case of individua. con- 
sumers but as a pool ? 


Answer.—I think the consumer does not like 


it. He does not quite know what quality of coal 
he is going to get. It costs him more, of co- 
urse. 


Question.— Under the present system coal is 
by and large booked at owner’s risk and allega- 
tions are made that pilferage and theft en route 
are on the increase. Do you consider that the 
problem is of some magnitude and if so what 
are your remedies for the state of affairs 7 


Answer.— Well, it is definitely of course on the 
increase because coal is more valuable than it 
was but a solution is to make coal available for 
everybody and there will not then be any steal- 
ing. . 

Question.—Have you any specific steps in mind 
which the carriers should take in this respect t 


Answer.—The up-country buyer does not ask 
for his coal to be loaded in covered wagons. 
That is the easiest step of course to take. But 
we don’t like covered wagons because they can 
not be loaded from loading plants and that slows 
down the quick turn-around of wagons. 


Question.—_Coal of course can be booked at 
Railway Risk. 

Answer,—Yes, but I think that is only possible 
when coal is loaded in covered wagons. Even 
then there is a snag. You have got to prove that 
the theft has occurred through the negligence of 
the carriers, This is what happened during the 
famine of 1943. We had rice stolen from wagons 
en route to the collieries--that, too, from covered 
wagons. We claimed from the Railways, but 
they rejected our claims. 


Question.—So, in your opinion , sending of coal 
at Railway Risk is no protection. 


Answer.—I do not think so. 


Question._Would you prescribe any minimum 
output for a mine as a prerequisite for the grant 
of assisted sidings ? 


Answer.—5 or 6 thousand tons a month. 


Question. As regards the other collieries what 
would you suggest ? 


Answer.—They can guarantee minmum load- 
ing jointly. 

Question._-Your suggestion is that, if one single 
colliery is not able to satisfy this particular 
condition, certain small collieries should ‘group 
together for the purpose. 

Answer.—That is generally our idea. 


Question.—In what respect is the present sid- 
ings agreement objectionable ? 


A swer.—Collieries ara forced under this agree- 
ment to pay compensation for any demage to the 
track and have to undertake not only to support 
the railway sidings but also the main line, We 
have no right on the land. We have to undertake 
to pay compensation to somebody else in respect 
of minerals in our own land. These are obviously 
objectionable terms. 


Question.—Is it your case that the sidi 
terms should be different in the case of the yan 
Industry from what they are in the case of other 
industries ? I am told that the terms are uni. 
formly applied to all industries. 


Answer.—There is a point peculiar to the 
Coal Industry and that is the support of the 
assisted siding and extraction of the coal under. 
neath the siding. 


Question.—There are sufficient circumstances 
justifying the specification of certain terms in 
the case of colliery sidiugs ? 


Anewer.—Yer. 
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Question.—Question 21. Do you consider that 
the introduction of a Group System of Railway 
Freights is feasible. The question relates par- 
ticularly to Raniganj. What will be your reaction 
to the suggestion that a group system should be 
introduced to the Bokaro field ? 


Answer—Proposals were made some time agu. 
We thought them so complicated that they did 
not justify supplanting the present rates which 
have been in operation for some time. But 
‘we may say that we have not got firm views on 
‘¢poestion. 

Question.— Any views on Bokaro ? 


Awswer.—In Bokaro we probably have to 
develop. There has been some grouping. 


Question.—Is it possible and desirable ? 
Answer.—I think it is. 

Question.—In regard to Raniganj too. 
Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Could you say what classes of coal 
sould. appropriately be used for the various ser- 
vices in the Railways ? 


Answer.—It merely comes back to the old 
question — they prefer the best, they get the 
worst. 


Question—Would you say that the present 
eaising costs are high ? 


Answer.—They are high and they are getting 
higher, month by month, and year by year. 


Question. Have you any special measures to 
sugpest for securing a reduction in these costs ? 


Answer.—-The greatest difficulty is the output 
man, The output per man in India is the 
lowest in the world, and that puts up costs. If 
the outputs were doubled per man shift, raising 
gosts would be very different. Unfortunately, 
it is the other way round now ; not only in India 
but all over the world, the miner is producing 
less coal, 


Question.—In order to be able to improve the 
output of the Indian miner, can you suggest 
any positive measures. — 


Answer.—-We have tried practically every con- 
eéivable thing, but the present lack of consumer 
goods is one of the biggest obstacles. The miner 
has practically nothing to spend his money on. 
fie does less work ; he goes away moie often and 
does not work hard when he is there. 

Question.—Do you mean that to improve pro- 
duction you should keep the miner penurious ? 

Answer.—On the contrary. We want consumer 
goods to be made available which will provide a 
reasonable outlet for his earnings ; and we assume, 
awd we know, that he will try and earn more 
money to buy these goods. 

Question.—Are you in favour of prohibition 
in. mining areas ? 

Anawer.—Generally speaking, what we would 
like is a properly controlled liquor industry. 
femove the shops, say, a mile away from the 

ollieries, Let the miner thus have as little 
temptation as possible. Considering the distance, 


perhaps he would not drink so much or ever 
may not go at all. 


Question.—You have emphasised the need for 
speedy means of acquiring land for mining pur- 
poses. Is it that the requirements cannot he 
foreseen well in advance ? In such cases are 
not the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 
enabling possession in advance of the completion 
of acquisition proceedings, adequate ? 


Answer.—No. It takes a long time normally, 
probably 6 months under the normal procedure 
but in certain cases it even takes 2 years and in 
most cases about 18 months. 


Question. Under Section 17 cf the Land Ac- 
quisition Act you are allowed to take possession 
of the land even before the proccedings are com- 
pleted if the land is needed fer public benefit 
or for a company. 


Answer.—The interpretation of “ public benefit” 
is very difficult. 

Question.—The point is if a colliery company 
requires land urgently for an emergency purpose 
they can apply under the Land Acquisition Act 
Section 17 and they can get possession of the 
land within a month or so, although no positive 
orders have been passed on the application. 
The Collector has the right to hand over the 
land. 


Answer.—All that depends on the Collector, 
the Deputy Collector, or the special Land Ac- 
quisition Registrar. It would be more helpful 
if the existing legislation is amended early. May 
I point out also that the Government of Bihar 
have decided that no arable land will be allowed 
to be acquired. 


Question.—In respect of washing, do you con- 
sider it should be the responsibility of the indi. 
vidual colliery to instal washing plants ? 


Answer.—That is a very difficult question 
to answer. Hxcept for very large collieries 
it is not economic to instal washing plants. 


Question,—Perhaps you could consider grouping 
of collieries and having a centralised washing 
plant. 


Answer.—That might be done, provided you 
have transport facilities. You have «iso to to 
consider the lack of a suitable site for putting 
the washing plant. There is ancther point ; 
unless coals have the same physical characteris- 
tics, you cannot wash them together. Coals 
from different seams have to be washed separately. 
One seam may require one density of finid and 
another a heavier density. You cannot mix 
them in washing. Collective washing cannot be 
done even for the same colliery, or even the 
same seam unless the physical characteristics 
are the same. 


Question.—What is the practice in other coun- 
tries ? Are you aware of any ? 


Answer.—In the U.K. most of the coal carbo- 
nised in coke ovens is washed. 

Question.—Do you know of any instance where 
washing. is done by the consumer and not the 
producer ? 


Answer.—No. 
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Question.—Would you consider the proper role 
in the matter of research to be that of the State 
or Industry ? 


Answer.—One should be complementary to 
the other. 


Question.—Should the industry bear a pro- 
portion of the cost if a Centralised Research 
Institute is set up under the auspices of — the 
Government ? 


Answer.-I would say definitely yes. 


Question You are aware of the proposed 
establishment of the Fuel Research Station. 
Have you any comments on the scope of res- 
earch outlined for that station ? Do you think 
it is adequate ? 


Answer.—Yes, it is adequate. 


Question.—Have you realised the implications 
of the financial support which the Government 
of India proposes to give to this Fuel Research 
Institute ? I am referring to the printed pam- 
phiet which you must have seen. 


Answer.—Yes, I have seen it. As far as I 


remember, it is quite reasonable. 


Question.—Do you agree that a complete ana- 
lysis both of the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of all coals is very necessary ? 


Answer.-—Yes. 


Question.— Would you agree that a staff of 
nine people in the physical section and seven 
people in the chemistry section is adequate for 
conducting that analysis for the various types of 
coal available in the country ? 


Answer.—I think 0, 


Question.—But if it takes 50 years to complete 
the research ? 


Answer.—I do not think it will take fifty 
years. 


Question.—In regard to educational facilities it 
has been suggested that a measure of compulsion 
should be applied to bring children of school- 
going age to the schools. © Of course this has 
reference to colliery mining labour. Have you 
any thoughts on the subject ? 


Answer.—As far as the educational field is 
concerned, we agree that it is necessary to make 
education compulsory. 


Question.—If the State were to come forward 
with a Scheme of compulsory primary education 
all over the country, would you agree to contri- 
bute towards the cost of such a scheme ? 


Answer.—We would be happy to bear our share 
if it is for the improvement of the education of the 
labourer. 


Question. Do you agree that educational faci- 
lities of thia type are better run by the State than 
by the individual collieries ? 


Anewer.—\ think primary ¢ducation must be 
the duty of the State. 


Question.—In reply to question 40 you have 
stated that it will not be possible to establish a 
really permanent labour force unless it proves 
practicable to produce sufficient unskilled jabour 
of a different type. What exactly do you mean 
by that ? 


Answer.—The miner today is primarily an 
agrioulturist and there is nothing in the world 
we can doto keep him away from the fields. So 
if you are not to employ the agriculturist then you 
have to do the same as Tatas have done. I mean 
import labour from the Punjab or something like 
that into the mines, That will have a bearing 
on the general structure of the Provinces. 


Question.—Surely you will agree with me that 
all industrial labour in a country like India, which 
is in the very preliminary stage of industrializa- 
tion, comes from the land at one time or another. 
Even Tata’s men must have come from the land. 


Answer—Yes. In the latter case they come 
from the barren parts. This is so in Bihar and in 
the districts from which come what we call Gora- 
khpur labour. That is an entirely different labour 
force. 


Question.—What is your experience of the 
Gorakhpur labour that has been employed for some 
time in some of the Collieries ? 


Answer.—it really depends a great deal on the 
Officer-in-Charge. Some have been good, some 
bad, 


Question.—Are you hopeful that this labour will 
come up to your expectations ? 


Answer.—We have hopes that way. 


Question.—About the Coalmines Labour Wel- 
fare Fund :could you tell us what object that fund 
is at present fulfilling ? 


Answer.—-Well, it is not being used at all, It has 
an income of 50 to 60 lakhs of rupees or so and 
absolutely nothing has been done with it with the 
sole exception of the anti-malaria work which has 
been done extraordinarily well. This has been 
expensive but it has brought down malaria. 
With the rest of the programme unfortunately 
nothing has been done. Every thing is down on 
paper. The Fund has not even a blue print of a 
hospital. Some material work must be done. 
Now the Mining Association has taken it up 
with the Labour Department very strongly and I 
think they will improve matters. 

Question.—Are you quite satisfied in your mind 
that your approach to the labour problem is the 
correct one ? 


Answer.—I cannot say. That is what we wish 
it to be the correct one. 

Question.—it has been suggested to us that you 
have made every effort to solve this queation, made 
all approaches to the labour problem, excepting 
the human approach. Is that a correct state- 
ment ? 


Answer—No. Unfortunately we have found, 
it is a very sad thing to have to say - that the more 
we do, the less we get. 
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Question.—That is the sort of allegation that 
has been made to us. It does not apply only to 
the Mining Association, it applies to the whole 
Industry. They have tried every method of 
keeping the labour excepting the human one. 


Answer.—Take the recent reports of the Rege 
Committee on different industries. We have, I 
think, shown up very well. True -we would like 
to see better houses. In the past we never had 
the money to build. As we have passed out of 
the difficult years we have been meeting the de- 
mand for accommodation. As regards food and 
looking after the miner, we have done more than 
anybody. We ali— from Dr. Ambedkar down- 
wards— depend on the miners, and that is why 
they should be well looked after. The miner is 
of far greater value than the machinery. 


Question.—You have expressed an opinion about 
the desirability of Central Control in the matter 
of mineral development. We may itemise the 
various matters connected with the Coal Industry 
as follows 


Grant of mining leases, 
regulation cf mining methods, 
product.on, 
distribution, 
prices, 
research, 
labour, 
wages, 
labour welfare, 
communications, 
health, 
sanitation, 
education, 
etc. 
Do you think that all these matters can be 


dealt: with by the Centre, preferably should be 
dealt with by the Centre ? 


Answer.—Well, we are definitely of the opinion 
that there should be one Central authority for the 
coal industry because we have suffered so badly 
during the past six years when we were having to 
deal with not less than three Hon’ble Members. 


Question.—As between the Centre and the 
Provinces, do you consider it is possible, or practi- 
cable or desirable to divide up the various items 
I have stated just now ? Do you think division of 
responsibility between the Centre and the Provin- 
ces is feasible ? 


Answer.—No. Whatever happens the Centre 
must retain the authority. 


Question.—Take for instance education. It is 
not really necessary that the spread of education 
in a particular area should be directed by the 
Centre. 


Answer.—No. 


.Question.—Would you consider that the very 
important question of safety in the mines should 
‘be treated as an independent item or would you 
like that also to be put under the central authori- 
ty ? 


Answer.—I think the latter is essential. 


Question.—Certain objections have been raised 
to the proposal to place the control over production 
and distribution and the control over labour 
under one department. Do you consider it will 
meet the case for one Minister to be in charge of 
two departments dealing with these matters ? 


Answer._-We consider that production is inse- 
parably connected with labour. Under the old 
set-up the Labour Department was in charge of 
coal, and there was nothing wrong with that. 
But when the Industry is split between the Labour 
Department and the Supply Department, then 
I say, there will be chaos, because the Labour De- 
partment will develop ideas on the welfare of 
ie aaa are not consistent with the production 
of coal. 


Question.—You will appreciate that a particular 
section of the Government entrusted with the 
control, or shall I say regulation, of production 
as well as distribution may not have the same 
approach to the labour problem as the Labour 
Department itself. 


Answer.— Right. But there should be one 


authority. 


Question.—Is it possible to have 2 departments 
under one Minister ? 


Answer.—Itis possible. Probably it is desirable 
that they should be connected. 


Question.—You have said in your reply that if 
some measure of control is decided upon in respect 
of the production and consumption of coking coal 
this must be on an All-India basis if it is to be 
effective. I should like some light thrown on this 
matter, keeping in view the fact that the majority 
of coking coals are only from one field-Jharia, 


Answer.—Right. But I think it is impossible 
to select, and isolate any coalfield. You cannot 
particularise this or that, but must take into 
account the Coal Industry as a whole. 


Question.—-You mean you are not referring to 
the geographical entity of India, but you are re- 
ferring to the Coal Industry as a whole. 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—On the constitutional question : you 
have expressed yourself very clearly about the 
necessity of one central authority dealing with 
all questions affecting coal. I should like you to 
consider an alternative to this, an alternative 
system in which the Provincial Governments would 
be completely independent and endowed with the 
fullest authority to deal with all questions affect- 
ing coal legislation and administrative authority. 
In this way we may have the Government of 
Bengal fully competent to deal with all questions 
regarding the Raniganj cvalfield, the Government 
of Bihar likewise fully competent to deal with 
all the coal resources in the Province, and so also 
with the C.P. Now if it were decided to have 
a system like that, what measures might be taken 
to have some sort of efficient system of unified 
policy which would regulate the entire business 
of coal in all its aspects ? 
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Answer.—We suggest that the 3 major provinces 
concerned with coal are Bihar, Bengal, and the 
C.P. Under such a constitution, in the absence 
of a centre] authority, they must amalgamate to 
deal with coal ; otherwise, there will be chaos. 


Question.—Your suggestion is that the Provin- 
ces, and when I say Provinces I mean also States 
having coal] reserves, should somehow get together 
and have a kind of joint policy and, I would add, 
@ joint machinery for carrying out the policy. 


Ansuwer.— Yes, undoubtedly. 


Question.—-I can understand Bihar, Bengal and 
the C.P. welded together. But does the same 
apply to Assam, Baluchistan, and the Punjab ? 


Answer.—They are so small that it really does 
not matter. 


Question.—Is it your considered opinion that the 
proper scientific development of the mineral reso- 
urces of the country, particularly coal, would take 
place only under a uniform policy ? 


Answer.—I think there is only one answer 
Yes. 


Q@uesticn.— One side iscue ; the question of safety 
in mines. Do you think the safety department 
or safety section of this set-up should be under 
an executive authority responsible for the deve- 
lopment of minerals ? 


Answer.—-It should be a part of that Depart- 
ment : but safety is the most important thing in 
mining. 


Question.—Assume that there is one Minister 
in charge of mineral development—the executive 
authority responsible for the development of reso- 
urces. 

Answer.—Then I think he should take it under 
his wing. 


Question,—To the rather vague question whether 
the structural organisation of the Industry is 
satisfactory or not, you have given also a vague 
reply that you consider it is sound. May I enquire 
what in your opinion are the trends, developments, 
of coal mining interests in the last 10 years ? 
What shape they have taken ? 


Answer.—-One of real importance is that consu- 
mers of coal, I think, have taken a more lively 
interest in acquiring coal properties themselves: 


Question.—There has been an increased tendency 
towards vertical integration ? 


Answer.—Yes. This has been noticeable in the 


last 5 years. 


Questicn.—Do you see anything objectionable 
in that ? 


Answer,—No. 


Question.—_Supposing the consumer interests 
were to keep on increasing the acquisition of coal 
properties and reach a stage where they might 
be in a position not only to have all their require- 
ments of coal but also to sell coal, will there be 
any objection to this development ? 


Answer.—No, I do not think so, 


Question —In your opinion, no limit need be 
placed on such acquisitions by consumer intere- 
sts ? 


Answer.—I don’t think so. 


Question. —Then how would you reconcile this 
with your pointed criticism of the acquisition by 
the railways of certain coal interests ? 


Answer.—That, of course, is the Government of 
the country. If they have surplus coal and they 
foolishly sell it, it is merely depleting their own 
resources. 


Question.—Then your objection to the railways 
owning collieries is because they are State-owned, 
not otherwise ? 


Answer.—-Yes, the State is competing with the 
individual. 


Question. —As far as the railways ara concerned, 
your objection proceeds primarily from ths view- 
point that railways are State-owned. Tomorrow 
if the steel industry is nationalised, a similar 
objection will appear ? 


Answer.—Naturally. 


Question.—Cannot some independent criteria 
be applied apart from freedom of trade and things 
like that ; something like national interests ? 


Answer.—Yes, but the national interests, viewed 
as a whole, include the interests of consumers. 


Question.—Perhaps you would like to revise 
your opinion about customer-owned collieries, 
In your written reply you have said “ provided 
it is of reasonable proportions and does not reach 
the stage at which consuming interests by the 
sizeof their holdings can dictate the policy and 
price structure of the industry as a whole”. 


Answer.—Yes, of course that is our wish. 


Question.—But I understand you to say that 
you have no real objection to the con3uming in- 
terests acquiring freely whatever they wanted 
to acquire. 


Answer.—Man is free and can do whatever he 
likes. 


Question.—Does the development of the mana- 
ging agency system mean restriction of free com- 
petition more and more ? Managing Agents 
not only have a concentration of producing 
interests, but also side by side a concentration of 
comsuming interests. So much of the coal market 
is thus taken out of the region of free competi- 
tion ? 


Answer—That is rather difficult to answer, 
because there may be a group of managing agents 
controlling collieries who are not particularly 
interested in the coal they are mining. 


Question.— Generally, Managing Agents have 
other interests. I have a book before me comp'led 
in 1942. I will take Shaw Wallace. They have 16 
companies under their managing agency. The 
number of coal companies is six. Now consider- 
ing that they have got 10 other companies under 
their control, is it not possible—I do not say it 
is likely— that the financial future of the coal 
companies might be jeopardized for the benefit 
of the other ten companies ? 


Anawer.—No, that is:an accusation we have all 
refuted... . 


Question.—But surely in times of stringency 
you sacrifice the smaller for the bigger. 


Answer.—In some cases, But there is no 
reason why coal should be sacrificed for the bene- 
fit of the other companies. 


Question.—Smaller industries are likely to be 
sacrificed for the cause of the larger interests 
which you have ? 


Answer.—I_ dcen’t think so, As regards the 
efficiency of the other interests—they depend on 
their primary power, that is coal. 


Question.— You have stated that the Managing 
Agents render a very useful service in co-ordinating 
the activities df the coal companies under their 
control and also in providing technical service to 
the group. In order to acheive these two purposes 
is it-necessary to have Managing Agents ? Could 
not that be done through some other means ? 


Answer.—The only excuse for the existence of 
the Managing Agency system is that it has proved 
to be the most effective system in India. 


Question.—-Excuse me, I am not going into the 
past history of Managing Agents, We are trying 
to find out a rational way for the future in the 
matter of organisation. ' What I have in mind is, 
if national interests demand, some sort of control 
over production and distrbiution, with at the same 
time provision for an efficient research service, 
‘also for providing the coal industry with adequate- 
y trained technical staff and the setting up of an 

vestment Corporation for the purpose of helping 
the lame dogs in the industry : if all these things 
are put up for the future as a policy of the Govern- 
ment, would you still justify the continuation of 
the Managing Agency system. 


Answer.—Then it would cost you twice or thrice 
as much, if you want to nationalise it. 


Question.—1 was not thinking of nationalisa- 
tion at all. 


Answer.—-Well, you envisage a problem which 
never exists. 


Question.—It may be utopian but assuming that 
the Government does that ? 


Answer.—-Then you are really performing the 
functions of the Managing Agents. 


— Question,—Y ou remember the 1937 Report made 
gome very serious allegations about the practice 
of Managing Agents in the matter of exploitation 
of coal deposits. I do not propose to go into the 
correctness or otherwise of these allegations but 
t would like to ask, if another period of depression 
similar to the thirties comes, what sort of safe- 
guards have you in view to prevent reckless waste 
of coal reserves ? 

Anstoer —Well, it would be very difficult again. 
¥ou would probably have the survival of " the 
fittest. 


Question.—You mean to: suggest that you will 
seriously advise the Members.of your Association 
mot..4¢ look ahead or safeguard against possible 
depression which might come about ? 
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Answer.—No, but naturally one expects good 
judgment in the matter. 


Question —Looking at this depression period 
from another angle : you stated in your reply to the 
1937 Committee that the primary responsibility 
for the depression should be lodged at the door of 
the railway purchase policy. Surely you will 
agree with me that that period of depression 
coincided with depression all over the world and 
whatever came about, willy-nilly, would have 
come whether the policy was of: a different charac - 
ter or not. 


Answer.— Right : to a certain extent. 


Question.—Do you mean to suggest that if the 
railway policy had not operated — in the fashion 
it did, the coal industry would have. kept itself 
going ? 


Answer——Surely, it could have survived. 


Question.—You refer many a time to the low 
pitsmouth price prevailing at that time. Are 
you quite sure that the low prices were not really 
due to the very low level of wages in the coal 
industry ? 


Answer.—No. 


Question. —What would be the wage cost per 
ton-in India ? 


dnswer—We gave you some figures ; about 
60°. | 
Question —Would you think that the wage cost 


per ton is a good criterion in the matter of effici- 
ency of production ? 


Answer—lI think it is mainly a technical ques- 
tion. 


Question.—In question 4 you have stated that 
the individual units of production are very much 
smaller in India than in U.K. or the U.S,A. and 
Holland. Would it surprise you that in America 
the number of mines producing less than ten 
thousand metric tons a year is very nearly 50%, 
of the total number of mines at work ? Of the 
6620 mines operating in 1933, 3276 were producing 
less than ten thousand tons a year. In India mines 
producing Jess than ten thousand tons are 337 
out of the total number of 723 mines. Looking 
at it from another angle the average output per 


‘mine in America is 89 thousand tons, in England 


112,000 tons, in India 39,000 tons. I cannot.-but 
say that this feature is not peculiar to India. 
Therefore, it does not really help us in trying 
to find out what type of organisation will suit. 


Anawer.—I agree. 


Question.—Question 6 -—-In the penultimate 
paragraph of your reply you have expressed the 
opinion that it is “ highly questionable whether 
it is moral for the State to produce coal with the 
result that the purchase price from commercial 
producers is depressed below that of economic 
production”. You will agree that vou are referr- 
ing here to certain activities of State owned co- 
llieries. 


Answer.—Quite. 


Question.—If these activities of State owned 
collieries were divorced from consuming interests 
you qualify your statement to that extent ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Do you consider that the allegation 
made in the 1937 Report, about managing agents 
looking to profits as the sole aim before them 
irrespective of what happens to the coal resources 
is true ? 


Ansucr.—That I consider to be one of the most 
idiotic conclusions drawn, The benefits of the 
ete agency system have been known very 
ong, 

Guestion._-In 1941 your representative, Mr. 
Ross, gave evidence before the B.har Enquiry 
Committee that the Indian Mining Association 
was concerned with nothing else than the interest 
of their members. Ths was an unequivocal 
statement relating to the role which the Managing 
Agents play in the coal industry. Would you 
repudiate that statement or would you qualify it 
in any way ? 


Answer.—The interests of the members does 
not mean pure'y financial interests. 


Question.—There is no ground for complaint if 
the interests of the Mining Association are exclusi- 
vely confined to the interests of its constituents, 
but the interests of the constituents may not 
necessarily coincide with the interests of the 
industry, nor may the interests of the industry 
necessarily coincide with the interests of the 
State. I am trying to find an answer to the rather 
racy description given in the 1937 Committee 
Report that the coal trade is like a race where 
profit is always first, safety a poor second, sound 
methods an also ran and national welfare a dead 
horse. Wouldn’t you agree with me that it is 
not reasonable for outside people like the members 
of this committee to expect a trade association to 
place any emphasis on interests outside the work 
of their own concerns ? 


Answer.—Yes, I think generally that is so, with 
the reservation that with coal being as important 
as it is, naturally we have in mind always, apart 
from the monetary idea, that we are something 
behind the interests of the country. 


Question.—All that we can expect commercial 
interests to do is that if national interests demand 
them to follow certain lines of practices, certain 
techniques, they will be quite willng to fall in 
with those items of policy ? 


Answer.—~-Yes. 


Question —-There is one more small point in 
this connection ; you have stated later on some- 
where, on the conservativeness. of the steel com- 
panies in the matter of fuel technology, that they 
ave always demanded the very best class of 
coking coals for their use. It was dinned into 
me as a commercial aspirant that, in business, 
the customer is always right. Do you think that 
the steel companies, as customers, are no longer 
right? 

Answer.—They are perfectly right. As I have 
said, the best coal is always the best for the 
job. 
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Question —You suggested that it is necessary 
to improve the fuel technology of the steel com- 
panies. Why pick the steel companies alone. 
Why not other industries too, including — the 
railways. 


Answer.Because one of the specific terms of 
reference of your Committee was the conservation 
of coking coal. 


Question.—As also conservation of high grade 
steam coal. My point was : should not a similar 
attempt be made to improve the fuel technology 
of other consumers in the degree of importance 
they occupy in the economy of the country ? 


Answer.—Quite frankly, I think most of them 
are fully advised. Take the case of the ordinary 
brick manufacturer. He knows what coal would 
be best for him. The railways certainly know 
what they want but («) are not able to get or 
(6) won’t pay for it. 


Question.—A suggestion has been made that if 
consuming interests acquire coal-bearing proper- 
ties or become Managing Agents of collieries to 
an extent disproportionate with their consuming 
interests, it may result in the accumulation of 
too much power in one hand to the detriment of 
the industry and also the national interest + but 
I think, surely, it is not financially possible, for 
any one such interest to acquire so much. Only 
the State is in a position financially to do so. 


Answer.—-That was what I intended to imply. 
If, ‘say, the cement-making interests or steel 
interests (because it is in their interests to acquire 
particular types of coal) want to acquire such 
properties and have the money to do it, I do not 
see how you can prevent it. 


Question.—Regarding the suggestion that the 
Act should be amended to prevent wastage of coal 
when depression comes again. 


Answer.—We have given a general opinion that 
most of the technical evils can be totally eliminated 
by amendments to the Act or by the Act being 
enforced. 


- Question.—You have suggested that the remedy 
for the present inequalities or deficiencies are, in 
the order of your choice : 


(1) amending legislation 


(i) the State might become the trustee, 
and 


(02) in the last resort the State might 
acquire the mineral rights. 


Are you of opinion that any amending legislation 
will cover all the various whims and prejudices 
which are responsible for the defective leasing 
to-day ? 


Answer.—I think it can be buttoned up. 


Question.—Do you think we can find a common 
measuring rod for defining the terms of leases, 
in other words, the terms which must be incorpor- 
ated in the lease, and which can be made the 
subject matter for legislation ? 

Answer.—Yes ; I think so. That is the princi~ 

pal object of legislation. 
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Question.—How would you avoid fragmenta- 
tion ? What sort of legislation would you need 
for the purpose ? 


Answer.—No prop “ty should be smaller than 
s0 and so ; and you will have to consider what 
will be exceptions hereto. 


Question.—Wher., as in Jharia, a unit of 250 
bighas may be an economic unit in places like 
the Punjab you would want at least 4 to 6 square 
wiles. You cannot lay down a uniform rule. 


Answer.—The suggestion may be that coal in a 
given area underground should be so much in 
quantity etc. on similar lines as the size of pillars 
etc. embodied in the last Committee’s Report. 


Questicn.—Surely there is a difference. In the 
matter of granting of leases are you going to suggest 
that whoever grants the leases should have a 
full syrvey made about the resources in the 
area ? 


Answer.—We presume s0. 


Question.—What would you reckon to be the 
minimum total coal which should be made avai- 
lable to one party for operation ? 


Answer.—We assume the minimum of 5,000 
tons of coal per month. 


Question.—-It may be possible to win that much 
coal even in a smaller area than 200 acres. You 
want to call it uneconomic ? It may transgress 
other regulations like boundaries, facilities of 
working etc. 


Answer.—It may be uneconomic. 


Question.—You think it is possible to have a 
uniform measuring rod in the matter of granting 
of leases, which can be made the subject matter 
of legislation. 


Answer.—That is my view. As I said, the 
allround sizes of pillars in collieries under Re- 
gulation 77 varies with depth. It is not very 
complicated. We can have some such  regula- 
tion. 


Question.—What would be the remedy for so 
called sub-infeudation ? Would you agree to 
several sets of intermediaries between owners and 
operators ? 


Answer.—Yes ; in respect of a competent body 
which would be prepared to enforce conditions of 
the lease. 


Question.—Will the owners be left with 
the choice to subdivide according to their peculiar 
laws of inheritance so that, by the time exploita- 
tion of the property begins, the size left will be 
extremely uneconomic ?. How could you prevent 
this sort of sub-infeudation of property ? 


Answer.—It can be prevented by mining legis. 
lation. They can draw up their own regulations 
that certain conditions have to be complied with 
for mining purposes. As for Government’s con- 
trol to prevent further leasing or sub-letting, it 
is quite simple ; it is a commercial contract. c.f. 
Zamindari rights. I think we can admit that 
there should be a statutory authority who should 
have the power to ‘ vet’ and approve leases, 


Question.-You really oppose interference with 
the rights of properties when you oppose acquisi- 
tion of mineral rights on purely physical gro- 
unds ? 


Answer.—Yes. I think that is the general back- 
ground. 


Question.—But you will have no objection if, 
when the owner does not possess the necessary 
competence to manage his property properly, 
the State steps in to work that property for him. 


Surely, we should not pay so much tribute to 
the doctrine of private property and perpetuate 
evils which may last for generations. After all 
what is the interest of the owner ? Receipt of 
certain rent and certain royalties, By taking 
that property as a trustee you are safeguarding 
that much rent and royalty. Acquisition by the 
State after paying compensation to the owner 
amounts to the same thing. Would you still 
have any objection to the acquisition by the 
State of the mineral rights ? 


Answer.—In principle it is a question of free 
trading but if acquisition is the only solution— 
we do not agree that it is —we will have to act 
up to it. 


Question.—Your first solution also contempla- 
tes certain control over the property by the State. 
Your second solution means dispossessing the 
owner of his colliery properties. 


What I am suggesting to you is this : curtail- 
ment of the liberty of an owner translated into 
actual practice. Whether you take programme 
(1), or programme (2), really cannot be distin- 
guished from programme (3). 


Answer.—-No, provided you give compensation 
to the owner and provided the State is more 
efficient than the owner. 


Question.—Presumably so. You have observed 
in Question 9 that the suggested legislation should 
not touch upon the question of actual royalty and 
salami to be paid. Would you tell us why you 
have got a sort of soft corner for this item of 
expenses ? 


Answer.—The matter was really a question of 
fragmentation, uneconomic and so on. 


Question.—Surely you will agree that the 
primary object is legislation to stop fragmenta- 
tion and the leasing out of uneconomic holdings. 
Now what does induce an owner to keep on frag- 
menting his own property better royalties and 
more salamis. 


Answer.—-Yes, in many cases it is go. 


Question.--Would you not agree that your 
legislation, if it does not touch upon royalties and 
salamis, will remain ineffective to that extent ? 


Answer.—Yes, I think it would. 


Question.—In question 68 you have expressed 
the opinion that the Government cannot suitably 
regulate the rates of royalty or salami because 
these must often necessarily vary according to a 
number of factors : quality of coal, condition of 


the coal market, position of the colliery owner and 
soon. You will agree that these various factors, 
which you have enumerated, more or less demand 
a sufficiency of technical knowledge in the posse- 
ssion of the owner ? 


Answer.—-Yes, they should. 


Question.-Is it your opinion today that the 
owners do possess any such knowledge ? 


Answer.—I would think so. 


Question.__Has the Jharia Raj any Inspector of 
Mines at all? Is he well equipped with technical 
knowledge of production etc. ? 


Answer.—He has advisers. 


Question.—You have also expressed opposition 
to the abolition of salami simply on the ground 


that it is a payment generally accepted throughout: 


the mineral industry. Surely your responsibility 
does not accept the present circumstances to be 
good enough for the future. If it is generally 
accepted why should it continue ? 


Answer —Well, we have qualified that by saying 
that “ if abolished it would require to be substi- 
tuted by higher rates of royalty which would be 
unacceptable to lessor and lessee alike’. As an 
Association we do not think it is practicable, 


Question.—I would like to suggest to you-a 
way, on the analogy of the Irish Land Bill, that 
the cultivator of the land can buy the land he 
cultivates by going to the Government and asking 
the Governmet to assess it by valuation. The 
Government then forces the owner of the land to 
sell the land to the Government. The Government 
finances the purchase and recovers the money 
from the cultivator on a sort of hire purchase 
system. I would suggest this analogy as applicable 
to the acquisition of the mineral rights by the 
operators. 


Answer.—Well, I think the answer is that the 
cases are not the same. Coal is a wasting asset. 


The object in the past, and I can say, for the 
future as well, is that without some financial 
gurantee the owner feels that he may be losing 
his property to people who exploit without any 
regard for the future. 


Question —Why should this institution prevail 
only in India and not in other countries ? 


Answer.—Perhaps they are a little more de- 
veloped in other countries, 


Salami is there by custom and no one wants to 
give it up. 


Question.—Why should industry support the 
position ? I put a question on the analogy of the 
Trish Land Bill. Do you think it is at all appli- 
cable to the coal industry ? 


Answer.—-l think you have the inherent risk 
that you don’t know how your coal property may 
turn out. 


Question—Surely the State can bear the 
risk ? 

Answer.—Perhaps I should make myself clear, 
A purchase of a property is really a different 
question. I suppose that the prices are good and 
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I get the property withont putting any cash 
down in a big sum, whereas if J have. put my 
money into the property I must get my pro- 
perty started. 


Question.—I could look at it from another 
angle. If you have money invested in the purchase 
of the property you will be very careful. If the 
State is required to play the part of a sort of 
Santa Claus, or as a Guardian Angel to the coal 
industry, if it is asked to devise means to provide 
stability to the market, is asked to act as an 
arbitrator between railways and the supplying 
companies, as also to map and survey and possibly 
prospect under its Geological Survey and also, 
under the Fuel Research scheme, keep on analys- 
ing the various classes of coal if all these functions 
are supposed to be performed by the State surely 
you can give some right to the State in the 
matter of regulation of production or even the 
small matter we have been considering — the 
regulation of the mineral rights and their opera- 
tion. 


Answer.—Yes, I think that it is definitely 
accepted. The industry accepts the fact that it 
does cooperate with State, otherwise it would be 
an impossible position. 


Question.—Would you support royalty being 
assessed on the basis of prices of the different 
types of coal, instead of being a uniform rate ? 


Answer.—I don’t have any objection to a per- 
centage basis. 


Question.—Have you any information, before 
I leave this subject, regarding the extent of a 
lease given to one person or one corporation as 
against the maximum prescribed in the. Mines 
Manual of 10 sq. miles ? ‘There are certain 
leases covering much more than that area. Have 
you any opinions to express on that ? 


Answer.—No, I don’t think so. 


Question.—You have no objection ? Or rather 
you do not consider that limitation should be 
placed in this respect. It will not lead to coor- 
dinated development ; it may not lead to coor- 
dinated development ? 


Answer.—You will not have a monopoly. 


Question.—What I have in mind is that one 
person or corporation takes the whole of a vast 
area under one lease and physically that corpora- 
tion is not capable of developing that area in the 
manner it should be developed 7.e., in a coordinated 
sequence. 


Answer.—-Does not that provide the answer ? 


Question.—Should there be any pressure put 
on such a corporation in cases of this nature or, 
in other words, should there be any legislation 
on the grant of leases in respect of size ? Should 
one person or one corporation be permitted tc 
take a mining lease covering an area larger thar 
10 sq. miles ? 

Answer—Yes, I think so ; if the person or 
corporation has sufficient interest to acquire it, 

Question.—-The chances are that this person or 
corporation will not be able to develop that area 
properly or in good time. 
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Answer.—Yes, normally that would be so. 


Question.—Could you give me the history of 
the lease of Karanpura ? 


Answer.—That is exactly what I have in mind. 
The lease was taken 25 years ago and had there 
been a need for coal 10 years age it would have 
been. developed. In any case a large amount of 
money has been spent on it. 


Question.—Is there any area in Karanpura 
regarding which an allegation has been made to 
us that the mere fact of ownership of a vast area 
by one corporation will stand in the way of its 
development ? It is possible that the owners 
of.the present leases want to stick to their leases 
for, some reason or other and do not want them 
to. he. developed. 


Answer.—Yes. That is possible if anybody 
assumes the view, for example, that cooking coal 
is scarce and has been led to believe that if anybody 
put money into cooking coal he will reap fantastic 
profits after a century. But I cannot think of 
anybody in Karanpura who is under that assum- 
ption. If:any individual or corporation is in a 
position to develop large areas there is no objection 
to giving on lease more than 10 sq. miles. At 

resent there are certain limits and we pay di- 

erent rates on different areas. This is not really 
a major defect, but there should be no limit on 
the size. | 


‘Question.—Q. 10 ; it is rather unfortunate that 
you have raised the parallel of British Coal prac- 
tices in your written evidence. I said unforu- 
tunate because there can be very great conflict 
of.opinion on that score. May I submit to you 
that the eventual destiny of the coal mines—in 
Britain, as terminated by the Nationalisation 
Bill to-day, was advocated as long ago as 1918-19? 


Answer.—Oh yes, even before that. 


Question.—I am referring to the Sankey Re- 
port. Taking it further, the Royal Commission 
of:.1925, or the various Acts in 1923, 1930 and 
1938 ; all these legislative acts were put on the 
Statute Book not ‘by the Labour Party but by 
the Conservative Party. So I think it is rather 
mistaken if you say that the Nationalisation 
programme is a part of a political programme. 


Answer.—It is definitely one of the main planks 
of the last elections. 


Question.—You have stated that State opera- 
tion of Industrial units does not benefit labour, 
that it means a drop in efficiency. Is it your 
opinion that. lahour today. in the coal mines is 
drawing the maximum advantage possible, or 
cea your opinion that efficiency is at top 
evel! 


Answer.—-No. 
Question.—I suggest to you that because labour 
was not drawing its maximum advantage, beca- 


use there was a drop in efficiency, the nationalisa- 
tion programme was put through in England. 


Answer.—Our suggestion is : see the results 
before attempting anything here. 


Question.—You have also referred to the drop 
in efficiency which happens when the State steps 
in. Surely, you can’t compare the coal industry 
with the telephone service. 


Answer.—But we thought it was most strik- 
ing. 

Question.—Efficiency, after all, is a relative 
criterion. 


Answer.-We have the case of the railways, 
which have become increasingly less efficient. 


Question. You have suggested “‘ If there were 
obtained a combination of profitable prices and 
individual enterprise, this industry will keep on 
flourishing”. Combination of profitable prices ? 
Surely in that significant expression, you are 
asking the Government to play a certain role ? 


Answer.—No, Except merely paying a fair 


pricefor the coal. 


Question._-You are expecting Government to 
see that you get profitable prices? 


Answer.—Quite. But we do not ask them to 
undertake the burden of running the industry. 


Question.—Is that socially justifiable today? 


Answer.—We think so naturally as capita- 
lists. 


Question.—Is it correct to say that the recovery 
of the coal industry during the years 1943, 1944, 
1945 is a true indication of efficiency? 


Answer.—I think we have been able to maintain 
production with nothing except our bare hands. 
Certainly there was very little machinery. When 
there were strikes all over the world, there was 
no strike in the coal mines in India. That must 
be a tribute to the efficiency of its management. 


Question.—Were not these results achieved 
primarily because of Government controls or 
Government action ? 


Answer.—I suggest they were achieved by the 
trade itself. 


Question—Why was the control considered 
necessary then ? 


Answer.—We suggested that they should main- 
tain the price of coal at a proper level. 


Question.—When was the last strike in the 
coalfields ? 


Answer.—In. 1937 or 1938. 


Question.—In your opinion Government machi- 
nery and, Government controls played only an 
insignificant part in the recovery of, the indus- 
try ? 


Answer.—I should put it this way : The industry 
was able to guide Government on the right lines. 
All that we needed was their authority. 


Question.—I would not like to pursue the sub- 
ject. I could give you dozens of examples where 
the State operation of mines has increased the 
OMS of the miner and. not only production, but. 
also quantum of production. Take the cage 
of Holland, take Germany, take Poland. 
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Answer.—Our general view is that Government 
machinery is not flexible enough to control such 
an industry as coal. That is really our main 
plank. 


Question._-_Would you agree generally that in 
an industry like coal, which deals in a wasting 
asset, the incentive to take a long view is weaker 
than in a manufacturing industry ? 


Answer.—No, I would not say that. The 
reverse is the case, because in mining, one has to 
take a long view. Otherwise, you don’t go far. 
The big collieries that are now running are there 
for oyer a hundred years. In the main, it is 
impossible for anybody with any sense to take 
a short:view of mining, because you have incurred 
capital. costs. Therefore, you must, look 30,40, 
50 years ahead, If you are working a quarry. 
you can take a short term view, for after working 
it for a year or two, you can shut it up, because 
you are not sinking any money in working the 
quarry by way of capital equipment. 


Question.—Reverting to your request for pro- 
fitable prices and individual enterprise, would 
you call it a matter of right that private enterprise 
should be enabled by State legislation to cover 
its cost and secure an adequate return on capi- 
tal. ?. 


Answer.—The answer is ‘ yes’, provided the 
industry does not exploit Government. 


‘ 


Question.—If so, should the industry not be- 
come. subject to some form of social, control ? 


Answer.—In point of fact, if private enterprise 
will continue — we think it will — there may be 
control as it, exists to-day. 

Question.—You have stated that all you want 
from the Government is a. sympathetic approach 
to problems of ‘the coal industry, problems like 
transport facilities, assistance in securing a stable 
labour. force, assistance in stowing, fixation of 
price for Railway coal purchased in a certain 
manner, and then you go on to say that were all 
these given to you, under private initiative, the. 
industry will produce all the coal that the country 
requires at a reasonable price and with efficient 
methods of extraction. What sort of guarantee 


do you offer to the State in return for this assis- 


tance to you ? 
Answer,—It is already stated. 
Question.—That is, a guarantee in regard to 


a reasonable price, scientific and efficient method 


of extraction ? Is it guaranteed that extraction 
will. not lead to reckless waste of the resources of 
the, country : that you will ‘not raise your price 


unduly high ? Are. you prepared to agree to 


some sort of control-in these two respects ?* 
Answer.—Well, I should think we are prepared. 


We have given a rough indication how you could. 


achieve that. 


Question.—You agree that in order to. be able 
to achieve not only maximum output, but output 


got. in. an efficient manner and in a scientific. 


manner and to sell to the consumer at a reasonable 
price, all the units of production must be in a 
healthy state. Ifthere are black spots, you will 
have no objection to the State steppitig in to 
remove these. 


Answer—No. That could be done by the 
enforcement of Mines Rules. 


Question.—I am thinking of black spots like 
uneconomic working and uneconomic holding. 
Can private initiative be left to take charge of 
such a state of affairs ? Take the case of Tisra 
mentioned in the 1937 Report. 


Answer.—I think so, because it is again a ques- 
tion of survival of the fittest. 


Question.—Tisra is still in the same condition 
as it was in 1937. 


Answer.-Not quite in the same form. It 
has passed. through various hands. 


Question.—Your opinion is that it should be 
left to private initiative to look after such things ? 


Answer.—We have no objection to some form 
of control particularly on the mining side, if the 
committee wants to strengthen mining law where 
necessary. 


Question.—One of the consequences of making 
mining regulations rigid will be that some of 
these collieries will be forced to close down. That 
will have a serious effect. on the total produc- 
tion. 


Answer.—Then I think your Chief Inspector of 
Mines and the Mines Inspectorate should give 
some latitude. 


Question.—If private initiative does not come 
forward. to rectify these defects would you give. 
any latitude to the Government to step in and 
rectify them themselves ? 


Answer.—I think so in co-operation with, the 
trade. 


Question.—How would you define that ? 
Answer.—All you need is an advisory body. 


Question.—Looking at this problem from another 
angle : if the interest of the nation requires a 
limit on production of certain types of coal, that 
may mean closing down certain collieries or 
limiting production in certain mines, Would 
there be a case for compensation ? 


Answer.—Certainly. 


Question.—You rather agree that in such cages 
the State should step in and operate them, 


Answer.—Not. operate. 


Question.—If there is going to be a limitation 
on. production of certain types of coal, which 
means drastic cutting down of output of particular 
mines, in that event is there no case for compen- 
sation and if there is, is it not a better and more 
acceptable course that the State should acquire 
that mine or mines ? . 


Answer.—lt is very largely a technical matter. 


Question.—Krom the point of view of a particular 
mine, it should be acceptable to you that the 


State should take over the complete responai- 


bility. 


Answer.—As I said it is very largely a technical 
matter but Govt. should not acquire it. They 
should say “‘ we will put you into cold storage”. 


Question.-When such restrictive schemes are 
put into effect in the matter of tea, jute, sugar etc. 
where units of production are curtailed from 
season to season and year to year, those units 
claim no compensation from the State or the 
controlling authority. 


Answer.—lf the Government had to impose on 
the coal trade restriction in output as was done in 
other industries it would have to create a pool of 
producers. This is done in other industries and 
there is no compensation. It is mutually agreed 
that the prices should be enhanced and an indus- 
trial pool is created. 


Question.—Mere restriction of output does not 
necessarily mean that there is a case for compen- 
sation. 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—Generally if the restriction is on 
one colliery, compensation should be paid for the 
coal, but if the restriction is on the production 
of one type of coal and if the restriction is on the 
whole industry, then you need not pay any com- 
pensation. 


Answer.—Take the steel rolling mills. When 
coal was short, they were restricted voluntarily 
by arrangement among themselves and they 
pooled the coal on that basis. 


Question.—In what way do you think nationa- 
lisation would affect the efficiency of the staff ? 


Answer.—Surely, if any question of State control 
comes in, unless all the existing technical men are 
willing to be transferred and become employees 
of the Government you are not going to have any 
technical personnel. 


Question.—Might I interpellate that one of the 
reasons given by a very responsible person in 
England for the nationalisation of mines was that 
1/4th of the-2,000 Directors in the Coal Companies 
did not possess any technical knowledge ? That 
is why the Government was forced to take over. 


Answer.—My point is there are not sufficient 
technical men available. Unless the present te- 
chnical men are willing to join Government service 
it will I think be very difficult to carry on. 


Question.—-Why should the Government not 
take over the different concerns as going concerns 
with all the staff ? 


Answer.—~It is left to the individuals concer 
ned. 


Question.—You don’t seem to favour nationa- 
lisation of the coal industry in India whereas 
nationalisation of the coal industry has already 
taken place in Great Britain. Are the conditions 
in the two countries materially different in regard 
to the coal industry ? 


Answer.—There the mining was started three 
centuries ago. _Conditions here are different from 
those in Great Britain as regards mining me- 
thods. 
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Question.—Are you in a position to tell us what 
uave been the production trends in U.K. since 
the introduction of the Nationalisation Bill ? 


Answer.—I have a box-full of information. 
Question,—Have you figures ? 
Answer.—Yes, I can let you have them. 


Question.-You believe in private enterprise ? 
Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—But if it no longer remains an 
“ enterprise” ? Could you name from your own 
experience, as a group of forward-looking coal 
producers, instances of ‘‘ enterprise” in the last 
twenty years taken by your industry ? Would 
you call them really “‘ enterprise” in the strict 
sense ? 


Answer.—Yes, I think so. Definitely we have 
been the Cindrella of industries, but the Coal 
Industry affords an example of development in 
this country more rapid than that of any other 
Industry. 


Question.—1 should like to ask your opinion 
about the recommendation made by the Land 
Revenue Commission of Bengal in 1940 about the 
acquisition of mineral rights in Bengal. Perhaps 
I might refresh your memory. The recommen- 
dation was : 


‘“ We should like to recommend that Goyern- 
ment should consider’the dosirability ‘of legis- 
lation declaring that all minerals including 
oil not yet worked or discovered will vest 
in the State” 


without any compensation being paid to the 
owners. 


Answer.—Naturally, I think, we would be 
opposed to that. 


Question.—It relates to minerals not yet worked 
or discovered. 


Answer.—A line should be drawn between 
minerals not worked and minerals not discovered 
so far as compensation is concerned. 


The act of Government taking over properties 
or mineral rights already owned and proved with- 
out compensation will be a very grave act of 
injustice. 


Question.—I appreciate your view point that 
in respect of properties which are being worked 
today, the acquisition by the State of those pro- 
perties or mineral rights without paying any 
compensation will, in your opinion, be an act of 
expropriation. In regard to minerals which are 
not discovered, which the owner does not know, 
would you consider acquisition by the State of 
such undiscovered mineral as an act of expro- 
priation ? 


Answer.—I am not speaking of minerals not 
discovered. A line must be drawn between min- 
erals already privately owned and proved, and 
a not yet proved by the existing royalty 
holder. 


Question.—I should like to draw your attention 
to the significance of the work royalty. It waa 
something pertaining to the Crown. It did not 
pertain to the indi 4 idual. 


Answer.—In the case of undiscovered minerals, 
I agree that there may not be a case for compen- 
sation, but in the case of discovered minerals, 
expropriation by the State, I think, would be 
unjust. 


Question—Now turn to question 17. if I 
understand your statement correctly, in your 
opinion a Central Marketing Agency is cumbrous, 
discourages expansion and interferes with the 
existing channels of trade. 


Answer.—-Yes : that is so. Further : Price 
fixation allied to Government controlled distri- 
bution is unnecessary in normal times. 


Question.—Could you tell me whether you agree 
with me that the success or failure of the scheme 
which you have suggested to us depends upon the 
division of types of coal adopted by the Railway 
Board ? 


Answer.—You mean the purchasing policy in 
regard to good coal and inferior coal and so 
on ? 


Question.—The context is the scheme which you 
have proposed. The question is whether the 
success or failure of it does not depend on the 
division of types of coal as adopted by theRailway 
Board ? 


Answer.—No. Certainly not. 


Question.—Please turn to page 32 of the Anne- 
xure to your evidence, para. 278. The concluding 
sentence reads “ This might however result in 
many collieries receiving orders for less even than 
5,000 tons each and this we think is not desirable ; 
the issue turns on the division into types adopted 
by the Railways... Surely, it is not your sugges- 
tion that small collieries should be done out of 
practically every Railway business ? Unless 
provision is to be made for the satisfaction of 
claims by small collieries within the types of the 
Railways, your suggested system would fail on 
this particular issue of division of types. 


Answer —No. I don’t think so. In your origi- 
nal question you asked whether the scheme would 
fail on the question of the quality purchasing 
policy of the Railways. I think not. 


Question.—Although you agree that it may 
adversely affect the small collieries ? 


Answer.—Might adversely affect some of them. 
May I refer back to the end of para 277. “.. 
if prices are maintained on a proper economic 
level 5,000 ton contracts should be an adequate 
minimum for a small colliery, and they have the 
merit of permitting a larger number of collieries 
to participate in the Railway business, thus 
eliminating to a great extent a possible objection 
on sellers’ part to the abolition of competitive 
tenders”. 


Question.—I took this statement to be qualified 
by the following statement in paragraph 278, 
if there is a danger 0 inequity towards collieries 
who are producing or who claim a share of 5,000 
tons in the Railway contracts. 

Answer.—No. I think 5 to 10 thousand tons 
is put merely as a round figure, on the assumption 
that a contract which is less than 5,000 tons will 
be of no interest to anybody, 
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Question.—It_ is of great interest to 


; small 
collieries. 


Is it your suggestion in the scheme proposed by 
you that complete discretion be left to the Rail- 
ways about the division into types of coal they 
require ? 


Answer.—Yes. They are the purchasers. 


Question.—Will you, under those circumstances, 
explain the statement in para 266 figures of merit 
on which the Railway purchases were based. 
The para states : “ These figures and the conditions 
under which they were ascertained are unknown 
to anyone but the Railways themselves, and 
mystery therefore still surrounds the actual allo- 
cation of contracts. So long as this continues, 
there is likely to be dissatisfaction over the list of 
acceptances’. 


Answer.—Yes. That is the whole system and 
we have explained it there. We have said “ It 
seems evident that a more desirable course to 
adopt is to allocate the contracts so openly that 
each tenderer can see for himself that he has 
received fair treatment’. 


Question.—There is the Railway Board which 
is given full discretion in determining what type 
of coal they require. You agree that discretion 
should remain with the Railways ? The very 
full discretion which you are prepared to give to 
the Railways formed the subject matter of a 
complaint in 1938 and on that complaint you 
have devised your scheme. 


Answer.—Yes. It is rather a broad statement. 
The complaint has been the method under which 
the Railway Board used their powers as the 
largest producer in the country and as the largest 
consumer as against the commercial collieries. 


Question.—Surely, if they are given full dis- 
cretion in determining the types of coal they need, 
how they arrived at the figures of merit was of the 
complaint and this complaint regarding distri- 
bution of tenders will still continue. 


Answer.—If the Railways do not also have the 
power to fix the prices which automatically affect 
the whole market then there is not nearly so much 
interest amongst producers as to whether their 
coal is accepted by the Railways or by other 
customers. If the Railways buy at a price which 
is fair and economic to the industry, then it can 
be expected that the general market level will be 
about the same. 


Question.—I appreciate your point, but it is a 
half measure. Won’t you go a little further and 
say there should be some independent body 
telling the Railway Board what type of coal they 
should use ? 


Answer.—The Railway Board is well equipped 
to decide what type of coal it requires, 


Question.—Then it is a commercial proposition 
and they are acting generally on commercial 
lines, 


Answer.—That would apply if they did not own 
a own collieries and use them against the 
trade, 
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Question.—The 1.M.A. proposal amounts to 
maintaining a higher level of coal prices al) 
round ? 


Answer,—Definitely. 


Question.—May I interpret it as meaning that 
you are asking the Railways to pay more in order 
to maintain a higher price level ? 


Answer.—Not necessarily. They would pay 
more, because of the effect on the market. It 
merely means one gets a fair economic price for 
all coal purchased by the Railways. 


Question.—What I want to know is the practical 
implication of your proposal under circumstances 
where the coal prices are admittedly higher than 
what economic considerations justify. 


_ Answer—I think the answer to that is that the 
industry indicated to Government what was the 
economic and fair price for coal. It was very 
much lower than what either the markets were 
willing to pay or the Railways were. 


Question.—That was the scheme devised when 
prices were absurdly low. I grant you that a 
Procedure like the one you have suggested would 
have led to the establishment of a better price and 
@ Nore economic price, but under circumstances 
when the price of coal has gone up very high and 
all the commercial firms are making good profits, 
will the Railway Board have any means of getting 
their coal at lower prices which are justified by 
economic circumstances, 


Answer.—Yes. At the top of page 20, there is 
“ the method was that a body should sit, each 
year to decide fair price for the Railway tenders 
and that thereafter invitations to tender should 
be issued for specified quantities at the arranged 
prices. We suggest that a permanent Committee 
representing Government, the Railways and the 
trade should be set up to fix these prices and 
possibly prices for similar Government business’. 


Question.—Surely in a body of this type that is 
composed of the Governmént, the Railways and 
the trade, the trade element has advantages in the 
sense that it knows the trends in that particular 
industry and, therefore, would be better judges 
of what the economic level is. Will they be so 
self-forgetting as to agree to the lowering of 
ptices if the current level is not justified ? 


Answer.—They would not cut their own throats. 
The Railways themselves are the biggest producers 
and consumers of coal and should have a broad 
knowledge of the market than ourselves. 


Question.—In your scheme you have found the 
possibility of the indirect price control as proposed 
by you to fail for example in the event of over- 
production. You say, in effect, that in case of 
potential over-production, there should be appli- 
cable an atttomatic quota allotment under a system 
of wagon allotment. The impression left on ny 
mind after reading your Memorandum is also 
that in the case of shortages, you will be agree- 
able to the continuation of a system of controlled 
distribution and price fixation. So when there is 


over-production, apply automatic quota-allotment 
when there is under-production, apply controlled 
distribution. It is only when everything is rosy 
and swimming nicely, then only should your 
scheme be brought into force. 


Answer.—The main object of the scheme was 
to prevent the disastrous consequences of the 
previous 10 years. 


Question —Is your method of automatic quota 
allotment feasible without some sort of control 
over distribution and prices ? 


Answer.—If the Railways control wagon allot- 
ment, that is automatic control. They decide 
what portion of your production should be des- 
patched by controlling the allotment of wagons. 
That automatically controls the despatch of coal 
from your collieries, and this in turn automatically 
restricts your raisings. 


Question.—Is not control of prices necessary? 


Ansiwer.--Provided, of course, as we have 
suggested, there is a permanent Committee. We 
have suggested two things : One is that of fixing 
the prices for railway tenders ; the second is, if 
there is over-production, to avoid a slump the 
economic conditions can be regulated by the 
supply of wagons. 


_Question.—Could you project your thought to 
the future and assume that your scheme has heen 
working for some time ? Does it necessarily 
follow that the prices fixed for Railway tenders 
would normally tend to become the minimum 
prices for coal of those types ? 


Answer.—Yes, I think so. The railway prices 
will be the yard-stick for the market price. 


Question.—-I_ believe your scheme does not 
exclude resort by the Railways to their own colli- 
eries. 


Answer.—-Winning of coal ? 


Question.—In case of difficulties, I believe, you 
used the word that the railway collieries’ reservoir 
may also be ‘ tapped’. 


Answer.—Quite. 


Question._-But you are suggesting that before 
the Railways decide to tap this reservoir, they 
should gauge or make an accurate guess of the 
trends of production all over the coalfields in 


India. 
Answer.— Yes. 


Question.—-I assume that some sort of an assess- 
ment or gauging will need to be done before 
the tenders are issued. 


Answer,—Yes, I think that is done now. 

Question.—You expect the railways to perform 
this sort of meteorological survey for the indiis- 
try. 

Answer.—We will gladly give information, In 


the past, they have not co-operated. That in- 
formation was always available to them. 


Question.—The suggestion to reduce the output 
of Railway collieries to the minimum is meant, 
I assume, for the purpose of benefitting the rest 
of the coal industry ? 


Answer.—Not only the coal industry but also 
other industries. 


Question Would you reverse your suggestion 
if the railway collieries were to work on a coor- 
dinated programme of output and development 
just like any other commercial concern and 
compete with other commercial concerns in the 
matter of supplying coal to the railways ? 


Answer.—Well, there is the question of loss in 
taxation and there is the question of finance. 


Question. You would not agree even if such 
State-owned colliery units were divorced from the 
Railway Administration ? 


Answer.—In other words you would take them 
away from the Railway Board and work them as 
commercial collieries and make them pay the 
same taxation, cesses etc. as other collieries have 
to bear ? 


Question.—That is, taking with one hand and 
paying with the other ? 


Answer.—When supply and demand more or 
less balance it does not matter very much. The 
trouble arises ‘when supply exceeds the demand 
and as you may recall during the last 10: years 
the existing policies effected so much that many 
small collieries were weakened and had to go to 
the wall. 


Question.—Surely, it is not your suggestion that, 
in the struggle for survival of the fittest, instead 
of weak collieries going to the wall we should 
have the railway collieries sent to the wall. 


Answer.—We are not suggesting that. The 
State Collieries should also come in the open market 
for sale of coal. | 


Question — By that you mean that the railway 
administration can be divorced from the railway 
collieries. 

Answer.—If they were handled commercially, 
then they would also have to pay taxation, 
cesses, etc. precisely in the same way as the 
industry, and pay interest to the Government for 
financing them. 

Question.—You have without reservation declar- 
ed yourself against the establishment of a Central 
Marketing Agency, whether formed voluntarily 
by the trade or under Government aegis. I 
put it to you that the Central Marketing Agency 
might confine itself to two or three functions, 
ie., 

(+) publicising the qualities of various coals 
and encouraging the use of certain 
types, 

(tt) assisting in making pooled supplies 
to a group or groups of consumers in 
an area, 

(#4) enforcing any regulations as to use 
which may be deemed necessary, 

(iv) avoiding the troubles that might arise 
from cut-throat competition and a 
system of middlemen, 
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Now these feur functions are quite distinct and 
separate from the functions of the fixation of price 
and allotment of quotas. Do you agree if the 
Central Marketing Agency were confined to the 
performance principally of these functions, it 
will do good to the industry ? 


Answer.—Except the last one point. But we 
think that. in the structure of the trade, the func- 
tion of the middlemen, and so on and so forth is 
established. 


Question.—Efficiently ? Surely somebody in 
the service of the Government of India must have 
been impressed: by the inefficient factor in the 
coal industry —which is responsible for the cons- 
titution of the present Committee. 


Answer.—I suggest the reverse. The industry 
pressed for it dus to Government’s inefficiency in 
handling the industry. Various functions are 
covered by a Marketing Agency but I want to 
point out two points which should go in—the 
question of fixing prices in conjunction with 
Government and the restriction of over-produc- 
tion which is a serious bug-bear. 


Question.—Certaily I would not include those 
functions. 


Answer.—Outside these there is no necessity 
for control. 


Question —You have mentioned that there has 
been established recently a very close co-operation 
between the various sections of the coal trade. 
Could you give us some specific details on that’ 
point ? 


Answer.—We have some members of the trade 
on the Coal Advisory Board which works quite 
well, On receipt of your questionnaires we did 
our best to give you the considered reply of the 
whole industry. Of course in the first question- 
naire we could see eye toeye on all points, though 
in the second questionnaire we differ materially 
on one or two subjects. 


Question.—Is it your opinion that some sort of 
@ permanent or enduring co-operation is possible 
between the producers of high grade coal and low 
grade coal ? 


Answer,—Definitely, provided our scheme is 
adopted and you can do away with the bug-bear 
of excess production and cut-throat competi- 
tion. 


Question.—You don’t agree with my interpreta- 
tion that success or failure depends upon the . 
division of types of coal which the railways may 
require ? 


Answer.—No, I don’t think so. It might have 
a slight bearing but no more. 


Question.—This newly discovered co-operation 
between the producers of high grade and low 
grade--is it not really the result of circumstances 
created during the war,.of action taken by the 
Government— various methods of control and 
distribution ? 


Answer.—No. It actually started before the 
war or in the very early days of the war. 
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Question.—What I refer to is this : the consum- 
ption of different types of coal without any dis- 
uretion left to the consumer would favour co- 
operation between the different sets of producers. 

ith this control disappearing, what are the 
chances of this co-operation continuing? 


Answer.—If the measures we have suggested 
are adopted the industry will be in an equivalent 
state, the object on the different producers is the 
same viz., they want to sell their coal at a fair 
price. 

: Question.—There was no such co-operation be- 
fore 1942 ? 


Answer.-To a limited extent certainly. It 
depended entirely then on the amount of coal 
lying at stock and on the policy of the Board. 


Question.—There is a possibility of the old 
state of affairs reverting after the control is re- 
moved ? 


Answer.—I don’t think so. 


Question.—You don’t think the machinery like 
the one proposed for the Central Marketing 
Agency would be of any help ? 


Answer,-This brings about nearly the same 
results. 


Question You have expressed yourself in fa- 
vour of a device which would aim to fix prices for 
coal consumed by the railways. You have agreed 
that all prices for the types of coal wanted by the 
railways may become the minimum prices for the 
coming year. So, inherently you have no objec- 
tion to price fixation of a limited degree. 


Answer.—lIn fact we suggest that prices should 
be fixed in consultation with the biggest producers 
and biggest consumers. 


Question..-You would think it desirable that a 
similar device be adopted for fixing the price of 
coal consumed by the steel companies ? 


Answer.— Well, there again automatically they 
are. 


Question.—Are you aware, that in almost every 
coal producing country in the world some sort of 
marketing agency has been in existence over a 
number of years. 


Answer.—VYes, notably in South Africa. 


Question—Would you object to the establish- 
ment of a similar agency in this country ? 


Answer.—In point of fact, we have a marketing 
scheme of our own. 


Question._-I think you stated that you don’t 
consider it desirable to have a central marketing 
agency. 


Answer.—We think it is rather unnecessary. 
We consider the trade as such that it is capable 
of marketing its coal. 


Question.—Your opinion is that matters should 
be left to remain where they stand at present. 


Answer—Yes. That is the idea. I think the 
whole matter can be handled commercially, 


Question —In question 18 you have suggestec 
that the thought behind regulating the use. o. 
coal presupposes that there are existing or antici 
pated shortages of certain classes of coal. May 
T point out that there is one very importan 
feature : namely the proper utilisation of th: 
resources of the country ? That feature ma) 
demand irrespective of the reserves in the country 
some sort of regulation of use. 


Answer.—Well, we have said that we wouk 
oppose direction in the use of coal as it woulc 
constitute unjustifiable interference with the in 
ternal economy of those industries forced to us 
the type of coal not selected by them. That w 
have adhered to. We do not feel that any on 
particular industry has a claim over anothe 
industry to a coal. 


Question.—Even if the c)13.1mers show pre: 
ferences ? 


Answer.-Then they can 


get that coal by 
ordinary commercial methods. 


Question.—Regulation of the use of coal presup 
poses a very careful analysis of the different type 
of coal available in the country. It also presup 
poses @ continuous research in the various method 
of utilisation of particular kinds of coal. If th 
State is prepared to render that service to th 
consumers, the consumers may well be entitle 
to ask the Government to go a bit further anc 
offer them the sort of coal that will be useful fo: 
their specific purpose. Then again the Govern 
ment might be conscious of not wasting thi 
national wealth irrespective of the quantity the) 
possess. There is the case for regulation of usi 
of coal. Would you still object to some sort o 
steps being taken in this direction ? 


Answer.—It is a matter for the consumer rathe 
than the producer. If I were a consumer I woulc 
strongly object to being compelled to use a lowe! 
grade coal for the plant which I have financec 
so as to use first grade coal. It has a most im. 
portant bearing on the economics of the coun 
try. 


Question.—There has been a controversy abou 
the reserves of coal suitable for metailurgica 
purposes. You have not expressed an opinior 
in regard to the quantum of reserves but you 
have stated in Question 46 that you do not think 
it necessary to impose any restriction on the use 
of metallurgical coal. It is admitted that coal of 
a certain seam, certain type, or certain analysis is 
best suited for metallurgical purposes. Surely 
you do not want to go so fur as to say that 
Ne coal may be allowed to. be burnt in brick 

ilns ? 


Answer.—No, I would not suggest that the 
brick kiln should burn it. But I do suggest that, 
say, the Railway, carrying coal a thousand 
miles, might consider that coal to be of import- 
ance. 


Question.—Might [ look at it from another 
angle? As long as the present shortages continue 
you agree that the present controls should also 
continue ? 


Answer,—Yes, in the interests of the coun- 
try. 
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Question.—When the shortages disappear and 
there is ample supply of coal available will there 
not be a tendency to use say first class coal for 
C grade work ? 


Answer.—I think the answer to this is if the 
consumer can afford to pay for a higher grade coal 
he may do so. 


Question.—Is it desirable from the national 
point of view ? 


Answer.—Well, if you are faced with a grave 
shortage of metallurgical coal, you should have 
some restriction, 


Question.— Your opinion is that if you are not 
faced with any shortages, i.e., there is plenty of 
coal, then there should be no attempt made to 
restrict the discretion of the consumer in regard 
to the type of fuel he should use ? 


Answer.—No, I think he should have that 


freedom. 


Question.—It has been suggested to us by 
certain consumers that a system similar to the 
grading of coal for shipment purposes should be 
introduced for coal usedi nternally and if there 
are any extra costs the consumers are willing to 
them. Do you think that is a workable sugges- 
tion ? 

Answer.—Well, in this country it is very diffi- 
cult to get people of great honesty of purpose, 
so far as this business of sampling wagons is 
concerned. Quite frankly, if you pay say Re. 
100/- you get your grade of best coal and so on. 
[ only suggest that there is a temptation to the 
low paid people. ; 


Question. Are you casting any aspersion on the 
Coal Grading Board ? 


Answer.—Certainly not. 
Question.—On the Railway Administration ? 


Answer.—\ will not say that but there should 
be highly trained technical people who should 
be paid well. 


Question.—I want to know whether the type 
cf coal which I am getting is according to my 
specifications. I want some sort of authority 
to tell me at the time of shipment of coal that that 
is according to the specifications I want. I wanta 
certificate from a duly constituted authority on 
those lines and I am willing to pay for it. 


Answer.—I suggest you would rather have it 
from a qualified firm. 


Question.—What is your serious objection ? 


Answer.—We do not have any serious objection 
at all. It has a_ practical implication, as you 
have to analyse the wagons that bring your re- 
quirements. We have no other objections, since 
obviously we wish to sell coal on quality. 


Question,—_You have expressed the opinion 
about zoning that you are not in favour of the 
adoption of this system, which you call a severe 
restrictive Measure in peace time and that on 
grounds of quality alone it would probably be 
impracticable of operation. Surely, the suggestion 
in respect of zoning implies nothing more than 


that particular areas of the country should depend 
on local coal deposits. This does not preclude 
other kinds of coal which are not available in a 
local zone, moving to other areas 


Answer.—Normally when a man_ establishes 
his works, the first thing he looks for as a big 
fuel consumer is the location of his fuel. 


Question.—This zoning is suggested purely from 
the point of view of transport. In fact, the 
same machinery is prevalent in some other 
countries. 


Answer.—Yes, in fact it may operate else- 
where. 


Question.—Y ou will have no objection, I assume, 
if the mills in Ahmedabad requiring ordinary 
run-of-mine coal for firing their boilers, were 
restricted by some machinery, to the use of coal 
produced, say in the Central Provinces ? 


Answer.—Yes, we do object. We maintain 
that the consumer should have the freedom to 
buy his coal. 


Question.—He has the freedom. A zoning sys- 
tem might be worked on the basis of freights; 


Answer.—You penalise the consumers, 


Question.—No. We intend to make the best 
use of the resourves of the country for the bést 


purposes. 


Answer.—\ think you may upset the economy 
of the industry. If the fuel to be used is sich an 
important item, certain industries would have to 
go out of the zonal area to other collieries to get 
that, special type of coal. They should not be 
penalised. 


Question.—We only emphsise that mening al 
and other special coals should not be used where 
lower grade of coal fuel can be equally efficiently 
utilised. 


Answer.—We cannot accept that statement 
that lower grade coal can be equally efficiently 
utilised. You can use it but not as efficiently 
as other grades, You have to carry so much 
percentage of ash and you don’t get your calor. 
ies. 


Question.—Zoning of the type we have in mind 
is not uncommon. 


Answer.—Yes, such limiting conditions exist 
in different parts of Great Britain under ordinary 
commercial activities. The system there penalise 
& man who wants Sheffield type coal when he js 
allotted from the Derbyshire zone. 


_ Question.—The zoning system has also success- 
fully worked in Germany before the war. You 
have expressed yourself against the sugyes: 
tion for a pooling of rail freights in order to keep 
the price of coal at various centres at the same 
level. I should like to know whether your Aaso- 
ciation is aware of the dclared policy of the Gover- 
ment in respect of regienalisation of industties. 


Answer.—1 have read a good deal about it, 
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Question.— If an individual wants to start an 
industry of a particular type, it is reviewed before 
permission is given to start it and location is one 
of the prominent features of that review. If 
it is the desire and the declared policy of Govern- 
ment to aim at dispersal of industries, surely it 
is also obligatory on the Government to see that 
that dispersal does not provide for any special 
economic disadvantage in respect of supply of 
raw-materials including fuel. 


Answer.—T hat is a matter for the Government. 
That is not exactly within our purview. 


Question.— You are also against fixing of railway 
freights in a differential manner, that is according 
to the quality of coal. 


Answer,.—Yes. 


Guesiton.— Are you aware that this practice 
is in force in the U.S.A. ? 


Answer.—No. I am aware only of regulations 
pe through in the early days, most of which 
ave been done away with. 


Question.—Will there be justification for this 
sort of differential freight system in the event of 
Government finding that an impetus is necessary 
for an increased use of lower grades of coal ? 


Answer.—Well, we should probably have to 
atudy the law of undue preference. 


Question..-Do you consider the present freight 
rates reasonable? Or are they excessive ? 


Answer.—I think they are reasonable, Please 


see our reply to question 25. 


Question.—Don’t the present telescopic freight 
rates give an undue incentive to long lead traffic. 
For instance, the freight per ton for 400 miles is 
the same as the freight per ton for 740 miles. 


Answer.—Really the consumer is more con- 
cerned than we. 


Question.—This question assumes prominence 
again in view of the Government decision about 
the location of industry. There is no particular 
inducement to the consumers of fuel on this 
score to locate his industry, say, at a distance of 
500 miles in preference to a distance of 740 miles ; 
the freight is the same for him between 400 and 
740 miles. 

Answer.—I think it is really more for the Rail- 
way Board to answer. They know more than 
we do. 

Question.— Question 29 : You have expressed 
yourself against a scheme of Government con- 
trolled prices. Can we assume that the Associa- 
tion has arrived at this conclusion after very full 
consideration of the history of the Indian coal 
industry? Your own experience, and practices 
in other countries. 

Answer.—Yes, I think that question 17 gave 
us more food for thought than the rest of the 
questionnaire. 


Question —You are quite sure that it is not 
dictated by consideration of laissez-faire ? 


Answer.—No, we considered carefully . The 
scheme put forward in 1937, slightly modified 
here, would operate successfully. 


Question.—If your scheme as proposed in 
section 17 is found unworkable on the basis that 
it may be unduly discriminatory, would you 
still advocate that efforts be made to introduce 
stability in the price level ? 


Answer.—Efforts should certainly be made, 
I do not know quite how we would arrive at them, 
but it is essential. 


Question.—We have made a future estimate 
of the coal requirements of the country, and it 
is based on the assumption that industrialisation 
in this country will keep on making more and 
more demands on the fuel resources. It may be 
that the growing industrial demand may reqiure 
as much as 40 million tons of coal in the course 
of the next five or ten years. Can you tell me 
whether the industry is capable of meeting that 
demand ? 


Answer.—The industry can, but the bottle-neck 
is transport. I can say that we have all got 
development plans in hand to produce 32, 34, 36. 
or 40 million tons. 


Question.—-Is it reasonable to assume that the 
industry can produce or can meet this growing 
demand and that the other bottle-necks like 
transport may create a lag in production ? 


Answer.—Definitely. 
so now. 


In fact, they are doing 


Question.—In view of the pressure for supplies, 
are you still of opinion that the scheme devised 
in 17 will provide the stability necessary in the 
matter of prices in such a market ? 


Answer.— Yes. 


Question.—You should not forget the consump- 
ption of railways pari passu with the increased 
use, of coal in other industries. 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—The area of competition in regard 
to the supply of coal will grow wider and wider. 


Answer.—Yes, if you foresee this industrialisa- 
tion, the railways will certainly consume a lot of 
coal. It is a principal factor. 


Question.—I should like to ask what are your 
practical objections to the proposals to fix pri- 
ces ? 


Answer.—We have said that the system of price 
control by Government now in force has on the 
whole proved quite satisfactory, and we have no 
objection in principle to Government having the 
power to control prices. We do not however 
think it necessary in normal times for Government 
to have this power. 


Question,—Surely, coal may be a peculiar in- 
dustry, but in the last 200 years, attempts have 
been made all over the world to control prices by 
some method or other and not to leave it to the 
unfettered play of supply and demand, 


Answer.—But I think, in fact, in other countries, 
that has been accomplished by the trade it. 
self, 


Question.—1 am not suggesting that Govern- 
ment should control prices. If there is no 
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inducement for the producers and consumers to 
get. together and provide stability to the coal 
market as is the experience of the last 25 years 
then the Government must step in and do the 
job. 


Answer.—We have no objection in principle. 


Question—I should like to put to you the 
history of the coal industry in the U.K. I think 
the first scheme for allocation of output quotas and 
fixed selling prices was adumbrated in 1771 and 
ended up with the latest plan put forward by 
Mr. Foot which also aims to eliminate price com- 
petition. The same is applicable to the history 
of prices in Germany. Even in the States, the 
home of free competition and private enterprise, 
even there, the coal industry is split up into what 
they call the minimum price areas. It may be 
peculiar to the coal industry. Has the Associa- 
tion given any thought to this peculiar feature 
which has necessitated control over prices in other 
countries ? 


Answer.—We certainly considered it, but we 
feel that, after all, coal in this country is nothing 
compared to the States or Great Britain or 
Germany. The production here is only about 
25 million tons and there are very few large con- 
sumers. I do not think that it is a parallel to 
other countries like U.K. or U.S.A. Again, as a 
domestic fuel, it is unimportant. 


Question—Do you mean to say that India 
stands by itself in its peculiarities and the ex- 
perience of other countries is of no benefit to 
us, 


Answer.—Our neighbour is China. Much the 
same conditions as in India prevail there. 


Question.—Is India such a peculiar country 
that we should provide an exception ? 


Answer.—It is rather peculiar. As domestic 
fuel coal is very unimportant. The output of the 
country is relatively small. I suggest those con- 
ditions might arise when India is producing 50 to 
100 million tons. Domestic fuel, of course, of the 
European countries and the States is a very 
very important factor. 


Question.—My impression is that the relative 
distribution and coal consumption of the various 
types of consumers is almost the same in India 
as in other countries. 


But are there any peculiar features in the 
Indian coal industry which would compel us to 
adopt the policy of laissez faire in this connec- 
tion ? 


Answer.—Well, this country is not yet highly 
industrialised. That is one answer. 


Question.—The States were not industrialised 
in 1717. 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—Question 33. You have suggested 
a margin of profit of 15 to 20%. That large 
figure is adopted because coal is a wasting asset ? 


Answer.—Yes, and also the interest provision 
as a large element of risk is involved. 


Question.—Dangerous to the coal owner or the 
coal cutter ? 


Answer.—One’s is 
life. 


Question.—Would you agree the proper course 
is to work up the reasonable wages for labour 
instead of reasonable interest for capital ? 


money and the other’s is 


Answer.—Well, one would follow the other. 
After paying the labour we do not earn what we 
are capable of earning on the capital. That is 
the position. 


Question.—Do you think there is a case for 
continuing with middlemen ? 


Answer.—Yes. We think he fulfils certain 


functions. 


Question.—Would you tell me the reasons why 
you have recommended a commission of Re.1/8/- 
generally to an agent ? 


Answer.—These are the rates fixed by the Coal 
Board. 


Question.—They are not necessarily justifi- 
able ? 


Answer.—-We consider it more than adequ- 
ate. 


Question.—Generally you have fixed As.-/6/- 
per ton whereas it was one or two annas in pre- 
war days. 

Answer.—No. It was two annas u 


4 Annas up to Rs.10/- and above 
annas on Selected Grade coal. 


to Rs.5/-, 
s.10/-, six 


Question.—Are you as producers quite convin- 
ced in your mind that they have a place in the 
development structure of the industry ? 


Answer.—Definitely. 


Question.--Would you not rather substitute a 
well-organised Central Marketing Agency ? 


Answer.—We have considered that very care- 
fully, but we think not. 


- Question.—Question 35. I do not understand 
your reference to the incidence of the Road Cess 
based on profits. It works in such a manner that 
when profits are rising the rate of tax is lower and 
then when profits are falling they are rising. 


Answer.—In Bihar cesses are collected on des- 
patches and profits, and in Bengal | think it is 
only on profits. They calculate cesses on the 
average of the previous 3 years so that if prices 
are falling and profits are dropping your cess is 
higher than it would be if it were based on the 
position today. 

Question.—Could you explain what you mean 
by the statement that a very large proportion of 
the industry’s capital expenditure is represented 
by the cost of purchasing mineral rights ? 

Answer.—That is the salami you pay for your 
property. 

Question.—And yet you don’t advocate that 
the salami should be abolished ? 
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Answer.—No, I don’t think so. If we assess 
the value of the property, we pay for what we 
think it is worth. 


Question.—Your Association wants some sort 
of an adjustment to be made in the matter of 
taxation. Yet when you are paying too much 
for purchasing mineral rights and when I suggest 
to you a way in which your costs can be reduced 
you don’t agree with me. You want relief only 
through taxation. 


Answer.—Yes, we think we are being very 
logical there. We pay for what we think it worth 
and as coal is a wasting asset we say that we 
should be entitled to depreciation on the property 
which in fact disappears day by day. 1 am not 
quite sure whether they have put it in force in 
Great Britain, but they have certainly taken it 
into account for relief on E.P.T. 


Question —You make a statement that all 
seams in the Jharia coalfield are coking. You 
mean to suggest that all seams from 1 to 18 ? 


Answer.—Definitely, 1 io 18. 


Question.—Could you substantiate that by re- 
cords of analysis done ? 


Answer.- -I think it is a long time since we had 
all seams analysed but nevertheless the structure 
is coking. 

Question —You have suggested in question 44 
that coke with an ash content of 28 to 30% could 
be used satisfactorily in the blast furnaces in 
India. Have you any grounds for making that 
statement. Is it the result of some specific ex- 
periments carried out by you ? 


Answer.—No, but it is a matter of calcula- 
tion. 


Question.—28 to 30%, of ash content in the coke 
means about 22% ash in the coal, 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—I give you the statement of a cons- 
ulting Engineer presented to us that the maximum 
tolerable percentage for Indian coal in the blast 
furnaces is 15 % ash. That is the dead line 
for ash. 


Answer.—This is the list issued by the Coal 
office for despatch to Tata and the indian Iron & 
Steel Company. 


Question.—It may be that they have no choice. 
But the technician tells us that if you use coal 
with a higher ash content you hurt the blast 
furnace and you suffer in production. 


Answer.—-Production sufferes but we are not- 
concerned with the economics of the steel in- 
dustry. 


Question.— Your statement is subject to the 
proviso that it may be that the blast furnaces 
may suffer but iron could be produced. But 
you would like te withdraw the word “ satisfac- 
torily” from that sentence. 


Answer.—No. “* Satisfactory” means in the 
production of the pig iron, not from the point of 
view of metallurgical practice. 


Question.—Surely the Arsociation does not 
pose as steel experts. I have given the consi- 
dered opinion of a well-known expert. You can 


use the coke but something must suffer. 
Answer.—Production must suffer. 


Question.—Production must or quality must 
suffer. 


Answer.—Not necessarily. I would suggest that 
for many years the steel industry has been using 
coal with an average ash content of more than 
15%. 

Question.—Perhaps they have not been conduc- 
ting efficient blast furnace operations. 


Answer.—The average ash for the past ten 
years has not been less than 18%. 


Question.—Surely, your statement that the best 
coal is the most suitable for the consumer should 
also apply to the steel industry. 


Answer.—Yes, definitely. 


Question.—In addition to Jharia, where you 
have stated all the seams are coking coals, dire 
there any other coking coal deposits ?. 


Answer.—There are in Bihar and a lot of the 
seams in Karanpura are semi-coking and can be 
blended with Jharia coal. 


Question Which of them do you consider 
possess good métallurgical coal ? 

Answer.—The best are 12 to 18 seams. 

Question.—Outside Jharia. 

Answer.—Outside Jharia, Karanpura. 

Question.-You have made no exhaustive survey 
on that score ? 


Answer.—For twenty years we have been 
blending Karanpura vual. Tatas have also tested 
it. 

Question.—Ramgarh and Begunia ? 

Answer.— Yes. 


Question.—Dishergarh ? Sanctoria ? 


Answer—Sanctoria does not make a blast 
furnace coke, 


Question.—Shampur seam in Mogma ? 


Answer.—Well, there again there is the question 
of ash. 


Question.—What about Jainti ? 
Answer.—lt is about the worst. 


Question.—On what precise facts do you base 
your opinion that the shortages of metallurgical 
coal have been seriously exaggerated ? 


Answer.—Well, I have furnished you with some 
figures of reserves of coal down to ten seam and © 
speaking only of that, they would keep the steel 
industry going at the present rate of consuniption 
for 110 years. 

Question. —Wiil it surprise you very much if 
I were to tell you that the estimates as presented 
in the 1937 Report of the reserves of metallurgical 
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voal more or less tally with independent investi- 
gations we have made from individual collieri- 
es ? 


Answer.—Yes, but metallurgical coal 20 years 
ago is not the metallurgical coal of to-day. 


Question.— Seams 14, 14A, 15, 17. These were 
considered good quality metallurgical coal. They 
are mostly being consumed ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


(uestion.—And today yon may be able to use 
seams below 10 for producing coke for blast 
furnace purposes but you will need to blend it 
with good quality metallurgical coal ? 


Answer.—There may not be any need to blend 
it but it is advisable to do so. 


Question.—From this limited viewpoint the 
stocks of reserves of metallurgical coal in India 
are not unlimited, 


Answer.—I would suggest that they would last 
at least for three centuries if they are blended 
with slightly inferior coal. 


Question.—According to us the reserves of 
metallurgical coal in India today are in the region 
of about 600 million tons ; and assuming that you 
are given full liberty to extract as much as you 
like of that kind of coal for purposes other than 
blast furnace operations, would you still consider 
that six hundered million tons will be sufficient to 
last three centuries ? 


Answer—It depends entirely on what is to be 
the consumption in the future. In a century’s 
time you might be using more coal than you are us- 
ing today. In this vast country you can start even 
1200 ton furnaces. Ifthe furnaces are increased 
more coal will be consumed. Originally we started 
with 40 ton furnaces, 


Question.—-You don’t consider the position seri- 
ous enough for the Government or the industry 
to take any notice of it ? 


Answer.—Definitely. It is a matter for the 
steel companies to take notice because they are 
primarily concerned. 


Question —You have made a statement that 
restriction on output from the Jharia coalfield 
should not be adopted until alternative supplies 
are available. 


Answer.—It is necessary because of the present 
20al shortage. You cannot impose restrictions 
injess you can replace the coal from other sour- 
€8, 


Question.—So unless alternative supplies can 
2 made available this scheme for restricted out- 
out cannot be put into operation ? 


Answer.—It is possible but the consequences 
re unknown. 


Question.—You have also indicated in reply 
o question 48 that it is not possible to closes down 
he collieries completely. I should like to ask you 
vrhen you advocated either the closing down or 
estriction. of output in the Railway collieries, 
imilar consideretions did not weigh with you, 


Answer.—The Railway collieries are getting 
large proportion of their output from quarries . 


Question.—Your representative stated before 
the Bihar Sub-Committee that you advocate the 
closing down immediately of all the collieries 
belonging to the Iron and Steel industry and the 
holding of such coal in reserve, and you add that 
collieries belonging to the Iron & Steel industry 
could be maintained in good condition at very 
little expense as their collieries have all along 
been working scientifically. Surely most of the 
Jharia collieries under the control and direction 
of members of your Association are being worked 
scientifically. Therefore there should be no great 
difficulty in closing them down if necessary. 


Answer.—Many of the Jharia collieries are 
sixty years old whereas the Iron & Steel Industry 
started only 25 years ago. 


Question.—I would like you to give considera- 
tion to the opinions which have been given to us. 
I am quoting again from the Bihar Coalfields 
Committee Reports presented in 1942. First is the 
opinion of a geologist that most of the mines can 
stand closing down. Next is the opinion of Mr. 
Carver that the majority of collieries that may be 
required to close down could be closed down 
without suffering loss of cual. Next is the opinion 
of Mr. Harrison that 75°, of the mines in the 
Jharia coalfield could be closed down and that 
collieries in this area have been closed down from 
time to time for long periods without being dama- 
ged. Would you still hold that it is an unpracti- 
cable suggestion to close down some of the Jharia 
collieries, 


Answer.—It is a question not of some but of 
most. of them. 


Question.—I ask you one question. Could you 
tell me in the matter of restriction of out put or 
even of closing down the collieries whether you 
consider it justifiable that they should be paid 
certain compensation ? Or do you consider that 
it will be extremely inequitable and will be an 
interference with the rights of property if the 
Government were to ask you to restrict your 
production or to close down the collieries and not 
pay any compensation for it ? Could you tell 
me the basis on which such compensation should 
be computed ? 


Answer.—Well we would require it to be worked 
according to each individual colliery and a possible 
way would be to determine the compensation on 
your loss of output, the result in increase in cost 
and the risk of losing a colliery entirely owing 
to fire etc. It is thus possible to work out some 
sort of a basis for compensation. But it will 
have to be done to each colliery individually. 


Question.—Would you suggest, if a restrictive 
scheme is put into force, which alternative 
you would prefer—that Government should ae- 
quire the complete mine or let you remain in 
charge and pay more compensation. 


Answer.—I think we will remain in charge and 
accept compensation. 


Question.—In case it is held that no compen ia. 
tion is payable, you will prefer to get rid of it. 


Answer.—We shall find a ready buyer. 
SAND STOWING : 

Question.—Coming to sand stow ng, could you 
suggest a procedure which should be followed in 
determining that sand stowing is necessary for 
grade I and above inorder to ensure extrac- 
tion. 

Will it be your opinion that we should place the 
responsibility on the Chief Inspector of Mines ? 

Answer.—In certain cases stowing being uneco- 
nomic the Chief Inspector of Mines may give 
exemption. But in most cases, in order to get the 
maximum extraction of Grade I and above coa!, 
Government should assist in sand stowing. 

Question.—_You will have no objection to dis- 
cretion being left. in the hands of the C.I.M. ? 
Or would you rather be your own judges in this 
respect ? 

Answer.—We are equally capable of judging 
our needs ; of course we will decide in consulata- 
tion with the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Question.—At present he has got the fullpower 
in regard to the necessity of stowing for safety 
purposes. 

Answer.—In certain circumstances stowing is 
essential. 

Question.—In actual practice these powers are 
always exercised in consultation with the people 
who are concerned ? 

Answer.—Yes. 

Question.—On what basis do you recommend 
that. stowing should be State-aided to the extent 
of 75% of the total cost ? 

Answer.—The reason why we gave this figure 
is this : If it is 100 per cent State-aided, the colliery 
would lose all incentive to be economic and 
may even be extravagant. 

Question —Am I correct in saying that you 
favour no complsory powers being vested with the 
Government in the matter of stowing, whether for 
safety or for conservation ? 

Answer.—It goes back to what we gave as 
answer to Question 57, vz., 


‘* No owner of grade I coal and above (Grad- 
ing Board’s specification) should be permitted 
to work their coal in such a manner that 
the seam has to be abandoned before maximum 
abstraction is accomplished”’. 
In certain cases where stowing could be done by 
the owner, it should be left to him and may not be 
made compulsory. In principle our answer is 
that all collieries producing Grade I coal and above 
should be stowed. 

Question.—Even there 25% of the cost should 
be borne by the company ? 

Answer.—-The reason being if Government pay 
the whole lot, there is no incentive for the colliery 
to go about their business in an economic ma- 
nner. 

Question.—Stowing also benefits the owner of 
the mineral. why should he not also share the 
cost ? 

Answer.—We thought that bythe time he pays 
his royalties and pays his taxes etc. he has not 
yery much left. 
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Question.—You have suggested that the owiess 
of the present ropeway installations should be 
reimbursed in some way or other in respect of 
capital expenditure incurredby them. 

Answer.—Right. 

Qustion—Suppose Government do reimburse 
these ropeway owners in that respect. Would you 
then be agreeable to let these ropeways become the 
property of the Government ? 

Answer.—We would prefer they should remain 
with the colliery owners, because they have been 
designed for them for the particular collieries, and 
we think quite frankly it would be more efficiently 
operated if the ropeway is permanently in the 
hands cf the colliery owner. 

Generally speaking, I think, we prefer to have 
no capital re-imbursed. But all we should be 
paid is what is being given to those who have not 
put their capital in sand-stowing. 

If Government control is introduced, the pio- 
neering firms should be compensated for their 
efforts. 

Question.—-Pioneering efforts never look for 
rewards. The point I had in mind was that if 
these pioneering firms, with all due credit for the 
work they have done, were reimbursed in a reason- 
able way for the capital expenditure incurred by 
them in setting up their installations, will the 
Government have the right to incorporate these 
repeway installations in any larger scheme of sand- 
stowing which they may institute in certain parti- 
cular areas. 

Answer.—It is purely a technical matter. It 
is not possible for the ropeways as they are 
designed to carry one bucket more ; they are being 
utilised to the maximum capacity. I have 
discussed this question with others. The sand- 
getting equipment, pumps and ancilliary equip- 
ment are designed to give the maximum efficiency 
in their existing places only. They cannot be 
made to give greater efficiency. 

Question.—But the existing ropeway installa- 
tions could be made a part of a larger scheme. 

Answer.—Definitely. 

Question—You have no objection to such an 
incorporation ? 

Answer.—Except that we still consider that for 
individual collieries, the installations will be more 
efficiently operated by the colliery. We have no 
objection, in principle. 

Question.—If sand-stowing has to be supple- 
mented in a very large way for the purpose of 
protection of certain of the coalfields areas, could 
you give us your idea of the sort of priority that 
should be granted to the various regions in the 
coalfields area for the purpose of sand-stow- 
ing ? 

Answer_—That, I think, Sir, is a very large 
technical issue. It is peculiar to sand-stowing 
that if a man has not got sand, he seems to jog 
along, but the moment sand is available to him 
the more you give him. the more he requires, 


Question.—You have made a reference to the 
sand rights which have been acquired by certain 
companies. We have received representations 
that these acquisitions have been rather dispro- 
portionate to their requirements and that t 
interfere in the supply of sand to other. patties. 
If the State were to make large-scale arrangements 
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or sand-stowing all over the coalfields areas then 
vould not it be a reasonable step to consider that 
rovernment should acquire all the sand rights ? 


Answer.—We will have no objection to that. 
Sut. there are certain technicalities. All the 
xisting plants have been designed to take sand 
rom certain parts of the river. If you take away 
and from the area, say, belonging to Macneills, 
hen their ropeway will just be left high and dry. 


Question,-A rational scheme of provision of 
and to the coalfields will mean the incorporation 
f the existing installations, Therefore, if Govern- 
nent incorporates these in their larger scheme of 
upply of sand, there should be no objection. 


Answer.—None at all, on principle. 


Question Even if it includes all the rights 
which individual companies have acquired ? 

Answer.—None at all. 

Question._-Have you given any consideration 
o the question of sand supplies in the Damodar 
‘iver ? 

Answer.—There has been no real concern hither- 
o about replacement other than replacement of 
yanks which have been taken away. Thinking 
f such terrific figures, [ think it is a matter of 
iome concern. If we take small quantities, it 
nay not be of much concern. But if we are to 
emove 30 million tons of sand per annum of river 
sand I think there must be very grave doubts 
vbout replacement. 

Question.--You are aware of the Doamodar 
Valley Project and the decision to construet 
iwo dams one at Tilaiya and the other at Maithon, 
»0th on the Barakar river. 

Answer.—We have a definite grouse on that. 
We were not aware of the project. We tried to 
‘xtract technical details from the Damodar 
Valley people, and they have not even replied,to 
our letter. 

Question.—I am given to understand that your 
predecessor attended a certain meeting in Dec- 
ember last year and agreed to the construction 
of these two dams. 


Answer.—We want more detailed information 
Mr. Voorduin told us that this was just a flea-bite. 
We told Mr. Voorduin that we have no objection 
to the constructions, provided sand is made 
available to-us and at no higher cost than it is 
now. But we have not been furnished with any 
details of the scheme as a whole. 


Question.—The information is that they are 
providing for low level valves, outlets from the 
reservoirs, to allow the sand at the bottom to flow 
out from time to time and their assertion is that 
the sand supplies in the river will not be substanti- 
ally diminished. 

Answer.—That may be, but I do suggest that 
it is a most important question and I think they 
should place their plans on the table. Without 
replacement of sand, the question of conservation 
of coal is just not even worth discussing. 

Question.—Have you any special views on pne- 
umatic stowing ? 

Answer.--We have no experience. 

Question.—In respect of new fields, newly dis- 
covered coal deposits, will it be your opinion that 
the Government itself should not initiate any 
development and leave it to private enterprise ? 


Answer.—We think we are capable of dealing 
with it, but we must have facilities. 

Question.—Do you think there is sufficient 
private enterprise in this country to deal with 
coal in the next 10 years ? 

Answer.—Definitely. 


Question.—In respect of cesses: if all the provin- 
cial cesses are levied on despatches and arrange- 
ments are made :or the collection of these cesses 
by one agency and then distributed to the various 
recipients, would you agree to this. 


Answer.—Yes. We would favour that. 


Question.—The cesses that you are paying on 
profits just now, I suppose are borne by the coal 
owners, 

Answer.—Yes. 


Question.-—In respe*t of utilisation of the funds 
by the various agencies who receive those cesses 
complaints have been received by us that the 
cesses have not been used. Have you any vie- 
ws ? 

Answer.-—Definitely. In the case of the 
Labour Welfare Fund, it is a case of maladminis- 
tration. Then there are the Stowing Board and 
the Soft Coke Cess Committee. As administra- 
tive bodies they are quite satisfactory. The funds 
are collected regularly and the administrations are 
efficient. 

Question—You are quite satisfied with the 
administration of these cesses ? 

Answer——Yes and we feel that the Welfare 
Fund administration will be set right soon. 


Question.—Does the Labour Welfare Adminis- 
tration which has been set up overlap any of 
the functions exercised by local bodies ? 


Answer.—No. It does not touch the functions 
of others at all. 

Question.—Will the Labour Welfare Advisory 
Body as indicated overlap the functions of the 
Jharia or Asansol Mines Board of Health in provi- 
ding public health and medical facilities to pro- 
vinces ? 

Answer.—No. 

Question.-In respect of various bodies like the 
Soft Coke Cess Committee, you expressed an 
opinion that their functions are so desparate that 
it is not practicable to amalgamate them in one 
body. Do you think how ever that there is a 
case for putting them under one central autho- 
rity. 

Answer.-Yes, say under one Central Depart- 
ment. 


Question.—Quesation 14—page 15 dealing with 
mechanisation : I should like to have more infor: 
mation on the Training Schools, 

Answer.—We have a scheme for training fitters 
and mechanics in our own workshops. This scheme 
of training isin its infancy, and our difficulty is 
to get suitable personnel to make the most of it. 


Question.—Is this an individual scheme or a 
general scheme ? 


Answer —Jt is managed in the Raniganj coal- 
field by the Standing Coalfields’ Committee. As 
a matter of fact we are all looking for suitable 
men to train men on coal-getting conditions, 
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44, Wrirren EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THR INDI4n Minina FepERATION AND THE INDIAN 
COLLIERY OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


T. CONSTITUTIONAL. 
Question Nos. I & 2 


The pre-war regime of divided control over the 
coal industry as between the Central and provincial 
governments only made for confusion and hindered 
the development of the industry on uniform lines. 
We therefore strongly recommend that legisla- 
tion should be enacted at the earliest possible date 
making the Central Government solely responsible 
tor all affairs relating to mines and mineral develep- 
ment, 


We are further of the opinion that integrated 
contro] over all mining matters can best be achie- 
ved by placing such control in the hands of a 
single member of the Central Executive whose 
entire portfolio should be reserved for mining 
natters only. 


We have no remarks to offer at this stage 
regarding the detajls of legislation that we 
envisage for the above purpose, as we feel sure 
that the coal trade will be duly consulted before 
they are formulated, beyond stating that we 
strongly advocate the creation of a body similar 
to the present Coal Control Board, composed 
of representatives of different interests including 
the coal trade, whose advice on all important 
questions the member in-charge of mining matters 
should seek and act upon. 


We strongly feel that the Coal Trade should have 
at least two representatives in the Lower House 
of the Central Legislature. 


HI, ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 
STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
INDUSTRY : 


Question Nos. 3 to 6 


The management and mining of coal by the 
various Managing Agents and other concerns are 
not objectionable as such and the system has not 
only not outlived its usefulness but is still necessary 
fer the maintenance and further growth and 
development of the Coal Industry. The 
objection lies in the present mode of utilisation 
of the different types of coal mined by such con- 
cerns, The above also holds good in respect of 
mines cwned and run by State Railways and by 
the iron and Steel companies, Apart from such 
misuse of Coal, the policy hitherto pursued by the 
Railways in the matter of running their own mines, 
have had all along a very deterrant effect on the 
healthy growth of private enterprise. 


It is always a wrong policy from the national 
point of view, for the State to compete with private 
enterprise. In this particular case, the Railways 
are- placed at a most advantageous position in the 
matter of siding and yard facilities an adequate 
and regular supply of wagons. They also enjoy 
other special privileges which are denied to private 
enterprises. by virtue of being the carriers of their 
own goods, Instances are also known where the 


Railways have gone to the length of da uping 
the market with their slack coal with a view 
to bring down the price level of the market abno 
mally. Being themselves the biggest consumer 
of coal in this country, they have all along followed 
« purchase policy which has always been actuatet 
by the object of creating an unhealthy compsti- 
tion in the market, resulting in the lowering of 
prices to uneconomic levels. 


The Iron and Steel companies in their own 
interests have also helped the Railways in 
further bringing down the market prices by 
offering their own coal for sale at a very competi- 
tive price although their raisings have always 
been far below their own requirements forcing them 
to buy heavily from the market. 


The lowering of market prices to an uneconomic 
level, as a result of the above, has inevitable — re- 
percussions on the wages of colliery labour and 
their standard of living. 


OWNERSHIPS AND MANAGEMENT : 
Quest'on Nos. 7 *o 10 


We do not agree that merely private ownership 
of mineral rights has led to dissipation of coa 
resources. Up to the time when the Coalfields 
Committee of 1920 reported neither private owner 
of mineral rights nor Government were aware o! 
the defects detected on enquiry. The Committees 
are not aware that terms of leases in the C, P 
and other areas outside the permanently settled 
areas are substantially better than those in Bengal 
and Bihar. The fact is. that all the best coa! 
bearing lands in Bengal and Bihar were leased 
out by owners of mineral rights when the valve 
of coal was hardly known to them and Government 
too very imperfectly realised the importance of 
coal to the industrial structure of the country. 
Even after the report of 1920 Coalfields Committee 
there was no move on the part of the Government 
to rectify matters. Under such circumstances 
the defects in terms of leases can only be put dowr 
to universal ignorance in the country and owners 
alone can hardly be made responsible for same. 
The Committees therefore believe that a drastic 
step such as acquirement by Government ai 
mineral rights is hardly justified. Improvement 
can be brought about by suitable — legislative 
measures amending the terms of the existins 
leases and enforcing them in the case of future 
ones. 


The Committees do not believe that the adminis 
tration by the State of coal-bearing properties wil 
be any improvement on the above suggestion, viz. 
suitably amending and improving some of the 
terms of the leases by legislation. The Committee: 
are not convinced that administration of minera 
rights by the Courts of Wards in the differen 
provinces has been any improvement over tha 
of private owners, 
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As stated above the Committees agree that 
tovernment should enact ligislation authorising 
tate control over the power to lease coal-bearing 
wnds including terms of leases. 


Regarding State acquisition and working of 
oncerns the Committees are strongly opposed to 
uch proposal on the following grounds :- 

(1) Acquisition and operation of State colli- 
eries, even with huge outlays on deve- 
lopment made possible by the unlimited 
resources of Government have not neces- 
sarily given a good return to the public 
money spent. Neither are the 
labour, wages and conditions any way 
better than those prevailing in privately 
owned collieries. Even if a National 
Government be established, such Govern- 
ment will hardly succeed in changing 
or improving conditions overnight. The 
huge cost of production in some of the 
State owned collieries does not point 
to better efficiency in the method of 
working. 

(2) The very heavy cost of acquisition and 
the costly method of working of State 
Collieries will obviously very much in- 
crease the cost of production and will 
result in making coal available to indus- 
tries and other concerns at a prohibitive 
cost. The Committees apprehend this 
cannot fail without its repercussion on the 
entire economic structure of the coun- 
try. 

(3) The process of acquisition will present 
enormous legal and other difficulties, 
During such process the existing owners 
will naturally lose interest in the main- 
tenance of collieries, and developments 
are bound to suffer seriously. Serious 
decline in output for some years, will 
inevitably result. Such a prospect can 
hardly be contemplated with equani- 
mity. 

Regarding State control over production, dis- 
ibution and marketing, these questions are 
salt with subsequently. 


INANCE : 
Question Nos, 11 & 12 


So long as the Coal Industry was in a state of 
spression, banking concerns were reluctant to 
ktend financial accommodation to small collieries. 
he money market is, however, comparatively 
ssier now and with the improvement in the 
ynditions of the trade, the financial position of the 
lliéries is better than it used ‘to be. With 
abilisation of prices in the post-war period, 
e do not expect any colliery big or small to 
iffer for lack of finance. 
So far as over-capitalisation is concerned, it is 
mo means a general problem in the Coal 
idustry though isolated instances may perhaps 
e found now and then. 
A peculiar form of over-capitelisation has, 


owever, taken place during the War owing to the 
bnormal rise in the eest ‘sf plant, muchmery, 


buildings etc. and the consequent inflated values 
thereof. The special depreciation on machinery 
and plant allowed to the Industry by the Govern. 
ment on this score is really welcome, but if its 
full benefit is to be reaped, the period of availability 
of such depreciation should be extended beyond 
March 1950, as at present fixed by the Govern- 
ment. This point, however, arises more appro- 
priately in connection with question 35 (Taxa- 
tion). 


PRODUCTION : 


Question No, 13 


The elements that make up the production 
cost in Coal are extremely variable owing to the 
varying conditions in the different mines. This 
is particularly so in the case of leadage cost which 
is the biggest item in the cost of production in 
many collieries. It is, therefore, difficult to give 
an idea of the proportion that the remuneration 
of labour bears to the cost of coal per ton at 
pithead. The figures of cost are being compiled 
and will be forwarded. The Committee 
are unable to furnish similar figures of pithead cost, 
in foreign countries. 


Question No. 14 


There can be no denying that the per capita 
output of colliery labour in India is very ‘low. 
In our opinion it is due to various inter-related 
factors, such as 


(2) Lack of education. 


(5) A low standard of living and consequent 
low vitality. 


(c) Unthrifty habits. 
(d) Exeessive fondness for drink. 


+. 
. 


Removal of these factors should greatly improve 
the productive capacity of colliery labour. 


Our concrete suggestions for promoting per 
capita output are as follows : 


(t) A comprehensive system of education for 
the miner including primary school for 
boys and night school for adults. 


(#1) Improvement of their standard of living, 
Higher wages alone will not do this. 
Tt is our sad experience that imcrease 
im wages without a corresponding increase 
in the facilities to spend the additional 
income only puts a premium on drunken- 
ness and absenteeism. 


(iit) We, therefore, strongly recommend that 
Consumer Goods in adequate quan- 
tities and varieties should be made 
available to the miners ‘to absorb part 
of his income and create in him a taste 
for better living. 


(iv) Healthy recreation is another important 
factor.in this connectien. ‘Werecommenid 
particularly sports and cinema shows fat. 
‘instruction ‘as well as amusement. 
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(v) Attention should also be paid to the 
miner's diet. The results of recent 
researches in diet should be used for the 
benefit of the miner whose taste should 
be educated in the matter. Unfortuna- 
tely, instead of doing this the Govern- 
ment have recently seen fit to cut their 
rice ration which was a bare minimum. 
No step could be more calculated to 
further lower the already low productive 
capacity of the miner. 


(vt) We very strongly urge the introduction 
of prohibition in the mining areas. The 
Congress Government in Bihar had tried 
this for a few months with promising 
results but, unfortunately, the experiment 
was abandoned after the Congress resi- 
gned office. 


(vit) We consider it a mistake to grant any 
form of concession to the miner either in 
cash or in kind unless it is made condi- 
tional on output and not on mere 
attendance. Any additional payment to 
the miner to stimulate output should be 
paid as a direct reward for a stated 
quantity of coal raised. 


Low output is sometimes caused by an entirely 
different reason, namely, short supply of wagons, 
at certain seasons, leading to accumulation of 
stocks at the depot or pithead and with a conse- 
quent reduction in the frequency with which tubs 
pass between the pit and the loading point. The 
obvious remedy of this is of course an improve- 
ment in the supply of wagons, a point which is 
developed in our reply to Question 16, 


Question No. 15 


The system of coal raising contractors has its 
own advantages. Unsystematic mining methods 
are not the result of the system itself but of lack 
of proper supervision and control. 


Question No. 16 


The output of coal in 1945 recorded a substantial 
increase over that of the preceding two years. 
In order to achieve this increase, the Industry 
had to grapple with many war time handicaps. 
There is, therefore, no reason why with the termi- 
nation of the War the Industry will not be able 
to achieve a still further increase so as to meet the 
entire demand, provided the handicaps that still 
operate to hamper production are removed, These 
are, (a) lack of labour, (6) lack of machinery 
and (c) lack of transport. 


(a) LABOUR. 


We have dealt with the causes of the low output 
of colliery labour in this country and suggested 
remedies (in our reply to Question 14). We 
may make one further suggestion here. Colli- 
ery labour in India is recruited mostly from people 
whose habitual occupation is agriculture and 
whose way of living is, therefore, not quite suited 
to the mining or any other Industry. This fact 
has prevented the growth of a settled mining 
commiunity in India. If the miner had the 


opportunity, in addition to a remunerative wage 
for the cultivation of at least vegetables, if not 
food crops, in between the spells of cutting and 
lifting coal, he could perhaps be made to stay 
on the colliery all the year round. 

Collieries should be empowered to acquire 
surface land for mines for the above purpose. 


(b) PLANT & MACHINERY : 


It is still difficult to obtain machinery at al} 
and, even when available, collieries have to pay a 
prohibitive price for them. Renewals and repair 
have become a pressing problem, the demand fo1 
War production having strained the machinery 
in the collieries almost to the breaking point. 


New machinery will be required not only foi 
repairs and replacements but also for the develop. 
ment to full capacity of many existing collierie: 
and for the opening of hitherto unexploited coa 
seams in the Jharia and Raniganj Fields. 


(c) TRANSPORT : 


We are confident that given the men and the 
machinery, the Industry will be able to increas: 
the production to the level of the heightenec 
demand in the post-war period, provided the 
Railways supply the transpost needed to carry al 
the coal that is raised. But our experience sc 
far in this matter does not encourage optimism 


It_is for the Railways to explain the reasor 
for the chronic shortage of coal wagons, but, sc 
far as we are able to pass an opinion in the 
matter, operational mishandling as well as lacl 
of rolling stock are responsible for this, and : 
radical improvement in regard to both is essentia 
not only for the increased output of coal but ever 
for the maintenance of the output at the presen 
level, 


Tt should be borne in mind that the Railways 
will be called upon not only to provide an increasec 
number of wagons for moving the coal raised in 
the existing collieries, the production in some oi 
which will have to be considerably stepped up 
but also for new collieries to be opened in virgir 
areas in the existing fields. It goes withou 
saying that siding facilities will also have to be 
provided for the latter. 


All these will impose on the Railways a task 
which seems beyond its present capacity tc 
accomplish. It is here that the limiting factor o. 
coal production in India lies. The extent of the 
success not only of plans for an increased produc- 
tion of coal but of post-war industrial schemes ir 
general, will be determined by the extent to whict 
this factor can be removed. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING : 
Question No. 17 


We are not in favour of a Marketing Agency 
on a voluntary basis, as we do not think that it 
will be a durable organisation. 


The scheme which in our opinion is most likely 
to ensure stable and fair prices and equitable 
distribution, is more or less a system of sales 
quotas linked with fixed prices 
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The ruling factor in the Coal Market has 
so far been the purchase prices paid by the Rail- 
ways. We strongly recommend that there should 
be a permanent Committee comprising represen- 
tatives of the Government, the Railways and the 
Coal Trade to fix these prices. Tenders should 
be invited by the Railways for specified quantities 
of coal at the prices thus fixed. 


We consider that once the Loco prices are 
fixed, the prices paid by other purchasers will be 
automatically fixed on a level acceptable to both 
the public and the Trade by the action of demand 
and supply. But if it is considered desirable in 
the interest of consumers to fix all coal prices, 
we would gladly accept such a measure. 


Very closely inter-related with the question of 
prices is that of equitable distribution cf orders 
for coal among all producers. Our proposal is 
that the quota of wagons for every colliery should 
be fixed by statute and that every consumer, 
whether on the priority list or otherwise, should 
be required to limit his purchases from a particular 
colliery within its quota. The total number of 
wagons alloted to the Coal Industry shculd be 
adjusted to the existing demand for coal by a 
quarterly revision of the quotas ; this is essential 
in order to ensure equitable distribution. 


In recommending the above scheme, we would 
point out that the conservation of metallurgical 
and high grade Steam Coals can be easily enforced. 
through the quota system. It is thus designed to 
serve the two-fold purpose of stabilisation and 
conservation while at the same time it leaves a 
certain amount of freedom to the public in the 
matter of their coal purchases—a freedom which 
will be very much appreciated after experiencing 
the drastic control exercised by the Government 
under the present system. For our specific sug- 
gestions regarding metallurgical and steam-coal, 
please see our replies to Questions 45 and 51— 
53. The scheme outlined here should be consi- 
dered along with and in the light of these sugges- 
tions. 


It would be seen that the scheme we have 
in mind is more or less a scheme of sales quotas 
linked with fixed prices (wholly or partly). We 
are not asking for any large measure of State 
assistance towards stabilisation of the Industry 
except control over the distribution of wagons so 
as to ensure an equitable supply to every colliery, 
a responsibility which the State has in any case 
to accept by virtue of its ownership of the Rail- 
ways. 


We recommend that effective steps should be 
taken to promote the widest possible use of Soft 
Coke to prevent the destruction of the country’s 
forest resources and waste of cowdung. Our con- 
crete suggestions to this end are :— 


(t) a high priority in the matter of wagon 
supply for soft coke, and 


(ii) concessions in Railway freight for long 
distances. 


Likewise, we also recommend a high priority 
in wagon supply for Slack Coal huge quantities 
of which will be required for the manufacture of 


bricks to be used for building domestic houses 
as well as for other projects covered by the Post- 
War Reconstruction Scheme. 


Question Nos. 18 & 19 


We do not consider it necessary to regulate 
the use of different coals for different purposes 
except in the case of metallurgical and high- 
grade steam coals in regard to which please refer 
to our replies to questions 45 and 51—&3. What- 
ever regulation is necessary may be achieved 
through the quota system outlined in our reply 
to Question 17, 


Question No. 20 


It should be the business of the colliery to 
ensure the despatch of the correct quality of coal 
and, in case consumers raise objections, to leave 
the matter to be settled directly by the parties 
concerned. 


The use of Run-of-mine should be popularised, 
particularly by the Railways who are at present 
using such coal raised from their own collieries, 


Question No. 21 


_ We consider that the various sizes of coal should 
be as follows :- 


(a) Run-of-Mine : Coal of all sizes mixed and 
unscreened as raised from the mine ; subject only 
to the elimination of shale, stone and other 
impurities. 

(b) Steam coul for shipment : Coal of a size 
farger than will pass through a 2” diameter round 

ole. 


(c) Steam Coal : Coal of a size larger than will 
pass through a 1” diameter round hole. 


(d) Rubble 


N.B. Rubbie is doub'e-scrvened ani is mostly used for mechani: 
cally fixed boilers, gag producers ctc.and tie exact, 81Z0 required 
varies. somewhat uccording to the specification of the Plant, grates 
ote. sizes range betwecn—-}” bo 2” and for smithy 3/8” to ¥. 


(e) Slack : The undersized product produced 
by screening steam coal, 7.e., coal 1” to 0” or 2” to 
0”. (Slack Coal is produced by screening either 
steam coal or shipment steam coal ; hence the 
two sizes). . 


(f) Dust : }" to 0". 
TRANSPORT : 
QuestionNo. 22 


The despatch of coal from the different coal. 
fields is at present subject to a certain amount of 
regulation. We consider that a rigid system of 
zonal distribution is neither desirable nor practi- 
cable and we hope that the restrictions on des- 
patch imposed as a measure of War emergency 
will be soon withdrawn. 


Question No, 23 


Except in the case of Soft Coke in regard to 
which please see our reply to question 17, We 
consider that the suggestion is neither sound in 
principle, nor feasible in practice. 
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Gutstion Nr, 24 


We strongly advocate the adoption of the 
principle of what is known as the Value of Traffic 
or Charging what the Traffic Can Bear in the case 
of railway freights for cca] in this country, so as 
to encourage a wider use of lower grade coals and 
helping to conserve the higher grades. In our 
opinion the freight for the lowest grade of coal 
should be 33.1/3% less than that for the highest 
Grune, the freights for intermediate grades being 

ed pro rata. 


Question No, 26 
No. 
Questicn No, 27 


Restrictions on the movement of coal to many 
junction stations, such as, for instance, Mokama- 
ghat, Agra East Bank, Ujjain, Waltair etc., 
seriously handicap the free distribution of coal 
affecting both consumcrs and producers. At times 
coal despatches are held up for an inordinately 
long time owing to such restrictions, the removal 
of which is urgently cailed for in the interest uf 
everybody concerned. 


Question No, 28 


We wholeheartedly endorse the suggestions..as 
we have already made clear in our memorandum 
and in our reply to the Ist Questionnaire. 


PRICES & PROFITS : 
Question Nos. 29 to 31 


We do not consider that a separate reply to 
these questions is necessary, as we have already 
mate our position in the matter clear in our reply 
to Question 17. 


Question No. 32 


As 'the cost of production is almost the same 
for every grade of coal, the difference in prices 
should be as little as possible and on this basis 
we have worked out the following schedule of 

ices f.o.r. colliery for different grades of coal 
chessified under the present system. It will be 
stem that our prices closely approximate to the 
prices fixed under the Colliery Control Order. 


Prices for Steam Coal. 


(1) Selected A—Rs. 13/5/-. 
(2) Selected B--Rs. 12/11/-. 
(3) Grade I—Rs, 12/1/-. 

(4) Grade 11—Rs. 11/7/-. 

(5) Grade TITA—Rs. 10/13/-. 
(6) Grade TITB--Rs. 10/5/-. 


Quesiton No, 33 


The element of profit is an extremely variable 
factor. So far as our collieries are concerned, 
few of them made any profit at all in 1986. It 
is true that most of them have been making some 
profit since 1939 but even in 1945 no collieries 
made anything like a very lange profit. 


Question Nu. 34 


We consider that the middleman’s commission 
should be fixed by Statute on the advice of the 
Advisory Board the creation of which is recom- 
mended in our replies to Questions 1 & 2. 


TAXATION : 
Quéstion No, 35 


We do consider that the Coal Industry in India 
is subjected to unduly heavy and multiple cesses 
and taxation and that a discrimination is made 
in this ‘matter against the Coal Indusizy as com- 
pared with other industries. In support of the 
statement we would cite ‘the Road Cess, ‘the 
Public Works Cess and the Mines Board of Health 
Cess which are levied only on the Coal Industry 
to the exclusion of other industries in the coal- 
fields which nevertheless onjoy the fuli benefit 
of the health and utilities services maintained in 
the coalfields out of the funds derived from these 
cesses. We are also giving below two tables 
showing how the discrimination against the Coal 
Industry worked out in terms of actual money 
payments during the time the E.P.T. was in 
force. 


WHEN THE PROFIT IS RS.36,000/-. 





Income-tay Road Cess Mines Cess Gr nd Total ete 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Coal-Industry 17,487/8/-,  2,259/..- 562/8/- 20,°50/-. 
Other Industries 17,437/8/-. 17,437/8/-. 


WHEN THE PROFIT IS Rs 4,36,000/-. 


LT, & H.P.T. 
Including com- 
pulsory deposit 
balance’ 





Roat Sess, Minas Cess. Grand Total 


Res. Rs. 
Coal Industry17,437/8/-4,00,000/- 27,250/- 6,812/8/- 
Other Industries-(17,487/8/-—)4,00,00:)/- 


Rs, 


4,51,800/ 
4,17,437/8/- 





The most glaring instance of discrimination 
against the Coal Industry mentioned above ‘is 
furnished by the Road Cess. Coal by no means 
can be considered as a produce of the soil, however 
much we may stretch the meaning of the term, 
for coal,-once mined, is lost for ever, there being 
no fresh growth to replace it. In any case, the 
imposition of this cess on the Coal Industry alone 
cannot be defended on any ground. A protest 
on this score was made by the Federation Com- 
mittee about 25 years ago but their representa- 
tion was turned down both by the Bengel & 
Bihar Governments which evaded the issue of 
principle by stating that the cess had been imposed 
by a decision of the then Secretary of State for 
India. The real fact is that the Provincial: Govern- 
ments consider this cess as a convenient source of 
revenue and have attempted from time to time to 
increase it. Further, Road Cess is treated as a 
tax on income and ‘is not allowed as‘a Revenue 
Expenditure. 


To give stil another instance, the assets of other 
industries can always be replaced from the de- 
preciation allcwod, whereas Coal is a constantly 
wasting asset for the replacement of which the 
Industry tis aliowetl no depreciation, 
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Besides the direct impositions, the Coal Industry 
is subjected to diverse forms of indirect taxation, 
such as, the Stowing Excise Duty, the Labour 
Welfare Cess, the Coal Production Cess ete., 
collected with Railway freight. All these levies 
have their repercussion on coal prices and, though 
payable by consumers, they recoil on producers in 
normal times. 


We are of the opinion that all these diverse 
taxes and cesses, with the exception of the income- 
tax, should be combined and consolidated into a 
single cess to be realised with the railway freight. 
A statutory body should be set up to administer 
the funds thus created and dole out assistance to 
various bodies like the Stowing Board, the Labour 
Welfare Fund Advisory Committee, the District 
Boards etc., according to their requirements. 
In any case, there should be one statutory body 
to look after the health and utility services in the 
Coalfields. 


The Production Cess ought to be forthwith 
abolished in view of the fact that the necessity 
for it has ceased as from 31st March 1946, 


The Mines Boards of Health and the Jharia 
Water Board, .which obviously come under the 
purview of Labour Legislation, ought to be imme- 
diately abolished. It may be incidentally stated 
that the Central Government intended this at the 
time of the creation of the Labour Welfare Fund. 
But this intention was not carried out owing to the 
objections of the Provincial Governments, though 
no case could be made out for the retention of the 
above Boards whose functions overlap those of 
the Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee. 


Recently some concessions in the matter of 
taxation have been allowed to the Coal Industry, 
such as, the special depreciation on machinery 
and plant (see our reply to Question 12), Produe- 
tion Bonus and Increased Standard Profit. Owing 
to various war time difficulties, such as lack of 
machinery and other facilities, only a handful 
colliery concerns have been able to qualify for the 
Production Bonus and in any case all these conce- 
ssions are for a short period only. 


The cumulative effect of the heavy burden of 
taxation that the Coal Industry has had to bear 
has severely affected its financial position. As 
a result, few colliery concerns have been able to 
set apart adequate reserves for the replacement 
of worn out machinery and for development. 


To enable the Industry to play its due rolein the 
programme of post-war industrial reconstruction, 
it is essential to remove the financial handicap 
and to put the Industry at least on a footing of 
equality with other industries in the matter of 
taxation, taking into particular consideration 
the fact that coal is a wasting asset. 


QUESTION NO, 87 : 


The implementing by India of International 
Convention in respect of Colliery Labour has 
certainly increased the cost of production. 
But the Committees are not opposed to the ado- 
ption of such conventions merely because of 
increasing production cost. They feel, however, 
that conditions in India differ so radically from 


those in Western countries that implementing 
such conventions merely as a face-saving device is 
not justified. They consider that before adoption 
of any inter-national convention or obligation 
the Coal Industry in this country shouli be 
consulted and its opinion given due weight, 


QUESTION NO, 38 


Metallurgical coal may be defined as a. coal. 
which on distillation yields a hard coke of spongy. 
and porous structure, silvery grey in colour and. 
hard enough to resist crushing against fall of 
iron ores or lime stone, of low ash content, free 
from phosphorus and sulphur and capable of 
maintaining a high heat over a long period. 


The known deposits of metallurgical coal are :- 
(a) Jharia Coalfields 
(6) Raniganj Coalfields 


9 seam ani above; 


Laikdi, Ramnagor 
seams and to some ex- 
tent Begunia, Disher- 
garh, Bator and 
Salanpur B & BD 
seams ; 

Sampur Seam ; 


Karharbari Seams, 
Upper & Lower ; 
10 to 13:seams. ( workad 
by Tatas); 


(c) Mugma Coalfields 
(d) Giridih Coalfields 


(e) Bokaro Coalfield 


(f) Jainty Coalfields Jainty & Berengaria 


Seams, 
QUHSTION NO. 43 : 


(a) The life of the existing reserves of high 
grade metallurgical coal (which have already bean 
depleted to a very great extent) can be considerably 
extended: by proper blending with low grade 
coking coal found in 7, 8 and 9 seams. of Jharia, 
Dishergarh, Begunia, Sanctoria and Salanpur, B & 
D Seams of Raniganj, Shampur Seam of Mugma, 
Kargali Seam and such other seams of coking: 
quality. 


(b) It is possible to eliminate a large percentage 
of the impurities of low grade coking coal: b 
washing and thus produce a hard coke of eal 
better quality. 

Coal washing and blending in this country is 
still in the stage of research and experiment and 
it is therefore not possible to give any definite 
opinion as to concrete results. 


QUESTION NO. 44: 


Iron & Steel Works should undertake experi- 
ments for using lower grade coals with a high ash 
percentage. 


QUESTION NO. 45: 


It would appear from all available technical 
data that the known deposits of metallurgical coal 
in India are strictly limited while there are vast 
deposits of high grade iron ore. There is therefore 
a strong prima facie case for conservation of this 
type of coal by restricting its use to metallurgical 


purpose only. But we suggest that the Indian 
Coalfields Committee should enquire and find out 
from acknowledged experts the actual position 
in the matter. If their enquiry reveals that the 
reserves of metallurgical coal are really limited, 
then the Committee should recommend measures 
for conservation by prohibiting the mining of 
metallurgical coal except for metallurgical use. 
We however feel th.t the full extent of such 
prohibition should not be made operative all at 
once but should be spread over a number of years, 
say, five. 


QUESTION NO, 46---19 : 


The present annual production of coking coal 
of good quality is in the region of thirteen million 
tons per year. Considering that the requirement 
of metallurgical coal in the next fifteen years is 
estimated to increase to fifteen million tons per 
annum (assuming the expected output of the 
Steel Industry to expand to ten million tons), 
it does not appear that the collieries raising this 
type of coal are likely to suffer at all by the con- 
templated restriction of the use of such coal to 
metallurgical purposes only. The loss, if any, 
suffered by colliery companies affected by such 
restriction can easily and should be compensated, 
as it is in the interest of the country that such 
restriction should be imposed, by a suitable ad- 
justment of the price of high grade metallurgical 
coal. 


There appears to be no immediate necessity 
for the State to acquire and operate metallurgical 
coal mines. On the contrary, we feel the impera- 
tive necessity of immediately closing down State 
collieries working metallurgical coal in the Gividih 
and Bokharo coalfields. If it be in the national 
interest to restrict or close down such collieries, 
it is only befitting that the lead should come from 
the Government. 


IV. CONSERVATION 
STEAM COAL. 


QUESTION NO. 50: 


Our definition of high grade steam coal (other 
than metallurgical coal) is Selected Grade Coal 
as per the Coal Grading Board’s specifications 
and known deposits thereof are :— 


OF HIGH GRADE 


(a) Raniganj Coalfields Dishergarh, Poniati, 
Sanctoria, §Begunia- 
Ghusick-Seams. 

(b) Jharia Coalfields Hantodi bottom, Pi- 
pratand, Bhurungia. 


(c) Assam Coalfields 
(2d) Korea & Rewa State 


QUESTION NO, 51-53 


We do not advocate State ownership of high 
grade Steam Coal though we consider that as in 
the case of Metallurgical Coal it hag been misused 
for purposes for which other coals are quite 
suitable. To prevent such misuse, we recommend 
high grade steam coal should not be allowed to 
be used except for the generation of steam and 
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its maintenance at a high pressure and also for 
the generation and maintenance of a high tempera- 
ture. The.restriction should be gradually enforced 
over a period of 5 years as recommended in the 
case of metallurgical coal. In the meantime rapid 
development of collieries producing comparatively 
low grade coal as well as untapped areas in the 
existing coalfields should be encouraged by all 
possible manner of means with a view to filling 
the gap in output created by the restriction. 
At the end of the period, the question should be 
re-examined and suitable measures adopted in the 
light of the experience gained. 


V. CONSERVATION GENERALLY 
QUESTION NO. 54 : 


Formerly, the average percentage of extraction 
was around 50%, but it can be said to have in- 
creased to some extent at present. This increase 
is due to @ more systematic method of depillaring 
a stricter enforcement of the provision of the 
Indian Mines Act, stowing in different forms in 
some cases, introduction of the panel system and 
other measures lately resorted to in the interests 
of safety. 


QUESTION NO. 56 : 


The existing mining regulations regarding first 
working & sectional working are, in our opinion, 
adequate, but in the case of depillaring in order 
that maximum extraction may be done with 
proper safety the one and only one thing we 
recommend is universal application of stowing 
in one form or another and we further recommend 
that for tnis, stowing material be made available 
at colliery site free of cost to all collieries under- 
taking depillaring. For new mines introduction 
of the short wall method of mining coupled with 
stowing may also be tried for maximum extraction 
of coal. 


QUESTION NO. 56 : 


This point has already been dealt with fully 
in replies to questions 1 & 31 of Questionnaire 
1, 


Such control should be exercised by the enact- 
ment of adequate Rules under the Indian Mines 
Act. 


QUESTION NO. 57 : 


Kither assistance should be provided to all 
collieries raising coal liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion irrespective of grade or collieries raising 
coal other than selected grade coal should not be 
required to pay any cess at all, as there is no 
justification for imposition of the cess on collieries 
raising other than selected grade coal for the 
benefit of a few collieries raising selected grade 
coal, 


QUESTION NO, 88 : 


Yes, where sand would be necessary for the 
purpose of stowing the Government should acquire 
by lease or otherwise the sand rights from the 
present owners. 


We have advocated free delivery of sand at 
‘olliery site. We think such acquisition of sand 
‘ight by the Government would be necessary. 
We have given our reasons in our reply to Question 
No. 3 of Questionnaire 1. 


QUESTION NO. 59 : 


A reasonable levy should be imposed on the 
4essors on this a/c. by imposition of a cess on the 
‘oyalty income. 


QUESTION NO. 60 : 


There is great difficulty and delay in obtaining 
sermission and even when persmission is obtained 
t is hedged round with numerous restrictions. 
lhe universal applicat’on of stowing will solve 
this problem. 


QUESTION NO. 61: 


Yes, in many instances. There has been little 
levelopment so far. This matter should be 
hhoroughly investigated by the Fuel Research 
Institute. 


QUESTION NG. 62 : 


The Committees on further consideration since 
orwarding the replies, feel very doubtful as to 
he utility and success of any project of installing 
yower houses in the coalfields for transmission 
of power to distant consuming centres. In this 
sonnection the Committees invite attention to a 
communication dated 9th December 1926 to the 
yovernment of India on the subject of Electrifica- 
jon of suburban Railways round Calcutta, (Copy 
meclosed). The Committees have reasons to be- 
ieve that on the ground of high cost of production 
ihe above scheme of Electrification was abandoned 
oy the Government. Although the cost of coal 
n the coalfields will be lower by the amount. of 
Railway freight, the Committees believe, that the 
cost of transmission from the coalfields will out- 
weigh the saving in Railway freight. Moreover, 
the Damodar Valley Multiproject Scheme, when 
brought into operation will be able to supply 
huge quantities of electrical power at a cheaper 
cost. The Committees therefore are of opinion 
that the economic of the question should be 
thoroughly considered before any such costly 
scheme be launched into. 


QUESTION NO. 63 : 


The Fuel Research Institute should undertake 
research with a view to the improvement of the 
quality of Soft Coke and the extraction of bye- 
products at an economic cost. 


QUESTION NO. 64 : 


Yes, this will go a long way towards greater 
utilization of low grade high volatile coal in the 
Ranigunge series. 


VI. MINING LEASES & FRAGMENTA- 
TIONS : 
QUESTION NO. 65 : 
It is not possible for us to give a detailed 


statement. The information can be obtained 
from the various registration offices. 
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QUESTION NO. 66: 


In the absence of any expressed stipulation, the 
right of instroke working is inherent in any lease 
document according to a consensus of the best 
legal opinion. 


The position is different in regard to outstroke 
working, the right of which is not inherent in a 
lease. But permission can usually be obtained 
from the lessor for a consideration. But some- 
times this is not so, particularly, when there are 
more than one intermediary lessors and sublessors. 
The law should be amended so that both instroke 
and oustroke rights are inherent in all mining 
leases. 


QUESTION NO. 67: 


Prospecting licenses and leases are granted 
by Provincial Governments for short periods only 
with the effect that the lessees are reluctant to 
risk laying out sufficient capital for development 
or systematic working. 


QUESTION NO. 68 : 


The Statutory Board recommended by us for 
the settling of all disputes between lessors and 
lessees should be empowered to deal with all 
matters arising in this connection. 


QUESTION NO. 69 and 70 : 


It is very difficult to define an uneconomic 
colliery holding. Whether a colliery holding is 
economic or uneconomic depends on the depth 
and available thickness of the workable seams. 
A very thick seam lying at a shallow depth can be 
operated economically by a small holding. An 
area of 50 bighas of coal land with two thick 
seams outcropping thereon may be a better business 
proposition than a 500 bighas area with 1 or 2 
thin seams disturbed and cut all over with dykes 
and faults, or with highly inclined coal seams, 
A number of small collieries working low gradv 
coals have been assumed to be uneconomic for 
no other reason than the poor quality of the coui 
they produce, so that during periods of depression 
they have to close down, because they fail to find 
market for their coal. A big holding working thé 
same quality of coal will therefore be equally 
uneconomic in times of depression. 


In Bengal and Bihar all types of collieries 
working all grades of coal are held under leases, 
both direct from landlords as well as from inter- 
mediaries whose numbers often exceed one. 


The Committees wish to make it clear that they 
do not advocate fragmentation of holding or small 
area workings, but we should like to point out that 
the loss in barriers in such cases is to a large 
extent compensated by the certainty of extraction 
of a very much larger percentage of coal in situ 
if the first workings are properly done in such 
areas. The risk of loss of coal from fires and 
collapses during extraction of pillars is much 
greater in large areas continually developed with- 
out barriers or panels. It will be evident from 
this that the mere fact that a colliery is small 
does not necessarily make it an uneconomic unit 
and undersirable in the national interest. 
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To sum up, no colliery large or small that is 
working at present can be described as an un- 
eeonomic holding. 


Small collieries have contributed their due share 
te the output of coal during the critical period 
of the War and we consider that their continued 
existence is desirable in the national interest. 


In view of the opinion expressed above this 
question does not arise. The Committee fail to 
see how national interest is adversely affected by 
the existence of small colliery holdings which 
are merely assumed to be uneconomic ones. 


QUESTION NO. 71 


This depends on the determination and clear 
definition of areas of proper economic size which 
the Committees fail to do. 


The Committees do not think that fragmentation 
of colliery holdings is such a big problem as to 
justify acquisition by State of mineral rights on 
this ground. The only proposal commending 
itself to the Committees is the appointment of a 
Special Officer to negotiate with landlords and 
tenants, not only with a view to amalgama- 
tidn of leases, but to square up differences and 
round up angularities in the terms of leases and 
to promote voluntary schemes of amalgama- 
tion, 


VII. OPENING OF NEW COALFIELDS : 
QUESTION NO. 72 


Areas containing untapped or partially ex- 
ploited deposits of coal in the country are : 


(a) The eastern portion of the lower Raniganj 
Coalfield, This area, lying to the east of Ondal 
Sainthia, is only partially exploited because of 
lack of Railway facilities. The extent of the area 
is 12<5==60 sq. miles comprising the Kajora, 
Jambad, Bombahal Chora & Samla seams, all of 
sélected ‘ B’ & Grade I coal with a total thickness 
of 122 aq. ft. of coal. A new Railway line serving 
this region will give a great and immediate fillip 
to. its rapid development. 


(6) Kasta in Ramnagar Coalfield-—north of the 
Adjai River in the district of Birbhum, is another 
partially developed area containing Selected and 
Grade I Coals. It covers about 24x4-=96 
&q. miles. 


(c) South and North Karanpura containing No. 
I grade Coal. 


(d) West Karanpura Coalfield containing Selec- 
ted and Grade I Coal. 


(e) The Coalfields in Central India. 


VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 
QUESTION NO. 73 & 75: 


We have already given our views in our reply 
to Question No, 35 (Taxation). We repeat that 
all the diverse cesses now payable by the Coal 
Industry should be consolidated into a single 
cess to be realized along with Railway freight. 
Further, a statutory body should be created to 


take over the functions of the various bodies 
at present dealing with utility and health services 
in the coalfields with adequate representation 
of all interests represented on these bodies. 


QUESTION NO. 74: 


It is desirable to have a single body under the 
Central Government under the direct control of 
the Member in-charge of Coal and Minerals whose 
appointment is recommended in our reply to Ques- 
tion 1 & 2. A Committee consisting of representa. 
tives of the Government, the Coal Trade, Royalty 
Receivers and Mining Engineers should be set up 
to assist the Member in his administration of 
this body. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF Messrs, M. N. MooKHERJEE, 
InparR Kumar KARNANI AND K. BASU REPRESEN- 
TING THE INDIAN MINING FEDERATION AND MB- 
sszs. B. P. AaarRwata, P. DANDAKAR AND J. K. 
DHOLAKIA REPRESENTING THE INDIAN COLLIERY 
OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Question.—I take it that the Federation and the 
Association wish to give joint evidence before 
us, 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Could you tell us about your consti- 
tution membership and representative character 
in the, coal industry ? 


Answer.—The Mining Federation is a registerec 
body. It was registered in the year 1923. TH 
started in 1913 and continually from 1913 it 
has been working. It received Government reco- 
gnition, immediately after inception. The preset 
position is that these are now two divided bodies. 
At the present moment the Federation’s member. 
ship is about 350 and the Association’s about 
375 members. Of course there are a larger number 
of common members between both these bodiés, 


_ Question.—What percentage of the coal industry 
is controlled by the members of the two Assooia- 
tions ? 


Answer.—We take it to be about 40% of the 
total output. 


Question.—Are any of your members also mem- 
bers of the Indian Mining Association ? 


Answer.—Quite a number of them are members 
of this association. 


Question.—Question 1. The problems of the 
coal industry as discussed by the two Committees 
of 1925 and 1937 could be classified under three 
headings, safety, conservation and administration. 
From the replies which you have submitted to us 
is it correct to infer that as far as administration 
is concerned no action need have been taken? 


Answer.—We consider that whatever action 
has been taken is adequate and we adhere to the 
opinion that even if there had been a wholesale 
acceptance and implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the two Committees, matters could 
not have been much better than what they are at 
present. 


Question.—Are you opposed to the establish- 
ment of one authority dealing with all three 
aspects of coal industry. 


Answer.—No, on the contrary we would rather 
that there should be one body presiding over all 
the aspects of the coal trade and dealing with 
all aspects. 

Queation.—Looking at these three aspects, in 
what respects do you consider that adequate 
progress has not been made ? 


Answer.—About safety we have the establish- 
ment of the Coal Mines Stowing Board and Mining 
Regulations. They have gone as far as it was 
practicable to go but the Stowing Board cess is 
inadequate for the purposes for which it is re- 
quired but it is necessarily so because the cess was 
imposed on the capacity of the trade and the 
consumers to bear. If it were levied at eight annas 
or a rupee per ton of coal and we think, this would 
be necessary to meet all the requirements of 100% 
stowing,—that could not have been a practical 
proposition. The trade would not have been able to 
bear it. It is admitted by the Coal Mining Com- 
nittee of 1937 that when it is imposed and 
collected through Railway freight the impact of 
itis on the consumer. But it can be thrown back 
m our shoulders during depression when the 
eonsumers can and do dictate prices to us. So 
considering all sides the maximum cess of three 
annas was imposed and at the present moment 
it is collected to the extent of two annas per ton. 
But of course that is not sufficient for 100% 
stowing for conservation. The recommendations 
regarding the grant of leases, amalgamation of 
small properties and rotation working are perhaps 
the only recommendations that have not been 
accepted by Government so far. But I do not 
think that this has in any way very much interfered 
with the progress of our work. 


Question.—Regarding exports, were any of your 
members largely interested in export before the 
war ? 


Answer,-—Before the war some of our members 
were exporting some coal, but now nobody is 
taporting any. Coal is being taken from our 
section of the trade for export, but we hand 
it over to certain shippers. Previously we were 
exporting ourselves, of course, very little. 


Question.—_What was the usual quality that 
used to be exported by your members ? 


Answer.—Just before the war they were expor- 
ting mainly Selected grade coal. Some Grade I 
coal used to be exported also but that was very 
little ; probably 5 per cent of the total export, 


Question.—Do you think the export trade should 
remain completely free of all restrictions ? 

Answer.—We think the export trade should 
be kept alive. 

Question.—There is a demand for banning the 
export of metallurgical coal. What are your 
views ? 

Answer.—We agree with that demand. 

Question.—Will it have an adverse effect on the 
demand for coal from overseas ? 
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Answer.—Whatever might happen, metallurgi- 
cal coal should not be exported at all.. When I 
said that we want the export trade should be 
kept alive, of course I failed to put in this 
clause. 


Question.—You are aware of the acute shortage 
of transport prevailing in this country. There 
is the high priority given to shipment coal to 
export coal. Does that in any way interfere with 
the movement of coal for other purposes inside 
the country ? 


Answer.—We are absolutely in the dark about 
movement of coal by the Railways. We do not 
know how far this export coal or coal for bunkers 
affects despatches to others, Just now you informed 
us that 2} million tons of coal was exported 
from the port of Calcutta ; that was news to us. 
We had no idea that such a huge quantity of coal 
is exported and so we are not in a position to give 
any opinion. 


Question.—In view of the high prices for coal 
prevailing to-day, is there any case for continuing 
the special concessions given to export coal in 
the past ? 


Answer,—That was done to meet foreign com- 
petition. There is no chance of our knowing as to 
what is happening to the export trade, because a 
monopoly of export has been handed over to two 
or three firms only. Even the coal from our 
collieries is shipped by others, and we know 
nothing about it. 


Question.—On question 8, you have stated that 
the grading of coal for the internal market is 
desirable but that it should not be made com- 
pulsory. Could you give your reasons for this 
view ? 


Answer,—-It is not very necessary always and 
it may give rise to various complications, especially 
in the case of collieries working more than one 
grade of coal. There are collieries which are 
working two or three different grades of coal. 
Unnecessary differences might arise between the 
consumer and the colliery about the quality of 
coal despatched from that colliery. If the consumer 
claims that grade I coal has been despatched in 
place of selected grade coal, it is difficult for the 
colliery to prove that he has given only selected 
grade coal. There may be frivolous complaints 
made. 


Question.—You agree with the proposition that 
it is desirable to have all the coals which are 
produced in the country properly graded, pro- 
perly analysed ; for what purpose then ? Should 
there not be some obligation on the colliery to 
supply the particular type of coal that the cons, 
umer wants ? 


Answer.—He has the fullest obligation to supply- 
but there are chances of frivolous complaints 
being made. 


Question.—If grading is made compulsory, sure- 
ly one of the consequences will be the issue of 
grading certificates at the time of despatch ; 
those certificates will safeguard the supplying 
colliery. 
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Answer.—tIn the case of shipment, certificates 
are issued for 4 to 5 thousand tons of coal. But 
in respect of small orders of 100 or 200 tons, 
going in driblets, there would be very serious 
difficulties. The obligation of the supplier 
is always fulfilled, that I can say from our side. 
And we adhere to the view that certificates should 
not be made compulsory at all. 


Question.—You have suggested that the Rail- 
ways should equip themselves to handle peak 
traffic. The implication is that some of the 
railways will want more rolling stock which 
will remain idle in certain months. There will 
possibly have to be an increase in the coal 
freight. 


Answer.—But 
past. 


Question. Are you prepared to accept these 
increases in railway freight 7? 


that has happened in the 


Answer.—This is really a matter for the consu- 
mer. I would not object to that at all. 


Question.— Question 15, isit the case to-day 
that short allotment of wagons on one day is not 
made up the next day ? 


Answer.—It is not made up. 


Question.—Do you consider it is feasible to.do 
so under the present system of controlled distri- 
bution ? 


Answer.—Well, I don’t see why it cannot be 
done. All that will happen is that if it is made 
good the next day, other allocations will not be 
made. When the railways are not sure about 
their position, when they make allocations with- 
out knowing how many wagons they are getting 
such things must happen. 


Questton.— You remember that the 1937 Com- 
mittee recommended that the priority supplies of 
coal should be abolished except for two or three 
principal consumers. Do you agree with that 
view ? 


Answer.—Well, we have got to take it according 
to circumstances. The 1926 Committee recom- 
mended and they went so far as to say that 
this system should never be restored. They 
recommended this under different conditions 
and if the priority system had not been adopted 
in 1941-42 we dont know what would have 
happened to our collieries. In some cases co- 
llieries would have got as many wagons as they 
wished and others would have had to break 
their heads against a stone wall for one wagon in 
a week. That would have been the position. 
At the present moment we, to a certain extent, 
are sure of some supplies, but if there were free 
and unrestricted supply of wagons, we would not 
be sure about our survival at all. 


Question.—Is it your view that in the event of 
the present coal control disappearing, we should 
still carry on with some sort of priority system 
of supply ? 


Answer.—Yes, we have suggested a quota 
yetem, 7.¢., quotas based upon the output of 
@Pitieries, 


Question.—Does not the priority system give 
an unfair advantage to producers of high grad 
coal in the matter of wagons ? 


Answer.—Unfair advantage to the extent tha 
they supply to those consumers who enjoy higl 
priorities like the railways, iron and steel industr: 
and others. Of course they get an advantag 
but then that advantage really comes not to th 
suppliers of coal but to the consumers. 


Question.—What are your views on the genera 
complaint about an increased pilferage of coal 


Answer.—lt is naturally on the increase becaus 
coal, in sufficient quantities, is not available. 


Question.— Question 18, what would you consi 
der to be the minimum output of a colliery as : 
prerequisite for grant of a siding ? 


Answer.—Six hundred tons a month. Tha 
is the minimum that a colliery can be run with. 


Question.—Should an output demanding on 
wagon a day be considered sufficient by th 
Railways to go to the extent of spending a lc 
of money in the provision of a siding ? 


Answer.—The Railways do not spend an 
money beyond the expenses on the permanen 
way. All the other cost is paid by the colliery 
We think that six hundred tons a month shouk 
be sufficient to grant a siding and to earn a goo 
return for the railways. 


Question.—The Indian Mining Association con 
siders that the minimum quantity to be guarantee: 
should be 5 to 6 thousand tons a month. In cast 
a colliery is not in a position to guarante. 
such a quantity, they say that a siding should b 
granted only if a group of collieries agree to worl 
together on a single siding and provide 5 or ¢ 
thousand tons a month. 


Answer.—They are owners of big collieries 
They think in a big way. We cannot agree tc 
that and we do not agree. that the Railways ir 
any way lose by granting sidings to a colliery 
raising only 600 tons. . 


Question.—Question No. 21. You have express 
ed the opinion that it is not possible to introduce 
group rates in Raniganj. Is it not desirable tc 
have a group system ? 


Answer.—It is not desirable. 


Question.— Would you go as far as to say tha 
the present group system in the Jharia field shoulc 
be abolished ? 


Answer.—We do not want any change. 


Question.-What are your views in regard to 
the introduction of the group system in Bokaro ¢ 


Answer.—We are not interested in the mines 
in Bokaro and we cannot give the views of owner: 
there. We are interested in the Raniganj fielc 
and are giving the views of owners there in the 
Raniganj area. 


Question.—Can you suggest any measures fo1 
reducing the level of the present high raising 
costs ? 
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Answer.—Not at the present moment. First 
and foremost we do not desire it and cannot reduce 


wage costs. The other costs are not in our 
hands. 


Question.—Question 33. You have asked the 
Committee to consider certain modifications to the 
land acquisition procedure in order that colliery 
companies can be put into possession of land 
quickly. But section 17 of the Land (Mines) 
Acquisition Act does provide you the necessary 
facility for the purpose. Has that ever been 
made use of ? 


Answer.—Even if the section be there, we have 
experienced enormous difficulties always, except 
during the war period when, of course, under the 
D.I. Rules we have had the surface lands made 
available to us at a short notice. 


Question.—What are the remedies you would 
suggest for rectifying this state of affairs ? 


Answer—We would like some power in this 
direction vested in the hands of the C.I.M. Alter- 
natively, on his recommendation, if he thinks 
it absolutely necessary that the colliery should 
be in possession of the land in a very short time, 
that request should be complied with. 


Question.--To express an opinion on this subject 
is outside the sphere of activity of the C.IM- 


Answer.—In that case, we suggest the appoint- 
ment of a special officer for that purpose. 


Question.—A suggestion has been made that 
efforts should be made to try to reduce the ash 
content of several types of Indian coal by washing. 
Whose should be the responsibility for washing, 
the collieries’ or the consumers’ ? 


Answer.—Consumers’ of course. 


Question._You are suggesting that consumers 
should get their coal from you and try to experi- 
ment whether, by washing, that coal may be made 
suitable for their purpose ? 


Answer.—Their suitability is known. Unless 
it be a commercial proposition and a paying 
proposition it is difficult for us to do washing. 
Uptill now washing has been attempted but has 
not paid, Attempts, we understand, are being 
made to make washing a paying thing. Only 
those who have the resources can go in for that. 


Question.—But surely, as a commercial concern 
you should see that your output finds a suitable 
market at a suitable price and if necessity compels 
to treat that coal in some respects. 


Answer.—The difficulty is that processing is 
very costly and if this cost is added to the coal- 
raising cost, it won't find a market. 


Question.—What interest have you displayed 
so far in the question of fuel research ? 


Answer.—None. 


Question.—Is it not desirable that your Asso- 
ciation should exhibit some interest in it ? 


Answer.—We have to, but then our first and 
foremost consideration has been to keep body and 
goul together. 


Question.-Do you think there is any justifica 
tion for asking the industry to bear a proportion 
of the cost of such research ? 


Answer.—It_ is a very costly business. In 
England, vast sums are allotted for new research 
stations. Here, Rs. 15 lakhs are allotted for five 
years. If the Government is running the res- 
earch, they can impose a cess on the coal indus- 
try. 


Question.—You are aware of the proposed 
establishment of the Fuel Research Institute. 
Would you care to express an opinion on the 
scope and extent of the institute ? 


Answer.—Having no detailed information, I 
cannot say much. But what appears to me is that 
the expenditure sanctioned is quite inadequate. 
It would be only sufficient for building and paying 
the salary of the staff for five years. Such a 
move would not be of any real benefit to the 
industry. 


Question.—What would you consider to be the 
scope of a properly constituted research station 
in India ? 


Answer.—They can find out the extent of 
metallurgical coal available in the country; they can 
find out whether other coals can be made use of 
for metallurgical purposes by washing processes ; 
and they can also find out what type of fuel is 
needed for a particular purpose. A complete 
analysis of the coals in India should also be one 
of its functions, 


Question.—In respect of education in the coal- 
fields, do you consider it practicable and desirable 
that compulsory primary education should be 
enforced ? 


Answer.—-Yes. 


Question.—Would the industry be prepared to 
contribute financially towards the provision of 
additional educational facilities ? 


Answer.—We are doing that already. There 
is the Labour Welfare Fund. It raises a cess of 
four annas per ton of coal despatched. Certainly 
if we are assisted and guided by Government 
along right lines, we are prepared to do our bit. 


Question..-You have expressed your views re- 
garding the institution of a central department. 
Do you think, that the various responsibilities 
regarding coal can be distributed suitably between 
the Provinces and the Centre ? 


Answer.—No. That should not be done. 
wherever powers have been devolved, there has 
been duplication. The mining lease question 1s 
under the Provincial Government, and it has 
remained a vexed question all along, ever since 
the 1920 Committee Report. 


Question.—In your opinion, centralisation of 
every aspect of the coal industry is necessary. 


Answer.—Yes. 
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Question.-Do you consider that a compulsory 
regulation of the use of coal is necessary ? 


Answer.—Yes, but of metallurgical coal only. 


Question._—-You suggest that because of th® 
low reserves of metallurgical coal in this coun- 
try ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—_If then there is plentiful of other 
types of coal in the country you will let people 
misuse as they like ? 


Answer.—tThere is no question of misuse. How 


can there be misuse, I don’t understand ? 


Questton.—I will put you a specific question. 
If brick kilns tomorrow start using Dishergarh coal 
for burning bricks, would you call it misuse, 
even though reserves of first class steam coal may 
be large ? 


Answer.— It igs misuse. 


Question—In your opinion shculd that be 
regulated in any way ? 


Answer.—Yes, of course. 


Question.---You have not pointed out any special 
deficiencies in the present structure of the coal 
industry. I assume that you have no objection 
to consumer interests like the railways, steamer 
companies, cement companies, having their own 
collieries and operating them for their own pur- 
ooses ? 


Answer.—Of course it is objectionable from 
our point. of view, but we cannot help that, 
because there is no law to prevent them doing 
that, but we feel that it is not. 


Question.-_Surely it is open to this Committe® 
to recommend to Government to put a stop to 
this sort of thing happening if we are satisfied by 
any arguments or reasoning you put before us 
that it is inherently not beneficial ? 


Answer.—Those companies should produce just 
what they want. Steel works—they should not 
sell the coal in the market at competitive price. 
They may own collieries for their own purposes 
excepting of course the State Railways. Our 
objections stand in the case of State Railways, 


Question.—Tomorrow if the steel works are 
nationalised would you object to the steel works 
owning their own collieries ? 


Answer —-Yes, our difficulty is to compete with 
them. They have so many advantages, the 
State provides so many advantages to the State 
Railway collieries that it is difficult for us to 
produce cal at that cost sometimes. 


Question.—Could you elaborate your objection 
to the Railways taking measures of precaution 
by having their own collieries ? 


Answer.—lIf they were held only as an insurance 
against the market going against them, we won’t 
object. It is just possible that during the war 
emergency the market may not have been able 
to provide all the coal required by the railways ; 
in such an emergency, railway collieries may have 
been allowed to function, but, in normal times, 
they ought not to come in at all. 


Question. —Your suggestion is that, in normal 
times, the railway collieries should close down or 
would you keep them......... 


Answer.—Keep them on maintenance basis. 

Question.—Regarding the Managing Agency sys- 
tem, is it your considered view that the future 
development of the coal industry should adopt 
this device ? 


We 


Answer.—We have no objection to that. 
have nothing against Managing Agents. 


Question.—Is there any substance in the allega- 
tion that the Managing Agents are likely to 
overlook the interests of their coal companies if 
their other interests are larger and more substan 
tial ? 


Answer.—-In such circumstances, of course, it 
iS just possible, but then we don’t know haw to 
avoid that. 


Question.—You have stated that the Railway 
administration’s purchase policy has been largely 
responsible for the depressed state of affairs in the 
coal industry during the years 1930—1937. That 
period was a period of depression practically 
all over the world. Would it be correct to say 
that if this Railway purchasing policy was not 
present in the Indian coal trade, you would not 
have suffered from the depression ? 


Answer.—I would not say that we would not 
have suffered but we would have suffered legs. 


Question.—If the administration of Railway 
collieries is completely divorced from the adminis- 
tration of Railways would your objections con- 
tinue ? 


Answer.—But how that will be possible, 
we. cannot understand. We think that the 
administration of Railway collieries will be influ- 
enced by the Railways, in the sense that what- 
ever the demands of the Railways are for their 
coal the Railway collieries would be in the 
same status and position as an ordinary commercial 
organisation. If it be Government-owned the 
same objections that we have already stand. 


Question.—I assume that you gentlemen, have 
studied the Report of the Land Revenue Commis. 
sion, Bengal, 1940 —the Floud Com mission. 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—The Land Revenue Commission, Ben- 
gal, has recommended the acquisition of mineral 
rights. I assume that you are aware of the 
reasons for which the Commission recommended 
this. Under the present system wastage is pre- 
valent. Conservation from a national point of 
view is often neglected. Do you disagree witb 
that ? 

Answer.—We have stated already that some 
wastage is inevitable, because of ignorance on the 
part of everybody concerned about the right 
method of working of coal. Really speaking, 
the coal industry in this country is not more 
than 50 years old and during the first 25 years 
neither the Government nor experts, nor of course 
the colliery owners, or the royalty owners, knew 
anything about the conservation of coal, quantity 
of coal available or the real use of coal. 
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Question.—I_ will come to that afterwards. 

ou have suggested that improvements can be 
brought about by suitable legislative measures, 
amending the terms of existing leases and enforcing 
them in the case of future ones. Will you agree 
with me that the terms of the various leases 
applicable in Bengal and Bihar vary considerably 
from each other ? Is it your suggestion that each 
and every lease should be examined and then 
made the subject of legislation ? 


Answer.— Before that, I think, legislation may 
be undertaken in a general way in national interest. 
In a way, the owners should be allowed or the 
colliery should be allowed to work, or the owner 
should be allowed to lease that property. A 
general proposition and a general scheme ought 
to be adopted and an outline of legislation made. 


Question.—Do you think the owners of mineral 
rights have exercised their privileges in a proper 
and efficient manner as far as national interests 
are concerned ? 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—Do you think that the State has 
any right to interfere if the owner either wilfully 
or unwittingly becomes responsible for the waste 
of national assets ? 


Answer.—The State should point out where the 
defect lies and ask that it be removed, » The 
State itself has not done anything upto now. 
The Court of Wards under whom there are many 
estates did not think it at all proper to take any 
steps in that direction. 


Question.—In the matter of State action to 
improve the present position, do you suggest that 
Government should regulate the rates of royalty, 
of the salami ? 


Answer.—Well, the view of the two previous 
Committees was that Government should step 
in and equalise the royalties ; I mean the linking 
up of royalties with the qualities of coal which 
is not at present the case. At the present moment 
the position is that the best quality coals that are 
workizu in the Raniganj and Jharia coalfields 
pay much less royalty. Almost everywhere that 
is the case. But if the Government gives an 
assurance that according to the quality of coal 
royalty will be decided, we might agree to the 
Government acquiring all coal royalties, 


Question.—Let me get on to the point. You 
are opposed to State acquiring the mineral rights 
but you are for the State stepping in to regulate 
the power to grant leases, to regulate the terms 
of leases and to regulate salami. Isn’t that very 
drastic curtailment of individual liberty ? 


Answer.—They should control, not possess, the 
power. They should control and regulate. 


Question.—Control the power to grant leas- 
es ? 
Answer.—Yes. Control the power and regu- 


late. 


Question.—That means in principle you are not 
opposed to it provided it brings some benefit to 
you. 


Answer.—Not benefit, but justice. 


Question.—You know all is not well with the 
coal industry. Do you think every thing is all 
right ? 


Answer.—The coal industry is well as it can be 
under the present circumstances. 


Question.-But there are certain black spots 
here and there. Do you think private enterprise 
can rectify them ? 


Answer.—Yes, under Government direction. 


Question.— You have suggested in your memo- 
randum remedies for shortages, defective working, 
misuse of coal and in some respects you have even 
suggested curtailment of production ; if those 
measures are adopted they will undoubtedly 
restrict the scope of operations of particular 
mines. 


Answer.—Yes. 


Questton.—Those mines may or may not be 
entitled to compensation. Won’t the balance of 
advantage lie in the State acquiring those mines 
instead of paying compensation for that particular 
mine ? 


Answer.—I cannot appreciate that. We have 
been accustomed to working under restrictions — 
various regulations have been adopted and we 
have to work under them. Unless we find the 
nature of the restrictions that are contemplated 
it is difficult to pass an opinion. 


(uestion.—You have suggested that under State 
operations neither will labour benefit nor will 
efficiency improve. 


Answer.-Yes, past experience is to that 
effect. 


Question.—Is it your opinion that under the 
present structure of the coal industry labour is 
in a beneficient position ? 


Answer .—It is not. 


Question.—In your recent memorandum embody- 
ing certain modifications of your previous replies 
I find that you make a definite suggestion that a 
Special Officer should be appointed by Govern- 
ment to negotiate with landlords and tenants. 
Do I take it that your position is that before 
Government thinks of undertaking legislation 
for the purpose of acquiring mineral rights they 
should at least give a chance to the trade by the 
appointment of an officer of this type just to see 
whether in, say a specific period of time, things 
improve materially or not ? 


Answer.—Yes. 
Question.—And if the experiment proves a 
disappointment or a failure you wouldn’t oppose 


any drastic scheme for acquisition of mineral 
rights. 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—If the State takes control you would 
like the lease agreements to be in a more detailed 
form. You agree with that ? 


Answer.—Yes. 
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Question.—It will be very difficult to cover all 
details, thickness of seam, depth and so on. 
Has the Government or trade considered drafting 
a form to cover these matters in detail ? 


Answer,—Well, there may be a general form 
and if there be any peculiarities anywhere, the 
Government experts ought to be able to point 
them out. There is generally no such difference 
in the method of working or in the structure of 
coal that a general rule may not apply. If in 
particular cases they have to be applied Govern- 
ment experts should be in a position to put the 
leases in the right form. Even if the Government 
control the terms of leases at a later stage it will 
still be necessary to have some human authority 
te whom references can be made for exception 
in the matter of detail. 


Question.—Y ou have said that you are in favour 
of amending legislation in respect of removing 
the defects in the leases and that you would 
recommend that the State should appoint an 
officer who will go into the terms and conditions 
of each lease and make recommendations accord- 
ingly. From your wide experience of the coal 
industry how long do you think it will take this 
officer to correct all the defects in all the leases 
which may be present to day? 


Answer.—Well, I meant one top officer.. He 
should also have his Department and his assistants 
in the Department will bring about those things. 
Tintend him to be a Liaison Officer in charge of that 
Department. Then it may take two to three 
years. 


Question. Question 13. You have made a 
reference to leadage cost being the biggest item 
in the cost of production. Will you please throw 
some light on that expression ? 


Answer.—Members are suffering from this diffi- 
culty owing to transport facilities not being 
granted by Railways ; so, they have to carry coal 
in tubs over long distances sometimes 2 to 3 
miles—and that is why in many cases the leadage 
cost is the highest. 


Question.—Surely it is the responsibility of the 
operator to reduce those costs. Have not such 
members who complain of heavy cost in leadage, 
enough funds reserved to improve on the leadage 
system they possess ? 


Answer.-But the improvement cannot b® 
brought about by mine owners’ individual oper- 
ations. The Railways must co-operate to a larger 
extent. 


(uestion.—It is the absence of a siding ? 


Answer.—-Yes. There is absolutely no reason 
why there should be any long leadage if the 
sidings are on the properties or near the pro- 
perties. 


Question.—Are you quite sure that in the 
innumerable small mines which are operating in 
Bengal and Bihar fields, it is practicable to put 
a siding in each mine ? 

Answer.— Quite a large number of mines are 
working side by side and one railway siding 
along these mines will serve the purpose. 


Question.—You are aware that output per man 
shift has dropped considerably in 1945 as compared 
with 1936-37 ? Could you give us the reasons for 
that drop ? 


Answer.—Increase of wages. Wages have been 
increased and other necessaries of life especially 
foodstuffs ; the labour are getting free or at 
nominal cost foodstuffs and consumer goods at 
concessional price. All these things combined 
have brought about laziness and drunkenness. 
These two things keep awav labour from their 
work, 


Question.—You are definitely of opinion that 
the more you pay, the less is the output ? 


Answer.—Uptill now that is our unfortunate 
experience, 


Question.—Do you belong to the school which 
believes that good food, good housing, good 
education and other amenities will not improve 
the output ? 


Answer.—Notatall. On the contrary we have 
suggested all that. But from our experience in the 
last 10 years, there does not appear to be any 
improvement as a result of increased wages etc. 


Question.—Would you agree to some sort of 
minimum wage for the miner ? 


Answer.—We have absolutely no objection to 
the fixation of a minimum: wage, but in order that 
we may be in a position to go on paying the 
minimum wage, minimum prices for coal should 
also be fixed. 


Question.—Would you also be agreeable toa 
limitation of rate of profits you should make ? 


Answer.—lIf it be reasonable, yes. 


Question.—In question 15, you are referring 
to the raising contractors and you see no 
objection to the system. When a mine does 
employ contractors for the purpose of raising, 
what sort of guarantee is there that labour will 
get its proper wages ? 


Answer.—Well, the labour themselves will com- 
plain immediately if they are given short wages 
or deprived of their amenities. 


Question.—Is it within your experience that 
because of the introduction of contractors, there 
is more trouble between the labour and the 
mine-owners ? 


Answer.—We have had less trouble. 


Question.—You have suggested various methods 
for the purpose of promoting the per capita output 
of labour and they are very comprehensive. 
You seem to lay great stress upon prohibition. 
Can you definitely state that you have watched 
the increase in the consumption of liquor or 
other intoxicants in the mining areas in the last 
few years ? 


Answer.—Drunkenness increased very much 
in the Jharia coalfields in Bihar after the re. 
introduction of the out-still system in 1935-36, 
In 1937, when the Congress Ministry came into 
power, they immediately adopted prohibition ag 


one of their policies and this was, in fact, enforved 
n the Jharia coalfields, There was a very appre- 
siable improvement in drunkenness and also in 
ihe work they were putting, in general health, 
n a very short time. This lasted for nearly 2 
year and a half. But immediately the Congress 
Zovernment resigned, the old system was re- 
ntroduced on the plea that there was distillation 
f illicit liquor. 


dwestion.—When their wages and other bene- 
its have increased, do you notice any further 
leterioration ? 


Answer. —Yes. 


Question.—Do you have any voice in the loca- 
‘ion of grog shops in the mining aress 1 


Anewer.—Only nominal. On the Excise Advi- 
iory Committee, there is a representative of the 
nine owners, but the advise given is more often 
znored than accepted, 


Question.—In regard to question 17, you have 
xpressed yourself in favour af a system of 
ales quotas with fixed prices. You have also 
isked us to ensure that such a system is closely 
aterlinked with equitable distribution of orders 
or coal among all producers. A system of sates 
(uotas means regulation offproduction. 


Anawer.—Yes, regulation of production accord- 
ng to the availability of transport. 


Question.—A system of equitable distribution 
f ordera ng all the producers may involve 
ontral over distribution ? 


Answer.—But of the quota i fixed there need 
e no control over distribution. The coilierics 
ri have the etm $0 accept arders only up to 


he quotas pro 


Question.—Suppose a colliery is unable to use 
8 quotas of wagons ? 


Answer,—That will not arise because the pro- 
wetion quota is correlated to the demand. There- 
we, whenever a quota is Gxed for a colliery the 
onsumer will have to contact that colliery and 
hat colliery will be free to sell eoai only on the 
trength of its quota. 


Quesiion.—You have suggested that you are in 
avour of a marketing agency om a voluntary 
asia, Are you in favour of that marketing 
gency under State auspices ? 


Answer.—No. We are not. We do not want 
ny Government agency in the market. 


Quesiion.—-I should have thought that it is 
omaible that certain collieries may net be able 
o sell their output and a Central marketing 
gency should come to the help of such solli- 
ries ? 


Anewer.—A Central Marketing Agency cannot 
ep sich collieries, if there fs no demand. In 
he past there has been leas demand and there hes 
eon overproduction and therefere collieries have 
een unable to secure orders, if that contingency 
rises Once agedn, a State marketing agency will 
ever be able to do anything. 


Quesiton.—If there is a Central Mi 
Agency taking into account the total output of a 
colliery, that marketing agency will ease the 
burden of a single colliery and supply will be 
regulated equitably aad so the small collieries 
will not suffer. You have agreed to control over 
production. This is only the next step. There 
should be gaps in your scheme and they may be 
filled up by the institution of a Central Marketing 
Agency. One of the functions of that marketing 
agency is that if a particular colliery is unable 
to sell its coal, the onus will fall on that agency 
to dispose of that coal of the particular colli- 
ery. 

Answer.—What we are really afraid of is that 
when a Central Marketing Agency like that is 
formed, and when it finds that the output of a 
colliery is increasing while it cannot find a market 
for that coal, it will favour the collieries produc- 
ing better quality coal rather than the collieries 
producing tower grade coal. 


Question.—After all it is a machinery, but what 
about the principle ? 


Anewer.—No machinery, no human machinery 
can be devised like that. It will depend on the 
likes and dislikes of the members administermg 
the marketing agency, and as human machinery 
is what it is, we cannot expect that it will for 
ali times do only the right thing. From our 
present experience we stated that im spite of the 
existence of the Coal Control Board, of the 
Controller of Coal Distribution, the calliaries 
working lower grade coal are as much neglected 
as they can be according to the will of those whe 
arein power. 


Question.—You have suggested in your reply 
that once the price for coal required Ly the railways 
is fixed the prices paid by other purchasers wil 
be automatically fimed on a level acceptable to 
both the public and the trade. Could you say 
whether that price will tend to become the mini- 
mum or the maximum for the various classes 
of coal ? 

Anewer.—That is according to the strength of 
the market, If the tendency be tewards over- 
production, the downward tendency will not be 
arrested even if you fix prices. 

Question.— Although you have no very definite 
opinions about the fixation of prices for other 
coals, do you think that this step will be snii- 
cient ? 

Axnswer,—-This will be sufficient, agt of peurse 
for the clasa of coal which ig not acceptable tp the 
railways. The railways don’t purchase adl classes 
and grades of coal. 

Question.—-And for these other grades you 
recommend should be fixed ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Quesiion.— Questions 18-19, you agres thet in 
respect of metallurgical coal and in peapess 
high grade steam coal, steps should be taken to 
restrict the use of these caals for specific ‘pur 
poses ? 

Answer. —Xea. 
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Question.—These two classes of coal today 
cover approximately 50% of the output ? 

Answer.—More than that. We have not got 
the figures. 

Question.— What objection have you to similar 
regulations in respect of lower grade coals ? 


Answer.—Well, the difficulty will be that there 
are s0 many units producing lower grades of coal, 
To restrict each and every one of them to particular 
purposes or a group of them toa group of purposes 
will be very complicated. 


Question.—The idea behind this proposal is to 
prescribe by scientific reserach that such and 
such coal should be used for such and such 
purpose. For instance you should not bv sn coking 
coals in brick kilns ? 


Answer.—Yes, there should be proper utilisa- 
tion. Particular coal should be used for a par- 
ticular purpose only. 


Question.—You will have no objection to ex- 
tending the regulation cf use of coal for all 
coal. 

Answer.—We have no objection. 


Question.—You have suggested in Question 22 
that you are not in favour of zoning. After all 
zoaing simply means an attempt to provide 
coal to the consumer from the nearest source of 
supply. Surely it is » practicable suggestion. 


dnewer—You cannot that way always supply 
the consumer the quality of coal that he needs or 
likes. 


Question.—Except to the extent of regulation 
of the ‘use of coal. We know the needs of the 
consumer ; and, if the consumer wants Dishergarh 
coal for burning in his kilns, he should be told 
that he can use grade II or Grade II coal only 
and grade II or II] may be available in the zone 
which he is situated ? 

Answer.—Well, in that case, we agree ; so 
long as the coal that: he requires is in the zone in 
which he is situated. 


‘Question.— Question 32, you have suggested 
that the difference in prices between the various 
types of coal should be as little as possible. Are 
you not encouraging the greater use of high grade 
coal by that method ? If the price differential 
between the various grades is very small, naturally 
sa consumers will prefer to use better class 
coal, 


Answer.—_Not if the consumers are restricted 
to the use of coal suitable for them, as is contem 
plated. 


Question.—Your suggestion is that for every 
type of consumer in this country we should pres- 
cribe the particular kind of coal ? 

Answer.—That has been suggested in our re 
plies. : 

Question.—Would not that be a rather impos- 
sible task to examine every unit of industrial 
production ? 

Answer.—But otherwise how will you nation 
alise the supply 7? 


Questson.—For particular types of industry we 
ropose to recommend particular types of coal. 
Tinless you go further and agree to some sort of a 
distribution which you can put into effect it- will 


mean you are encouraging the use of better grade 
coals and not jJower grade coal. 


Answer.—It is proposed that the metallurgical 
and high grade steam coals should be restricted 
to the purpose for which they ought to be used 
in view of the small resources of those kinds of 
coal. 


Question.—Question 35, you have suggested 
that there is a discrimination against the coal 
industry as far as taxation and cesses are concerned. 
I should like to know in what way you consider 
that the coal industry is being discriminated. 

Answer.—Because no other industry is called 
upon to pay such tax at all. 


Question.—Therefore there must be something 
peculiar in the coal inaustry. 


Answer.—-The only peculiarity is that some 
time before 1880 the Secretary of State suggested 
that these cesses should be imposed on the mineral 
industry. That is the only peculiarity. 


Question.—In reply to Question 45 you have 
suggested that a prohibition be placed on the 
mining of metallurgical coal except for metallur- 
gical purposes. Do you consider that units of 
production which must be subjected to conse- 
quential curtailment of output or closing down 
deserve to he compensated in any way ? 


Answer.—Xes, they must be compensated. 


Question.—What would you consider to be 
¢he proper basis of compensation ? 


Answer.—That has to be found out. We did 
not go into the details as to how they should be 
compensated but we on principle are of the opinion 
that they ought to be compensated, 


Quesiton.—Is there any real reason for awarding 
compensation ? If it is in the national interest to 
restrict the production in respect of a certain 
commodity whether for stabilising prices or for 
conservation in resources why should there be 
any complaint ? 

Answer.—-When the collieies started and financ- 
ed the under taking that they were going to 
work, they had absolutely no idea that they would 
come under any restriction or ban in the future. 
If you impose the ban you ought to suitably 
compensate them in respect. of the profits that 
they have been making in the last so many years, 
say an average of three or four years’ profit. 
On that basis they should be compensated. 


Question.—I would like to draw your attention 
to your revised opinion on Question 62. Is it the 
case that in the last 11 years ycu have not been 
impressed with this need fa eectrification and 
hoid to your views exyreeSea ten years ago ? 


Answer.—Yes, we av hold them because we 
consider that places at a short distance from the 
collieries need not go to the expense of electri- 
fication. 


iyuestion.—Because there is a shortage of coal 
in this country, one of the measures of economy 
which can be adopted is to electrify the track and 
save coal for other industrial purposes. 


Answer.—On the same ground other industries 
and other consumers of coal might be given eleo- 
tricity, so that the demand for coal will be almost 
absolutely extinguished. 


Question.—So your view is that the State should 
not take steps to fall in line with modern methods 
of improvements to traffic ? 


An: wer.—If it be less costly ; the State is 
entitled to go ahead. 


Question.—You have said that small collieries 
working at present cannot be described as ‘un- 
economic holdings’. Will it surprise you to know 
that the concensus of opinion, practically all 
round amongst individual mining engineers, opera- 
tors, consumers and Government controllers is 
that there is a very large number of mines which 
are working uneconomically today ? 


Answer.—Well, all these people you have men- 
tioned who have dubbed these collieries as uneco- 
mic have no inside knowledge of them. I am not 
prepared to accept this view of mining engineers, 
or anybody, however eminent they may be of 
things, outside their knowledge. 


Question.—You do not agree that fragmenta- 
tion has led to uneconomic operations ? 
Answer.—Not by itself. 


Question.— You also do not agree that small 
size, irregular boundaries do not tend to make a 
mine uneconomic ? 


Answer.—We have not stated that. If we 
held that view we would not have recommended 
the appointment of a Special Officer. 


Question.—Are you aware that in certain part® 
of Jharia, there are mines operating 50 bighas: 
Are you also aware that in such mines the top 
seam is worked by somebody and lower seam 
worked by another party ? 


Answer.—I am not aware. There mav be a 
few cases. 


Question.—Would you call them economic hold- 
ings ? 

Answer.—Economic working or holding, I do 
not think has any connection with the ownership 
of the top or bottom seam. If there is an arran- 
gement between them not to waste coal, it is all 
right. 

Question.—Would you call it a proper method 
of awarding leases for operation ? 


Answer.—I don’t think so. Those cases are 
few and far between. 


Question._-In the cases mentioned in 1937 
Report about Tisra and others, has any improve- 
ment taken place ? 

Answer.—About Tisra and others they'have 
functioned successfully during the worst depres- 
sion periods and they are paying income-tax, 
too. 

Question.— What I would like to know is whe- 
ther there has been any waste of the national 
resources, in respect of coal, by the operation of 
mines of this nature? 

Answer.—There has been less waste, in many 
cases, than in larger collieries. Surely, a consi- 
derable: amount of coal is lost in barriers, panels, 
etc., in a holding working 500 bighas than in a 
holding of 50 bighas, The loss in a larger colliery 
is many times than in small ones. 

Question._Do you mean to suggest that in a 
fair-sized large holding, as you call it. there is 
more loss in working than ina small mine ? 
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Anewer.—What I mean to. say is that there is 
not less loss in a bigger one than in a smaller one. 
If you kindly examine the number of accidents 
you will find that they are many times more in the 
bigger mines than in the smaller mines, 

Question.- -Would you care to make any general 
statement ? 

Answer.—Apart from what has been stated in 
our replies, generally we should state that we are 
not against any improvement that can be brought 
about in the condition of the trade, any scientifie 
improvement or any other sort of improvement, 
by legislation. If we can be assured that the 
conditions will radically improve in a short time 
immediately after acquisition by Government of 
mineral rights as well as mines, we would not at: 
all demur to that. We have no doubt made 
mistakes in the past, but we are not entirely 
responsible for them ; everybody concerned from 
Government downwards, has some responsibility 
there. Ifthere have been mistakes, they have been 
committed unwittingly, not knowing the real 
consequences thereof. 

Question.—I should like to give you the assur- 
ance that it is not our object or our duty to sit in 
judgment over what has happened in the past. 
We want guidance from you gentlemen, who have 
a lot of experience, regarding the regulation of the 
industry in future. 

Answer.—We are accustomed to work under 
control, and the type of control that we have been 
working under during the last few years, control 
over production, distribution and everythin; 
has made us impervious to all suffering. Well 
I may say that sufferance is our badge’; we have 
suffered, we are suffering, and we are prepared to 
suffer more ; but we hope that if legislation is 
adopted, it will be sympathetic legislation not 
placing all the blame on- us and therefore not 
penalising us for past mistakes, 

Question.—_I am quite sure that if national 
interests demand any kind of restriction, regula- 
tion, controls, you will be quite willing and ready 
to co-operate in putting them through. 

Answer.—Our past records will show that we 
have been cooperating with Government agencies 
always. 

We have objected to many kinds of Government 
interference, Government regulation, They should 
not be taken in any spirit other than that we 
are always prepared to do anything which will 
be helpful to the growth of the industry for the 
benefit of the country. 

Lastly our request is that you should make such 
a recommendation in your Report as will euable 
the lower grades of coal and collieries working 
lower grades of coal to live and function. In 
the past, their position has been that whenever 
the market conditions became depressed the. 
first blow fell on them and they had to take it : 
that is perhaps natural. But if it be possible 
for you to make any recommendations so that 
these collieries may live and function, it would 
be very helpful. After all, these collieries have 
given their full mite during the war years and 
have helped Government to meet the coal situa- 
tion to a very great extent. Without their help, 
Government could not have faced the situation 
so well as they have done. We hope something 
will be done in their case, 
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45, Warrren Evrpence Sent mm BY Tee Ixpran 
CoLLIERIES Unton, KATRASGARH 


Questionnaire I 


ion 1, The Committee of the Union is 
of the opinion that the action taken by the Goy- 
ernment of India on the recommendation of 
the two previous Committees on coal industry, 
has been of a partial character and has not proved 
ettwely satisfactory. It is necessary that fur- 
ther steps should be taken to solve the different 
problems of the coal industry. 


The Committee of the Union is, however, 
of the opinion that the same media for improving 
4he conditions of the coal trade would not suc- 
ered and it ia necessary that a Statutory Board 
should be constituted for the purpose. 


The present Coal Mines Stowing Act is basi- 
cally wrong as itis only a safety measure. The 
small 2nd class collieries could not take any 
advantage out of its funds as the Board does 
not and cannot extend 100% assistance for volun- 
be atowing. The Committee of the Union is 
( itely of the opinion that stowing should be 
waniversal and compulsory in all cases that required 
stowing by allowing 100% assistance to these 
edilieries. For all practical purposes at present 
stewing funds are being utilised to increase onl 
the output of metallurgical and high grade sate 
which means waste of valuable national assets, 
The Committee is of the opinion that much greater 
progress would have been achieved if the sug- 
gestion of 1937 Committee to create a Statutory 
Authority was given effect to by the Government. 


PART I} 
(Grading & Exports) 


Question 2. The Committee of the Union is 
of the opinion that if the policy of conservation 
of metallurgical and high grade coal is accepted 
hy the Coalfields Committee then the emphasis 
Jaid on the coal export trade by the Indian Coal 
Mining Committee, 1925, does not exist at present. 
The Committes suggests absolute prohibition of 
export of high grade and metallurgical coal from 
India. Hf, however, any special measure for 
pushing Indian coal in foreign markets is found 
necessary it should be for coals other than metal- 
lurgics! and bigh grade coals, The Committee, 
hhewever, believes that for some years at least 
India’s cos} output would not be sufficient to 
meet the demands of its potential home markets. 


Questium, Noe, 3, 4, 5 and 6. No remarka to 
offer. 


Question 7. The Committee is in favour of 
regarding all coals at certain intervals, The 
ing of sections of seams though leads to 
certain amount of waste, in some cases it is neces- 
for different conditions and m thick seams 
which are worked im more than one section. 
The Committee further suggesta amalgamation of 
the. functions of the Indian Coal Grading Board 
with the proposed Statutory Beerd. 


Question 8. The Committee is in favour o 
grading eosls beth for external and imterna 
markets, 


Question, 9, No remarks to offer, 
PART Til 


(Port Faeilities) 


Questions 10, LI, and 12. No remarks tc 
offer, 


PART IV 
(Railway Facilities) 


Question 13. The Committee cannot say 
definitely that there is not enough railwa 
and other facilities at present to cope with 
the estimated output of 32 million tons durin; 
the next couple of years. Much would depenc 
on the: efficient handling and alictment o. 
wagons. Except for a short period in 1944 
there was no dearth of coal. Wagon sup. 
pty is the key to the Coal problem, The Com 
mittee is of the opinion that. the administratior 
of Coal Control Board (both Production and Dis. 
tribution side) was chiefly responsible . for de 
pressing the coal output, as various restriction: 
both direct and indirect were placed on smal 
2nd class collieries which prevented them fror 
increasing their output. The present wagon posi: 
tion in the coalfields served by the HE. I. Rail- 
way would conclusively prove that full advantage 
of the existing facilities in the matter of wagon 
supply that are now available cannot be taken 
due to either the administrative defects of the 
Railways or other reasons. 


Question 14. No remarks to offer, 


Question 15. The Committea of the Unior 
noticed that in the imtroductory note to the 
questionnaire issued by the Coalfields Committee 
there is no mention ahout the definite recom. 
mendation of the 1925 Committee on the questior 
of preferential system of supply of wagons 
The Indian Coal Mining Committee of 19265 ir 
page 21 of their Report unanimously recommend. 
ed that im no circumstances will the system o: 
special or emergency supplies be revived. 


The system of special wagon supply intro 
duced under the Coal Control Scheme which i: 
still m force adversely affected most of the col 
lieries producing inferior grades of coal. Th 
fundamental defect of the present wagon dis 
tribution system wnder the Coal Control Order i: 
that both the Deputy Coal Controllers work with. 
out any control whatsoever. Various restriction: 
were: im from time to time on despatche 
from small collieries producing inferior grade: 
of coal which resulted in short raising, Inateac 
ef encouraging the use of more 2nd class ooa 
the present Coal Control Order encourage. 
the production and despatch of high grade anc 
metallurgical coal, The Committee of the Unio: 
would suggest that the recommendation No. 52 
page 131, of the Indian Coal Mining Committe: 
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1925 on the question of preferential 
plies he given effect to subject to the 
and other necessary modifications :— 
(a) That the daily allotment of wagons in the 
coalfields served by both the Railways be 
placed under the central control and check 
by the Statutory Board who should have 
the full executive power to direct the Rail- 
ways and to define the principle and order 
of priority which should be strictly limited. 
(b) That the suggested Statutory Board should 
have «a non-official Chairman. 


(c} That the proposed Statutory Board should 
also deal with the applications for sanction, 
grant and allotment of assisted sidings 
vibe loading spaces, by the different col- 
ieries. 


om sup- 
ing 


(d) That in calculating the bases of wagan 
supply of a colliery, stocks held by the 
colliery should not be taken into con- 
sideration, 


Quesiions 16 and 17, No remarks ta offer. 


Question 18, ‘The small 2nd class collieries 
merally experience great difficulties in getting 
Siding aceommodation and loading spaces for 
various reasons. (Cases of undue preference and 
unreasonable refusals are not wanting. The 
Conamittee of the Union strongly suggest that in 
future sanctions for Sidings and allotment of 
loading spaces should not be left in the hands of 
the respective Railways but should rest with the 
proposed Statutory Board. The Committee also 
suagests that Ropeways may be constructed 
hy the Raitways where it isnot possible to con- 
wae or extend a railway line for surface diffi. 
culties. 


Questions 19 and 20. No remarks to offer. 


Question <1. The Committee approves the 
suggested group system of freights in Raneegunge 
field on a just and equitable basis. 


Question 22. The Committee does not consi- 
der this as a practical proposition. 


PART V 
(Raising Cost) 
Question 23, No remarks to offer, 


Question 24. The Committee of the Union is 
definitely of the opinion that the use of coal-cutters 
adversely affects the interest of labour. As at 
present, the coal cutting machineries are mostly 
used at collieries producing high grade and metal- 
lurgieal coals which, the Committee feels, should 
be conserved. The Committee is of opinion that 
the use of coal-cutters not only affects a large 
number of miners but also depresses the coal mar- 
kets as it was found in the past that in their 
anxiety to dispose of the large output got by 
using coal-cutting machines the collieries con- 
cerned depressed the price level of coal to an un- 
economic level so much so that in 1934 a Coal 
Restriction Scheme was seriously proposed by the 


owners of collieries prodwcing high grade coals to 
restrict the output of coal and to stop the re- 
opening of the closed down collieries. The coal 
jutting machines may be useful and a necessity in 
dertain deep mines but its. use should not he encour- 
aged for reasons stated above. Besides, the 2nd 
elass. mines do not generally require coal-cutting 
machines. 
Question #5. No remarks to offer, 


PART VI 
(Railway Coal Requirements) 

Question 26. The Coal purchase policy of the 
Railway Board has for more than two decades 
adversely affected the coal trade and arrested its 
normal growth. The Committee do not want to 
reiterate all these facts as these are already in the 
records of the Government. 


Quvetions 27, 28, 29, & 30. No remarks to offer 
PARP VII 


(Stowing). 


Question 31. As previously stated, the pre- 
sent Stowing Act being only a safety measure. the 
2nd clase collieries could not avail of the oppor- 
tunity of voluntary stowing for economic reason, 
It ia impossible to adopt voluntary stowing 
meeaures in 2nd class collieries unless 100% asaist- 
anes is given to them. The Committee is of 
the. opinion that the Act should be amended to 
make the stowing compulsory with 100% assits- 
ance. This would save a large quantity of 2nd 
class coal that is now being wasted. 


Question 32, No remarks to offer. 


PART VIII 
(Miscellaneous) 

Question 33, The Committee of the Union is 
strongly in favour of amending the Land Aequi- 
sition Act for acquisition of surface righta over 
the mines by a quicker process. Some relief in 
this direction is available m Bihar through 
Section 50 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 

Questions 34 and 35. No remarks to offer, 


Question 36. The Committee suggests that 
the Fuel Research Section should be associated 
with the proposed Statutory Board and the Coal 
Grading Section should also be amalgamated 
with it. 

Questions 37 and 38. No remarks to offer, 

Question 39. The Committee suggests more 
facilities for mining education in the coalfields 
and enlargement of its present scope 80 as to 
make it available to the miners’ Sirdara and 
miners as well. The Committee also suggests the 
introduction of State-aided cottage industry 
like poultry farming, weaving, basket making,etc. , 
under the supervision of Colliery Managers. 

Question 40. The Committee suggests reorien- 
tation of the present policy of the Welfare Board. 
The Committee proposes that the fund of the 
Welfare Board be utilised for improving all the 
villages (both sanitation and housing) within the 
coalfields and for helping the collieries by con- 
tribution from its fund to.improve their respee- 
tive miners’ quarters, 
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Questionnaire II 
PART I 


(Constitutional). 


Question 1. In the opinion of the Committee 
of the Indian Collierics Union it is desirable that 
the powers to levy cesses and taxes on coal indus- 
try and mines and minerals in general should 
be vested in the Central Government. The cons- 
titutional position of the provincial Governments 
of Bihar aund Bengal vis-a-vis the coal industry 
is far from satisfactory. The rates of cesses 
and taxes on Coal industry in respect of 
Road cess, Health Boards, Water Boards in 
the provinces of Bengal and Bihar are not 
the same. Their policy and methud of supply 
of food-grains to the mining labour in their res- 
pective provinces widely differ. The mining la- 
bour in the province of Bihar within Dhanbad 
subdivision are obliged to pay higher rates for 
their requirements of life than those prevailing 
in the adjoining sub-divisious and districts. The me- 
thods of levying of road cess in both the provinces 
are most unsatisfactory, In the province of Bihar, 
road cess is charged both on profits and on des- 
patches. While the Government. of Bihar provid- 
ed several seats for the Coal Industry in the 
District Board of Manbhum the Government of 
Bengal inspite of repeated requests from the trade 
refused to provide any such seat in the District 
Board of Burdwan, No other industry in both 
the provinces pays Road cess. The Committee of 
the Union is definitely of the opinion that in the 
interest of the Coal Industry, it is necessary to 
have a common and uniform policy which is 
not possible under two different provincial Gov- 
ernments. 

Question 2. The Committee agrees with the 
view that there should be one separate department 
of the Government of India in charge of an Hon- 
ourable Member of His Excellency The Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to deal with all matters affect- 
ing the coal industry in particular and miners and 
minerals generally. 


PART IT 
(Economics of the Coal Industry). 
Structural Organisation of the Industry 


Question 3. The present structure of the 
different units of production in the coal industry 
in the opinion of the Committee is not helpful for 
its healthy growth on national lines. The various 
conflicting interests within the trade itself make 
it impossible to develop the industry on sound 
economic basis. The present main structures of 
the units are as follows :— 


(a) The Indian Mining Association.—A large 
number of big collieries producing mostly high 
grade metallurgical and steam coals chiefly work- 
ed under European management who also control 
many other important industries. Their interests 
and policy are in many instances diametrically 
opposed to the interests of 2nd class mine-owners 
mostly owned and managed by Indians under 
private management. There are some Indian 
members attached to the Indian Mining Associ- 


ation. 


(b) The Indian Mining Federation.—It. was 
originally started for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of 2nd class mine-owners. For some 
years past, however, for various reasons the 
Executive of the Federation is more or less sup- 
porting the views of the Indian Mining Association 
or rather following their advice though it is an 
admitted fact that the interests of the big col- 
lieries and wall collieries are not identical. 


(c) The Indian Colliery Owners’ Association.— 
It wae started some years back by some members 
of the Indian Mining Federation who seceded from 
the parent organisation due to disagreement on 
the question of representation on the different 
bodies. Recently it has been found that although 
the Indian Colliery Owners’ Association claim like 
the Indian Mining Federation that they represent 
the small 2nd class collieries, in actual practice 
the executive of this body is more or less colla- 
borating with the Indian Mining Association, 
There are many common members in all the above 
three coal trade organisations. 


(d) The Indian Collieries Union.—It was started 
in 1944 by a large number of small colliery owners 
mostly producing inferior grades of coal who 
were dissatisfied with the activities of committees 
of the Indian Mining Federation and the Indian Co- 
lliery Owners’ Association. They felt that the case 
of the 2nd class mine-owners was going by default. 
For the purpose of clearly explaining the view- 
point of this Union, a copy of its letter dated. 
98th August, 1945 addressed to the Secretary, 
Department of Supply, Government of India, is 
enclosed for ready reference of the Coalfields Com- 
mittee. This would clearly show under what cir- 
cumstan%es this Union was started. A reference 
may be made to Khan Bahadur G. Faruque, 
G.L-E., the then Deputy Coal Commissioner on 
this point. 

(e) The Railway-owned collieries—These are 
worked under the direction of the Chief Mining 
Engineer, Railway Board, who is also the pur- 
chasing authority of all coals required by the 
Government. He is also the President of the 
Indian Coal Grading Board, Indian Soft Coke 
Cess Committee and the Deputy Coal Commi- 
ssioner (Production) dealing with distribution 
of stores as well. He exercises great influence 
over the coal trade due to his position. 


(£) Collieries within the Indian States .—These 
are owned by some Indian Railways and indivi- 
dual companies and persons. 


(g) Collieries owned by industries —Iron and 
Steel Companies, Cement Factories and a few 
other industrial concerns owning collieries and 
operating these under their own management. 


The Indian section of the coal industry is 
chiefly composed of the following major groups 
and these facts have direct bearing on the struc- 
ture of Coal Industry :— 

(1) Railway Colliery Raising 

cum-Colliery proprietors. 

(2) Company-owned Colliery Raising Con- 

tractors-cum-Colliery proprietors. 

(3) Monopolist —alers-cum Colliery proprie- 


Contractors- 
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(4) Foodgrain and consumer goods suppliers- 
‘cum-Colliery proprietors. 


, (5) Mine-owners owning collieries producing 
mostly 2nd class coal. There are some 
better grade collieries owned and worked 
by individual Indian mine-owners. 


From the above it would be apparent that the 
interests of the different groups are m many 
cases opposed to eachother. A careful scrutiny 
of the lists of members of the Indian Mining Asso- 
ciation, Indian Mining Federation and the Indian 
Colliery Owners’ Association would show the 
overlapping nature of the membership. Due to 
the provincial Governments of Bengal and Bihar 
insisting that foodgrains and consumer goods 
and stores would be distributed only through these 
three bodies, the members of this Union 
were obliged to become members of either of these 
three bodies, fully knowing that their interest 
would not be properly served by these organisa- 
ions in all matters. 


As an instance, the Union would point out that . 


the Indian Mining Federation and the Indian 
Colliery Owners’ Associaticn without consulting 
their individual members agreed with the sugges- 
tions of the Indian Mining Association to continue 
the presest control system for another year. 


The picture of the present structure of the 
coal industry would not be complete without any , 
reference to the part played and now being played - 


by the Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distribution). 
The unrestricted powers without any supervision 
by. any Board and the undefined — principle 
of priority allotment of coal wagons has reacted on 
the output of small second class collieries. In 
shart the policy of allotment and distribution of 
wagons is influenced by the principle that the 
raisings from the second class collieries should be 
indirectly restricted and depressed by putting 
various restrictions whenever it is found that 
sufficient number of wagons would not be available 
to, meet fully the demands of all collieries, .Ways 
were found to extend special wagon facilities 
when sufficient coals were available, to. collieries 
producing high grade coals. Orders for certain 
consumers were shut out from second class col- 
Jieries and forced to be transferred to better 
grade collieries on the ground that the quality did 
not justify such despatches. But curiously enough 
when during rainy seasons coals were -scarce 
at, collieries producing high grade coals, orders 
for. the very same consumers were forced upon 
those second class. collieries and. despatches to 
their permanent customers were cut off under 
the Defence of India Act, to ensure comple- 
tion of such orders. The unrestricted powers 
exercised not only by the Deputy Coal Commis- 
sioner (Distribution) himself but also by his 
stores of junior assistants have created no doubt, 
aa anhealthy state of affairs in the coal trade. 
The Committee of the Union would, therefore, 
strongly urge that in their recommendation the 
Coalfields Committee would be pleased to 
reiterate the views of the Coal Mining Committee 
1925 .:that under no circumstances the special 
supply system should be reintroduced in future. 


The Committee of the Union would submit ; 
that if a Statutory Board is recommended by the. 
Committee to deal with all . 


Indian Coalfields 
matters affecting the coal trade, the representa- 


tives of the coal industry should be elected direct 


from the different groups of mine-owners. Such 
groups should be formed according to the grades 
of coal produced by each mine. As in other 


franchise, no weightage in the number of votes — 


should be given on the ground of higher tonnage 
output. Each big or small should have same 
number of votes. The relative representative 


character of the Indian Collieries Union may © 


be estimated from the results of the two recent 
elections through direct voting by the mine- 
owners to the Jharia Mines 


Board of Health | 
and Jharia Water Board. In each of the two. 


elections the President of the Union who was . 
supported by the members of the Union has | 


successfully secured one of the seats by a large 
majority. 


A reference to the authorities of . 


these two Boards would corroborate the above | 


statement. 


If, however, the Coalfields Committee recom- ' 
mends that the representatives of the trade” 


should be elected through trade organisations 


the Committee of the Union request that the 
Coalfields Committee be pleased to allot dus quota © 


of representation to this Union and strictly for.’ 
bid overlapping of membership of coal trade — 


organisations. 
Question 4. No remarks to offer. 


Question 5. The Committee do not notice 


“any unhealthy factor in the type of alliance 


between units of coal producers and consumers, 


Question 6. The Committee of the Union is: 


definitely of the opinion that the Railway-owned 


collieries are responsible to a great extent for the .' 
unsatisfactory ecomomic condition of the indus-:: 
try. The Government of India used the Rail-' 
way-owned collieries against market collieries : 
and shaped their coal purchase policy accordingly © 


in the past till recently when the prices of coals 


of different grades have been fixed under the . 


Colliery Control Order. 


Ownership and Management 


Question 7. The Committee suggests that 
as a first step to solve the problem of the coal 
industry Government should acquire coal mining 
royalty rights in permanently settled areas on the 
lines of Coal Act 1938 ‘the United Kingdom, 
Government should also take power to revise 
wherever necessary defective provisions in the 


existing leasés, Differences in the rates of royal- ” 


ties and the terms and conditions of the leases, 
irregular shapes of. the mouzas in some. instances 
resulted. in much Jocking up and waste of coal. 


As far as the Committee understands in few of | 


the leases rotational method of works is insisted 
upon. He 


Question §&.- The Committee of the Union 
is strongly opposed to the proposal of adminis- 
tration by. the State of coal properties on be- 
half of the mme-owners, . This would result, only 


= 


ee. 


in esplacing the different individual mine-owners 
by & group of raising contractors who im all pos- 
sibikities might be some of the present influential 
colliery proprietors, working the mines with the 
help of State capital. 


Question 9. In the event of mineral rights 
remaining undisturbed only some of the principal 
terms and conditions of the leases may be pres- 
cribed and revised by passing an Act. The 
Committee of the Union would, however, make 
it clear that powers to grant any Icase or right to 
transfer any lease must not be restricted. 


Question 10. The Committee as already stated 
is of the opinion that the State should in the first 
instance atquire the coal mining royalty rights 
onty.' Save in the case of those mines producing 
high grade metallurgical and steam coals which 
it may ‘be found necessary to conserve in nation- 
al interest the Government should not control 
the production and distribution generally. The 
question of rational use of different grades of coal 
by the different industries should, however, be 
left, to the Statutory Board who should be guided 
by tho advice of the Fuel Research Board in this 
respect. The Committee is not in favour of the 
Gerernment interference in the marketing of coal 
which should be left to the normal trade channels. 
What is needed is the statutory fixation of mini- 
mum Hoor price by the Government for each 
grade of coal, thus ensuring payment of fair wages 
and sufficient margin to finance proper deve- 
lopment of, the mines. 


Finance 


Question 11. The Union is of the opinion that 
finineial assistance, if any, is mainly needed by 
the amall private own coliieries, The Union 
believes that public companies owning collieries 
wi aot have much difficulty in drawing capital 
from the market in respect of economic units. If 
any provision for financial sasistance by the 
Stato is envisaged it would surely be a great 
help to smell mine-owners and this would enable 
them to equip their mines with sufficient ma- 
chineries and plants to increase their respective 
output. If the policy of conservation is accepted 
by the Coalfields Committee then the major 
problems of the Indian coal industry would be 
the problems of the second class mines only. 


Question 12. No remarks to offer. 
Production 


- Question 13. The principal reasons of low 
output of coal per head in this county are :— 


(a) ‘There is hardly any mining labour as a 
wlass. Most of them are agriculturiste, 
aad work in mines during their spare time. 

Their attendance is very irregular. 

(b) Short supplies of wagons specially during 
the best raising periods. 

(c} Enoquitable methods of distribution of 
wogons at collierics producig inferior grade 
Ff oval, thus preventing full occupation of 
siting Jebour at thom cotlierics, 


{d) Want of prohibition in the mining ates. 
(e) Low standard of living. 


Question 14. In the opinion of the Union to 
increase the per capita output of coal the follow- 
ing measures are necessary :— 

(i) Increase of wages relatively to increased - 

production by the mining labour. 

(ii) Introduction of prohibition in the coal- 

fields. 

(4) Regular and uniform wagons supply in 

the coalfiekds. 

{iv) Improvement of housing conditions. 


Question 15. The appointment of coal raising 
contractors may be necessary to improve output 
in big collieries but not required at smail 
mines. ; 
Question 16. The Union is definitely of the 
opinion tht the best way to make up the deficit 
in the production of coal is to help collieries pro- 
ducing second grade coal. The Union believes 
that most of the collieries producing better grade 
coal have reached their limit of raisings. 


Question 17. The Union is not in favour of 
establishing a Central Marketing Agency for sale 
and distribution of coal. Such agency if estab- 
lished, the Union fears, would create a ring of 
powerful dealers and monopolists. The Union 
is in favour of distribution of coal through normal 
trade. chanrets. The Union believes that all 
consumers are fully aware of the different qwali- 
ties of coal and the proper economic price for the 
same based on their practical experience in the 
past. As already stated only a statutory fixation 
of minimum price of each grade of coal would 
be sufficient to meet the situation. The Union 
is in favour of regulating the use of different 
grades of coal in different industries, and sug. 
gests the following scheme for consideration of 
the Committee :— 


1 State 

{a) The Ooal mining royalty rights should be 
purchased by the State. 

{b) Collieries producing exclusively high grade 
metallurgical and steam coal should be 
conserved and or nationalised by the | 
State. 

(c) Raisings of such coals should be stopped 
at Railway-owned collieries, 

{d) Restrict the despatches of such coat ealy 
to specified industries from collieries pro- 
eduoimg different grades of coal. 

{e) Restrict export of high grade metallurgicat 
and steam coal. 

{f) Restrict the use of such coal in Indian 
Railways and other industries. 


(g) Introduce lower freight rate for inferior 
grades of coal to encourage its use. 

{h) An unified Statutory Coal Board should 
be established with the combined functions 
of Caal Grading Board, Soft Coke Coss 
Committes, Welfere Board. Stowing Board, 
Reseue Board, Tho Fuel, Research sec- 
tion should be attarbed to i, 
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(i) A new department should be attached to 
the proposed Central Coal Board for ex- 
tensive survey and prospecting of coal 
bearing ends both explored and 
unexplored and for analysing each seam 
that would be tapped in the bore holes. 
Further survey of the lower Jharia 
seams and of Raneegunj series seams 
should be made. 


(j) Unification of all cesses and taxes including 
Road cess by the levy of one unified ces 
to be realised along with the railway freight 
in each consignment at the destination. 


Regarding the respective roles of the collieries, 
the Managing Agents, the Proprietors, Merchants 
and Brokers, and consumers of coal, the Com- 
mittee do not desire any change in the normal 
practice of the coal trade. 


Fixing of sale quotas in the opinion of the 
Committee is not necessary because in its opinion 
production of coal for some years to come would 
not much exceed the country’s potential demand 
for coal. This is open to serious objection as it 
would in effect restrict the output of coal. 


Question 18. The Committee fully agrees 
that the condition precedent to the proposal 
must be to have at first a complete analysis of 
all grades of Coal. War time practice should 
be discarded. 


Question 19. No remarks to offer. 


Question 20. The responsiblity for good load- 
ing in normal times was always on the collieries, 
It is the interest of every colliery to satisfy its 
customers. The consumers must have the free 
choice to choose their own coal subjcct--to 
their selecting such coal from the grades as 
would be specified by the Fuel Research Board 
with a view to the rational use of coal. 


Question 21. The present standard of the diff- 
ferent sizes is quite satisfactory. 


Transport 


Question 22. The distribution of wagon on 
a zonal basis based on transport economy and on 
fuel value will stand in the way of the proposed 
rational use of coal by the different industries. 
In that event consumers who should use inferior 
grades of coal but placed at a longer distance 
from the coal fields will have to use high grade 
coal, 

Question 23. The Union has no objection to 
the pooling of railway freights provided it is 
fixed on an equitable basis. 

Question 24. The Union has already expres- 
sed its view that to encourage the use of more 
inferior grades of coal by the industry the railway 
treights for inferior grades of coal should be 
fixed at a lower rate. 

Question 25. The principal of fixing the rail. 
way freights should be what the traffic can bear. 

Question 26. The Union is strongly opposed 
to any concession in freight rates for train-loads 
of coal on the following grounds :— 

(1) It would lead to the increased number of 

rake supply which would reduce appre. 


ciably the available number of wagons foy 
other collieries. 


(2) The consumers would necessarily concen- 
trate their orders on big collieries having 
large Siding accommodation. This would 
result in maldistribution of orders and 
might affect pilot capacities in certain 
sections. 


(3) It would place some industries at a great 
advantage over the small industries due 
to their lower fuel bills. 


Question 27. The introduction of numerous 
routes and vias during war-time has definitel 
complicated wagon supplies in the coalfields, 
This question should be thoroughly examined. 
Fewer routes and vias are desirable. 


Question 28. No remarks to offer. 


Price and Profits 


Question 29. Having regard to the conflict- 
ing nature of interests of the different groups in 
the coal industry, it is hardly possible for the 
coal trade to fix prices on voluntary basis. The 
Union is of the opinion that free interplay of 
law of supply and demand should be allowed 
after fixing minimum prices by legislation for 
the different grades of coal. The Union is de- 
finitely of the opinion that Government inter- 
ference beyond that would not be helpful. If 
regular supplies of wagons at the coal-fields are 
ensured, there is little possibility for the prices 
going up very high. 


It is very difficult to estimate a fair margin 
of profits for the interplay of supply and demand 
as the industry does not know what the taxation 
burden and other obligations there would be on 
its shoulders. A free competition is the best 
method to level the prices. 


Question 30. The Union is of the opinion 
that it would provide sufficient impetus for achiev- 
ing stable conditions in the industry if minimum 
prices are fixed for coals required by the Rail. 
ways and the Steel Companies. 


Question 31. If it is at all found necessary for 
Government intervention in the matter of 
fixation of coal prices it should be left to a re- 
presentative Board. In that event representative 
of the coal producing interest should be 
elected by direct voting by the mine-owners in 
general from the different groups arranged accord- 
ing to grades. 


Question 32. The present margin in the rates 
of the different grades of coal as classified under 
the Colliery Control Order is considered fair. 


Question 33. As already stated much woald 
depend on the burden of taxation. Due to 
different conditions in each mine and terms of 
lease as to royalty it is not possible to calculate 
an approximately uniform scale of profits. 


Question 34. Middleman’s Commission in the 
opinion of the Committee is not a major problem 
in a free coal industry. The consumers, if they 
so choose, can draw their supplies of cal direct 
from the collieries. . 
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Taxation 


Question 85. The coal industry is no doubt 
subjected to unduly heavy and multiple cesses 
and taxes. The Union strongly supports the 
view of the unification of all cesses and taxes 
including Road cess by levying one unified cess 
which should be collected along with the railway 
freights on each consignment of coal at the des- 
tination. All district and local bodies should 
be paid out of the Central Fund such sum as 
would be assessed on the average income of 
certain number of years of these local bodies 
from the coal industry. 


' National and International Cammercial 
Policies 


Question 36. The Union is of the opinion 
that in the interest of India it would be better 
to have some special provision in the Interna- 
tional treaties and trade agreements to ensure 
reciprocal imports into this country of other miner- 
als which India needs from those countries who 
would require India’s coal. 


Question 37. Having regard to the different 
social and economic conditions in this country 
the Union is of the opinion that international 
conventions in respect of colliery labour without 
taking these into consideration have not helped 
much either the mining labour or the industry- 


Conservation of high Grade Metallurgical Coal 
Questions 38 to 44. 


Questicn 45. The Union is definitely of the 
opinion that in view of the Jimited deposits of 
metallurgical coal in this country a definite case 
exists for restricting metallurgical coal only for 
the use in Iron and Steel Works and heavy che- 
mical industries. 


No remarks to offer. 


Question 46. Same answer as in question 45. 


Question 47. Please refer to the answers 
to the question No. 17. 


Question 48. If reduction in output results 
in restictring the use of metallurgical coal, mine- 
owners owning such collieries should be given the 
choice of either running the collieries with 
restricted output and/or by raising other grades 
of coal or to offer these collieries to the ‘ate. 
Prices are to be fixed by a Board constituted on 
the lines of the Coal Act 1938 of U. K. subject 
to such modifications as would be found neces- 
sary. The State in that event may run these 
collieries either with restricted output or keep 
it under the care and maintenance basis, 
whichever would be found less costly. 


Question 49. The Union has already express- 
ed the opinion in answer to question No. 17 
that it is desirable that the State should own col- 
lieries exclusively producing metallurgical and 
high grade coals. The statutory restriction of 
mining of high grade metallurgical and steam 
coal, if imposed on a colliery, should be fully 
compensated. The State should choose either to 


take over the colliery or to grant due compensa.’ 


tion either of recurring or non-recurring nature or 
both. 


PART IV 
(Conservation of High Grade Steam Coal.) 


Questions 50 to 53. These questions have been 
extensively dealt with by the 1987 Committee 
The Union has nothing further to add to the 
views expressed there in. 


PART V 


(Conservation Generally.) 


Question 54. The Committe agrees with the 
opinion expressed on the subject by the Coal 
Mining Committee 1937. The Committee is 
unable to say whether there has been any 
improvement in this matter in recent years. 


Question 55. The Union is of the opinion 
that the existing mining regulations need further 
careful revision, specially in respect of thick 
seams and of seams of inferior grades with due 
regard to safety. The Union thinks that the 
regulation about the height and width of the 
galleries and sizes of the pillars in these mines 
should not be the same as are necessary in cases 
of high grade and deep mines. 


Question 56. The Union agrees with the views 
expressed by the Coal Mining Committee 1937 
that rotational working should be controlled. 


Question. 57. The Union is of the opinion 
that stowing should be enforced in all cases for 
conservation by amending the Act accord- 
ingly. At least all collieries producing inferior 
grades of coal must get 100% assistance from 
the Stowing Fund without which it would not 
be economically possible for such collieries to 
adopt sand stowing. 


Question 58. The State should arrange for 
securing and delivering sand to the collieries 
for the purpose of stowing byacquiring sand rights. 
Such sand may be distributed from certain Cen- 
tral Depots to the adjoining collieries by over- 
head ropeways. 

Question 59. No remarks to offer. 

Question 60. Compulsory sand stowing in all 
such cases would solve this problem. 


Questions 61 io 64. No remarks to offer. 


PART VI 
(Mining Leases and Fragmentation.) 


Question 65. No remarks to offer. 


Question 66. Absence of any specific provi- 
sion and restriction imposed in many of the exist- 
ing leases for in stroke and outstroke working 
stands in the way of better working facilities 
and increase in output from adjoining areas 
owned by the same Colliery Company.  VDiffer- 
ent rates of royalty on coal are also factors 
that are to be considred in dealing with this 
question. 


Question 67. No remarks to offer. 

Question 68. Government should not inter- 
fere in fixing rates of royalty or Salami unless 
it is decided to nationalise all the coal mining 
royalties, 


Question 69. The Union would point out 
that small holdings do not necessarily mean 
uneconomic holdings. Underground working con- 
ditions, siding facility, pressure of water in the 
mine, geological disturbances, thickness of seams 
depth of the seams and number of seams are 
a few of the major factors which are to be consi- 
dered in this respect. 


Questions 70 and 71. Uneconomic condition 
is not and cannot be a permanent feature of any 
mine. Besides the factors described in answer 
to question No. 69, market conditions and wagon 
supply position at the time are to he taken into 
consideration. It would be wrong to describe 
a colliery an uneconomic unit only on the ground 
of its small size. 


Fragmentation into commercially unecono- 
mic colliery holdings is not desirable. Hither 
the State ownership of mineral rights or the ap- 
pointment of a Board, not a special officer, to 
negotiate between landlords and tenants with a 
view to amalgamation of leases and adjustment 
of boundaries when suitable, would be the best. 


PART VII 
(Opening of New Coalfields.) 


Question 72. There exist untapped and par- 
tially exploited deposits of coal. In answer to 
question No. 17 the Union has already suggested 
a creation of a department for the purpose of 
exploring both tapped and untapped coal deposits. 
Further investigation in respect of all the lower 
seams in the Jharia fields and in respect of Rani- 
gunj series seams should be carried out. 


PART VIII 
(Administrative Means.) 


Question 73. In answer to question No. 35 the 
Union has already suggested that the unified cess 
should be collected along with the railway freights 
from each cousignment of coal. 


Question 74. The Union fully agrees with the 
view that an unified single body exercising the 
functions of all other bodies is an absolute 
necessity. Representatives of the coal industry 
on that body should be directly elected by the 
mine-owners as explained in answer to question 
Nos. 3 and 17. 


Question 75. Unification of the present mullti- 
ple bodies dealing with utility and health 
services in the coalfields is equally necessary. 
The Union fully supports this view. 
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[ENCLOSURE RzeF. QUESTION 3 OF QUESTIONAIRE 


Il). 
COPY 
THE INDIAN COLLIERIES UNION. 


Calcutta, 28th August, 1945. 
The Secretary, 


Department of Supply, Government of India, 
New Delhi. 


Sir, 


Re :—Representation of the Indian Collieries 
Union on the proposed Coal Committee 
and the different Government Bodies. 


With reference to the above subject ending 
with your letter No. Coal—127(14) dated 19th 
April 1945 and in continuation of the Union’s tele- 
gram dated 13th August, 1945 addressed to you, 
requesting the Government for a seat on the 
proposed Coal Committee to represent the inter- 
ests of the small 2nd class Collieries, I have been 
directed by the Committee of the Indian Col- 
lieries Union to address you as follows :— 


The Committee of the Union have no doubtthat 
the facts as stated in their telegram dated 13th 
August 1945 and the contents of their letter 
dated 17th March, 1945 addressed to you would 
fully convince your Government that it was not 
without sufficient reasons that a large number of 
Collieries in the Bengal and Bihar Coal-fields 
had thought fit to organise a new body to safe- 
guard their interests. Ifthe Central Government 
would as requested appoint a Committee to en- 
quire into the grievances of the small collieries 
in respect of rice supply, distribution of consumers 
goods by the Joint Pool and call for the Auditor’s 
reports for the years 1943 and 1944 from the twe 
Indian Coal Trade Organisations, the Committee 
of the Union have no doubt that enough evi- 
dence would be forthcoming to justify the start- 
ing of a new organisation. 


The Committee of the Union would at the 
same time like to reiterate its previously ex- 
pressed views that it considers that multiplica- 
tion of trade organisations is not desirable unless 
it is found to be an absolute necessity. 


In this connection the Committee of the Union 
would like to state that very recently the Deputy 
Goal Commissioner (Distribution) informally en- 
quired from the representatives of the Union 
about their major grievances against the exist- 
ing Indian Coal Trade Organisations and what 
are the suggested remedies that would satisfy 
the members of the Union so that they may con- 
tinue and/or join as members of the two existing 
Indian Coal Trade Organisations without starting 
a new one. The President of this Union, as 
desired, informally suggested to the Deputy Coal 
Commissioner (Distribution) that if the two Indiau 
Coal Trade Organisations generally accept the 
following proposals subject to such reasonable 
modifications as would be found necessary, he 
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thought it would meet the situation and re- 


medy matters. 


(1) The executive of both the bodies should 
consist of only experienced men and the 
heads of the executive should be strong 
men with wide experience who would be 
prepared to subordinate . their respective 
presonal interests to those of the trade 
as a whole. 


(2} The representatives of the two Organisa- 
~ tions on the different bodies should also 

be selected on the same principle from 
persons who would best fit.in the particular 
job and not with a view to balance any 
party politics. 

(3) The Articles of Association and Rules of 
the two Organisations should be altered 
and /or modified to suit the present con- 
ditions to ensure larger representation of 
small collieries by election on group system 
based ox output of each member-coiliery. 


(4) The Secretariat and the Office staff of 
each of the two bodies should be com- 
pletely overhauled and more efficient staff 
be appointed. 


(5) The distribution of Food, consumers goods, 
special wagons and other facilities that are 
now being done by the two bodies should 
be made by a Joint Committee represent- 
ing different sections. They should be 
selected from those members who have 
no direct or indirect business interest in 
dealing with such commodities. The funds 
of the Pool must be subject to full audit 
by joint auditors and open for inspection 
to all participating members and be kept 
separate from the funds of the two organi- 
sations. 


(6) A full and open enquiry about the past 
and present administration and expendi- 
tures of the Joint Pool in respect of rice, 
consumers goods and stores should be made 
by an independent Committee. 


(7) As the two trade organisations claim that 
they not only represent their own members 
but also the entire coal industry in the 
country, all collieries whether members of 
any of these two bodies or not should be 
allowed to participate in the Pool, if they 
so desire subject to the same conditions. 


(8) A Joint Council consisting of not more than 
7 members be appointed— 3 from each 
body and one eminent public man outside 
the ordinary membership who would 
be elected as an Honorary member of 
either of the two bodies to deal finally with 
all questione and matters in relation 
to the Central and Provincial Governments. 
Selections of representatives of the two 
organisations on the different bodies 
should be made by this Council and not 
by the respective Committees. 


(9) There should be no overlapping of mem- 
bership of the two bodies. A colliery 
must choose to be a member of either of 
the two bodies but not of both. This 


would create a healthy competition bet- 
ween the two bodies for rendering better 
services. The members would then for 
their own interests join the body where 
they would get better service. 


(10) None of the two Coal Trade Organisations 
should realise any extra amount other than 


their respective subscriptions from its 
members for rendering any service 
whatsoever. 


The Committee of the Union understands from 
its President that the Deputy Coal Commissioner 
(Distribution) when shown the above proposals 
expressed his personal views that the suggestions 
seemed to him reasonable and deserve careful 
consideration by the other two Coal Trade Organ- 
isations. He, the Committee is informed, subse- 
quently communicated the substance of these 
suggestions to the heads of the other two coal trade 
organisations who, the Committee understands, 
did not show any inclination to move in the mat- 
ter and square up matters. The Committee 
submits that the very fact that the other two 
coal trade organisations have entirely ignored 
such reasonable proposals would conclusively 
prove that the apprehensions and grievances of 
the collieries represented by the Indian Collieries 
Union are not without foundation. 


Under the circumstances stated above the 
Committee hopes that your Government would 
be pleased to reconsider its decision and extend 
its recognition to the Indian Collieries Union as 
requested in its letter dated 17th March, 1945, 


Ihave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours most obedient servant, 
Sd-/ 


Secretary, Indian Collieries Union . 


IyptaAn Coariziups ComMirrer 


Supplementary Answers by the Indian Collieries 
Union 


With reference to the question put to our re- 
presentative as to whether the Union has been 
recognised by the Government of India, since the 
letter dated 28th August 1945 on the subject was 
addressed by the Union to the Department of 


Supply, Government of India, the following addi- 
tional facts may be noted :— 


(1) The Indian Collieries Union has since been 
registered under the Indian Trade Union Act XVI 
of 1926 in the Province of Bihar. Printed copies 
of its Rules and Regulations have already been 
sent to the Committee for its information. Nor- 
mally, all registered Trade Unions are recognised 


both by the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments. 


(2) The Union was established in August 1944 
and only a few months later on the 10th December 
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1944 when the Hon’ble Supply Member visited 
Dhanbad to have a conference with the coal 
trade representatives he invited the Union's 
representative at the conference to state their 
case and a separate memorandum on behalf 
of the Union on the then conditions of the coal 
industry was placed before him. 


(3) The Department of Labour, Government 
of India, recognised the Union as a separate trade 
organisation. In their notification No. M263(3) 
dated 26-6-45 which was published in the Gazette 
of India, the name of the Indian Collieries Union 
appears as one of the recognised bodies to whom 
officially copies of such notification were sent. 
As however the constitution of the Soft Coke Cess 
Committee could not be changed without amend- 
ing the Act, the Union was not allotted any 
seat on the same. 

(4) On the 18th of June 1945 in their letter 
No. M.253 (2) II the Government of India in the 
Department of Labour invited the Indian Colli- 
lieries Union like other recognised bodies to express 
their opinion on the Mines (Amendment) Ordinance 
1945, published in the Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary issue of 26th May 1945. 


(5) Since the Union addressed the letter dated 
28th August 1945 to the Department of Supply, 
the Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distribution), 
apparently on the advice of the Department of 
Supply, has been placing lump orders from time 
to time for distribution amongst its member 
collieries as he was doing in the case of other coal 
trade organisations. 


QUESTION NO. 36.—NATIONAL AND INTHR- 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL POLICIES, 


The Committee would like to add the words 
‘other commodities’ after the word minerals used 
in their answers to question No. 36. 


The names of the minerals and other commo- 
dities that India would require are given be- 
low :-— 
(1) Mineral oil 
(2) Petroleum 

(3) Graphite 

(4) Tin 

(5) Wolfram 

(6) Lead 

(7) Zine 

(8) Copper 

(9) Aluminium 
(10) Rubber 

(11) Rice 
(12) Burma Teak 





ORAL EVIDENCE oF Messrs. S.C. Gros anpD 
B.K. Roy REPRESENTING THE INDIAN COLLIERIES 
UNION. 





Question.—Could you tell us something about 
the representative character of your Union ? 


Answer.—The Union was started sometime in 
1944, The present number is 124 and the annual 
output of its members is near about 2 million 
tons. 


Question.—Is there any overlapping member: 
ship ? 


Answer.—Yes, there must be. All our members 
have to become members of the other bodies to 
get their food supplies and consumer goods. This 
overlapping you will find in other Associations 
also. 


Quesiton— You have stated in reply to 
question 1 that stowing should be universal and 
compulsory in all cases that require stowing. 
In answer to question 57—-second questionnaire 
you have stated that stowing should be enforced 
in all cases for conservation. Is it your view that 
stowing for conservation is justified in respect 
of inferior grade coal? 


Answer.—-Yes, that is it. We should not waste 


any class of coal. 


Question.—Stowing wil} necessarily add to the 
price of coal. Is it desirable, therefore, to increase 
the price of inferior grade coal used by the poorer 
classes in this country ? 


Answer.—It is desirable in the national interest 
and what is now termed as poor coal may be the 
best coal later on. Some 25 years ago, ten seam 
coal was not touched: 11 seam coal was not touch- 
ed and it was considered as poor coal. Now it 
ig being used. 


Question._If your recommendation in respect 
of exports is accepted, do you consider that there 
will be any demand in the overseas market for 
Indian Coals? 


Answer.—Why not? If the second grade coal 
is suitable for locomotives and our industry here, 
why would it not be suitable for similar use in 
other countries ? 


Question.—A point is whether if there is a ban 
on export of high grade coal there will be any 
markets left for Indian coal overseas. You don’t 
consider it will be to any degree unfortunate if we 
lose these markets ? 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—You have expressed yourself in 
favour of grading coals both for external and 
internal markets. As you know, for exporting 
coal a grading certificate is necessary. In regard 
to internal markets, what is your idea ? Should 
it be made compulsory ? 


Answer.—Yes, I think so. I would explain 
why. Our smaller collieries have generally got 
one or two inferior seams and we suffer a great 
disadvantage because of the fact that some of 
the big collieries have got different grades of coal 
in the list published by the Grading Board only 
the graded seams are mentioned and the consumer 
does not know whether that particular colliery 
has got inferior grades of coal. It is generally the 
belief of consumers that that particular colliery 
raises only that graded coal and not others and it 
stands in our way. We would prefer that all the 
seams be graded both for internal and externa] 
markets. 


Question.—Would you go further and advocate 
compulsory regulation of use ? 
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Answer.—For that we have suggested rational 
use. 


Question.—You state that the administration 
of the Coal Control Board was chiefly responsible 
for depressing the coal output. This Board was 
established by Government at a time of great 
scarcity of coal and the principal purpose was to 
increase the output of coal. Why do you consider 
that it led to the contrary result ? 


Answer.—So far as small collieries are concerned, 
I would give you the picture. According to the 
Control Order there is no obligation on the part 
of the Controller to issue despatch instructions for 
the full quantity raised although it is verbally 
promised that every ounce of coal will be taken up. 
The result was that whenever during the best 
season good coal was available, orders were not 
placed for IIIA & B coal on small collieries with 
the result that they had to curtail raisings. It 
was openly said by the Supply Member at Dhanbad 
that they did not want to restrict the output of 
any coal, good, bad or indifferent ; this is the 
actual language used. If that is so, why were 
orders not placed and the full quantity not des- 
patched ? 


Question. Question 15. You have given us 
cértain ideas as to how this question of wagon 
supply should be dealt with in future. Your 
suggestion is that there should be a statutory 
board which should have the full executive power 
to direct the railways and to define the principle 
and order of priority which should be strictly 
limited. What, in your opinion, should be the 
proposed order of priority ? 


Answer.—The order of priority as defined by the 
now defunct Wagon Supply Committee is the 
best. 


Question.—-But most of them are users of high 
grade coal. 


Answer.—But the question of high grade coal 
will not come into the picture if you conserve 
it. 

Question.—Is it feasible in normal times to work 
to a system of daily wagon allotment or should 
this quota be for a longer period ? 


Answer.—On the output of the previous 3 
months, the quota should be fixed for 3 months 
and on that basis each day the collieries should be 
supplied with wagons. 


Question.—This statutory Board which will sit 
in judgment on all matters of wagon supplies, 
allotment of quotas, etc., what should be its 
composition ? 


Answer.—It should consist of representatives of 
the trade, of consumers, of Railways and of 
Government. 


Question —What do you consider to be pre- 
requisite for the grant of sidings or for the insta- 
lation of a weigh-bridge ? What should be the 
minimum output of a colliery which would entitle 
it to claim a siding or enforce its request for the 
establishment of a weigh-bridge ? 


Answer.—In the case of assisted siding, before 


it is granted, the Railway investigates what the 


potential capacity of that colliery is. When a 
colliery applies for a siding, the first thing the 
Railway considers is what the distance of the 
siding from the Main line is and the quantity of 
traffic to be moved. In the case of assisted siding, 
except the cost of permanent way everything is 
paid by the collieries and not only that, if at any 
time, the siding is found not paying, and the 
Railway is not satisfied with the traffic given, 
the Railway has the right under the Assisted 
Siding Terms to dismantle or charge a rental 
annually for each mile which covers the deprecia- 
tion and the maintenance charges. This is the 
first thing. According to us, a colliery cannot 
be an economic unit unless it despatches one 
wagon a day, ¢.e., 30 wagons a month. Therefore, 
a colliery which is able to produce 25 tons a day 
should be entitled to receive the privilege of an 
assisted siding. 


Question—Do you not consider the provision of 
a siding handling only one wagon a day will mean 
a considerable disadvantage to the depot station, 
pilot, operation ete. ? 


Answer.—Small collieries are not found only in 
India. In other countries too they have small 
collieries. If it is possible for those countries to 
provide pilots for the small collieries, why should 
it not be possible here ? Besides small collieries 
are generally located in groups adjoining to each 
Other and served by the one and the same pilot. 


Question.— Question 24, would you agree that 
collieries should be encouraged to mechanise so 
as to increase national output rapidly ? 


Answer.—We have no objection. 


Question.—Do you consider it equitable that 
izdustry should be asked to contribute towards 
the expenses of a Coal or Fuel Research Insti- 
tute ? 


Answer.—We have suggested that this should 
be one of the functions of the Board and that the 
funds of the Board should come from the cess on 
despatches of coal. 


Question —What is your view in regard to 
educational facilities in coalfields ? Could you 
tell me if your constituents have at all taken any 
positive step in the matter of providing educational 
facilities ? 


Answer.—Some of the collieries have got free 
Primary School. But the real trouble is this : the 
miners are reluctant to send their children to the 
schools. In my own colliery, there has been 
tremendous difficulty in getting children to school. 
The miners say that if the children are engaged 
during the day-time, there is no one to look after 
the cattle, poultry and lots of other things. We 
have to adjust the time very often. We would 
like them to be educated. 


Question._-Should the education be made com- 
pulsory ? 


Answer.—We would prefer that. 


Question.—What are the defects in the organisa- 


tion of the coal industry from the production 


angle ? 
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Answer.—It is generally with the mine owners 
producing high grade coals. They want to control 
the policy of the Government and to depress the 
output of low-grade coal in various ways. 


Guestion.—Is that a general criticism of the 
Managing Agency system ? Beacause they are 
the people who own collieries producing high 
grade coal. 


Answer.—Not exactly. Of course, the Manag- 
ing Agency system is not responsible for this. 
It is responsible for other things, not for decreasing 
the output of low grade coal. 


Question.—Do you agree that the Managing 
Agency system is a help to the coal industry ? 


Answer.—l think it has outlived its useful- 
ness. 


Question.—Would you suggest that some sort 
of limit be placed on the extent of ownership of 
collieries in the hands of consumer interests ? 


Answer.—We are not in favour of restricting 
the liberty of any individual owner or consumer. 
If they want to produce, Jet them produce. But 
they must not be allowed to use coal otherwise. 


Question.—If Tatas were permitted to buy all 
the metallurgical coal bearing areas, does that 
seem to be a healthy feature ? 


Answer.—Of course, from the national point of 
view it may not be, but from the collieries owners’ 
point of view there is nothing wrong therein. 


Question.—Why should not the railway have 
their own collieries in the same way as the steel 
works ? 


Answer.— Because it is the State. That is a 
separate institution altogether, and a most objec- 
tionable feature. 


Question.—You are totally opposed to nationa- 
lising things ? 


Answer.—Well, if it is nationalised, no question 
arises whether the railways or others own. So 
long as it is not nationalised, we strongly object 
to the railways owning or increasing the number 
of collieries. I would also like to point out one 
thing. Recently, the railway collieries ar2 des- 
patching coal to public consumers. And for some 
years past, they are despatching their coal to 
Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited, and other 
steel works, [am told. That shows that they are 
raising metallurgical coal and wasting a national 
asset. 


Question.—Acquisition of royalty rights : What 
objects did you have in view when you made thai 
recommendation ? What problems of the coal 
industry will that step solve ? 


Answer.—Acquisition is necessary to adjust the 
different royalties. And, secondly, to adjust the 
shapes of the collieries arising out of the boundaries 
of the mauzas—if you look at any boundary, you 
will find concave and convex portions throughout. 
It is not possible unless there is a common owner- 
ship to solve all these difficult problems. That 
is the real object, 


Question.—Couldn’t these problems of adjust- 
ment of royalties rectification of boundaries be 
solved by legislation ? 


Answer.—We think it is net possible. By 
legislation, you will have to encroach upon the 
rights of others. We are opposed to that. 


Question._-You are prepared to recommend the 
acquisition of royalty rights, but you are not 
prepared to agree to taking away a few of the 
owner’s rights ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—After acquisition, if the existing 
leases are found deterimental to the proper deve- 
lopment of the coal industry, would you suggest 
that they should be disturbed ? 


Answer.—-If in the existing leases it is found that 
a particular colliery or plot is not an economic 
unit or a few adjoining collieries, if amalgamated, 
would be a more economic unit, the Government 
should acquire the colliery or let the colliery which 
has the major share in that portion to acquire 
the others to make it an economic unit. 


Question.—On prices, could you say whether 
fixation of minimum price for any commodity is 
a desirable procedure for Government to adopt ? 
Is it a workable procedure ? 


Answer.—We suggested that to ensure payment 
of good wages. 


Question.—Do you agree to a minimum wage ? 


Answer.—Yes, we must, subject to one condition, 
viz. that the minimum wage is linked up with the 
production and also prohibition is introduced 
so that labourers do not spend the money in 
other ways. Subject to these two things, we 
have no objection to fixation of minimum wa- 
ges. 


Question.—Would you also agree to a maximum 
price ? 


Answer.——Yes. 


Question.—In regard to the central marketing 
agency, you have indicated your apprehensions 
that it would create a ring of powerful dealers and 
monopolists. 


Answer.—-Yes, Some years ago the DCC(D) 
strove towards this by appointing a Marketing 
Board in Calcutta, and also appointed agents 
throughout India. The result was that the coal 
disappeared and there was a tremendous abuse 
right through. Mr. Neogy may tell you how 
these things hapr 2ned. 


Question.—Would you look at it from another 
angle ? A central marketing agency under the 
auspices both of the Government and of the 
industry may facilitate the distribution of coal 
according to its best and scientific uses ? 


Answer.—No. The less the Government inter- 
feres the better it will be. 


Question. At the same time there will be a 
guarantee to the second-class miners that all their 
off-take will be taken up by the marketing 
agency. 
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Answer.—-We don’t want that guarantee. 
It will react on us adversely. 


Question.--Since you favour the regulation of 
the use of coal, how would you put that into 
effect ? What machinery would you suggest ? 


Answer.—No machinery is necessary. You will 
have to declare that these grades of coal would 
be allowed to such and such an industry and 
there is automatically enough machinery there. 
The Railways who book the coal will see whether 
this coal.comes under this grade and may be 
booked to cotton mills or paper mills or loco, 
etc. Our idea is that by legislation you declare 
that this grade of coal should be used by this 
industry or that industry. 


Question.—Suppose that industry does not do 
that, prefers to use a different type of coal ? 


Answer.—Then there must be some way out. 
Laws are there ; when somebody breaks them 
there must be some way. 


Question.—-Would not a body like a central 
marketing agency be the ideal agency for the 
purpose of enforcing use ? 


Answer.—To tell you frankly the very name 
makes us nervous. 


Question.—You have stated that you donot 
desire any change in the normal practices of the 
coal trade in reference to merchants, brokers 
and consumers are concerned. How do you r.- 
concile that with the enforcement of the regulation 
of use of coal ? 


Answer.—That is a quite different thing. Sub- 
ject to the regulations the present position would 
be automatically adjusted. We do not want that 
the trade channels, the merchants, the brokers 
and consumers, should be disturbed. 


Question.—The services which brokers used 
to render in the past were to supply the consumer 
with the best coal suitable for his purposes. 
Now you are restricting the use of certain classes 
of coal for certain classes of industries. So the 
brokers really should not remain in the picture ? 


Answer.—There we disagree. The services which 
the Brokers in the past rendered to the consu- 
mer were not only for securing the best class of 
coal but for financing them, for paying Railway 
freights in advance, paying the collieries, etc. 
The best coal is not the criterion. That might 
be one of the objects but that was not the principal 
object and their work comprised also getting 
wagons regularly, looking after the loadings and 
many other things. 


Question.— You have indicated your opposition 
to the fixation of sales quotas. Why ? 


Answer.—Fixing of sales quotas in our opinion 
is not necessary unless it is desired to restrict the 
output. 


Question.—You have suggested that the middle- 
man’s commission is not a major problem. Can 


you envisage a time when all the middlemen 
would get together and form themselves into a 
marketing agency ? Would there not be any 
danger to the industry ? 


Answer.—We cannot envisage that. There 
would not be any such thing in the future, because 
the consumers would then come direct to us. 
In the past, the consumer came to us direct and the 
result was that the ring was broken. 


Question._-You have suggested that the State 
should own collieries, producing metallurgical 
and high grade coal. That would involve certain 
mines being acquired by the State ; it would 
also involve payment of compensation. Have 
you any idea on what basis this compensation 
should be paid ? 


Answer.—On the calculation made by experts 
about the tonnage of coal available, still left to 
be worked, and other factors. 


Question.—Question 55. In what respects do 
you think the Mining Regulations need amend- 
ment ? 


Answer.—We have consulted some of the Mana- 
gers, The general feeling is that some of the 
regulations need tobe revised, especially those 
about working of thick seams and seams that 
are very close to each other. It is a technical 
matter and we cannot express a very authorita- 
tive. opinion on that point. 


Question.—You have suggested that stowing 
should be enforced in all classes for conservation. 
This cannot be done overnight and so can you 
suggest any order of prioity in which the problem 
should be tackled ? 


Answer.—Of course, the first thing is that 
thick seams should be stowed. As regards the 
order of priority, it should be left to the Committee 
of experts with the sole object of conserving coal 
as much as possible ; they should also see the 
position of each colliery, whether it needs help 
immediately or it can be helped later on. 


Question.—What are your views about the 
proper size of a colliery unit from the point of 
view of rationalised development of the industry, 
from the point of view of coordinated develop- 
ment of the national assets of the country, so that 
there is no loss in extraction ? 


Answer.—It is very difficult to say. I can 
give you two interesting examples. The first 
case is about Mr. Roy’s Gonshadi Colliery, the 
area of which is 150 bighas. The maximum 
raisings were six to seven thousand tons a month 
and the work was done most -methodically and 
scientifically and every ounce of coal was taken 
by Mr. Harrison himself. The first three seams 
have been practically worked out, 11, 12 and 13. 
Other pits are being sunk for other seams. The 
colliery has been working for 20 years. Next, 
my own colliery, Mr. Harrison knows about it. 
Three of your technical experts Messrs. Harrison, 
Kirby and Faruque have been there many times. 
The colliery is New Gobindpur, and the entire 
area of the mauza is 133 bighas. I was up till 
now working only seams. Mr. Harrison has 
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expressed his opinion that it is one of the best 
managed and well-kept collieries. Mr. Young has 
also said the same thing. Mr. Faruque also said 
that. Not a single complaint was made against 
any loading from that colliery for the last ten 
years. The inspector of Mines who was there a 
fortnight ago said that this is the best colliery 
he has seen for the last ten years no violation of 
rules, and every ounce of coal is being extracted 
very scientifically. Now how could you say 
that that colliery needs such and such a size ? It 
all depends on the geographical position and 
management and the number of seams and the 
depth of the seams and the thickness of the seams. 
That would be the factor. 


46.—Wrirren EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE C.P. & 
Brrar Minine AssocraTion, Parasia C.P. 


QUESTIONNAIRE [| 


1. The conditions still prevail but these are 
being brought under control gradually. For ex- 
pediting matters I may suggest an increase in the 
Inspectorate of the Mines Department. 


Compulsory stowing, in my opinion, is not 
required in the Pench Valley where seams are 
thinner. 


2. I think there is no need to maintain coal 
Export Trade as India cannot produce coal to 
cope with her own requirements for the next, five 
years. The question can then be re-examined 
when coal for export is available. 


Questions 3 to 12 remain unanswered due to 
my views as represented above. 


13. Sufficient Railway facilities at present are 
not available but as the War has ended more 
wagons, track, Power etc. should be available 
and siding facilities imcreased. Further there 
cannot be lack of trained personnel as they have 
been discharged from Military service. 


Smaller countries like England deal with much 
greater coal output and it should not be impossible 
to handle 32 million tons per annum by Indian 
Railways. This matter requires thorough inves- 
tigation and I may suggest that a Committee be 
set up for detailed Examination. 


14. No shortage of wagons is experienced in the 
Central Provinces. Here wagons are supplied 
on 24 hours loading system. 


15. I am in favour of the continuance of the 
present system of allotment. Reversion to 1940 
system is not desirable. 


16. No private Weigh Bridges are installed in 
the Central Province. I am not aware of the 
policy of G.I.P. Railway on this matter. How- 
ever, if the Railways are made to pay a rebate at 
-/1/- per ton the installation can be encouraged. 
Their installation will be advantageous both to the 
Collieries and the Railways. 


17. The present system is satisfactory. No 
alteration is desired. 


18. A good deal of delay 
getting the Siding Facilities. 
which should also have the representatives of 
the Mining Industry, should be established to 
control the grant of Siding accommodation. 


At present for assisted Sidings the earth work 
and bridge construction are paid for by the Mine 
Owners and value of track is borne by the Railways. 
In my opinion the entire cost should be borne 
by the Railways. The conditions of agreement 
should also be revised in consultation with the 
representatives of the mining Industry, especially 
the clause requiring payment of .9% by Mine 
owners aS maintenance charges should be dis- 
pensed with. 


is experienced in 
A central body 


19, At present one ton overload and one ton 
underload is permitted by G.I.P. Railway. 
In my opinion 2 tons overload and 1 ton under- 
load should be permitted. This will in the long 
run save a good number of wagons and it will 
increase the average weight per wagon. 


20. Mechanical loading appliances are used 
by a few Collieries in the Central Provinces for 
which sufficient open wagons are available. 


21. T am not in favour of introducing group 
system of Railway Freight rates. 


22. This will depend whether rates offered are 
really attractive. I however think most of the 
consumers will not be able to take advantage 
of this facility as coal will deteriorate if they get 
their supplies sufficiently in advance. 


23. I am not in a position to give cost per 
ton of various Mines. However, I am dealing 
with the profit of element that entered into 
price while answering question 33 (II Questionna- 
ire). Those figures would give indication as 
regrads cost per ton. 


24. In the Pench Valley Area with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co. no other 
Company has installed Power House. This Com. 
pany has put in coal cutting machines in some 
of their mines. The raising cost is reduced by 
about -/4/- per ton with this installation, 


As far as I am aware the aforesaid Company 
has also not been able to use the machines to 
their full capacity as their Power House could 
not cope with the demand. Further there was 
a shortage of spares etc. during the War. 


In the old field the use will depend on the 
height and width of the gallery and roof condi- 
tions. In the New fields people would welcome 
their use in the development. 


25. The Management are always inclined to 
lay the rails as near as possible to the working 
face as some saving is affected by the system. 

33. As far as | am aware no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in the Pench Valley in the matter of 
acquisition of land. 

38. No rescue arrangement facilities are provi- 
ded in the Central Provinces. Two rescue stations; 
one in the Pench Valley and the other in the 
Chanda Valley are most essential. 
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_ 39. Some schools in the Mining Area of Pench 

Valley are operated by the Independent Mining 
Local Board. They should be taken over by the 
Labour Welfare Advisory Committee and run 
under their supervision. There is need for the 
opening out of more schools. The Welfare fund 
should be asked to attend to it. 


40. The Welfare Fund should be asked to 
provide more amenities. This will assist in con- 
verting the present migratory coal field labour to 
hecome a settled mining community gradually. 





QUESTIONNAIRE I] 


1. The Central Government should exercise 
contro] in the matter of :—- 
(@) Fixation of coal prices. 
(6) Distribution & Production, 
(c) Fixation of wages, 
(d) Finance, 
(e) Management, 
(f) Transport, 
(g) Taxation, 
(h) Safety, 
{i) Housing, Health & Education and other 


amenities through the Coal Welfare 
Fund. 


i.e. the Central Government should take powers 
in all matters except dealing with grant of Leases 
and Prospecting Licenses. 


The Provincial Government should exercise 
control over the grant of Mining Leases and 
Prospecting Licenses, 


2. A part of control as stated above should 
vest in the Central Government. Jt would assist 
the Mining Industry if a separate department. is 
created under a member of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council to deal with all 
questions relating to minerals and mines. 


5. I agree that close alliance between units of 
coal production and consuming interests is a 
better facility from point of view of prices and 
wages. 


6. The influence has been a reduction in the 
price of coal supplied to Railways and consequent 
eut down in labour rates and less funds available 
for further expansion. 


7. The Private Ownership has no doubt in the 
past led to the dissipation of coal resources but 
the conditions are now being brought under 
control by the enforcement of new Indian Coal 
Mines Regulations. Tam in favour of Priyate 
Ownership. 

8, Administration by State would be much 
more expensive. 


9. The Government has control over the power 
40 lease coal-bearing land in the Central Provin- 


10. In my opinion National advantage lies 
in continuing the private ownership in the work- 
ing of coal mines but distribution-production and 
marketing should vest in the Central Govern- 
ment as mentioned in para 1. 


ll. There is no doubt some of the concerns are 
under capitalised in which case loans may be 
advanced by Government to such firms on reaso- 
nable rates of interest. 


12. There may be some cases of over capitalisa- 
tion in the coal industry in which cases, subject 
of course to area of leasehold—-further develop- 
ment ete., the capital be reduced and paid back 
to the Shareholders. This will reduce the Divd. 
enabling such amounts to be utilized for the 
betterment of Mines. 


[ am not in a position to quote any specific 
instances. The matter has to be looked into by 
examining the Balance shects of coal compa- 
nies, 


14. Yes, by machined mining operations and 
providing more siding facilities. 


15. In certain cases it has improved the output 
but on the whole [ am not in favour of employing 
the Raising Contractors. The reason being that 
the saving which the Raising Contractor makes 
can .be distributed amongst the workers. The 
system of their employment ought to be abolished. 
Further I agree that this system has resulted in 
unsystematic Mining methods. 


16. The output can increase to some extent 
by increasing the siding facilities. In the Pench 
Valley Area the installation of a Central Power 
House would also assist in augmenting the out- 
put as in some mines the Dip workings are water- 
logged and water cannot be pumped out unless 
Electric Pumps are installed. Further the ex- 
tension of Railway line from Parasia to Digawani 
should be expedited, ({ understand the B.N. 
Rly. has decided to undertake this project) and 
again the question of providing a Railway line 
from Hirdagarh to Kalichhapa—G.I.P. Railway 
(about ten miles) shonld be examined. 


18. I am of opinion that a complete Analysis 
of all Indian Coals is a condition precedent. 


21. Dust below 1/4” 
Slack mixed upto 1” 
Rubble 1/4” to 1" 
Steam above 1” 


23. 1 am against the Pooling system. The 
reason being that the C. P. coal would be out of 
picture if pooling is enforced. The coal here ig 
of inferior quality and this field has the importance 
due to its Geographical position. 


24. The Railway Freight should be reduced in 
respect of Slack, Dust and Shaley coal propor. 
tionately on the basis of coal prices. . 


25. The Freight. rates for coal should be influen. 
ced by the factors mentioned by you. 


26. Yes. 


28. I think it would facilitate efficient dis- 
tribution if common pool of wagons of B. N. 
Railway & E. I. Railway is operated by a Central 
Body. 


29. I am not in favour of return to free com- 
petition as ultimately it would result in cut- 
throat competition. 


The price should be fixed by Government on 
the basis Coal Control Board as is at present 
being done. 


30. The control of prices should be in respect 
of all consumers and should not be confined in 
respect of supplies to Railways & Iron & Steel 
Companies. 


31. See reply to 29. The price fixation machi- 
nery should be established on the basis of coal 
control board. 


33. It would depend on the capital invested. 
However, taking everything into consideration 
may I venture to suggest that Re. 1-8-0 per ton 
net profit should be allowed to the Mine Owners 
(as is allowed to Middlemen, by Coal Control 
Board) after making provision for everything e.g. 
Workmen’s Compensation, Depreciation, Tax- 
ation etc. 


Profit of element that entered into price after 
providing for Taxation, Depreciation, Workmen’s 
compensation etc., (in respect of a particular 
company with which | am connected ) :—~ 


Rs. as. ps. 
Some of the Companies 
1936 0 5 §&)have undoubtedly made 
bigger profit. I have there- 
1939 0 107 >fore, suggested Re. 1-8-0 
1946 Q 15 23 per ton. 


34. The rate of commission has now been fixed 
by the Coal Control Board at Re. 1-8-0 per ton 
to Middleman to be realized from consumer. 
This seems fair to both parties. 


35. The Coal Mining Industry should have been 
given an exemption from E.P.T. during the War. 
The imposition of this has resulted in the drop of 
output and has also impeded further progress. 


I am not in a position to compare the figures 
of Taxation with other countries. 


The E. P. Tax has now been abolished but 
further relief for the Coal Mining Industry is 
desired in the rates of depreciation allowance. 
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These at present are :— 


Machincry excluding Boilers 15% |) These 
Boilers ; : ; . 8% | rates 
Shaft & Inclines . : . 7% >should 
Portable Under Ground . 25% | be in- 
Machinery creased by 
Buildings 24% to} 100% 
7% 


Further the Income-tax authorities harass a 
good deal in the scrutiny of accounts. In my 
opinion the Limited concerns should not be asked 
to produce accounts and assessment should be 
made on the basis of Printed Balance Sheets and 
Profit and Loss Accounts. 


55. Yes. They are adequate. 


66. It seems unnecessary to make this provi- 
sion as “‘In-stroke” and ‘‘Out-stroke’’ workings 
are now kept under control with the enforcement 
of Indian Mines Regulation 77 to 80. 


67. The C. P, Government own the Mining Rights 
and I would suggest that the period for which the 
lease is granted should be extented from 30 years 
to 60 years. Further the basis of collection of 
Royalty is 5% on pits mouth value, without 
taking into consideration the increased cost per 
ton. During the pre-war period the rate of 
Royalty payable was roughly Re. 0-2-6 per ton 
but now it works out to about Re. 0-10-0 per ton. 
I think the basis should be revised so that, the 
percentage of collection is reduced with the higher 
selling rate. In the present circumstances no 
notice is taken of the increased raising cost. 


Furthermore, the leases should be granted to 
genuine concerns who have shown good results 
in the past and not to those parties who take it 
for the mere purpose of sub-letting it to others. 


73. The system of collection is adequate but the 
utilization etc. seems to be very slow. In my 
opinion red-tapism should be avoided as far as 
possible and top-ranking men should be put in 
charge to take decisions for expediting matters 
and utilize the funds to the best advantage. 


For instance the Coal Mines Welfare Fund is 
being collected since 1944 but so far nothing 
tangible has been done with regard to hospital 
accommodation, Child Welfare and Maternity 
Centres, improving housing condition etc. 


75. A separate health department for each coal 
field should be established under the Coal Mines 
Welfare Fund Advisory Committee. 


Section. VII 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 
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47. Written EvrpENcE or THE CoaL ConsuM- 
ERs AssoctatTion oF INDIA, CALCUTTA. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
l—General 


Question 1. As consumers we are most in- 
terested in the conservation aspect of the problem 
and from this point of view according to our 
technical advisers it is unfortunate that the 
Government has legislated for conservation for 
the purpose of safety only, as this restricted policy 
of conservation has led to loss of coal on the 
following lines, since the recommendation of the 
Committee were inter-connected and were in- 
tended to be acted upon as a whole :— 


(a) Provision of statutory barriers without at 
the same time the collieries concerned 
being rationalised and the small holdings 
concerned being grouped together has not 
fully served its purpose to prevent loss of 
coal reserves. 


(b) Concentration on stowing for safety mea- 
sures without compulsory direction for 
stowing for conservation tends to aban- 
donment of unstable coal seams in certain 
areas. 


(c) If the Government had power to direct-and 
enforce a co-ordinated extraction of seams 
in sequence, much loss of upper seams of 
coal could have been avoided. 


(d) At present sectional working is permissble 
and this tends to further diminution of 
coal reserves, 


(e) HE the Government’s emphasis is on 

safety first, that object would have beeu 
better achieved if there was general 
adoption of co-ordit ated sequence of coal 








is limited to a few wealthy corporations. Without 
compulsory powers for stowing and without ade- 
quate assistance for stowing, conservation of 
the balance of reserves of these small and medium 
size collieries cannot be ensured. In order to 
make the help to these small and medium size 
collieries, such collieries should be conveniently gro- 
uped and where required they may be amalgamated 
so that sand from the river etc. may be conveni- 
ently carried to these group centres with a rope- 
way system. We must take long, very long 
views and look forward to a time when our popu- 
lation will be nearly double what it was at the 
beginning of the century and our industrial acti- 
vity will be tenfold. Every ton of coal Govern- 
ment can save will be of great value to the future 
unborn generations ; every ton of eval saved 
whether it is coking coal or steam or gas coal or 
second class coal and whether it is used for metal- 
lurgical or chemical or power purposes is an 
asset of increasing value. We are therefore of 
opinion that conservation of all Indian coals is 
a prime necessity. With this background in 
view, our recommendations are— 


(1) Compulsory stowing of all coal both for 
conservation as well as for safety, wherever 
necessary. 


(2) Wherever extraction of coal in Co- 
ordinated sequence is not practicable, com- 
pulsory stowing should take place. 


(83) Government should have control over 
sand or material other than sand required 
for stowing. 


(4) Government should participate in the 
capital of any concern, existing or to be, 
for the operation of rope-way equipment 
so necessary for the haulage, of sand, to 
ensure that hire charges of such equipment 

reasonable. 
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When our low grade coal is washed and deash- 
ed in future, it will be then considered whether 
it should not be made available for export. 


The encouragement by Government of export 
of coal, based on a grading system constituted 
for that purpose, was most ill-advised and it 
has played havoc with the reserves of metallur- 
gical coking coal and has seriously depleted an 
irreplaceable asset of the country and sooner 
the whole policy of export is recast, the better. 


Question 3:—The grading adopted by the Grad- 
ing Board resulted in the recovery of the export 
trade and also in the ruination of reserves of metals 
lurgical coal. If export of coal in India’s interest 
is to be encouraged by grading, the present 
grading should be put on a scientific basis to 
enable the export of non-metallurgical coal after 
washing. This will also permit extraction of coal 
in Coordinated sequence and do away with 
sectional grading. 

Questions 4, 5 & 6:— No comments. 

Question 7:-—Please see reply to question 3 
above. 


Qu2stion 8 :—It is very important for industries 
to get good quality coal of suitable specification. 
This cannot materialise unless coal is graded on 
scientific lines and is sold on specification. To 
achieve this end, compulsory grading is essential, 
High ash coal i.e. with ash more than 15%, , in many 
cases generally speaking, can be brought within 
the margin of 15% ash by modern heavy liquid 
separation or washing plants. Thus different 
grades of coal with definite percentage of ash can 
be obtained from such plants and can be classi- 
fied according to the requirements of various 
industries. If grading of coal for the internal 
market is to be made effective, such washing 
of inferior grade coal as described above should 
be either made compulsory under financial guar- 
antee by Government or central washing plants 
should be put up at convenient centres by 
Government and coal from neighbouring collier- 
ies washed at a rate of hire or both. The Rail- 
ways also will have to supply the necessary 
type of wagon to make the operation of such 
washing plants economical and efficient and fur- 
ther to maintain a regular supply of wagons all 
through the year, whether it be the scason for the 
haulage of agricultural produce or not, in order 
that such expensive washing plants may not be 
kept idle for lack of adequate wagon supply. 


Thus grading or determination of correct spe- 
cification is as much necessary for the inland 
consumer as it is for the foreign consumer. With 
a knowledge of specification the consumer will 
be able to secure his requirements more confi- 
dently and this will minimise the risk of un- 
vertainty of quality, supply and dispute because, 
if coal is marketed on the basis of authoritative 
specification, the chances for dispute, corruption, 
etc., will be greatly removed. It will also assist 
in the maintenance of proper statistics and be 
helpful in research and scientific application or 


adaptation. Thus it is in public interest 
that it should be made compulsory that coal 
should be offered with the correct specification. 


Question 9:—-No comments. 
Itfl -~PORT FACILITIES. 
Questions 10, 11 & 12 :-—-No comments. 


IV—RAILWAY FACILITIES 


Question 18:—-Our recommendatious are :—- 


(a) At present during certain seasons of the 
year, the supply of wagons to collieries is 
considerably diminished as Railways have 
to carry agricultural produce. This prac- 
tice should stop. Railways should adapt 
themselves to serve the needs of collieries 
and not require collieries to adapt their 
production to suit the exigency of Railways 
when wagons are required elsewhere for agri- 
cultural produce. There should be provision 
of sufficient wagons for the coal traffic all 
the year round. 


Tn order to get steady production further 
mechanisation of the mines would be neces- 
sary. But mine owners would be charry to 
invest money in costly handling plants etc. 
if such expensive machinery is to lie idle for 
lack of sufficiency of suitable wagons. Thus 
without ensuring sufficiency of wagon 
supply, mechanisation of mines to improve 
production would be discouraged. 


(0) 


Certain processes such as washing of coal 
to reduce its ash percentage would require 
special trucks which facility should - be 
provided by the Railways in the larger 
interest of coal conservation. 


As immediate increase in coal production 
is required in the interest of the country 
asa whole, the Railway Board should set 
aside for the next 10 years, a sufficient 
sum for the construction of colliery sidings 
at their own expense, wherever the Chief 
Mining Inspector certifies such new 
sidings to be necessary. 


(d) 


(e) Adequate siding accommodation should 
be implemented with sufficient engine 
power in the interest of larger production. 


(f) The question of maintaming — sufticient 
labour for steady production all the year 
round is dealt with elsewhere. 


Question 14:—Please see answer to question 13. 


Question [5:—In the present conditions of short 
supply of coal and scarcity of wagons, the removal 
of the existing controls for distribution would lead 
to great confusion and would be direct encourage- 
ment to blackmarket practices. Our opinion is 
therefore that the present control] of distribution 
should continue till Railways can ensure a suffi- 


ciency of wagons to carry the coal traffic all the 


year round and adequate production of coal 
is forthcoming, the order of priority being based 
on the importance of the industry concerned to 
the. country as a whole. 
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Question 16:—The advantages of a weigh-bridge 
installed at a colliery are— 


(a) It relieves congestion at 
weigh bridges and thus eases 
round of wagons. 


(b) It reduces the detentions of wagons en 
route as the necessary adjustments have 
already been made at the colliery 
weigh-bridge. 


the central 
the turn 


(c) If the wagons are weighed at the central 
weigh-bridges under the existing arrange- 
ment, there is a certain wastage of coal 
and traffic detention. 


We are therefore of opinion that it is in the 
public interest to encourage collieries to have 
their own weigh-bridges by the continuation of 
the old rebate system and the installation of 
weigh-bridges at all collieries or groups of col- 
lieries producing 10,000 tons ver month would be 
in public interest. 


The Government should also encourage the 
building of such weigh-bridges by Engineering 
houses in India with a view to reducing its cost. 


Question 17:—The main complaint is about 
loss en route. Our suggestions to meet this diffi- 
culty are :— 

(a) The Railways should bear the loss »en 
route by charging a slizh? premium for such 
insurance which shout:! be worked out on 
acturial principles. Vhen the Railways 
bear the responsiblity for the loss, they 
will naturally make }:rcvision to minimize 
pilferage etc. en route. 


(b) For long distance traffic, suitable covered 
wagons should be designed by Railways. 


Question 18:—We are intcrested in larger pro- 
duction of coal and we appreciate the need for 
adequate sidings to promote production. We there- 
fore urge that the present abnormal delay between 
application for siding and its construction should 
be minimised. Under question 13, we have already 
recommended as a measure to increase produc- 
tion for a period of ten years. Government should 
construct the necessary colliery sidings at their 
own expense, on the certificate of the Chief 
Mining Inspector that they are necessary. 


(Juestion 19:—The remedies in our opinion are— 


(a) Encouragement to installation of weigh- 
bridges at collieries or groups of collieries 
producing— 10,000 tons per month or more 
by the continuation of the rebate system 
previously in vogue. 


(b) Designing and introduction of standard 
wagons for coal traffic. 


(c) Arrangements to check wagon tare weights 
more frequently. 

(d) Examination of the specific gravity of the 
various classes of coal despatched. 


Question 20:—No comments. 


Question 21:—The whole question of coal 
freight policy will be dealt with by us in reply 
to Questionnaire IT under the headine Transport. 


Question 22:—In reply to question 13, we 
have already dealt with the undesirable ‘policy of 
Railways denying sufficient wagons during certain 
seasons on ground that their wagons are pre-occue 
pied with the transport of agricultural produce, 
Such seasonal shortage of wagons for collieries, 
to suit the convenience of rail transport of agri- 
cultural produce, is against the interests of the 
country as it impedes the efficient and economic 
operation of expensive handling machinery 
for facilitating increased production and 
washing machinery to improve the quality of 
high ash coal by reducing the ash by heavy 
liquid separation process. Apart from this, the 
coal industry which has a place of its own in the 
national economy should not be considered to 
exjst to suit the seasonal conveniences of Rail. - 
ways. Steady production and transport of coal, 
all the year round , without seasonal ups and 
downs, is imperative in the country’s interest. 
Railways should therefore arrange to provide 
sufficient wagons for the coal traffic all the year 
round. In the circumstances taking a long term 
point of view, it is not in the country’s interest 
to aes seasonal rates for the transport of 
coal. 


¥._RAISING COSTS 
Questions 23, 24 and 25:—No comments. 


VI.—RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 
Questions 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30:—No comments. 
VIT._STOWING 


Question 31:—From the point of view of con- 
servation of available supplies of different kind 
of coal, we are vitally concerned with the opera- 
tion and progress of stowing and we would refer 
you to our answers to the two questions under 
the heading I—General. 


Question 32:--No comments. 
VITI.—-MISCELLAN KkOUS 


Question 33:—-Land acquisition process ig 
becoming more and more difficult for the follow. 
ing reasons :-— 

(a) Values have greatly enhanced from the 

scheduled rates laid down some years ago. 

(6) The delays in dealing with the applications 

are impeding the progress of colliery de- 
velopment. 
Jn the same province assessment is made 
at different rates. Our suggestion to meet 
these difficulties is that Government should 
own both the right to coal underground 
as well as the surface right over land 
in order to remove existing hindrances to 
development of collieries on sound lines, 


(c) 


Question 34:—The previous experiments in 
briquetting may not have been found - economical 
because of the very low price of coal at pits mouth 
but that is no reason why the Fuel Research 
Institute and the Indian School of Mines, Dhan- 
bad should not carry out now further experi- 
ments in briquetting since the price of coal has 
reached very high levels and is expected to stay 
there. 
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Question 25: We shall deal here with the last 
two questions. So faras the iron and steel indus- 
try is concerned, the prospect of reducing the ash 
of Jharria coking coals averaging im ash 
more than 15% and thus bringing down the 
ash of such coals within the limit of 15% is very 
welcome to the iron and steel industry because it 
means so much additional coal made available 
for metallurgical purposes. 


From the point of view of other consumers, 
the washing process makes coal available with 
a definite ash percentage. Thus the washing pro- 
cess males possible to give a definite specification 
to washed coal, showing the degree of ash content 
and the significance of washing proccss to the 
various industries is that scientific marketing of 
coal becomes possible, since the industry concerned 
knows where to buy the kind of coal required by 
it containing a certain definite percentage of ash. 
Without: coal washing, marketing of high ash 
coal in India on scientific basis would not be 
possible. With washing such high ash coai can be 
reduced in ash content to any desired extent with- 
in certain limits and sold for the specification re- 
quired. The other important aspect of coal wash- 
ing consists in the fact that it opens out a new 
field for export of coals without our having to de- 
plete our resources of either metallurgical coking 
coal or high grade steam and gas coal. With the 
washing process implemented with research: in 
this line, a quality of coal with ash below 15% 
can be put in the market for export purposes in 
competition with South African coal ctc. 


Question 36:—No comments, 
Question 37:—No. comments. 
Question 38:—No comments, 


Question 39:—As coal consumers we are inter- 
ested both in the efficiency of labour and their 
contentment. We, therefore, strongly urge that 
primary education should be made _ free 
and compulsory by the State in the coalfields 
area. The education problem for colliery labour 
goes to the very root of the general aspiration to 
raise their standard of living. At present a 
colliery miner, as he gets increased wages, tends 
to work for 3 days a weck instead of 6 and invests, 
so to say, the extra money to secure more leisure. 
In order to infuse in the colliery labour any am- 
bition to improve their standard of living by 
their desiring to have more necessities and con- 
veniences, it is fundamental that they should be 
able to read and write and discuss matters among 
themselves intelligently. From this point of 
view, free and compulsory primary education is 
not recommended as merely a measure of social 
reform but as a necessity for having in future an 
efficient body of miners for the coalfields. 


Question 40:—As stated in our reply to ques- 
tion 39 above, primary education is the basis of 
all welfare work among the colliery Jabour to im- 
prove their standard of living. The institution of 
theWelfare Cess should be utilised for provision, of 
housing accommodation, recreational facilities for 
listening to the radio news and songs in their 
own dialect or in Hindustani for instructive and 
amusing cinema pictures so that such of the 
miners as are attracted towards drink and gamb- 
ling can be weaned from these habits, 


Further, communities from other provinces 
should be induced to adopt mining as their profes- 
sion. This has been done to a certain extent 
with Gorakhpur labour and similar  experi- 
ments should be _ encouraged, especially 
since it is apprehended that the present commu- 
nity of miners, diseased and unhealthy as they 
are, tends gradually to die out. From this point of 
view their vital statistics should be considered by 
authorities in the coalfields to ascertain whether 
the apprehension that the present race of miners 
in the coalfields is tending to die out under the 
stress of existing conditions is correct. 


(QUESTIONNAIRE IT 


There will be great confusion and_ ineffici- 
ency to the detriment of the coal industry if the 
distribution of powers between the Central and 
the Provinces reverts to the position as existed 
before the Centre assumed emergency powers to 
regulate production and distribution of coal dur- 
ing the last war. 


In our opinion immediate steps should be 
taken to enact the necessary legislation to vest 
in the Centre the power to regulate mines and 
mineral development and to control the produc- 
tion and distribution. Our reasons for making 
this recommendation are 


(a) Provinces are apt to look at the coalfields in 
their area as mere sources of indirect reve- 
nue to them and employment to their people 
but the coal industry is much more than 
that. It is a basic national industry. Coal 
as an important source of power to 
the whole of India and the basic raw mater- 
ial for metallurgical and chemical industry 
is of paramount national interest to the 
country as a whole. 

(6) The imperative requirement of the coal 
industry is its rationalisation, both of pro- 
duction and distribution ; but this cannot 
be achieved if each Province has its own 
ideas in the maiter. 
In the interest of efficient operation of 
coalfields in a certain Province, it may be 
necessary to import labour from outside 
the Province. This would be easier to ac- 
complish if the Centre had the final Say in 
the matter rather than the Province con- 
cerned whose short-term interest would 
tend to ban outside labour in order to 
give as much employment to its own 
people as possible. 


Fe 


(c) 


(d) As there are important coal fields in the 
Indian States and as it is necessary that 
their policy in coal matters should co. 
ordinate with that of British India, it 
would be easicr for the States to fall in 
line with the policy of British India if 
the controlling voice is with the Central 


Government rather than with the Provinces. 


(e) From the point of research for better 
production and marketing of coal, it is 
essential that it is directed from one Cen- 
tral Authority, rather than that each Pro- 
vince should carry on its own research in. 
an uncoordinated manner, 
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Question 2:—-We have observed that during the 
war time, various departments of the Government 
of India had to be referred to and consulted by 
the coal authority before any decision could 
be reached. Thus the Labour Department, the 
Commerce Department, the Transport Depart- 
ment, and the Planning Department, have had 
their say in coal matters. This resulted not only 
in inordinate delay in reaching decisions but the 
decisions reached at times tended to be disjointed 
compromises, rather than correct solutions. We 
are, therefore, of opinion that it would be in the 
interest of the industry to have its administration 
centred in one department under a Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council who may also 
deal with other mines and minerals (including 
oil) and also hydro-electric power. Under this 
Member, there should be an All-India Coal Board 
representing the interests of labour, Provincial 
Governments, producers of coal and consumers of 
coal, presided over by a Chairman appointed 
by the Government and under this Coal Board, 
there should be various Committees dealing with 
welfare, production, distribution, marketing, re- 
search etc. on scientific lines. The Coal Secre- 
tariat should be staffed with experts on various 
aspects of the coal industry. 


IJ.—ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 
Structural Organisation of the Industry. 


Question 3:—(a) Managing Agents :—In the 
past, working of important coal companies under 
the Managing Agency system may have given 
cause for misgiving on the following grounds :— 


1. As important Managing Agency Houses 
had practically monopolised most of the 
good quality coal as well as the custom for 
it, it made business very difficult for Indian 
producers who had to fall back on second 
class coal property without any 
assured market; to them coal industry 
became a gamble with the result that 
they produced coal most recklessly, 
while the going was good, without any 
regard for scientific production or con- 
servation, to the ultimate loss of millions 
of tons of coal. 


2. Some of the Managing Agents though better 
placed to appreciate the advantage of 
scientific mining and the value of coal as 
a national asset, did work their mines in 
the past as destructively as the small 
colliery owners, driven by the urge to make 
more dividends especially when they hap- 
pendd to lend large sums of mecney to 
their lessors on the mortgage of their royal- 
ty rights. 


3. We understand that among some firms of 
Managing Agents there is a tendency to 
favour the establishment of a separate 
organisation in which the Managing Agents 
are directly or indirectly interested, for 
the sale of coal produced by the collier- 
ies under their Agency. Such a develop- 
ment may lend itself to easy abuse to the 
detriment of both the share-balders and 


consumers concerned and the present Ccom- 
mittee may consider if there is anything 
in it. 
But these (apart from 3 above) are episodes 
from ths past history of the Managing Agency 
system. ‘Things are different now. 


The obvious advantages to the industry ofa 
number of coal companies being worked under a 
firm of Managing Agents are given below :-- 


(i) With the backing of well established 
Managing Agents the coal companies under 
them can easily obtain at present financial 
assistance from banks etc. to enable them 
to operate their mines efficiently. 


(it) Technical assistance at a higher level is 
easily made available to such a group of 
collieries working under a firm of Manag- 
ing Agents, since high salaried technical 
experts could be engaged for the mines 
under the group, their salaries being divid- 
ed among these mines according to the ton- 
nage produced. Such technical assistance 
tends to encourage modern scientific method 
of operation to be adopted by individual 
mines under the group. 


(iii) When one of the mines in such a group 
under Managing Agents does not pull its 
weight, the Managing Agency system en- 
ables it to be nursed and carried over to 
a period of convalescence by the Managing 
Agents forgoing their minimum commis- 
sion ete. and making nominal charges for 
the other services rendered. 


(iv) The economies of large scale purchase of 
stores etc. become available to the indi- 
vidual collieries of the groups under Manag- 
ing Agents. 


The grouping of a number of collieries 
under Managing Agents tends towards uni- 
form practice as regards wages, labour 
conditions etc. Again the convenience of 
dividing the expenditure _on welfare, 
medical aid, schools etc. over a number of 
collieries under one group tends to provide 
better amenities to labour than they would 
have otherwise secured. 


(v) 


(vi) When a large number of collieries aro 
grouped together under a few Managing 
Agents, it becomes easier for the latter to 
eet together and give a powerful lead for 
purposes of organising the industry. We 
believe it was some such impetus from the 
Managing Agents Houses that led to the 
first step towards organising the distribu- 
tive side of the coal industry in the forma- 
tion of what is known as the Calcutta 
Selected Coal Association for the market- 
ing of high grade coal. Such a voluntary 

rganisation, wisely directed to keep _ be- 

fore its constituents not only the profit 
point of view but also the larger interest of 
the industry and country which depend 
on rationalised production and distribu- 
tion of coal , could be a very useful adjunct 
to the Government in their policy of ra- 
tionalising the marketing of coal. 
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(viz) The facility of spreading any expendi- 
ture for research over a number of mines 
under a firm of Managing Agents tends 
te encourage them to go in for practical 
research. Thus, the Managing Agency firm 
of Messrs Anderson Wright & Co., among 
other pioneers, have contributed" by 
their work to remove the old prejudice 
that modern coal washing is not suitable 
for Indian conditions and have ordered a 
coal washing equipment from abroad 
for one of the companies under their 
Agency to demonstrate the process on a 
working scale. 


(5) Privaicly owned Collieries belonging to owners 
who are not consumers. 


Their difficulties in normal times are subject 

to important exceptions :— 

(1) They are too many to agree to any scheme 
to bring them together for organised pro- 
duction or distribution. While it is easy 
for a few firms of Managing Agents to come 
to an agreement among themselves on 
matters of policy to bind the collieries 
under their Agencies, any such agreement 
is not practicable among these privately 
owned collieries. The result, in normal 
times, is severe competition, ruinous oper- 
ation and more loss than profit on the 
average over a number of years. 

(2) Their condition being what it is, it is not 
generally possible to get any financial 
help to equip these collieries with necessary 
machinery except at prohibitive rates of 
interest. 

(3) Speaking generally, they also cannot, in 
the circumstances described above, ¢én- 
gage and pay for the services of necessary 
technical personnel to work their mines 
on scientific lines. 

£4) Without financial facilities and technical 
help, they generally tend to work their pro- 
perties from the immediate point of view to 
win more coal somehow, regardless of 
the fact that their doing so will destroy 
ultimately large reserves of coal in their 
own and neighbouring mines. 


{5) Shut out from better class customers who 
are generally catered for by collieries under 
established firms of Managing Agents for 
the sale of their coal which is generally of 
inferior quality, they have to rely upon 
middlemen who are apt to take advantage 
of their weakness. 


We are of course not speaking of the abnormal 
war time conditions when their prosperity was 
assured. 


(c) Privately owned Collieries belonging to Con- 
sumer interests such as Railways, Iron & 
Steel Companies, Cement Works etc. 


A characteristic of transport companies like 
Railways and Iron & Steel Works is that they 
have to operate—continuously without stoppage 
-—Railways for the sake of public convenience 
and Blast Furnaces, Coke Ovens etc. in Iron & 
Steel Works for the technical reason that if 


they stop and get cold, their expensive brick 
lining get out of shape and have to be relined at a 
very heavy cost. Therefore, in order to minimise 
the risk of stoppage for lack of coal, they have 
to own and operate their own collieries to supply 
a part at least of their coal requirements. Such a 
vertical combination of coal mines with Railways 
or Iron & Steel Works under one ownership plays 
an essential part in their economy and the public 
cannot have any grievance against Railways and 
Jron & Steel Works owning an essential raw 
material for their operation, any more than they 
can have against a Weaving Mill having its own 
spinning department. 

Tn these cases it is an advantage to the country 
as a whole that such large blocks of coal property 
should: be in the hands of Railways, Iron & 
Steel Companies, Cement Works etc. The ad- 
vantage to the country consists in the following 
aspects of the operation of these properties from 
the point of view of conservation etc. on 
scientific lines. 


(1) As finance is easily obtained, such proper- 
ties tend to be equipped on modern lines 
with the necessary machinery for the pro- 
duction and handling etc. of the coal pro- 
duced. Thus it is considered that some 
of the collieries belonging to the Tata 
Jron & Steel Company are among the best 
equipped collieries in India, both for the 
winning of coal and its handling. 

(2) Similarly, as regards the costly operation 
of stowing in the interest of conservation 
of coal, there does not seem to be any diffi- 
culty in such collieries to comply with the 
technical requirements of stowing. 


(8) As regards research, such colliery owners 
are best placed to carry out experiments 
in the line of fucl research. Thus, for ins- 
tance, considerable work has been done 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Company over 
a long period, on the following lines :— 


(a) Blending of good quality coking coal with 
inferior quality to produce a suitable mix- 
ture for coking purposes. 

(6) Washing of coal in a pilot plant to reduce 
the ash from high ash Indian coking coals 
with a view to bringing the ash down to 
15%, and below and, on the strength of 
such experiments, a modern washing plant 
has been ordered for one of Tatas’ 
collieries. 


Tatas have further aided research by 
lending to the Government their expert 
under whose guidance considerable research 
work has also been done by the Fuel Re. 
search Committee appointed by the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 


(4) Labour conditions in collieries belonging 
to such industrial interests are generally 
maintained in a better state than else- 
where in order to give incentive to their 
labour to give steady production. 


(5) For industries owning such collieries, the 
availability of coal from their own col. 
lieries has a steadying effect on the 
production of the industries concerned as 


(c) 
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otherwise, during war times some of the 
sections of these industries would have 
had to shut down for lack of suitable coal. 


(6) If the Government of India lays down 
any policy for rationalisation of production 
etc., the fact that Railways, Steel Compan- 
ies etc. privately own such large blocks of 
coal property will be a help to Government 
in ushering their rationalisation policy for 
the insustry as a whole. 


In the past, there was some dissatisfaction 
amongst the public that coal produced from the 
collieries belonging to the Steel Companies etc. 
competed with the coal produced by private 
companies and individuals. This is now a matter 
of the past and we hope that such competition 
will not recur, as the coal belonging to these 
consumer companies will be required more and 
more for their own use. 


There is also some criticism that in the past 
when coking coal properties were going very 
cheap, the Steel Companies did not further 
purchase such properties in order to make them- 
selves independent of outside purchase of coking 
coal, instead of their being able to 
draw only a part of their supplies from 
their own mines, because, it is argued, had they 
done so, there would have been no necessity 
of conserving metallurgical coal for them. This 
is a mistaken idea, because coking coal has to be 
preserved not only for the existing steel companies 
and their extensions in future but also for new 
steel works. Had the existing steel companies 
purchased additional coking coal properties suffi- 
cient to supply all their requirements they would 
have acted, in our opinion, against public interest, 
because they would have thereby practically 
monopolised coking coal: reserves and made it 
very difficult for a new steel works to be started. 


Question 4 :—We have shown in our reply 
to question 3 above that the good points of the 
system of Managing Agents exceed its occasional 
weak points. 


It is possible that the Managing Agency system 
under certain circumstances may lend itself 
to abuse in the following respects :-— 

(i) There is a contingency of some Managing 
Agents trying to make money for themselves 
out of the financial difficulties of a colliery 
under them by borrowing from Banks 
at a low rate to lend to the distressed 
colliery at avery high rate which may 
aggravate the difficulties of the colliery. 
concerned to the point of liquidation- 
‘This possibility can be eliminated if it 
can be arranged that. collieries otherwise 
sound can. borrow from a Central Fund 
belonging to Government at a cheap rate 
on the lines of cheap loans to agricultural 
classes. 


(ic) In the absence of control there is a possi- 
bility of some Managing Agents trying to 
profit themselves by buying up the coal 
from the collieries under them at a 
cheap rate, through an organisation in 
which they are directly or indirectly in- 
terested and thus have a share in the 


marketing of such coal. This difficulty can 
be removed, when the Central Mar- 
keting Scheme under Government control 
is eolved. 


Question 5:—This has been partly answered by 
our reply to Question 3. When industrial consum- 
ers have their own collieries, they have to take 
long views and they are naturally interested to 
make their coal last as long as possible and they 
therefore, would not grudge any expense to adopt 
the necessary measures for conservation such as 
stowing etc. and in serving the ends of conserva- 
tion they would serve the cause of safety as well. 


From the general consumers’ point of view, 
the removal from the competitive field of such 
a large block of demand for coal from Railways 
and industries having their own collieries has a 
healthy sobering effect on the general prices of 
coal. 


As regards labour conditions in collieries be- 
longing to industries, when such industries 
flourish, their colliery labour also benefits by 
such prosperity and its wages and anienities are 
generally better than they would have been 
otherwise. 


Question 6:—The following advantages result 
from Indian Railways drawing a part of their 
supply of coal from their own collieries :— 


(i) Relatively more regular and efficient Rail- 
way service. 


(it) Ultimate advantage to the country in 
saving of wastage etc. by large blocks of 
coal property being worked by Railways 
on a large scale on modern lines, 


(7) The demand of such large quantities 
of coal as are mined by Railways being 
taken away from the competitive market 
tends to sober down prices to a healthy 
level. 


(wv) The conditions and amenities of Railway 
colliery labour are generally better, as 
they do not have to depend on the ups 
and downs of the coal industry. 


(v) The intimate mining experience acquired 
by Government departments in operating 
the Railway collieries would be a great 
asset to Government introducing ration- 
alisation of production. 


(vi) The fact that such large blocks of collieries 
owned by Railways and industries are 
worked on modern scientific lines will con- 
siderably ease the problem of rationalisa- 
tion of production when the Government is 
ready for it. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


Question 7:—In our opinion the Government 
should acquire the mineral rights and take power 
to revise the defective provisions in existing 
leases. The chief disadvantages of the private 
ownership of rights, in our opinion, from the 
point of view of efficient production, are :—- 


(1) There is no standard lease of coal as in 
the case of other minerals in some Provinces 
and ™: ~ © tates. 
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(2) When most of the existing leases were 
drawn up in the early years of the coal 
industry, neither the lessors nor the lessees 
had enough knowledge of the character 
of Indian coals and their values and of the 
practice of modern scientific mining and 
the leases had to be drawn up on general 
lines, omitting much that was valuable 
from. the point of view of modern mining 
practice and retaining much that was 
vague. 


(3) Efficient scientific production of coal re- 
quires in such leases provisions for (a) 
instroke and outstroke working (6) work- 
ing of seams in co-ordinated sequence (c) 
the adjustment of boundaries on geclo- 
gical lines, and (d) improvement ot low 
grade coal by modern heavy liquid sepa- 
ration methods. Omission of such pro- 
visions in these leases has led to wasteful 
and destructive mining of Indian coals 
to the irreparable loss of millions of tons 
of coal to the country. Many of these 
leases are so vaguely worded that they 
are capable of double interpretation, out 
of which much litigation has arisen in 
the past. The simple remedy for these 
difficulties is the framing of a standard 
lease embodying the above essential pro- 
visions of modern mining practice. 


(4) The practice of salami is another bad in- 
fluence tending to destructive mining by 
the ignorant small producer who, having 
paid, a large salami to the lessor probably 
by borrowing at a high rate of interest, 
tries to recover it by working his mime 
recklessly with a view to winning as much 
coal as possible. 


(5) Another evil practice which has also led 
to reckless mining is the lending of monies 
to the lessors by the lessees on the mort- 
gage of the royalty rights. In their zeal 
to recover the loan, as soon as possible 
some lessees worked their mines destruc- 
tively cutting wider galleries and leaving 
thinner pillars which led to destruction 
of valuable reserves. 


Hence the necessity of the State becoming 
the lessor by taking over the mineral rights in 
order to regulate mining on scientific lines. 


Question 8. 


We do not see how mere administration 
by the State of coal-bearing properties on 
behalf of the owners can mend matters 
much, as most of the defects enumerated in re- 
ply to question 7 will remain unremedied. 


This may mend matters to a certain extent 
as regards new leases but will not touch old 
leases which constitute the chief difficulty at 
present : therefore, the proposal would be inade- 
quate to rectify the defects mentioned in reply 
to question 7, 


expectation. of efficiency as 


India is taking its first steps in publio 
administration of industries and utility service 
apart from Railways and further progress will 
have to be made towards reaching «4 satis- 
factory level of administrative efficiency and 
attaining a higher sense of responsibility towards 
the public before India would be ready for the 
efficient operation of its basic industries etc. 
through nationalisation as in Western countries. 
The fact that nationalisation of coal has been put 
through in Russia, the U. K., Belguim and France 
does not by itself support the proposition that coal 
should be nationalised in India also at this stage of 
her development, especially when Indian condi- 
tions are so different from those of Europe. As na- 
tionalisation of coal has taken place only very re- 
cently in Belgium, France and the ULK., we cannot 
judge of its efficiency. As regards Russia, where 
it has been introduced for some years now, Soviet 
propaganda would not permit us to know how far 
State working of Soviet collieries has fulfilled the 
regards their pro- 
duction. The Government should, therefore 
proceed on cautious lines and try to achieve the 
substance of nationalisation—namely, rationalise 
production, distribution and marketing under 
control, without its shell. Already the Govern- 
ment has large experience of controlling the 
coal industry during the war and the fact that 
extensive coal properties are already concentrated 
ina few large units like Stecl Works, Manag- 
ing Agents of important groups of collieries and 
State Railways would considerably help — the 
Government to carry out rationalisation of the 
industry through control without the State having 
to own, operate and dispose of coal. 


As regards small collicries, it is difficult to 
rationalise their production of coal and its distri- 
bution and marketing through control. In order 
to make control effective for this purpose, 
amalgamation of such collieries in convenient 
groups is essential. The Government should as- 
sume legislative powers to amalgamate such 
collieries but should not use their powers, as 
we believe persuasion by the Government with 
such legislative authority behind it would serve 
to bring about voluntary amalgamations. Such 
amalgamations should be operated through a 
Holding Company in which the Government 
should also have a financial interest, in consider- 
ation for which a Government nominee would 
have a seat on the Board. The operation of 
these amalgamated collieries could be entrusted 
to private agencies subject to Government con- 
trol, Such a Holding Company should also take 
over large collieries which are nearly exhausted 
and where stowing operations would not be 
economical at the present day prices of coal but 
which would pay at a later period with higher 
coal prices. 


We are, therefore, of opinion that the State 
should acquire mineral rights of coal and in the 
present condition of India the ownership and 
operation of coal should be left to private agen- 
cies, subject to the State having effective control 


over production, distribution and marketing. 
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FINANCE 
Questions 11 and 12,— No comments. 
PRODUCTION 
Questions 13, 14, 15 and 16.—No comments. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING. 


The objective should be Central marketing 
but this is not immediately possible. It is 
a long-term proposition. The first thing to 
do is to urge the Government to expedite re- 
search both on metallurgical and non--metallur- 
gical coals, so that it can be definitely specified 
for which industries which coal should be used. 
The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has planned for such research on a small scale. 
We have to ask Government to produce more 
finance for this purpose so that the Board of 
Research can reduce the long time that elapses 
in Government institutions between planning 
and performance. 


Further, it should be realised that owing to 
conflicting interests of large and small producers, 
of producers and consumers, of producers and 
middlemen, Central marketing on a voluntary 
basis would not be a durable organisation. ~The 
second thing to do for the Government. is, there- 
fore, to assume new legislative powers to con- 
trol distribution and marketing of coal. Though 
the Government may not enforce their authority 
in this matter, the fact that such authority exists 
will help the Government to influence the for- 
mation and operation of any organisation for 
central or regional marketing that may be set-up 
ona voluntary basis in the meanwhile. The 
experience gained by the Government with such 
an organisation will be useful, when the Central 
Marketing Agency under Government Control, 
armed with the results of fuel research now being 
set in motion, knowing where is wanted 
what coal, begins to function with confidence 
on a scientific basis. In the evolution of the 
Central Marketing Scheme towards this end, use 
should be made by the Government of such 
existing Associations like the Calcutta Selected 
Coal Association as are amenable to higher 
influences and considerations in the larger interests 
of the country beyond the mere point of view of 
profit. The proposed Holding Company for the 
amalgamated small collieries will also be of help to 
the Government in smoothing their way to the 
Central Marketing Scheme. The fact that metal- 
lurgical coal is already regulated during the pre- 
sent war time control and Railways are gradu- 
ally adapting their locomotives to use inferior 
coal and are using more and more of such coal 
and many industries which in pre-war time were 
using high grade coal are getting used to the 
substitution of lower grade coal, cases the ap- 
proach of the Government to this problem of 
the Central Marketing Agency. Thus, gradu- 
ally the rational object of complete regulation of 
the use of different coals for different lines under 
the Central Marketing Scheme will be achieved. 
In the meanwhile, the present control over dis- 
tribution and prices should continue as a path- 
finder towards our objective, 


Question 18. 

Please see reply to questidn 17, 

Question 19—The responsiblity should be of 
Technical Staff advising the Central Marketing 


Agency. 
Question 21. 
This question should be _ scientifically 


surveyed and examined by the technical 
experts in the fuel engineering line of the Fuel 
Research Department. There is no reliable 
body of knowledge on this subject at present. 
TRANSPORT 

Question 22.—To avoid any misunderstand- 
ing, it should be stated we are not here dealing 
with the special kinds of coal which will have 
to be railed to any part of India as and when 
required but with ordinary coal for power pur- 
poses, the production and distribution of which 
can be usefully brought within the economics of 
zonal system. The geology and geography of 
coal deposits in this country indicate that the 
zonal system of production and distribution of 
coal under control will provide a solution to 
some of the difficulties of the coal industry. One 
such difficulty is the heavy freight on coal for 
long distance traffic for instance, from Jharia to 
Kalyan near Bombay. The zonal system would 
require that this coal should not be railed from 
Jharia but from the Central India zone of coal- 
fields and would thus cut down freight on some 500 
miles. The effective functioning of such zonal 
system would require a survey to be made by ex- 
perts of the economic range of supply from each 
zone. ‘This zonal system, in a rough and ready 
way, is already at work under war time control but 
its potential economies would be best brought out 
when (a) the above survey of the economic range 
of each zone has been made, (6) research on 
fndian coal is completed which will enable 
scientific marketing of Indian coals, clearly indi- 
cating which coals should be used for which in- 
dustries, and (c) coal washing processes for the 
purpose of reducing the ash in our inferior coals 
transform our so-called third class coalfields into 
sources of first class coal. 

When the above information is available, the 
details of zonal system can be planned. 

Question 23. 


To avoid any misunderstanding, the 
above suggestion should be understood in 
its correct context. This proposal of pooling 


of rail freights applies to ordinary coal for fuel 
purposes and not to special kind of coal required 
for metallurgical and chemical industries. Second- 
ly, this pooling is to apply not to the whole sub- 
continent of India but to various.centres in a parti- 
cular zonal area. Thus the pooling proposed does 
not mean that the freight from Dhanbad to Cal- 
cutta and Karachi for ordinary fuel coal should be 
the same ; taking the particular zonal area of 
the Central India coalfields, it would mean that 
the freights within economic range of this zone 
on ordinary coal for fuel purposes should be so 
pooled that the freight for instance on coal sup- 
plied from this zone to Kalyan, Bombay, Ahmed- 
abad, Navsari, Baroda etc. are the same. Such 
pooling of freight within a zone will tend to the 
decentralisation of industries and to rapid deve- 
lopment of primary and secondary industries 
at new places. Such dispersal of industries ig 
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both in the interest of the country and is 
aiso desirable from the strategic point of view. 
Question 24 :— 
We agree that freights should not be the 
same for different qualities of coal. 


There. should be two sets of freights, one 
for coal used in its raw state as fuel for 
steam raising in boilers that is, in short, for 
power purposes and another for coal which 
before it is used in an industry has to be pro- 
cessed to make it a suitable raw material for 
an industry. To give an example of the latter 
class of coal, we may take the coal required for 
metallurgical purposes and for chemical industry. 
Metallurgical coal as such cannot be used 
in blast furnaces to produce iron. Before it 
can be so used, it has to be processed in modern 
coke ovens, where it is split up into tar and 
various gases and the residue called coke is only 
used in the blast furnace not as a fuel but as a 
necessary raw material along with other raw 
materials like iron ore and limestone to produce 
iron by its reducing action on iron ore. Thus, 
where coal is used in boilers as mere fuel for pro- 
ducing heat and when it is used for metallurgical 
purposes after being processed as a raw material 
or in chemical industries as raw material, the 
two uses are quite different. Our suggestion is 
that the freight on metallurgical coal used after 
processing as a raw material for the iron industry 
and coal used as a raw material for chemical 
industries should bear a lower rate of freight than 
coal merely used as fuel for power production, 


Our chemical industries are tending to be 
located on the Western coast of India and in the 
Punjab near salt works but far away from the 
coal fields of India and any rational reduction-in 
freights on coal used as raw material in the 
chemical industry which is in its infancy will 
help its economy. 


As regards iron and steel industry, itis in the 
interest of the country that it should not all be 
centralised near the Jharia  coalficld. The 
only other suitable location for the industry is 
in the Central India where there is very good 
iron ore but no metallurgical coking coal and, 
therefore, coking coal will have to be railed from 
Jharia to the Central India if a steel works is to 
be located in Central India in the interest of 
dispersal of this industry and our suggestion of a 
lower freight on metallurgical coal for reasons 
explained above will help in the rational planning 
of this industry. 


Also in the case of fuel coal with high ash it 
should bear, other things being equal, a lower 
freight rate than low ash coal in order to untuce 
consu mers to adapt their power plants to the use of 
high ash coal and thus conserve the limited 
reserves of low ash coal. 


But there are administrative difficulties in 
carrying out this suggestion. For instance, how 
are Railways to know that a particular consign- 
ment is of high or low ash? We think, therefore, 
that such regulation of freight rate cannot be 
scientifically carried out till as the result of re- 
search and ccal washing on an extensive scale, it 
becomes possible for the Central Marketing Agen- 


cy under Government control! to seli wa accord- 
ing to specification and a consumer knows de- 
finitely which specification of coal is good for his 
industry. Also, if coal washing plants come into 
general use in the near future the present need 
for encouraging high ash coal by specially low 
freight will be considerably diminished. Therefore 
the Government should consider whether in the 
meanwhile they can devise a rough and ready me- 
thod of separating high ash coal as such, for ins- 
tance, by restricting its despatch from particular 
stations in the high ash coal are a etc. with a view 
to giving such coal a special low freight in the 
interest of conservation of low-ash coal. 
Question 25 :—No comments, 
Question 26 :— 

Large industrial consumers of coal move their 
coal in trainloads instead of in single wagonloads. 
Thereby the distance between the colliery station 
and the destination is traversed in very much 
shorter time than in the case of single wagon loads 
as such a train has not to stop at intermediate 
stations en route to pick up or to detach wagons. 
Such trainload traffic, therefore, effects consi- 
derable direct economies by the quick turn-round 
of wagons and locos, not to speak of the easing 
of congestion by the avoidance of marshalling 
etc, Our suggestion is, therefore, that both in the 
interest of Railways and industrial consumers, 
such economies or a part of them should be passed 
on to the consumer by reduced freight rates being 
charged for train-loads than for wagonloads. 


Modern mechancal equipment for loading at 
coallicries and the corresponding equipment for un- 
loading at destinations require large capital invest- 
ment and if the Railways encourage such modern 
practice of loading and unloading by quoting a 
special low rate for trainload traffic, it would 
contribute towards raionalisation of coal traffic, 


Such a special freight rate would also induce 
industrial consumers located at a great distance 
from coalfields to take their requirements in 
a lot in a trainload to minimize the great loss of 
wastage and pilferage en route. 


Question 27,— No comments. 
Question 28 :— 


Yes, there should be pooling of all coal 
wagons. Further, the efficiency of the exchange 
stations should be improved as inordinate delay 
takes place there. 


PRICE AND PROFITS 
Question 29 -— 


A return to competitive methods would 
be fatal to the whole planning for ration- 
alising the production and distribution of coal 
and for marketing coal on a scientific basis. Be- 
sides, at present the scarcity of production and 
necessary transport would put consumers at a 
great disadvantage and black-market would 
flourish, whatever may be the reasonable prices 
on paper fixed by the trade voluntarily. The 
government control over distribution and prices 
should, therefore, continue with the priority 
system both for supply and transport based on 
the importance of the consuming industry to the 
country as a whole, 


Question 30 :— 

We do not agree with this view. We urge 
that prices should be fixed for all coals, other- 
wise, if, as proposed, half the production of coal 
in India is removed , from the sphere of competi- 
tion, the rigours and abuses of competition will 
be intensified on the other half and consuming 
interests apart from Railways and Steel Works 
would suffer heavily. 


Under the Member-in-charge of Fuel etc. 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, there should 
he a price fixing Committee or Board consist- 
ing of representatives of the Government, 
pruducers and consumers — with Chairman 
appeinted by Government. 


Question. 32: --This should be worked out on a 
suentific basis taking selected grade as the stand- 
ard and proportionately lower prices for coals 
with higher ash, it being borne in mind that 
there is reason to reduce the prices of high ash 
coals further after they are worked out on the 
above basis because of the fact that railway freight 
at presentis the same for selected grade coal or 
high ash coal and the consumer of high ash coal 
pays so much freight for the extra ash percen- 
tage over the standard. 


‘he cost of production of inferior grade coal is 
verv much lower than of high grade coal because 
the mining operations are simple and the equip- 
ment required four such mining does not cost 
much. ‘This should also be taken into consider- 
ation in tixing the difference between high grade 
and low grade coals. 

The present difference between high grade and 
low grade coal prices as fixed by the Control is too 
narrow with the result that inferior grade coal pro- 
ducers with their low costs are said to make a 
margin of profits of Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per ton, where 
as the producers of high grade coal owing to their 
heavy investment in expensive machinery and the 
complicated nature of their mining operations, are 
said to make a profit of Re ! to Rs. 2 per ton. 
This leads to tow grade producers diverting the 
labour from high grade mines by offering them 
better direct and indirect emoluments with the 
result that production of high grade.coal suffers. 
This may be examined and rectified as far as 
possible. 


Question 33 :— 


a 


Naturally, in the absence of price being 
regulated by the demand and _— supply 
factors, the basis of price-fixation would be 


what it would cost to produce a ton of coal in 
normal conditions, sufficient allowance being 
made for keeping the labour contented and 
healthy and maintaining the plant in mechanical 
efficiency both from the point of view of main- 
tenance and conservation plus a certain per- 
centage of profit. 

As conditions in Indian mines vary so much 
from mine to mine and the cost of winning low 
grade coal is ever so much cheaper than the cost 
of winning high grade coal, as shown in our reply 
to question 32, it is not possible to work out any 
basis with scientific accuracy. ‘Therefore, an 
ad hoc basis will have to be adopted separately, 
one for inferior grade coal and the other for high 
grade coal on a rough estimate. 
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As regards what element: of profit should be 
included in the price, due allowance should be 
made for the fact of coal mines being a wasting 
asset and for fact that the whole tonnage contain. 
ed in a mine can not be ultimately won but only a 
percentage of it. 


Question 34 :-- 


Ultimately when the 
rationalised and the Central Marketing Agency 
under Government control functions, tha 
middlemen’s commission would be automati- 
cally eliminated. During the war, the commission 
which in peace times was upto a maximum of 4 
annas per ton, was considerably increased by the 
Coal Control Department. The Indian Mining 
Association and the Coal Consumers’ Association 
of India made representations to Government 
in this regard which met with some success. 
We think the Government should use its influence 
to restrict the commission to thoe middle- 
men who assume delervd.rz risk and the ‘scale 
should be based on pre-war practice. 


coal industry is 


Question 36 :-~ 
TAXATION 
The present cesses are :— 
is. a. ps. 
(}) dhavia Mines Boacd of Health 
(oa rvis 1g), “s ae 0 5.78 per ton 
(2) Sharia Water Board (9, despatch) 0 0 9 iy 
(3) Contzal Reseue a 0 0 2.5 i 
(4) Saad Stowing 7 0 2 0 ‘ 
(5) Rowi CS ws 3 00 2 53 
(6) Coal Production Faal Cos ,, 1 4 0 - 
(7) Coal Minus W ilfae Cess ry 0 4 ¢6 F 
1 Il 7:26 


In addition, there is a further road c2ss of 
one auna in the rupee assessed on profits, .also a 
choukidary tax of Rs. 110-per vear on th@basis of 
75 units of housing accommodation. There is 
also a soft coke cess of two annas per ton on des- 


patches. 


The existing taxation of the industry through 
various cesses for providing public services and 
necessary amenities to labour and for stowing in 
the interest of the coal inlustry as a whole ars 


justified in our opinion. 


Most of these cesses are on despatches except 
Sharia Mines Board of Health cess which is on the 
basis of raisings. The latter cess a!so should be on 
despatches. - The choukidary tax shoul: also be 
on the basis of despatches be:ause the manner in 
which it is at present levied discourage building 
of houses for labour. Further all these various 
cesses should be consolidated into one and admin- 
istered by one Central authority under which 
the various Boards of Health, Water board ate. 


should function. 
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National and International Commercial Policies 
Question 36. 

As stated in our replies to Questionnaire 1, 
we are against export of Indian coal, either 
coking or steam, from the point of view of 
conservation of reserves of such coal for the use 
of future generations, but with this proviso that 
when in the near future coal washing processes 
reduce the high ash of our inferior grade coals and 
low ash Coal available in large quantities com- 
parable in quality to coal exported by South 
Africa etc. it will then be time to consider 
an export policy. 

Leaving South Africa apart in the present 
political tension between India and South Africa, 
there are three other countries—Australia, U.K., 
Eastern part of South China, which may be able to 
export good quality coal, either coking or steam 
to India which may be used for bunkering etc. and 
take back our good quality iron ore of which we 
have super-abundant supplies, easy terms being 
arranged for freight by chartered boats, with 
assured return cargo. This question should be 
studied by experts and if it emerges as a practical 
proposition, necessary arrangements should be 
made with these countries by trade agreements, 
with aview to conservation of our better grade 
coal. 


Question 37. 
India by international convention —has 
agreed to limit the maximum hours of 


work per shift and to stop female labour working 
underground. The former had no _ perceptible 
effect on the industry and though the elimination 
of female labour at present leads to reduction in 
production, production is expected to reach 
normal levels as soon as more male labour be- 
comes available. Our production will depend 
more and more on the efficiency of colliery labour 
and therefore taking a long term point of view, ‘it 
is desirable for our country to follow gradually 
the lead of international conventions to improve 
the standard of life of our colliery workers it being 
understood the Government will allow the industry 
a certain lag of time to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. 


Ill.--Conservation of a Grade Metallurgical 
0a 


Questions 38, 39, 40, 41, 
comments. 


Question 44. 

Owing to shortage of coking coal, during 
recent years, the supply of good quality coking 
coal to Steel works had to be supplemented from 
inferior grade coking coals with which they were 
blended the quantities despat hed to steel works 
of good quality and inferior coa also varied ; in the 
circumstances no uniform ble, led mixture could 
be assured from day to day. Th 1s, owing to varia- 
tions in the constituents of coal in the blend used, 
blast {furnace practice suffered and the quantity 
and ysality of coke oven and blast furnace gases 
also varied from day to day, with the result that 
the best economies in the utilization of coal and 
the resulting coke oven and blast furnace gases 
became impracticable. Without regularity of 
supply in definite proportions of good quality 
coking coal and inferior grade coking coal required 
for blending and without uniformity of ash in 


42, and 43. No 


the inferior grade coal, economic use of coal and 
its derivative gases is not possible. When wash- 
ing of inferior grade coal by heavy liquid separa- 
tion processes makes it possible to reduce the ash 
content of such coals and the steel industry can 
buy for blending pur poses from the Central Mar- 
keting Organisation washed coal with specified 
percentage of ash, it will be then possible for the 
steel industry to put its coal and gas practice on 
a scientific basis. Therefore fuel research in this 
country should direct itself more energetically 
towards heavy liquid sep aration processes fo) 
reducing ash content of our inferior coals anc 
secondly the Government should, through iti 
other technical experts, devise a cheap washin; 
plant to suit the general needs of Indian coals 
made as far as possible from material available ir 
the country, since the present highcost of washin; 
plants would discourage their use. 

As regards foreign technical advice, unles 
these experts are used to coal of similar variation 
as Indian coal, they may not be of great hel 
before ‘ they have studied Indian conditions. 


Question 45. 


The reasons for restricting the use o: 
metallurgical coal to iron and steel industries 
and other metallurgical works are :— 


(1) The estimated period of years good quality 
coking coal will last has not been estimatec 
by practical mining engineers who know thi 
difficulties of coal mining in operation bu 
by geologists. We would therefore take < 
more conservative estimate of the life o 
such reserves. 


(2) In the circumstances, public opinion can 
not tolerate the use of metallurgical cokin: 
coal for power or any other use, as it ii 
very much concerned over the fact tha’ 
this important raw material for the basi: 
iron and steel industry, taking an optimis 
tic estimate, is not likely to last more thar 
40 years approximately speaking. 


(3) The existing reserves of high grade cokin; 
coals have to be made to last as lon; 
as possible by blending them with inferio 
coals to make a suitable mixture for coking 
purposes. If these reserves are depleted 
for power and other purposes, there will 
be less of such coal available in future tc 
blend with inferior coals. 


(4) Restriction of metallurgical coal to metal: 
Jurgical uses will give an impetus to coal 
washing processes, as there will be a gene 
ral demand for insisting on high ash con 
tent of inferior grade coal being reduced 
by modern methods, as industries woulc 
not like to pay freight on higher percentage 
of ash than fifteen in good quality coal 
especially for long distance traffic. 


Question 46. 


Yes, but we do not see where the coking 
eoal is to come ‘from if a third and a 
fourth steel works are to be started in addition to 
the present two steel works, as the existing Coal 
Control is hard put to it to make adequate supplie: 
to them. It is rasonable that before such nev 
workers are started, there should be an asuranc 
from Government that the necessary coal for them 
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‘ill be forthcoming both in quality and quantity. 
Question 47. 


There should be legislation that metallurgical 
sal should not be used for purposes other than 
ietallurgical. 

The question, whether it would be advisable 
) restrict the traffic of coal from such coking coal 
rilieries to destination stations of steel works, 
‘quires study as the same colliery may win be- 
des coking coal, other qualities of coal and unless 
1e Steel works are prepared to take the latter 
iso, the restriction suggested would not be a 
ractical proposition. 

Question 48. 

We do not think such a contingency will 
tise as the existing two Steel Works and their 
stensions and the new steel works that 
iay be under Government consideration will 
quire all the coal that will be produced. 


It is however, possible that among existing 
»king coal collieries there may be some nearly 
xhausted and though their operations may be 
ipported by stowing, they may reach a condition 
hen stowing would not be an economic proposi- 
on, for instance if 5 tons of sand are required to 
e stowed to win one ton of coal. Such exhausted 
yllieries when they reach this stage should be 
iken over by the State to be worked later in the 
iterests of the country when the higher price of 
dking coal that may obtain in future may ~per- 
iit the winning of such expensive coal. 

Question 49. 

Progress has to be made in __ technical 
dequacy, administrative efficiency and sense 
- responsibility to the public in State services 
afore they can be entrusted with the operation 
ad management of industries on behalf of the 
yuntry and we do not think India is yet ready 
» assume this responsibility of owning and. 
perating coal mines whether containing 
ietallurgical or any other coal. 
IV.—Conserva'tion of High Grade Steam Coal 


Question 50. 

This term High Grade. Steam Coa] is only 
lative; it does not mean that the 
lishergarh, Poniati, Kurasia and Pench Valley 
yals which are classed under High Grade Steam 
oal can be compared with the first quality 
eam coals of U. K. and U.S.A. but that among 
ndian steam coals they are of superior quality. 


Question 51, 

“ Wasteful use *” is a relative term. If 
uch high grade steam coals have been 
1 the past used for export purposes without 
nsuring that looking long ahead there would 
e sufficient reserves of such good coal for this 
ountry for its own use, when the country with 
ts population further increased and its indus- 
ries multiplied would require for its own need 
ll such superior coal, again if such coal was 
ised for power purposes where inferior coal would 
lo, then such uses for export and steam raising 
‘ould be called wasteful from the point of view of 
he country’s long term economy. Our view, 
therefore, is that export of such coal should be 
srohibited as soon as conditions in South East 
\sia—Burma, Ceylon, Malay States—are normal 


and they should be left to import their re- 
quirements from Australia, South Africa etc. 
Also for local use wherever possible low grade 
steam coal should be used in place of this high 
grade. coal for power purposes. The proposed 
regional production and distribution of coal will 
help in the matter and so will the general use of 
washing plants. When washing plants make 
available sufficient tonnage of high ash coal re- 
duced to 15% ash, that will be the time to 
consider export markets. 


Further the conservation of this class of coat 
should be also considered from the point of 
view of its use as a raw material for further 
chemical industries. These industries are just 
beginning to arise but we must look ahead and 
see that their future development is not thwart- 
ed by the lack of high grade gas coal. 


As it is very desirable for the public to know 
what approximately are the reserves of high 
grade steam or gas coal in the country, the Gov- 
ernment should have a survey made by expert 
geologists and mining men. 

Question 52. 
Please see our reply to question 51. 
Question 53. 

The arguments expressed in our reply to 
question 49 against the State owning and 
operating metallurgical coal also apply in the 
present case of high grade steam coal. 


V.—Conservation Generally 
Questions 54, 55, and 56. Nocom ments. 


Question 57. 

Please see our reply to . Questionnaire [| 
under the heading ‘General’, where we 
have stated that stowing should be com- 
pulsorily enforced for all coals as coal, whether: 
metallurgical or steam, is a most valuable asset 
for the use of generations yet unborn and as 
such the major cost of stowing should he borne 
by the State as it is the custodian of the interests 
of future generations who will mostly benefit by 
the stowing of different kinds of coal as proposed 
by us. 

Question 58. 

Stowing in the interests of conservation of 
all coals should be made as cheap as 
possible and from that point of view it is de- 
sirable Government should acquire sand rights 
and deliver sand for stowing free of cost. This 
proposal is included in our general suggestion 
that the State should bear the major part of the 
total expense, since the chief beneficiaries of all 
stowing round stowing will be the future citizens, 


Question 59. 
As we have suggested that the mineral 


rights belonging to lessors should be taken 
over by the State, this question does not arise. 
Questions 60 and 61. No comments. 


Question 62. 

As recommended by our President 
elsewhere, we. urge “the development of 
electric power from the low grade coals of Bengal 
and Bihar by the establishment of 2 or 3 
large power hoyses in the colliery area, in colla- 
boration with the Central Government, the 
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Governments of Bengal and Bihar, the Railway 
Board and the existing large distributors of 
electric energy in these areas, these power houses 
to supply the necessary power for industries 
and agriculture in these provinces as well. as 
for the electrification of the Railways within 
a range of 100 to 150 miles from Calcutta. The 
advantages of the scheme are (a) relative preserva- 
tion of first class coal required for metallurgical 
purposes (the stocks of which are very limited) 
which is being used for steam raising in locomo- 
tive-and for power generating purposes ; (6) 
large consumption _ and better utilization of low 
grade coals which are being neglected in spite of 
their immense potential and existing supply ; (c) 
concentrated use of low grade coal in wo or three 
larger power houses. will make it practicable to 
utilize its byproducts; (d) considering that it 
takes 3 days for coal wagons to reach Calcutta 
from collieries and 3 days for their return from 
Calcutta to collieries, the supply of electricity to 
Bengal etc., from the proposed power houses in 
the coal-fields and the suggested electrification of 
the Railways will greaily relieve the wagon short- 
age and the serious congestion in traffic as it 
will mean. so much less coal to be transported 
for locomotive power and generation of electricity 
towards Calcutta side and other places ; (e) the 
electrification of the Railways proposed, which 
will require skilled labour, will give an impetus 
to technical education in the Eastern Provinces; 
(f) and strategically a power station in Colliery 
area would be less vulnerable to air raids, 100 
to 150 miles away from Calcutta. 


In some quarters the following objections have 
been raised against this scheme:— 


(a) That there is not sufficient water in the 
colliery area to enable such large power 
houses to operate. The answer to this 
objection is that by damming the river 
concerned, not only sufficient water can be 
obtained but it will obviate the danger 
of annual floods from rivers like 
Damodar; secondly, in ‘the dry s2ason, 
water from the pits after due treatment 
should be available. 


(b) That the density of traffic between collier- 
ies and Calcutta would not justify electri- 
fication of Railways between these areas. 
Our reply is that this is taking a narrow 
view of the proposal limited to the present 
experience. It is natural to expect that 
the development of cheap electric power 
in the coalfields from low grade coals will 
lead to an intensification of the existing 
tendency for industries to be established 
near coalfields, not to speak of the fact that 
the greater vulnerability of the Calcutta 
area. to air attacks in the present and fu- 
ture wars is and will be instrumental in 
industries preferring a location near the 
coalfields to a site near Calcutta. 


(c) That industries in Calcutta will suffer in 
case of a breakdown in the transmission 
line etc., from power houses in collieries to 
Calcutta. All over India, in the Punjab, 
Madras and Bombay and all over the 
world, industries supplied with energy 


from long distance power houses put 
up with this slight risk which is reduced 
further every year by technological pro- 
gress. 


(d) That the electrification of the railways will 
not be justified as a commercial proposi- 
tion, since the cost of electrification will be 
extremely heavy and that the loss. of 
of transmission will be so great that it 
would be cheaper to haul coal to Calcutta 
and continue to generate electric power at 
Calcutta. Our answer to these objections 
is that whether it is a commercial proposi- 
tion or not should not be judged on the 
present estimates but on the probability of 
these areas being intensely developed in- 
dustrially in the post-war era, As re- 
gards transmission loss, it is common to all 
long distance transmission lines. We may 
urge that the scheme of power generation 
from low grade coal and electrification of 
railways between the colliery area and 
Calcutta should be judged as a whole, and 
when individual aspects of the scheme are 
subjected to criticism, it should not be 
forgotten that the indirect advantages of 
the scheme, namely the utilization of low 
grade coal on a larger scale so as to make 
the winning of by-products and econo- 
mic proposition are the saving of metal- 
lurgical coking coal from being used for 
steam purposes in industries and locomo- 
tives are immensely important for the 
country though these advantages could 
not be translated in “rupees, annas and 
pies.” 


Question 63. It low grade coals are sub- 
jected to low temperature carbonisation, after 
the recovery of by-products, some sort of coke 
will remain, This form of fuel is not popular 
among domestic consumers, as_ it breaks easily 
owing to very high percentage of ash. In order 
to improve on this, it is suggested that before 
high ash coal is carbonised, its ash should be 
reduced by the washing process, This may be 
experimented on by Government Fuel Research 
Department. 


Question 64. No comments. 
VI.—Mining Leases and Fragmentation 


Questions 65, 66 and 67. 


Question 68. Please see our reply to question 
7 of this Questionnaire. 


No comments. 


Question 69. Please see our reply to question 
3 of this Questionnaire under the sub-heading 
* Privately owned collieries belonginy to owners 
who are not consumers” for some of the difficul- 
ties of uneconomic collieries which may be des- 
cribed as collieries inadequate in size and invest- 
ment of capital to win and handle their coal effi- 
ciently. Such concerns in times of depression 
cannot hold their own and therefore the tendency — 
is to sublet portions of the assets held under direct 
lease. The subleases undergo the same pro- 
cess and fragmentation results. Also the pecu- 
liarly easy nature of the Jharia coal seams which 
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in the beginning lent themselves to easy working 
without much capital cost is also repsonsible for 
the large number of small collieries on the Jharia 
field. Heavy salamis paid to lessors generally 
from monies borrowed would also encourage such 
sub-leases either owing to the necessity of paying 
back the borrowed money or owing to the difficul- 
ty of recovering the salami from their uncertain 
profits in normal times. 


Question 70. Such holdings are not in the in- 
terest of the country. For some of its evils, please 
see our reply to question 3 under the sub-head 
‘* Privately owned collieries belonging to owners 
who are not consumers.” The greatest harm 
such holdings do consists in the damage they cause 
to the reserves of coal in their property and neigh- 
bouring property by their unscientific manner of 
trying to win coal anyhow. 


Question 71. Legislation should be enacted 
to ensure that areas leased in future are of proper 
economic size and the lessee has adequate capital 


to work the property on modern lines over a long - 


period of years. State ownership of mineral 
rights implemented by legislative powers for amal- 
gamation of leases, where possible or desirable 
is the remedy. Though the compulsory powers 
to amalgamate need not be enforced, the fact 
that the power is there would enable voluntary 
combinations to be formed. In this connection, 
please see our remarks regarding small collieries 
in our reply to question 10 of this Questionnaire. 


VI1.—Opening of New Coalfields, 
Question 72. No comments. 


VIII.—-Administrative Measures. 


Questions 73, 74 and 75," Please see-our 
reply to question 35 and question 2 of this 
Questionnaire. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF M/S. D.C. Driver anp A 
FaRQUHAR REPRESENTING THE COAL CONSUMERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Question.—Could you tell us something about 
your Association ? 


Answer.—Our Association was formed last year. 


with a view to guarding as far as possible coal 
consumers’ interests. When we found that the 
producers formed an association of their own 
called the Selected Trade Association or something 
of that sort, for the sale of coal, we thought that 
some sort of an organisation on the part of impor- 
tant consumers would be desirable and with that 
object the Association was formed. It 
consists of major cement companies, the 3 major 
iron and steel works, some cotton mills etc. and 
the total membership comes to 62. 


Another object in our forming this Association 
was that we should educate the people as regards 
this big question of conservation which will become 
a more important problem in the second or third 
generation henceforth, not to speak of its impor- 
tance even for the present generation. 


Question.—-In your memorandum you have em- 
phasised in many places what you call a co-ordina- 
ted sequence of extraction. Is it your opinion 
that this should be enforced without regard to the 
requirements of the market ? 


Answer.—No. This is a reference merely to 
extraction which must alse depend on the demand 
of the market. We intend that the production 
of coal must be rationalised ; but if the consump- 
tion of coal is not rationalised, this co-ordinated 
sequence cannot be adopted. To each seam 
must be allotted a particular class of industry 
that can consume it and in that way a co-ordimated 
sequence of extraction is possible. 


Question.--Your view seems to be that stowing 
for conservation is necessary for all grades of coal. 
Should not short term economic considerations 
influence a decision in this matter ? Is it your 
opinion that stowing for the purpose of conserva- 
tion should be adopted in respect of all grades 
of coal ? 





Answer.—Yes, certainly where stowing is neces- 
sary to prevent destruction of assets. For all 
grades of coal from the point of view of the present 
generation as well as future generations, because 
coal is a very important asset. It is a valuable 
thing for hundreds of years, irrespective of the 
present economic considerations. 


Question—You have stated _ that wasteful 
methods of coal extraction still continue. Could 
you give us some instances ? 


Answer.—Well. It is well known that in cer- 
tain places in Jharia coalfield to-day this waste- 
ful.method of extraction results in at least 40 per 
cent of the coal being wasted. That is in actual 
extraction, without adding the additional quantity 
in barriers, buildings, etc. 


Question.—Those barriers which are responsible 
for the loss of coal, potential loss of coal, are really 
determined by the terms of the leases. 


Answer.—Barriers may or may not be stipulated 
in the lease but are provided for under the I.M. 
Regulations in all Collieries. On a boundary 
between two lease holders it is incumbent on 
both lease holders to leave a barrier along the 
common boundary. 


Question.—Are there any prominent factors in 
present extraction methods which lead to waste? 


Answer.—Mining of thick seams without stowing 
causes loss of large quantities of coal. 


Question.—Should not the cost of stowing be 
borne by the owners. 


Answer.—We are stowing for the future genera- 
tion and the custodian of the future generation is 
Government. I would not suggest that the 
owners should pay. 


Question.—Have you any idea in regard to what 
portion of the expenses should be borne by the 
State ? 


Answer,—Certain progressive operators of Col- 
lieries have already adopted voluntary stowing. 
Inorderto get sand supplies from the Damodar 
river, aerial ropeways have been put in, to trans. 
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port sand for individual operators but there has 
been little or-no co-ordination. If the scheme 
came within the jurisdiction of Government and 
it was incumbent on them to make supplies of 
sand to the pit-head, then more co-ordinated 
schemes could be arranged and duplication of 
aerial ropeways avoided. 


Question.—-What about sand supplies ? 


Answer.—-All sand supplies at the moment are 
under the jurisdiction of private parties and 
agreement must be entered into with them for 
supplies on a royalty rate. Further potential 
users of the sand for stowing are not convinced 
that there are adequate quantities in the Damodar 
river. This is a matter for further investigation. 
Whatever happens, however, sand supplies should 
be delivered free at the colliery surtace point of 
stowing. 


Question—In your opinion, export of high 
grade coal should be definitely prohibited ? 


Answer.—Certainly. 


Question.— Will it have any influence, conditions 
as they are today, on overseas demands for Indian 
coal? 


Answer.—Overseas demands should be met 
from countries which have surplus coal reserves 
of the quality they require. These requirements 
of overseas countries should not be permitted to 
further deplete the already short reserves of our 
best coals, As a temporary measure until such 
countries can adjust themselves only non-coking 
coals should be exported. Alternatively coal 
washing should be adopted to improve our inferior 
coal seams of non-coking nature and if it is proved 
that there is a supply beyond the needs of this 
country exports of this class of coal can be 
maintained. It is not in the interest of India, 
however, to expert such raw material and it js 
better for the economy of the country that all 
coal should be utilised for producing manufactured 
materials. On no occasions should gas coal be 
exported from the Dishergarh or Poniati seams 
since they are valuable reserves and also in danger 
of exhaustion. 


Question.— You have suggested at p. 5 of your 
Memorandum ‘‘when the lower grades coal is 
washed and de-ashed in future, it will be then 
considered whether it should not be made available 
for export”’. 


Answer.—If the coal is washed and de-ashed 
and if the percentage of ash is reduced to 13 to 14, 
then that coal should be exported, provided it is 
not a coking coal. 


Question.—You are aware that, in the process 
of washing, the coal is to be crushed to sizes perhaps 
about less than 1”. Is that class of coal suitable 
for export ? 


Answer.—Many people have a very great mis- 
understanding of the various processes by which 
coal can be washed. It is not necessary that coal 
should be crushed except in certain cases for 
washing. The chance Plant and others can also 
wash coal and at the same time produce a good 


size of steam coal 5” cube. Some Plants are even 
washing coal larger in size than 5”. 


Question.—Is it your opinion, that adopting a 
process of washing which will leave a washed 
coal of the 5” size will necessarily give us good 
results ? 


Answer.—Certain makers of washing plants 
can give guarantees to clean coal by washing and 
give a steam size as indicated in the previous 
question viz. 5” cube.’ No doubt it may be 
beneficial to crush the coal to a fine size before 
washing in the casc of metallurgical coal since 
the coal is to be crushed in any case _ before 
converting into coke. It is not essential that 
this should be done for market steam coal. 
This is a question for further research. 


Question.—Then the statement requires quali- 
fication. 


Answer.—Yes. It is a question for further 
rescarch as far as metallurgical coal is concerned 
but certain types of coal washing plants can 
definitely give that steam coal size. 


Question.—-Even if 5” size coal is obtained, do 
you consider that would be an :Jeal size for ex- 
port and bunkers. 


Answer.—It does not matter what the size of 
the coal is, provided it can be used, and 5” size 
is most suitable for the purpose. 


Question Your recommendation about ban- 
ning the export of coal. Does it cover also bunker 
supplies ? 


Answer.--Bunker supplies would come to about 
9 to 10 lakhs a year and ultimately if you find that 
quantity of coal should be saved, it should be 
possible for us to get foreign coal into India for 
bunkering purposes. With washing there should 
be sufficient for Bunkering. 


Question.—Get foreign coals into India ? 


Answer.—Foreign coals have been brought to 
India in the past and it is a question of econo- 
mics. 


Question.—From where ? 


Answer.—From Australia and, if the present 
political conditions ease, from South Africa, 
We should not allow sentimentality to cloud 
our views ; I think it would be in the country’s 
interest, because our coal which is very important 
for us will be saved. 


Question—Are you quite sure that similar 
problems do not face South Africa snd Australia? | 


Answer.—So far as Australia is concerned, they 
are going to increase the production very largely. 
Somewhere I have suggested that a time might 
come ,when we might import coal from Australia 
and the East coast of China and, if necessary, 
from U.K. in chartered boats and send them 
back our best quality iron ore of which there is a 
great surplus. We are exporting iron ore at 
present to England. When a joint arrangement 
is made possible, we shall send them our iron ore 
and bring back from there good quality coal. 
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Question.— You have suggested that Govern- 
ment should put up a Central washing plant. 
Have you taken into considerations all the econo- 
mic factors attached thereto? 


Answer. Yes. Unless we make a complete 
survey of the physical and chemical properties 
of all coals it would not be possible to have a 
central washing plant because our coals vary so 
much in the ash content and other properties. 
After the survey is made, that should be our 
objective, either a private company should put 
up central washing plants or Government may 
render that service to the trade. This question 
should await a complete survey of all coals. 


Question.— You are assuming that the respon- 
sibility is that of Government and not of the 
consumers or producers. Is there any parallel in 
the world where Government has instituted and 
taken the responsibility? Is it a common practice? 


Answer.—The common practice is that private 
interests, in other countries have instituted their 
own. central washing plants. But in this country 
the conditions are usually different from those 
in other countries and my main consideration 
was how are we yoing to help small collieries in 
washing their coals ? 


Question.—You are afraid of the increase that 
will inevitably happen in the cost of coal. 


Answer.—The price will inevitably increase on 
account of washing charges and the rejections 
from washing which will have an adverse effect 
on production cost. The consumer, however, 
who finds it necessary to have this coal will doubt- 
lessly be prepared to pay a reasonable price. 
Owners of small Collieries and small productions 
will not be in a position to find the capital cost 
for installing a washing plant and some sort 
of central washing scheme must be essential to 
meet such conditions. Experience of the past 
has shown that such small Colliery operators will 
not combine for the purpose and only a central 
scheme backed by Government finance or by a 
private concern with the necessary capital could 
undertake such a proposition. Since this isa 
matter which affects the country generally, the 
proposition should be sponsored and backed 
by Government. 


Question.-You have suggested that the railways 
equip themselves to cope with the traffic, coal 
traffic, at its peak period? 


Answer.—Yes, 


Question.—-You will agree that they will require 
considerable additions to the rolling stock to cope 
with the peak demand? 


Answer.—The railways have recently explained 
that the wagon supply shortage and the loco 
shortage is chiefly due to heavy repair problems. 
It is obvious that a sufficient allowance is not 
made for these. If th y are not prepared to 
make additions for maximum loads at the p:esent 
time, what are they going to du with tie 1apidly 
increasing normal loads due to the further de- 
velopment of the country, The railways ars 
public carriers and must be in a position not 
only: to deal with norma] traffic but also to take 
loads as in the case of other public utility 
companies such as electric power concerns who 


instal.equipment to meet such maximum conditions, 


Question.—I am asking whether you will require 
the railways to equip themselves to meet the 
peak demand ; though a portion of the rolling 
stock will necessarily lie idle in the slack months? 

Answer.—Not necessarily; if, more of the 
rolling stock was taken to the workshops during 
the slack periods for repair the railways would be 
in a better position to handle maximum demands. 


Questiow.—It means extra expenditure which 
may involve increases in freight. 


Answer.—-The railways adopt a short-sighted 
policy. If they were in a position to meet alli 
the traffic offered. to them there would be neo 
necessity for an increase in freight rates. In 
fact the railways are not only hampering the 
development of industrial concerns but are losing 
revenue through being unable to meet the demands 
of traffic. 


Question.—So you will advocate more rolling 
stock in spite of increase in freight. 

Answer.—I would still advocate increase in the 
rolling stocks of locos of the railways even if it 
did necessitate increase in freight rates. With 
the developments in progress for industrialisation 
in the near future what is the peak demand at 
present will become normal at a very early date. 
if immediate action is not taken by the Railways 
to meet peak demands now they will again be 
too late to meet normal demands in the future. 


Question.— Would you agree that with increased 
industrialisation, that is more production of 
industrial goods it is possible that the slack season 
and the busy season may disappear? 


Answer-—I should think so on account of 
increasing mechanisation at the mines. 


Question.—You have expressed an opinion that 
the present control of distribution should continue 
until the railways can show a sufficiency of wagons. 
What is your thought on the statement that the 
system of priorities gives an undue or unfair 
advantage to producers of high grade coal ? 


Answer.—lf high grade coal is required for 
certain important basic industries, how are we 
we to avoid that ? It is only an incident in the 
whole case ; if good quality coal is required by 
basic national industries like iron and steel and 
others, we have got to take coal from producers 
of high grade coal and if by giving priority to 
those basic industries, other kinds of coal 
suffer, I don’t see what alternative there is. 


Question.—F rom your experience and knowledge 
of Indian coals what do you think is the practicable 
range of reduction in ash content we can look 
forward to by washing ? 


Answer.—From the research work already done 
it appears that the ash content of nearly all our 
seams cannot be reduced by washing by more 
than 4% to 5%. It is not a question of ash alone 
but one of consistency. I should say this applies 
not only to the metallurgical industry but also to 
other consumers of coal. I would also say that 
most beneficial results from a washing plant in 
India would be the decree of consistency obtained 
in the quality of coal. The metallurgical industry 
for example can operate on 15% ash basis but 
this must be consistent and steady. 
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Question.—-Would you consider coal of an ash 
content ranging from 35 to 28% as inferior coal? 


Answer.—Yes, very inferior. I may say that a 
former Chief Inspector of Mines in his evidence 
before the previous Committee of enquiry stated 
that anything over 20% of ash was not coal at 
all, 


Quesiion—1 am asking your personal view. 


Answer.—l shouldn’t like to commit myself 
on that like a previous Chief Inspector of Mines. 
The ash percentage depends on the particular 
purpose for which the coal is required. 


Question._-We have received a statement from 
two organisations of the industry tc the effect 
that certain consuming industries, iron and steel 
companies, in their own interests try to bring 
down market prices by offering their own coal 
for sale at a very competitive price although 
their own output has always been far below their 
requirements, thus forcing them to buy heavily 
from the market. 


Answer.— Before 1935 or 1936 Tatas were 
selling the coal because considering the contracts 
they had made with other companies for the 
supply of coal, now and then it happened that 
besides their own coal there was a surplus left. 
That is now an old question. Since 1935-.or 
1936 no more coal has been sold by the’ steel 
company but as regards the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company I understand fey several years 
they have also ceased to sell coal. So this question 
is not alive now. 





Question.—-You have suggested that the Rail- 
ways should offer to put up the sidings at their 
own cost. What do you consider the minimum 
output ot a colliery claiming this privilege of 
having a siding constructed at Railway cost? 


Answer.—Say about 6,000 tons a month, 


Question.—-What comments have you to make 
on the statement made before us by certain 
producers that this figure should be about 600 
tons a month for? 


Answer.—The adverse conditions created 
threugh colliery fragmentation have already been 
brought to your attention and the best means of 
subsidising colliery fragmentation is by the con- 
struction of small capacity sidings and this should 
be strictly limited and controlled. I have also 
been considering what authority should deal with 
this and | am afraid that there is not a suitable 
one at the present time. As long as fragmenta- 
tion is permitted and there is no controlling 
authority we shall still have small sidings where 
the production may even be less than 600 tons 
per month. The Chief Inspertor of Mines, however, 
might be sanctioned this authority, to control 
and sanction small sidings until an authority has 
been established. 


Question.—-Since the Chief Inspector of Mines 
is primarily concerned with safety, you 
think that this function should more appropriately 
be given to the Coal Commissioner ? 


Answer.--Yes, whoever the authority is provided 
fragmentation is controlled. 


Question.—In so far as coal is concerned there 
are certain prominent categories of administrative 
control which may be broadly classified as 
question of leases, regulating of mining method, 
safety, production, distribution, prices, research, 
labour, wages, amenities, education, sanitation in 
the fields, labour welfare, etc. In your opinion 
is it possible to divide up these categories into two 
broad headings. responsibility for one or the 
other to lie with the Central and Provincial 
Governments ? 


Answ:r.—So far as 1 have thought about the 
question, if the responsibility is divided the 
effciercy will not be there. It should be regulated 
from the centre because different Provinces have 
different points of view and if according to your 
system a broad procedure is adopted in one 
Province, say, in Bihar. and if the Bengal Govern- 
ment does not agree to adopt that procedure 
there would be confusion. So. taking things 
generally I would suggest that the control should 
be vested in the centre. 


Question._-Among the various advantages you 
have given usof the managing agency system, 
there are the provision of financial assistance, of 
technical assistance, nursing of collieries in times of 
depression and the economics of large scale pur- 
chase of stores, But assuming the various measures 
you have suggested for active participation by 
the State in the matter of administration of the 
coal industry, for instance, the setting up of a 
financial corporation for assistance to small indus- 
tries, centralised research, centralised marketing 
agency for regulation of use of all coal, etc., do 
you. still think there is place for the managing 
agency system ? 


Answer.—I interpret your question as follows : 
If. the Government helps coal industry in respect 
of the various items-~-giving of technical experts 
etc.,do you still think there is a place for the 
managing agency system? 


My experience is that Government may give 
financial help, as well as technical assistance, 
but it willbe a dilatory process and a lot of 
time will pass between the application for help 
and actual giving of it. At present under the 
managing agency system it will be a matter of 
weeks to arrange the financial assistance, but if the 
application is made to Government, then I am 
afraid, so many forms will have to be filed, so 
many enquiries held, so many referenccs made 
to the Finance Department that if the help is 
wanted in 1946 August, it may come somewhere 
in October 1947. That is my experience of 
the Government machinery as it operates in 
India to day. 


Question.._In the context of your representa- 
tive capacity of the Coal Consumers’ Association, 
I want to know your reactions to the formation 
groups or cartels amongst the producers such as 
the Calcutta Selected Coal Association and the 
effect of such combinations of producers or 
consumers’ interests. 


Answer.——In the past, in many countries, car- 
tels have gone adverse to the interests of consumers 
but in the present circumstances of India, I do 
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not think the Selected Coal Association will go 
against the interests of the consumers. 


Question.—In view of your remarks about 
Managing Agents, may I take it that you will 
welcome large-scale development of coal produc- 
tion units under the direction of Managing 
Agents? 


Answer.—lIf there.is no other alternative, then 
this Agency system should be continued. As 
far as the coal industry is concerned, there 
would have been no development of the coal 
industry without the help of the Managing 
Agents. 


Question.—As represcniative of the consumers, 
you consider there is no objection to the consumer 
interests owning their own properties of coal? 


Answer.----1 have no objection. 


Question.—Would you also say that they sho Id 
not have any disproportionate ownership of such 
coal mines? 


Answer.—-They should not. Jf Tatas had owned 
more mines it would have been to their advantage 
but it might not have heen in the interest of the 
country. My opinion would be that 40 or 50 
per cent would be supplied from their own colli- 
eries provided the balance is guaranteed from other 
sources. 


Question.—Regarding the Railways? 


Answer.—The same principle can be applied to 
railways. 


Question.—-What are the particular advantages 
of State acquisition of mineral. rights ? 


Answer.—They arise from the point of view of 
nationalisation. This question might come up 
30 or 40 or even 50 years hence. This will be the 
first step to nationalisation. The policy of the 
country gradually tends towards nationalisation, 
IT do not say immediately. You must lay the 
foundation by acquirmg mineral rights now. 
Because if you were to do it 30 or 40 years hence 
it may be more complicated still. 


Question.—If the Government were to take 
part in and direct the issue of new leases and the 
terms of new leases and at the same time if there 
be a vigilant inspection department, would not 
the same purpose be served? 


Answer-No. You acquire these rights, I 
would say for the necessary nationalisation some 
time hence. 


Question.-And you seem to be convinced that 
‘nationalisation’ will come sooner or later, 


Answer.—Sooner or later it is sure to come. 
The tendency is like that. 


Question.—I am rather at a loss to reconcile 
your advocacy of the first step towards nationa- 
lisation and your great hesitancy in proposing 
measures to rectify the defects in the administra- 
tions of small collieries. You still advocate that 
with all the complications prevalent today in the 
matter of fragmentation, leasing of small holdings 


and that sort of thing, a voluntary basis would 
succeed. 


Answer.-I suggest that legislation should be 
enacted but too much use of it should not be 
made ; we should try to persuade the small colli- 
eries to group together and amalgamate volun- 
tarily. 


Question.—Since you drew your attention to the 
British parallel, are you aware of the fact that 
voluntary amalgamation proved a failure? 


Answer.—-Let us have first legislation on that 
line. We have the arm of law to effect amal- 
gamation. JI am merely sugaring the pill. 


Question.—-Have you any idea about the various 
defects about the mining leases to day ? 


Answer.—-Apart fromthe question of  frag- 
mentation which is encouraged by landlords, 
the other Chief defect is the absence of in-stroke 
and out-stroke rights which prevents centralised 
production on a large scale. Small properties 
do not justify the capital outlay necessary for a 
long period of operation. 


Question.__Keeping in view the recommenda- 
tions you have made about regulation of the 
use of coal, the effect may be either curtailment of 
production at certain individual units or closing 
down of certain collieries. Do you think there 
is a case for compensation in this respect? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—If£ so what would you think should 
be basis of compensation? 


Answer.—I would find out what is the tonnage 
of coal left in the mine and on that basis I would 
acquire the property and the compensation would 
be on that basis. 


Question-—-You suggested you would acquire 
the property ; that would mean that you would 
like the State to acquire such mines as are affected 
by drastic regulations on the matter of use of 
coal? 


Answer.—\ am mainly thinking of metallurgical 
coal mines. 


Question.—Has not similar curtailment of out- 
put been known in other industries ? 


Answer—Yes. I think the sugar industry 
orders were passed by the Bihar Government 
and there certain sugar mills closed down without 
compensation but the conditions of the sugar 
industry are not analogous to the conditions of 
the coal industry ; at the time when the sugar 
restriction order was passed there was so much 
production of sugar and so little supply that even 
if the restriction was not imposed the sugar mills 
which were closed down, would not have made 
any amount of profit. But, we are not going 
by that instance and use that parallel for the 
coal industry. The coal industry is in quite a 
different state. Here the question of production 
exceeding demand does not arise and will not 
ari.c for sometime and besides the sugar industry 
is a seasonal industry. They buy sugarcane 
from outside and crush it at the mills. 
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Question-—You recommend acquisition by the 
State of certain mines which may suffer owing 
to drastic restrictions. A time may come when the 
market may demand opening up of those mines. 
Ts it your suggestion that the State should keep 
those mines as a sort of a reserve for future opera- 
tions by themselves ? 


Answer.— Yes. 


Question.—Question 10, Could you elaborate 
this suggestion of a holding company ? 

Answer.— As regards smaller collieries it is one 
of the solutions—one solution is amalgamation 
and another isa company to be started by smaller 
collieries so that as far as possible they may be 
rationalised in the holding company. Govern- 
ment should take a share. 


Question.—Do you think it is a practical sugges- 
tion that the smaller companies, by themselves 
or under direct inspiration from Government, 
will be able to form a holding company of this 
nature in view of the past history of the indus- 
try? 

Answer.—Yes. I had suggested that legisla- 
tion could be enacted first to amalgamate and with 
that hanging over them they will either amalga- 
mate voluntarily or they will see if it would not be 
better to start a holding company because the 
point of view of Government and the public is. that 
the smaller collieries are not able to rationalise 
themselves. 


Question.—It' has been suggested to us that if 
we were to rationalise the supply of coal to the 
Railways and to the Steel Works and keep a firm 
control on the quality of coal supplied to Railways 
as well as on the prices at which that coal is supplied 
we need not take any other steps in the matter of 
regulating the use of coal for the rest of the consu- 
mers. Do you agree with that ? 


Answer.—l don’t agree with that view. 


Question.—-Y¥ ou feel that the time has not come 
for a Central Marketing Agency. This Agency 
will help to stabilise the prices of coal as well as 
to ensure its utilisation in the best possible ma- 
nner. 


Answer.—Our view is that such an Agency 
destroys the freedom of trade of the collieries. 
Such a revolution should come gradually. An 
essential preliminary step is the chemical and 
physical survey of coals. Then we shall be able 
to tell them ‘“‘ You requize coal for brick manufac- 
turing ; you take this coal’. 


Questiow.—If they are dissatisfied with the 
supply? 

Answer.—They cannot be dissatisfied because 
the-coal will be generally surveyed and the physical 
and chemical properties of the particular kind of 
coal will be ascertained before it is offered to the 
brick-makers for use. 


Question —You have suggested under question 
29 that the return to competitive methods will be 
fatal and that Government control should continue 
with the priority system as at present enforced. 
How. long do you envisage that this state of 
affairs will continue and that the control should 
continue on the present lines? 


Answer—The control over distribution and 
price should continue till the country is ready 
with its marketing scheme and the control may 
be gradually merged into that scheme. 


Question.—You are not advocating this control 
because of the very great shortage of coal ? 


Answer—No. But more as a prelude to the 
larger rationalisation scheme. 


Question.—Why do you say that the cost of 
production of inferior grade coal is very much lower 
than that of higher grade coal ? 


Answer.—The selected grades of coal are being 
produced from the mines which are mechanised. 
A great bulk of the inferior coal has been produced 
without any mechanisation and from shallow 
depths. 


Question.— What are your views on the question 
of small size holdings or fragmentation. We are 
told that no colliery large or small that is working 
at present can be described as an “ uneconomic 
holding”. 

Answer.—No colliery large or small at present 
is an uneconomic holding, because the consump- 
tion demand in the county is greater than produc- 
tion. But if the swing is to the other side, that 
is when the production is greater than the demand 
then I am quite certain that 50 per cent of these 
small. holdings will again become uneconomic, 
as they had been. 


Question. What are the objections to small 
collieries ? 


Answer.—Well, my principal objection to the 
small holding is : As they must comply with the 
terms of the leases, the mining regulations, there 
is bound to be loss of coal in barriers. 


Question.—It was put to us yesterday that the 
loss of coal in big collieries is greater than in the 
small ones. 


Answer.—l do not think so. 


Question.—Do you think the present prices of 
coal are reasonable ? 


Answer.—I think, so far as good quality coal 
is concerned, it is reasonable. For the inferior 
grade coal, I would suggest that the same propor. 
tion that existed before the war between good 
quality coal and inferior quality coal should be 
preserved. 


Question.—What about the prices of soft coke 
and hard coke ? Do you think they are reason- 
able ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Is it not the case that as far as 
the present circumstances go, many of the indus- 
tries would be prepared to pay higher prices, 
provided they were assured of a steady supply? 


Answer.—That is so. 


Question.—On the subject of marketing of coal 
your view is that the existing control by Govern- 
ment over distribution should continue until it 
can be replaced by a Central Marketing Agency 
and that the Central Marketing Agency van only 


come into being when there are sufficient data 
available for the use of all coals to be regulated. 
That is to say, certain types of consumers will ‘be 
told that they can only use certain types of coal. 
ts that correct ? 


Answer.—-That is correct. 


Question.—-That means that you, as Consumers’ 
Assen. of India, are suggesting to us that hence- 
forward and for ever no consumer shall have the 
right to the coal he wants and that research and a 
general survey will ascertain what quality of 
coal as regards ash and other things would be 
suitable to the particular industry. This view, 
i.e, regulation, does not tally with the views that 
have been expressed by certain others, In par- 
ticular, I refer to the speeches by representatives 
of the Bengal and Cawnpore Chambers of Comm- 
erce at the Jast Associated Chambers meeting 
when they ,were emphatic that the consumer 
should have the right to free choice of the coal 
he wants. 


Answer.—We are asking for rationalisation. 
We should not go back on the good things already 
achieved by the present control. 


Question.—-The point that I want to bring out 
is : the views you have expressed do not supersede 
the views that have been expressed on other 
ne by such people as the Cawnpore Cham- 

er. 


Answer.—From the consumers’ point of view, 
rationalisation is essential. 


Question.—Are you speaking for all consumers? 
for example, Cawnpore is a big consuming centre ; 
are any one from there members of your Associa- 
tion ? 


Answer.—Yes, some factories are our mem- 
bers. 


Question Ahmedabad : are they members of 
your Association ? 


Answer.—Some of them are. Our Association 
consists of only industrial members consuming coal. 
The Associations you have mentioned may be 
biased by the large membership of non-consuming 
interests. 


Question.—Y our principal interests are iron and 
steel. 


Answer.—Besides Iron & Steel Cement indus- 
tries, some cotton mills, paper mills, Engineering, 
Chemical, Potteries, Electricity Supplying Com- 
panies, Sugar etc. 


48. Wrirren EvipENcE OF THE AHMEDABAD 
MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


een 


QUESTIONNAIRE [ 


Questicn 2.-The present output of coal in India 
ig not sufficient to meet the requirements of 
Industry and therefore my Committee are opposed 
to any export of coal from India. 
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Question '7.—The regarding of searns of ‘coal is 
necessary for the guidance of the consumers. 


Question 8.—The conditions of industries ‘are 
different all over India. It is, therefore, essonbial 
that the grading of coal for internal markets 
should be made compulsory in order to enable 
the consumers to make selections of coal according 
to their individual requirements. 





Question 13.—There are not adequate facilities 
for movement of coal due to shortage of wagous 
etc., therefore steps should be taken to increase 
wagons, siding etc. in order to cope up with the 
demand. 





Question 18.—Sidings are not given in all 
cases whenever it is possible to do so. Therefore 
my Committee are of opinion that in such ©as68 
facilities should be given immediately. 


Question 22.—The demand of coal by Textile 
Industry is continuous throughout the year and 
is not possible to stock large quantities at a parti- 
cular time. Therefore my Committee are not 
in favour of introduction of seasonal rates for coal 
industry. 


YS) 


hed ado 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF Mr. SHANTILAL MANGALDAS, 
(PRESIDENT) REPRESENTING THE ABMED- 
ABAD MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Question—You have stated in your brief memo- 
randum that you are in favour of the compulsory 
grading of coal for the internal markets. Would 
you go so far as to suggest that in order to utilise 
our coal resources in the best manner possible, 
a complete regulation of the use of. coal should 
be enforced ? 


Answer.—In view of the greater industrialisa- 
tion that is going to come in the country-—whioch 
must come to raise the standard of living, 80 to 
say—it is necessary that for some time to como, 
at least for 10 years, production of coal and dis- 
tribution should be controlled. Pre-war, the 
consumption was slightly less than production 
and so there was a problem as to how to deal with 
the surplus coal and we had to support exports. 
The position now has changed. In war time, 
many new industries have come to stay. They 
are using more coal and they will continue to do 
so. So, our view is that Government should 
continue to control distribution as well as prices 
for a fairly long period. 


Question.—At present there is a sort of rough 
and ready control. Have you any comment on 
it in regard to distribution ? 


Answer.—The method adopted is not actually 
scientific. So, we want the control to continue, 
but it must be more scientific. For that a thorugh 
investigation should be undertaken and consu- 
mers and producers should both be taken into 
greater confidence. As regards the control as it 
now functions, I would say that consumers are 
absolutely disatisfied with the quality of coal 
they are receiving, specially the Ahmedabad 
Millis. The supply of lower grades of coa from 
Bengal, a distance of 1200 miles, seems quite wrong. 
The longer the distance coal has to travel, the 
better the quality of it should be. 
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Question —Could you tell us what your pre- 
war sources of supply were roughly ? 


Answer.—There were two or three sources of 
supply to Ahmedabad. One was C. P. The 
others were C. I. and Bengal collieries. The 
nearer collieries’ coal should always be encouraged 
to go to the nearest consumers. We were getting, 
say 60 to 70 per cent of the coal from C.P. and 
C.I. collieries. The distance is nearer and it is 
more economical to burn that coal. It was upset 
during the war. Really, the C.P. and C.1. coal 
should have been exclusively used by the Admed- 
abad area, since it means less haulage. 


Question._—Were you completely satisfied with 
the performance of the C.P. and C.I. coal ? 


Answer—Yes. We must have C.P. and C. I. 
steam coal, then we shall be absolutely satisfied. 
We cannot use slack coal in our Lancashire boilers. 
The freight on coal from the nearer collieries 
should be so adjusted that it will never pay to 
burn Bengal coal in Ahmedabad. So, even 
without having a regulation of use, each mill will 
purchase C.P. and C.I. coal. 


Question.— Your present off-take of coal is 
about 600,000 tons a year. Are there any pro- 
jected developments in the next 2 to 5 years which 
may necessitate and insreased consumption» of 
cor! ? 


Answer.—-According to Government’s decision, 
no new mills are to be installed in British India 
inthe Ahmedabad and Bombay area. I am 
only talking about textile mills. But some States 
like Kathiawar and Baroda have been permitted 
to put up half-dozen or so textile mills, and they 
will require additional coal. 


Question—Do you think it is possible to 
regulate use in practice without some sort of 
controlled marketing ? 


Answer.—That may not be possible. But the 
freight rates can be readjusted. All the railways 
are now owned by Government. It may mean 
a little reduction in their earnings during the 
year. But I can say that if there is readjustment 
in freight rates so that it will be advantageous 
to have C.P. and C.I. coal, not even one ton of 
Bengal coal will be imported into Ahmedabad. 


Question.—-Do you agree that Government must 
retain control over marketing in its hands for the 
purpose of the regulation of the use of coal all 
over the country ? 

Answer—-l think so. Government -should 
control even the market, especially when the 
country is on the threshold of further industriali- 
sation. 

Question.—_Outside C.P. & C.T. coals, will there 
be any special requirements of the Ahmedabad 
mills from Bengal or Bihar ? 


Answer.—Yes, coking coal to a very small 
quantity, for smithy work. 


Question —Have you any views regarding the 
prices of coal ? 


Answer—Yes. The present prices we think, 
are on the high side, and the distinction in prices 
between colliery to colliery which existed pre-war 
does not exist now. So far better coal or inferior 
we pay the same price. The difference between 
slack coal and steam coal should be more than 
what it is now. It is much less at present as 
compared with pre-war Jevels. The increase in 
coal prices has placed textile mills using coal at 
a competitive disadvantage with mills using 
electricity as in Bombay. Pre-war a Bombay 
mill was paying X for electrical energy and we 
were paying Rs. 17 for our coal. Now, Bombay 
mills continue to pay X and we are required to 
pay Rs. 35. I don’t say that I am not earning 
a profit, but our cost is taken into the average 
of all other centres of India while fixing price 
The present cloth rates yield us © profit but 
Bombay gets C plus 3 or 4. If the present price 
of cloth is adjusted according to the Bombay 
cost, we would be no where, Ahmedabad is a 
national textile centre and if it is to exist in com- 
petition with other centres it must get a reason- 
able reduction in coal prices ov freight. 


Question.-Coming to an alternative source of 
power for Ahmedabad Mills you would continue 
to require some coal even if they are put on oil 
basis. 


What is the percentage of coal which you will 
require even if you go on to oil ? 


Answer,—If we go to oil we will not require 
any coal. But if we go to electricity we require 
coal for heating. 


Question.__If you go on to electrical working 
then you will need some coal for steam raising ? 


Answer.—Even if we go to electricity, the 
electrical power house will require the same 
amount of coal. Though conversion into elec- 
tricity may be a more efficient use of coal, 
what is gained on efficiency will be lost on the 
droppage in carrying the power from the power 
house to different mills, unless, of course, each 
mill has a separate generating unit 


Question.—You are aware that proposals are 
under consideration for converting the Ahmed- 
abad mills to the use of oil, What is your atti- 
tude ? 


Answer.—I want your influence now. I want 
you to report strongly. Ahmedabad is ready 
to go on oil but the present freight from Bombay 
to Ahmedabad for oil is so prohibitive that it 
does not pay to change to oil. These rates were 
kept prohibitive purposely because pre-war we 
were on all coal and the railways were not 
prepared to forego the freight on this coal in 
case we purchase oil. 


Question.—Let us take it step by step. Your 
Association representing all the textile mills in 
Ahmedabad is prepared for the conversion to 
oil burning. Are you in favour from the’ effi- 
ciency consideration ? 


Answer.—-We are prepared on certain consi- 
deration. They are that we must get our oil at 
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an economical rate compared to the price of coal. 
At present there is pressure from the Government 
upon us that we should go on to oil even at the 
present price which works to 25%, increase of 
cost. 


Question.—Suppose the price of fuel oil is brou- 
ght down would your Association be prepared 
to go in for oil ? 


Answer—-We are getting for 35 rupees a ton 
of coal and if it goes down to 30 rupees...... 


Question.—No body can guarantee future prices. 


Answer.— Why then should we change over 
unless there is a guarantee from the Government 
that at al] times the parity between the cost of 
oil and the cost of coal will be maintained by the 
adjustment of freight rates from Bombay to 
Abmedabad., 


Question.-You are aware that whatever oil 
is requived in this country has got to be imported. 
Will you be content to face the risks of stoppage 
of imports in times of emergency ? 


Answer.—\ am coming to that point. There 
will have to be another guarantee. In the event 
of oil ceasing to be imported the Ahmedabad 
mills should be permitted at once to switch over 
to coal. 


Question Are there any special advantages 
or disadvantages in these two methods, use of 
coal and use of oil ? 


Answer—tIn oil there are some advantages. 
There is cleanliness no clinkering, no disposal of 
ashes and you require less number of persons. to 
operate. 


Question.—Is it a very radical change in boilers 
and other equipment to convert from coal _to 
oil or vive versa ? 


Answer.—No. You have to spend about a lakh 
of rupees, that is all. 


Question.—Provided the two assurances you 
ask for are forthcoming, you will prefer to go 
on oil ? 

Answer.—We do not prefer to work on oil but 
we have no objection to take to oil. 


Question.—-Generally do you think that it is 
in the national interest that we should depend 
on imported sources of supply ? 


Answer.—It is not in the national interest. If 
there are figures to show that the available 
quantity of coal in the country will not meet coal 
requirement on further industrialisation of the 
country, then only may this be resorted to. 
Otherwise, from the national point of view, if 
there is a surplus of coal, we would not like to 
go in for foreign fuel. 


Question.—We are informed that the Ahmed- 
abad Electric Supply Co. is more or less doubling 
its power generation capacity. Has that plan 
been laid down after consultation with your 
Association ? 

Answer,—-Not after consultation. But during 
war-time when they could not get power plants 
so many mills applied for power at any price. 


That is why the Electricity Co. are planning an 
increase in capacity. 


Question.—-What is your idea about the mills 
drawing their power from a Central Electricity 
generating plant ? 


Answer.—-Unless it is a hydraulic electricity, 
the cost would be more than if we had our own 
generating plant. 


Question.—In Lahore we were told that thermal 
electricity can be gencrated almost as cheap as 
hydro-electricity. 


Answer.—lf that is so, our electric rates are 
prohibitive. I would request you to go into the 
question of electricity rates in Ahmedabad and 
try to reduce the present rates, because they are 
much higher than in Bombay . We are just 
preparing a representation on that. If the rates 
are reduced probably more mills will take to 
electrical energy. 


Question.—Even if you have own generating 
station you would still require some coal. Am 
T correct in assuming that 35°. of the present 
consumption will still be required ? : 


Answer.—Yes, it will be requin 4d. In the case 
of oil we do not want any coal at all. In the case 
of connection of electrical energy we require it. 


Quesiion.—Normally what would you consi- 
der a safe margin for carrying stocks in a textile 
mill ? 


Answer.-Normally we maintain one month’s 
stock. In ordinary times it is a safe margin, 


Question.—In Cawnpore they used to carry 
three to four months’ stock. Can you take stocks 
for that period or more ? 


Answer.—I do not think we can take stock for 
more than three months. Up to three months 
we can a¢comodate. 


Question._—Have you got anything to add ? 


Answer.—Yes. We should like to have ex- 
clusive monopoly of C.P. and C.I. coal for Ahmed- 
abad. 


Question.—Do you mean by ‘monopoly’ pre- 
ference of supply ? 


Answer.— Exclusive monopoly means we should 
be the first buyers of C.P. and C.I. coal. Then 
the freight rates should be adjusted in consulta- 
tion with us. We think, too, that the present 
transport facilities for coal are not satisfactory. 
Agra East Bank is the chief bottleneck for the 
wagons coming in on the metre gauge side. There 
are several mills in Gujrat. They are always 
short of coal because wagons cannot be trans- 
ferred from broad guage to metre guage at Agra 
East Bank. At Kandwa also there is difficulty, 
but Agra is the worst compared to others, 
Wherever—Ujjain, Kandwa or Agra—it is trang. 
ferred from board guage to metre, the work is 
poor and the labour is not proper, 


49 Werrrzen Evipence sent mn By INDIAN MINE 
Manacers’ ASSOCIATION, 


QUESTIONNAIRE I. 
PART J.---GENERAL. 


We consider that adequate control by the State 
over first workings, working seams in sections, 
depillaring etc. is necessary as the conditions 
which impressed The Coalfields Committee 1920 
and The Coal Mining Committee, 1937 to recom- 
mend State control for the above still pre- 
vails. 


So far as the control of the first workings and 
working of seams in sections, isolation of workings, 
dimensions and positions of barriers and mcasures 
to extinguish fires are concerned, the present 
powers vested in the Department of Mines under 
the Indian Mines Act and Regulations etc. are, 
in our opinion, sufficient to exercise the necessary 
control. 


For depillaring operations in all seams contain- 
ing coal of metallurgical variety and in all seams 
6 ft. and over in thickness and in seams liable 
to spontaneous combustion, complete stowing 
should be made compulsory. 


For rotation of workings, we are of opinion 
that the depillaring of bottom seams which is 
likely to destroy, damage or render unworkable 
top seams ( of at least 3 ft. in thickness) should 
be prohibited unless and until it is completely 
stowed. 


Where a seam is worked in sections, compulsory 
stowing must be enforced during depillaring to 
ensure complete extraction of the full thickness 
of the seam. 


We strongly advocate that from the point of 
view of conservation of coal, stowing in all forms 
should be encouraged. To meet this end in view 
and to make it universally applicable, sand or 
other materials suitable for hydraulic stowing 
should be delivered free of cost at the 
colliery site. In the event of this not being 
possible, full assistance should be given to colh- 
eries undertaking voluntary stowing with local 
materials. 


So far as the adjustment of boundaries, exchange 
of areas etc., it is our considered opinion that a 
Statutory Board should be constituted to deal 
with these problems and in general to deal with 
all disputes between neighbouring collieries 
and of Royalty-receivers and tenants, consisting 
of a high Judicial Officer, representatives of the 
colliery owners, Royalty-receivers and experienced 
Mining |ingineers. 


PART I.---GRADING AND EXPORTS. 


Q. 2.--With a view to conservation, no coal 
of meta lurgical variety should be exported now 
or in future. Regarding other classes of coal, 
as the internal needs of the country are much 
more than what is being produced at present, 
and there being no chance of the production 
meeting the full demand in the near future, the 
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question of export of coal to outside countries 
does not arjse at present. 


Qs. 7 & 8.—No grading of coal is nccessary for 
internal markets and the consumers are to be 
left to choose their coal according to their own 
needs. 


PART [V.—RATLWAY FACILITIES. 


Q. 12.—The railway facilities existing at present 
in respect of wagons track, power and siding 
are considered to be «absolutely inadezyuate to 
cope with the movement of coal, especially in the 
Bengal and Bihar coalfields. The remedial mea- 
sures suggested are as follows :— 





(a) The number of railway engines and 
wagons should be sufficiently increa- 
sed. 


(6) To avoid congestion and obstruction 
to free movement of coal wagons both 
loads and empties, important areas 
in the coalfields should be indepen- 
dently linked to the respective railway 
weigh-bridges. 


Q. 14.—No change in the existing system of 
supplying wagons is considered necessary. 


@. 8.—-The arrangement of granting siding 
accommodations to collieries are very unsatis- 
factory, in the sense that they are sometimes 
unreasonably delayed or refused in many cases. 
With a view to the granting of new siding 
accommodations or the extension of existing 
ones with reasonable dispatch, we advocate the 


‘constitution of a Statutory Body composed of 


Government and Railway Experts and _ the 
technical experts of the coal trade. 


Q. 19.—-The present complaints about under- 
loading and overloading of coal wagons can be 
minimised to a great extent if the system of 
assessing under loading and overloading that was 
in operation prior to 1940, should immediately 
be reverted to and arrangements should be made 
to provide series of weigh-bridges to serve different 
sections of each coalfield with facilities provided 
for the collieries at the weigh-bridge yards to 
readjust the weights in wagons despatched by 
them, if necessary. 


Q. 21.—The freight rates of coal produced and 
despatched from different collieries of the Rans- 
gen} Coulfield should be uniform. 


Q. 28.—-It is the present practice in the collieries 
to lay the rails upto the working face or as near 
it, as possible, as it saves some cost of extra lead 
and time and increases the efficiency of the coal 
cutter, 


PART VII.—STOWING. 


Q. 31.—The measure of success has attended 
the operations of Coal Mines Stowing Board is 
partial. For other points we beg to refer to our 
answers in the general questions, 
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PART VIII.--MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. 33.—--The acquisition of surface lands for 
colliery purposes in the normal way is a 
very complicated one and is always attended 
with unusual delays and litigation. To obviate 
this, it is suggested that a law should be pro- 
mulgated (if possible, by suitably amending the 
present Act) to facilitate the summary acquisi- 
tion and possession of surface rights over lands 
required for colliery purpose on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India to the 
Land Acquisition Officer concerned. 


Q. 34.—For better utilisation of small coals, 
briquetting of coal is desirable. 


— Q. 35.—Washing of coal in this country is in 
an experimental state and the results are not 
known to the public. We agree that coal washing 
will improve the quality of coal by eliminating 
the heavy impurities, as a result of which it is 
expected to fetch a better price and will assist 
jn better utilisation of lower grade coals. 


Q. 39.—Educational facilities for colliery em- 
ployees and their children are practically non-exis- 
tant. It is strongly advocated that free primary 
and adult education with State assistance should 
be made available with immediate effect. 


Q. 40.—With a view to induce the present 
migratory coalfields labour to become settled 
mining community, approved labour homes should 
be immediately built on the collicry premises 
with facilities of lands for cultivation and garden 
and other home amenities. 


Questionnaire II. 
PART I.—CONSTITUTIONAL. 


As the system of dual control by the Central 
and Provincial Governments in respect of regula- 
tion of mines and mineral development leads to 
unnecessary complication, we are in favour of 
the creation of a Central Government Depart- 
ment under a Member of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council assisted by a Statu- 
tory Board to be constituted for the purpose to 
deal with all questions relating to minerals and 
mines including coal. 


PART II—-ECONOMICS OF THE 
COAL INDUSTRY. 


Structural Organisation of the Industry. 


Q. 3.—The structure of the units of production 
in the coal industry as outlined in the Question 
3 is not unsatisfactory so far as production only 
of coal is concerned. 


Q. 4.—The system of Managing Agents is con- 
sidered to be still necessary for further develop- 
ment of the Indian Coal Industry. | 


Q. 5.—The type of close alliance betwen the 
units of coal production and consuming ‘nterests 
especially in the case of Iron and Steel Corapanies, 
Cement Works, Paper Mills, Refractory Works, 
etc. as exists at present, has been found to be very 
undesirable. The consuming interests of such 
companies, as aforesaid, being mors vital 
than their producing interests, it is ar. estab- 
lished practice with them to offer their ovn coal 
for sale at uneconomic prices with a view to 
purchase their heavy requirements from the market 
at very cheap prices, Such unhealthy factor of 
forcing down the coal market to uneconomic 
levels by such companies, as aforesaid, had always 
a detrimental effect on wagons in the coal industry 
and the standard of living of the labourers, in 
general, 


Q. 6.—The owning and operating of their own 
collieries by the State Railways had always a 
retarding influence on private enterprises in the 
coal industry for the following reasons :— 


(2) The Railways are very conveniently 
placed with regard to Siding and Yard 
facilities. 


(1) Adequate and regular supply of wagons 
and the distribution of same are always 
controlled by them according to their 
needs and convenience. 


(wt) The Railways are specially privileged 
to utilise their output irrespective of 
the quality of coal produced and 
cost of production. 


(iv) The coal purchase policy pursued by 
the Railways in the past has always 
contributed to the lowering of prices 
of coal to uneconomic levels as a 
result of the unhealthy competition 
encouraged by them in the coal trade. 


Ownership and Management. 


Qs.7 & 8.—We do not consider that any drastic 
change in the existing structure of ownership and 
management is desirable or called for at the 
present moment. It has been proved beyond 
any measure of doubt that the contribution of the 
private ownership and enterprise in the coal 
industry to meet the needs of the country during 
the critical periods of war had been consider. 
able. 


Q. 9.—In this connection, we beg to refer to the 
concluding paragraph of the answer given by us 
to Part I of Questionnaire T. We have advocated 
therein the establishment of Statutory Board 
to deal with problems relating to the adjustment 
of boundaries, the exchange of areas, preparation 
and introduction of standard forms of leases and 
in general to deal with all disputes betweeen 
neighbouring collieries and Royalty Receivers 
and tenants, and employers and employers of coal 
mines. The aforesaid Board should consist of 
a High Judicial Officer (preferably High Court 
Judge), Representative of Colliery Owners, Royalt 
Receivers and experienced Mining Engineers. 
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Question 10.—Whilst we are definitely of the 
opinion that the system of private ownership and 
enterprise, as at present, should continue, we 
strongly advocate thit the State must exercise 
effective contro! over production, distribution and 
marketing of coal as is in operation now. 


Production 


Question 13,—It is not possible to answer from 
an Association. 


Question 14.--We suggest the following remedies 
for improving the output per head of Indian 
Coal Mining Labour :— 

(t) Introduction of total prohibition by 
abolishing all grog. and country liquor 
shops from the coal fields. 

(it) Removal of illiteracy by introducing 
free primary and adult education in- 
cluding practical instruction in safety 
measures in mines and training in 
disciplinary habits. 

(iit) Raising the standard of living by 
creating a taste for better type of 
food consisting of balanced and nitri- 
tive diet, better clothing and hous- 
ing. 

(iv) Educating labour to learn thrifty 
habits to provide for sickness and:old 
age. 

(v) Regular and adequate supply of wagons 
of the quick disposal of output which 
has a direct bearing on the output per 
head of labour. 


Question 15.—The system of coal raising Con- 
tractors tends to improve output and in our opi- 
nion this system alone is not responsible for the 
unsystematic mining methods. 


Question 16.--The transport position during the 
period of war was very unsatisfactory but it has 
become so worse during the past few months that 
it has become the main obstacle for the produc- 
tion of coal. The anticipated discrepancy of about 
6 million tons between the coal requirements of the 
country and the coal production of the next two 
years or so, in our opinion, can be made up if 
the following suggestions are immediately given 
effect to :-— 

(i) Assured and regular supply of wagons 
to transport every ounce of the anti- 
cipated increased output. 

(ii) Affording siding facilities to collieries, 
whenever asked for. 

(iii) Expeditious supply of machineries, 
plant and stores. 

(iv) Supply of electrical energy to mines, 
wherever possible. 

(v) Continuance of the supply of outside 
labour by Government agency for the 
coalfields. 

(vi) Inivoduction of open cut coal mining 
methods with the aid of modern machi- 
nerics wherever practicable in new 
fields and continued development of the 
existing ones. 


Question 17.—Although the system of price fix- 
ation and distribution under Government Control 
as at present, has given a definite fillip to the coal 
mining industry, a Central Marketing Agency 
for coal under Government aegis may be given 
a trial with a view to explore avenues for rapid 
expansion of the present coal market throughout 
the length and breadth of this country as also for 
the better utilisation of all classes of coal. It 
may be stressed in this connection, that on ac- 
count of very high prices of wood fuels prevail- 
ing in almost all towns and villages situated at a 
distance from the coalfields, we consider that the 
time has come when every effort should be made to 
introduce the use of soft coke as domestic fuel 
throughout country. If the suggested Central 
Marketing Agency can tackle this problem suc- 
cessfully, we are definitely of the opinion that the 
future of the inferior grades of coal particularly 
of the Jharia coalticld is assured for several years 
to come. 


We are not in favour of any regional or zonal 
groupings under the Marketing schemes. 


Question 18.—We advocate the complete regula- 
tion of the use of different coals for different 
purposes. Although such regulation of the use of 
different coals as is being practised now may be 
continued, the final complete regulation will 
depend on the results obtained by the extensive 
researches that will have to be undertaken in this 
direction by the Fuel Research Institute. 


Question 19.—Does not arise. 


Question 20.--The primary responsibility for the 
supply of correct coal from a colliery should rest 
with the colliery itself but sufficient check should 
be administered by the Distribution Department of 
the Government who should also have a joint 
responsibility. 


Question 2.1.—-The present day market demands 

of coal are of the following varieties :— 

(i) Steam coal Any coal that passes 
over a screen of 1” 
mesh. 

(ti) Slack coal Any coal which passes 
through a screen 
of 1” mesh. 


Any coal that is raised 
from the mine be- 
ing generally mixture 
of steam and slack 
coals. 


(ti2)Run of mine coal 


Transport 


Question 23.—We agree that if there isa common 
pool of wagons for the Kast Indian Railway and 
Bengal Nagpur Railway operated by the Central 
Body, the distribution of available wagons will be 
not only efficient but also much more equitable 
throughout the coalfields. 
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Price and Profits 


Question 29.—We consider that return to free 
competition, so far as the price of coal is concerned 
is undesirable. In our opinion the trade will not 
be in @ position to work out on a voluntary 
basis, a system of fixed prices for different grades 
of coal as suggested in the question. It is our 
considered opinion that the Government should 
have the power to fix prices either directly as is 
being dope at present or through Centra] Marketing 
Agency under Government aegis. 


Question 30.—We are of the opinion that the 
prices of all classes of coal for all consumers 
should be fixed by Government for achieving a 
stable condition in the industry. 


Question 31.—The fixation of prices of coal by 
Government as advocated by us may be done by 
the Coal Marketing Agency under Government 
aegis or a Price Control Board wherein the pro- 
dueing and consuming interests should have 
adequate representation. 


Question 32.—The difference in the price 
f.o.r. colliery between the different grades of coal 
in relation to the existing prices as classified 
under the present Colliery Control Order, seems 
to be fair. 


Question 34.—The middleman’s commission. as 
fixed under the Colliery Control Order is in our 
opinion not unfair. 


Taxation 


Question 35.—The coal industry is subjected to 
multiple cesses and taxation which are unduly 
heavy compared ta other industries in this country 
eg,, the road and public work cess and Mines 
Board’s cess which are levied only to the coal 
mining industry. Moreover, the aforesaid road 
and public work cess which are levied in excess 
of the other industries are not even allowed to be 
charged under revenue account while computing 
profits for income tax assessment purposes. 
Such unfair assessment should be removed. More- 
over, coal being a wasting asset, it is considered 
reasonable that a fair amount of depreciation 
should be allowed as is being done in the case of 
the principal assets of other industries. 


National and International Commercial Policies 


Question 36.—We consider that special provi- 
sions may be made in international treaties and 
trade agreements to safeguard the natural export 
markets exclusively for lower grades of Indian 
coal i.e., from grade IT downwards. 

We consider that the markets are as follows :-—- 

(t) Burma. 

(it) Malaya. 
(iit) Thailand. 

(wv) French Indo-China. 
(v) Dutch East Indies. 
(wt) China. 


Question 37.—We consider that the effect on the 
industry generally of the implementing by India 
of international convention in respect of colliery 
labour has been wholesome. 


PART III 


Conservation of High Grade Metallurgical Coal 

Question 38.—Meétallurgical coal may be defined 
as the coal of a character which on destructive 
distillation yields a hard coke of fine porous 
texture, low ash content, a silvery appearance, 
strength (hardness and toughness) to resist crush- 
ing and capable of producing high heat for a 
long periad. 


The known deposit of metallurgical coal are 
9 to 19 seams in Jharia, Laikdih, Ramnagore, 
Begunia, Dishergarh, Sanctoria, Salanpur B and 
D seams and Kasta seams of Raniganj, Shampur 
seam of Mugma, Khurharbaree seam of Giridih, 
Kargali seam of Bokharo, Jairangdih-Sirka seams 
of West Bokharo and Jainty seam of Jainty 
coalfields. 


Question 43.—({a) The requirements of metal- 
urgical coal of the country can be considerably 
reduced if such coal can be satisfactorily blend:d 
with, coals of other varieties. This question 
being of vital national importance, researches in 
this direction should be extensively carried out 
if not already taken in hand by the Fuel Research 
Institute. 


(b) Low grade cooking coals which are considered 
unsuitable for the manufacture of hard coke ysed 
for metallurgical purposes can in many cases be 
made suitable by resorting to washing, eliminating 
agreat percentage of impurities thereby. We 
consider such coals, as aforesaid, can be further 
successfully utilised by blending a small percentage 
high grade metallurgical coal with it. : 


Blending and washing are still in an experimental 
stage. 


Question 14.—It is difficult to answer the first 
part of the question. With a view to better 
economy in coal consumption and the recovery 
of all bye-products, it is desirable to initiate a 
study of proper utilisation and consumption of 
coal] in the Iron and Steel Works. 


Question 45.—In view of the very serious 
depletion of the known limited metallurgical coal 
reserves in this country, the available quantity 
of which being considered insufficient to met the 
country’s demand for its iron. steel anc other 
metallurgical industries for a long period, we are 
strongly of the opinion that all metlalurgical 
coals should be conserved as far as practicable and 
its use should be strictly limited to the needs of the 
metallurgical industries. 


Question 46.—Assuming that the production 
of steel in this country will expand to, say, ten 
million tons in the next fifteen years, we consider 
that the restriction of the use of metallurgical 
coal for metallurgical purposes only should be 

_ enforced now, with a view to proper utilisation and 
ultimate conservation. 
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Question 47.—-As the restriction is considered 
necessary we suggest that the collieries mining 
metallurgical coal should be ear marked for 
despatching their entire output to metallurgical 
industries only. 


Question 48.--If the assumption made in ques- 
tion 46 viz., that the Steel industry will expand 
to an output of ten million tons per annum, be- 
comes a fact, the requirement of metallurgical 
coal in that circumstances will be about fifteen 
million tons per annum. This means that instead 
of apprehended reduction, the output has got to 
be increased. Even if, it is assumed that due 
to the restriction on the use of the metallurgical 
coal the output of such coal has to be reduced, 
we suggest that the loss suffered by the collieries 
mining such coal due to the aforesaid forced 
restriction in output, may be made up by pro- 
-portionate increase in the price of coal. 


Question 49.—We do not consider it desirable 
that the State should own and/or operate me- 
tallurgical coal. 


PART IV 
Conservation of High Grade Steam Coal 


Question 50.—-All coals classified as selected 
grades as per Coal Grading Board’s specification 
may be considered as high grade steam coal. The 
known deposits of such coal are Dishergarh, 
Poniati, Sanctoria, Begunia and Ghusick seams 
of Raniganj, Huntodih, Pipratand, Bhurungia in 
Jharia, Ghoramaria and Damua seams in Central 
Provinces coalfields. In addition to the above 
there are several seams of this variety in the Korea 
and Rewa State and in Assam. 


Question 51 & 52.—High grade steam coal in 
this country has, in our opinion, been misused, 
We suggest that this coal should be used only 
where steam has to be generated, maintained 
and used at high pressures, and restrictions in 
its use may be enforced from now. The needs 
of the country so far as this particular variety 
of coal 1s concerned 7.¢. in Jute and Cotton Mills, 
Electric Supply Corporations, Water Works etc. 
should be assessed and the total requirements 
may be obtained from collieries mining such coal 
by allotting equitable quotas to all of them. 


Question 53.—Does not arise. 


PART V 
Conservation Generally 


Question 54,—The present precentage of maxi- 
mum extraction of coal after depillaring of a seam 
isnow about 70%. The position has considerably 
improved during recent years due to strict enforce- 
ment of the Regulations under the Indian Mines 
Act, regarding restricted first working and section 
working, more systematic methods of depillaring 
assisted by stowing in many cases. 

Question 55.—Regarding first working, section 
working and depillaring the existing mining re- 
gulations are considered to be adequate but in 
our opinion the maximum percentage of extrac- 


tion can be very much enhanced if stowing in 
some forms is made universally applicable. To 
attain this end in view, sand or other suitable 
stowing material should be delivered free of cost 
to the collieries undertaking depillaring. Where 
supply of sand is not an economic proposition 
stowing with local materials should be encouraged 
and complete assistance should be given. 


Question 56.—We agree with the Recommen- 
dation of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937 that 
rotation of workings should be controlled and as 
such we suggest that the depillaring of bottom 
seams which is likely to destroy, damage or render 
unworkable top seams (of at least 3 ft. in thick- 
ness) should be prohibited unless and until it is 
completely stowed. 


Where a seam is thick and is worked in sections, 
compulsory stowing must be enforced during 
depillaring to ensure maximum extraction of the 
full thickness of the seam. 


Question 57.—We advocate stowing not only for 
safety but also for conservation purposes and 
as such it should be made applicable to all meta- 
lurgical and high grade steam coal seams as also 
to thick seams liable to spontaneous combus- 
tion. In all cases where stowing is resorted to 
full assistance should be given either in the form 
of supplying sand or other suitable stowing materi- 
als free of cost at the site or monetary assistance 
to cover the cost of securing local materials and 
transporting same to the site. 


Question 58.—In our opinion, the Government 
should undertake the work of delivering sand for 
stowing and it is considered necessary that the 
sand rights should be acquired by the Govern. 
ment, as these will. lead to one unified centra! 
control, simplified and efficient planning and 
management and absence of litigation. The pro. 
position mentioned above will interfere with the 
existing arrangements to a certain extent but by 
suitable adjustments between the parties concerned 
and. the Government, these difficulties can be 
properly solved. 


Question 59.—If stowing is made universally 
applicable, the interests of the lessors are better 
safoguarded and they will be benefitted on account 
of higher percentage of extraction. As such the 
lessors should be made to contribute a reasonable 
proportion of the cost of stowing commensurate 
with their royalty rates, payable in the form 
of a cess on royalty income. 


Question 61.—There have not been any great 
developments regarding economy and efficiency 
in coal consumption by the use of (a) pulverised 
coal and (b) colloidal fuel. These should be 
considered by the Fuel Research Institute. 


Question 62.—-Our views generally are that the 
installation of power station in the coalfields 
is desirable for the following reasons :— 


(i) Greater utilisation of low grade coals. 

(it) Affording relief to the already serious 
wagon position. 

(iii) Supply of cheap electricity al] 
the way to Calcutta and _ beyond, 
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(iv) Development of cottage and other 
industries. 


One of the suitable sites in our opinion is the 
area between Ondal Railway Station and the 
River Damodar. 


Question 63.—In the present methods of pro- 
duction of Soft Coke although lower grades of 
coal are only used, much remains to be done so 
far as therecovery of bye-products is concerned. 
The results of the researches carried out by Fuel 
Research Institute will go a great way in deter- 
mining future methods of production of Soft 
Coke. 


Question 64.—We advocate the development 
of coal-tar industry in India with a view to greater 
utilisation of low grade high volatile coals and 
also to obtain, petroleum and other derivatives 
which are now insufficient in this country. 


PART VI 
Mining Leases and Fragmentation 


Question 66.—The difficulties arising out of the 
leases containing no provisions for “ in stroke” 
‘and “ out stroke” working are experienced where 
areas could be profitably worked after adjustment 
of boundaries of two properties, on account of 
irregularities, presence of faults and dykes or for 
any other reason. The absence of theso vital 
clause has led in many instances to the ultimate 
loss of the coal in the entire area. This clause 
should be deemed to contain in all mining leases 
whether specifically mentioned or not. 


Question 68.~--The Statutory Board advocated 
by us elsewhere to deal with all disputes between 
neighbouring collieries and between colliery owners 
and royalty receivers may be empowered to deal 
with this matter is conjunction with the colliery 
‘owners and the royalty receivers. 


Question 69.—It is difficult to define an uneco- 
nomic colliery holding as all colliery holdings big 
or small are known to be economic ones now-a- 
days. The extent of such holdings, if any, are 
not known to us. Fragmentation of holdings are, 
in our opinion, the outcome of sub-leasev in various 
stages after the original lease. 


Question 70.—1f by uneconomic colliery holdings, 
collieries with small areas are indicated, we are 
strongly of the opinion that their existence is 
desirable in the national interest. 


Question 71.—As it is not practicable to lay 
down any standard size of a proper economic 
colliery holding we are not in favour o: the en- 
actment of any legislation in that connection. 


PART VII 
Opening of New Coalfields. 
Question 72.—There are some unexploited or 


partially exploited deposits of coal. These are :— 


(4) The Eastern portion of Raniganj Coal- 
field about 65 square miles in area and 
is proved to contain Kajora, Jambad. 
Banbahal, Chora and Bamla seams 


(it) Kasta section of Raniganj Coalfield 
which is about 90 square miles in area 
and is known to contain higher grade 
seams. 


(202) North and South of Karanpura field. 
(iv) Central Indian Coalfields. 


These fields are more or less unexploited due 
to lack of transport facilities. 


PART VIII 
Administrative Measures 


Question 73.—We are of the opinion that all 
cesses, Central and Provincial, which are now 
payable in respect of coal should be levied and 
collected through one Central Governmen t 
Department Incharge of an Hon’ble Member for 
Coal and Minerals. . 


Question 74.—We advocate the establishment 
of a Central Board to exercise the functions 
of all the different Committees and Boards now 
set up to be composed of the Hon’ble Member 
for coal and minerals and other members repres- 
enting Government, the Coal Trade, the Royalty 
Receivers and Mining Engineers. 


Question 75.—-We consider that the multiplicity. 
of bodies dealing with utility and health services 
in the coalfields should be unified. 


ORAL EVIDENCE oF Messrs, S. N. MULLIOK aND 
A.N. MIrTER REPRESENTING THE INDIAN MINE 
Manaaers’ ASSOCIATION, 


Question.—Could you tell us something about 
the representative character of your Association, 
the composition, membership, etc. ? 


Answer.—We have now about 285 members 
who are distributed all over British India. Mem.- 
bers have to be first-class or second-class certifi- 
cated colliery managers. Most of the members 
are in the principal coalfields, Jharia, Raniganj 
etc. 


Question.—Apart from the question of stowing 
are the present regulations of depillaring satis- 
factory or do they need any amendment ? 


Answer.—We have said that when seams are 
one above the other if you start depillaring in one 
there is nothing to prevent depillaring coming 
from the bottom which will be dangerous to the 
top seams. That should be controlled. 


Question.—Is it your opinion that a sort of 
orderly sequence of extraction of the seams should 
be enforced in all cases ? 


Answer.—Yes. Provided no stowing is avail- 
able or resorted to. 


Question.—If stowing is available then the 
extraction ef +he upper seams may be permit- 
ted ? 


Answer.—Y es, 
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Question.—-In regard to the question of rotation 
of working do' 1 undetstand you correctly to say 
that this rotation of working in an area is not 
necessary if stowing is made compulsory ? 


Aneswer,.—-That is right. 


Question.—On question 2, you have suggested 
that the question of export of coal to outside 
countries does not arise in view of the present 
shortage of coal. But in Questionnaire IT in 
para 36 you have advocated that trade agreements 
should safeguard the natural export markets 
exclusively for lower grades of Indian Coal from 
grade II downwards. Are you ina position to say 
whether the natural markets you have specified 
will be able to take or will be willing to take grade 
II coal in preference to coal from other countries? 


Answer.—The idea while arriving at this con- 
chadion was if it is at all possible to introduce this 
quality of coal in other countries it should be done. 
But as you suggested just now when the market 
comes back to the normal and free competition 
comes in, naturally these countries will have 
preference for better class coal if available than 
the one we can offer to them. 


Question. Regarding questions 7 and 8, you 
have suggested here that no grading of coal is 
necessary for internal markets. In question.18 
of ‘Questionnaire J] you have advocated the 
complete regulation of the use of different coals 
for different purposes. How do you reconcile 
these two statements ? You have very cor- 
rectly stated that the regulation of the use of 
cod] involves extensive researches into the qualities 
of our coals which is nothing else but an extension 
of the present research system on more scientific 
lines. 


Answer. —Yes. While answering that we had 
in view the method that is in vogue now for grad- 
ing our coal for external markets. What we 
wanted to drive at is, as we have stated in answer 
to. question 18, that a more scientific method should 
be used in arriving at the grade of a particular 
coal so that the seam in its entirety may be ana- 
lysed as far as possible. 


Question. From the point of view of produc- 
tion? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Then regulating the use of coal for 
specific industries is an aspect of distribution? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.— As regards weigh-bridges, is it your 
opinion that the present railway weigh-bridges are 
not adequate to serve the purpose which we have 
in mind ? 


Answer.—- A wagon which is drawn out of a 
colliery has to wait at the weigh-bridge for five 
ar six days for weighment. The wagons are 
detained continuously and not moved. 


Q@uestion.— What is the reason for this sort of 


delay ? 


Answer.—Might be inadequate facilities for the 
shunting rds or other bottle-necks. 


Question.—-Have you any suggestions to make 
in respect of evening out production in the coal- 
fields over a certain period ? 


Answer.—The trouble is the migratory character 
of the labour in the coalfields and the one sugges- 
tion that can be made is to have a settled labour 
force in the. coalfields. 


Question —In regard to loading programme, 
do you think collieries should work to a 6-day 
loading programme or a 7-day programme. 


Answer.—They are working to a 7-day program- 
me now. But 6-day loading is certainly pre- 
ferable. This will give the labour one day for 
rest, but things being as they are to-day, we have 
to load on all seven days. There is also the 
question of erratic supply of wagons. 


Question— We have put to you this suggestion 
that the immediate future requirements will be 
32 million tons of which 28 million tons will, 
of necessity, come from Bengal/Bihar. Do you 
think there are any very serious difficulties in 
increasing production in these two fields ? 


Answer.-We do not envisage any serious di- 
fficulty in stepping up production, because there 
are so many tracts that have not been touched so 
far and there are lots of collieries being opened 
up now-a-days. If adequate facilities are given 
to them to work, such as sidings, machinery, 
plant.and other things, to have 4 million tons more 
is not a very serious trouble. 


Question —Apart from opening new coalfields, 
what chances are there if stepping up production 
in existing collieries ? 


Answer—The question boils down to some form 
of stowing. If we can get the benefit of stowing, 
certainly we can expect appreciable increase in 
production. 


Question——-Do you envisage greater use of 
mechanical methods or do you think this increased 
production can be obtained by increasing manual 
output ? 


Answer.—By both. 


Question.—Is it not a fact that mechanical 
methods might lead to increased production at a 
rapid rate ? 


Answer.—Machines would, of course, give the 
best results. Lack of proper machinery, lack of 
trained men, lack of men for maintaining the 
machines properly, these are the greatest obstacles 
for machine mining in India, and it is costlier tee 
in proportion to pick miners. 


Question.—Do you consider that there shold 
be prescribed a minimum output from a colliery 
to entitle it to a siding ? 


Answer.—Yes, a minimum of 2 wagons per 
day. Siding facilities should be given to one and 
all, certainly. Every colliery should be given 
that opportunity to open up readily. 


Question.—Is it your suggestion that every 
colliery no matter how small and how irregular 
te output is, is entitled to receiving siding faci- 
ities ? 


Answer.-~-The same question applies to all. 
If you put any conditions eg., that a colliery 
which is not in a position to raise say 500 or 1,000 
tons per month, some may not get facilities. 
Suppose a colliery satisfies that condition and 
you permit that colliery to have a siding and you 
open that siding and if that colliery is lacking 
in coal ? 


Question.—What about the weigh-bridges ? 
There has been a suggestion before us that the 
rebate given on the installation of private weigh- 
bridges should be reinstated. Should there be a 
minimum prerequisite in respect of output or 
should this rebate be granted irrespective of 
tonnage production by a colliery ? 


Answer,—It will be fair and equitable to have a 
rebate on tonnage basis. 


Question.— Could you preseribe any minimum 
for the output before a colliery becomes eligible to 
the rebate ? Surely the installation of private 
wéigh-bridges involves considerable realignment 
of the lines and alterations in the sidings and 
considerable expenditure is incurred by the Rail- 
ways. Thus encouragement is given to private 
collieries to instal their own weigh-bridges. You 
are asking not only that this expenditure be 
incurred by the Railways but that they should 
also give a concession of 1 anna per ton ? 


Answer.—The cost of the weigh-bridges provided 
by Railways is being recouped by them in due 
course. I do not think smaller collieries will be 
in a position to instal private weigh-bridges. 
So the best thing would be, I think, to ‘ pool’ 
smali collieries in respect of using weigh-brid- 
ges. 


Question.—F¥rom another angle you do not 
consider another element of waste to-day which 
could be rectified by suitable action—waste in 
the use of stores, 


Answer. —Very little stores now-a-days are was- 
ted. 


Question.--What is your opinion in regard to the 
education imparted in the coalfields area ? It 
has been suggested that increased educational 
facilities for miners’ children would mean that 
these children would no longer be content to stay 
as miners but would go away to other occupa- 
tions ? 


Answer.—That is a presumption, but what will 
happen actually remains to be seen. In other 
countries miners have a good bit of education, 
but still they stick to their job, because they find 
it better to stick to their job than go elsewhere. 
They get better pay in the coal industry than 
they would get elsewhere. 


Question.—In your opinion educational facilities 
should be increased ? 


Answer.— Definitely. 


Question._An allegation has beén made that 
the standard of education given in the Dhanbad 
School is not up to the mark, particularly that the 
boys turned out there, lack “ practical turn of 
mind” and prove unsatisfactory as mines mana- 
gers. What is your view ? 
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Answer.—So far as theoretical knowledge im- 
parted there is concerned, I think, it is..quite 
adequate. My personal opinion about practical 
experience is this : As soon as the boys come out 
of the school they get perhaps swellen-headed 
and they don’t think they should go through the 
procedures. 


Question.—What is your suggestion for the 
improvement of this state of affairs ? 


Answer.—We cannot force students to go through 
every bit of experience. There is a prescribed 
number of years to get practical experience. 
It is upto the student to decide whether to go 
through the practical experience or whether just 
to count the days and get the certificate. It is 
upto them to take a decision. 


Question.—We are going in for a rapid expansion 
of the coal industry and it is believed that the 
number of qualified and dependable managers 
is not quite what it should be having regard to the 
‘future requirements of the industry. Do you 
agree with that view ? 


Answer.—The number of students that get out 
after qualifying for certificated examination is 
less than what it should be according to the de- 
mand. 


Question What is your experience in respect 
of the general run of Managing Agency adminis- 
tration of their respective coal units ? 


Answer.—Generally speaking, there is very little 
to be complained so far as Managing Agencies are 
concerned. It is only the intermediaries who 
sometimes do not function properly. 


Question.—By intermediaries, you mean the 
people appointed by the Managing Agencies to 
administer the colliery ? 


Answer.—Yes, over the technical staff. 


Questton.—Is it not the position to-day that the 
Zamindars are interested in their property contains 
ing coal only to the extent of receiving royaltie- 
and nothing else. They take no interest in seeing 
whether the covenants of the leases are properly 
carried out, they do not see whether the various 
terms mentioned in the leases are fulfilled or 
not, they do not have technical staff and no perio- 
dical inspection of the properties. 


Answer.—There are technical people who .super- 
vise on behalf of the land-holders or the royalty 
receivers. But even in spite of their having 
certain conditions in the leases about enforcing 
those conditions they can’t utilise them because 
it drags them into the court. 


Question. Assuming there are certain defect« 
of working and under a planned system of pro- 
duction they are asked to rectify those detects 
and they are either unwilling or unable to rectify 
those defects. 


Do you think there is a case then for acquisition 
of the mineral rights by the State, as long as 
they are safeguarded in the matter of royalties 
from their property ? 


Answer.—There is a case certainly, but what 
I feel is how can you distinguish the position of a 
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landlord and mine owner so far as the ownership 
of mineral right is concerned. 


Question.—-Alongside the acquisition of mineral 
rights by the State may also go power to adjust 
old leases. 


Answer.—That can be done by introducing 
legislation. We have recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Statutory Authority which could go into 
this question and if they like they can have certain 
legislation passed. 


Question, —You have stated in question 38, that 
the known deposits of metaHurgical coal are 9 to 
19 seams in Jharia. Do you consider that seams 
9, 10 and 11 really belong to the variety of metall- 
urgical coal as their ash contents are over 25% ? 


Answer.—So far as our information goes, in 
certain collieries, 9, 10 and 11 seams have been 
proved to satisfy the conditions of metallurgical 
coal. But in other cases, I think the quality of 
that coal, so far as ash percentage is concerned, 
can be very much imprcved by treatment. 


Question.—You have expressed yourself as 
opposed to the State owning or operating metallur- 
gical coal. You have advocated the complete 
stoppage of exports of metallurgical coal. You 
have further advocated complete regulation of the 
use of coal for specific purposes. That will involve 
confining the use of metallurgical coal to the ‘use 
of the steel industry only. The offtake of such 
coal by that industry does not today exceed 3 
million tons as against the output of 8 to 10 
million tons of metallurgical coal. If we were 
to follow your recommendations, it may mean & 
very drastic curtailment in production of various 
collieries. It may also mean shutting down 
certain collieries. As technical men could you 
tell us whether there are any very great technical 
difficulties in curtailing the output of such collieries 
as are producing metallurgical coal ? 


Answer.—Within our experience, we had once 
or twice to curtail our raisings for a considerable 
time. ‘There is no serious difficulty about doing 
that. About stoppage of mining, we have got to 
keep in mind the high cost that will be involved 
before raisings can be started again. Our idea is 
that if it is at all necessary to curtail the raisings to 
meet the present-day requirements of metallurgical 
coal, we could proportionately reduce the output 
from the collieries. Until more steel works are 
started, in the interim period, we can have the 
output reduced to the needs of our industry and 
that should be done equitably and that means 
some sort of compensation being fixed. 


Question._Some collieries may also have to 
be closed down. 

Answer.—lf they are compensated so far as 
their loss is concerned, J do not see any reason 
why they should not shut down. ; 

Question.—But there may be differences of 
opinion about the basis of compensation and 
collieries may prefer to sell out. Isn't there a case 
for going a bit further and acquiring those pro- 
perties ? . . 

Answer.—We do not see how the iatervontion 
of the State helps in the matter. 


Question.Somebody has to be responsible, 


Answer—The trade should pay, i.e. steel in- 
dustry. 


Question—Do you think it is possible to work 
out a system of priorities in the matter of stowing 
field by field ? 


Answer,—Priorities field by field, I think is not 
practicable. Because in one field, say two or 
three collieries may be in a position to start 
depillaring immediately but in other collieries 
they may be opening just then and may not re- 
quire the help of stowing. 


Question.—But you know the position of Jharia 
and Raniganj and in these two fields there are 
certain pressing demands for stowing. So looking 
at the condition of the collieries already opened 
up which require stowing, do you think we 
should give preference to any in order of priori- 
ties ? 


Answer—-I think some sort of priorities is 
being worked now. Priority should be given to 
all metallurgical and high grade coal. 


Question.—Have you any observations to make 
regarding supply of electricity to collieries ? 


Answer,—In the eastern portion of Raniganj 
coalfield, about a year and a half back we were 
given to understand that electric energy would be 
made available. So all these collieries in the 
Jambad-Bijora area had applied for terms and 
other necessary formalities. But it has not made 
any headway up-till now. 


Question.—Is there need for increase of electric 
supply ? 


Answer.---Definitely, very much. 


Question.— You have stated that in your opinion 
the existence of collieries of small areas is desirable 
in the national interest. I should like to ask 
you to elucidate this a little bit further. 


Answer.—lt is our opinion that accidents in 
bigger mines are more frequent than in smaller 
ones. Take for instance these unfortunate ex- 
plosions that have occurred in these coalfields. 


Question—From the point of safety small 
holdings are better ? 


Answer.—Yes. The smaller colliery areas can 
be supervised much more efficiently. Further 
as an aftermath of fire and explosions, you 
have got to close down completely for a consi- 
derable period, even for years. That means that 
a bigger unit of 3 or 4 thousand bighas, after an 
explosion or fire will have to be kept closed for 
2 or 3 years and so coal output falls, 
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50. Written EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE NaTIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLIERY Manacurs’ (INDIAN 
BRANCH). 


QUESTIONNAIRE I. 


SECTION I. 


General. 


1(a) We consider that regarding items 1, 2, 6, 7, 
& 9 enumerated on page 1 of the Questionnaire, 
conditions which impressed the two previous 
Committees still prevail. 


(6b) More power should be given to the Mines 
Department to control or prohibit depillaring 
in shallow seams. 


Regarding the Coal Mines stowing Board we 
consider that although the Board is advised by 
a Technical Committee the Board should be 
altered to include more technical personnel. We 
feel that the Board should have more actively 
prepared a long term stowing policy. 


We consider that the establishment of a statutory 
Authority on the lines suggested by the 1937 
Committee would be of advantage to consider 
item 1 & 2. 


SECTION III. 
Nil. 


SECTION IV. 
Railway Facilities, 


(13) We consider that railway facilities are 
hopelessly inadequate and suggest that to move 
this quantity of coal considerable improvement 
should be made in the present rolling stock posi- 
tion, the track, marshalling yards, personnel and 
main junctions. 


(14) We consider that a colliery should be 
supplied with sufficient wagoris to provide 24 
hours working of the Colliery. 


(15) Our opinion is that coal should be loaded 
on six days only and Sunday loading abolished. 
ui adequate daily allotment is made this can be 

one. 


(16) Practically none. We support the ins- 
talling of private weigh bridges at individual 
collieries. 


(19) At present there are serious complaints in 
regard to overloading and underloading of wagons 
and installation of private weigh bridges will 
completely eliminate this complaint. Until this 
facility can be granted reversion tothe old tole- 
rence tonnage is highly desirable. 


_ (20) All collieries fitted with mechanical Screen- 
ue cone should have 100% open wagons sup- 
plied. 


SECTION VY. 


Raising Cosis. 


(24) Installation of mechanical coal cutters 
has replaced manual coal cutting by some extent. 
Whilst the installation of mechanical cutters 
increases the cost of coal into the tubs the general 
improvement in output reduces overall colliery 
cost. 


It has not been possible to use coal cutters to 
their full capacity due to (a) irregular labour 
attendance and (6) lack of skilled personnel. Gene- 
ral Developments in favo7r of mechanisation is 
desirable and possible under certain conditions. 


(25) This is an obvious fact that there is some 
saving in work if rails are laid near to the face 
but our experience is that this does not give 
any increase in output per head. 


SECTION VII. 


Stowing. 


(31) This question is answered to some extent 
in the concluding paragraphs of our answer— 
question No. 1. 


We are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
operation of the coal Mines Stowing Board but 
certain collieries doing voluntary  stowing 
have attained certain measures of success. 


In our opinion collieries compelled to stow in 
order to successfully work coal should be fully 


compensated. 
(32) Nil. 


SECTION VIII. 


Miscellaneous. 


(33) Adequate power for acquisition of surface 
lands for Colliery purposes should be given to the 
Statutory Authority as suggested. 


(35) We are not aware of any practical results 
on coal washing in India. Reference can be 
made to laboratory tests carried out at the School 
of Mines. 


In general the washing of coal produces a more 
uniform and valuable product, with an increased 
cost of production. 


(36) We give full support of the establishment 
of a Fuel Research Institute and would point 
out that the time has now come for the establish- 
ment of a Safety in Mines Research Board for 
India entirely separate from the Fuel Research 
Institute and under the control of the Industry 
itself. 


(38) To the best of our knowledge rescue arran- 
gements in the coalfields are adequate. | 

(39) Mining education facilities are provided 
at the Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad and 
at Sanctoria Technical School and at certain 
evening classes in the Coalfields. 

Some individual collieries have small schools 
of their own and we suggest that Government 
should launch comprehensive schemes of compul- 


sory primary education and more facilities for 
technical education should be provided. 


We consider there is scope for the establishment 
of an Inatitution for the practical training of 
subordinate Mine Officials. 


The present Mining Education Advisory Board 
should he given more power and its scope ex- 
tended. 


(40), We consider that to induce the present 
migratory Coalfields labour ta become a settled 
mining community vastly improved living con- 
ditions should be provided. 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT. 


I 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


(1) and (2). 
be created a meee 
under a Member of | 
Executive Council. 


This Ministry should have full control over 
the Production, Distribution and Conservation 
of aJl minerals and also full control over all min- 
ing Labour and Welfare Activities. 


In our opinion there should 
of Mines, Fuel, and Power 
is Excellency the Viceroy’s 


Such a Ministry would incorporate the exist- 
img Mines Department, Coal Commissioner’s De- 
partment, Coal Mines Stowing Board, Coal Mines 
Welfare Commissioners Department and Coal 


Grading Board. 
II. 


Economics of the Coal Industry. 


(3) We see nothing wrong with the system 
of Managing Agents provided the collieries. which 
they control are run under skilled technical dir- 
eation, There is a danger that directors with no 
knowledge may attempt to dictate a policy but 
this danger exists under any company structure 
and can only be satisfactorily combatted by a 
streng Association of Technical men. 


The same argument can be used with privately 
ewned collieries and collieries owncd or control- 
led. by. consumer interests but we are of opinion 
that the many small privately owned proper- 
ties which operate in the Raniganj and Jharia 
Coalfields are a menace to the well being of the 
Coal Industry. 


The obvious alternative to the present. sys- 
pan complete nationalisation but this Asso- 
oiation is not in a position to recommend such a 


drastic step. 


aging Agenis have not outlived 
jee hid eines Alghough in the past there have 
been glaring instances of too much control 
‘non-technical mar it is ovr opinion that this 
By aly occurs in this more enlightened age. 


(6) It. is our opinion that collieries operated by 


Iron, & Steel Companies etc. are controlled in 


myeh.the same way as collieries under the Mana- 


ging Agency system. 
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They have in the. past tended te pay higher 
wages than those generally paid: in the industry 
and t his, naturally, is a healthy factor. 


(6) We feel that in quoting prices against the 
coal requirements of Indian Government Railways 
the market tended, in the pre-war years to be 
infl uenced by the apprehended (whether this waa 
justified or not) that if prices were not at the 
lowest possible the Railways would not accept 
offers and would endeavour to expand their 
own outputs to obtain their requirements. The 
general effect was to depress the market. 


We consider that the Railways should pub- 


lish their pit head costs annually. 


(7) Where private Leases have permitted 
the leaving unworked of inferior coals and sub- 
sequent damage by the extraction of goad uality 
coals at greater depths we agree such Leases 
have caused the dissipation of eval resguroes, 


We advocate ac 
mineral rights. 

(8) and (9) 

(10; Private ownership by the larger units 


has resulted in whatever degree of progress, and 
efficiency the industry now possesses. 


quisition by the State of all 


See 7 above. 


State control over distribution 
should guarantee the industry full 
reasonable profits in which case 
of the mines 
and efficiency. 

(13) There are divergences in the propor- 
tion of labour costs to pit head costs depending 
on. the conditions (e.g. methods of working whether 
sand stowing is practised or not, amount of pump- 
ing etc.) at individual collieries, 


and priees 
off take and 
private ownership 
would ensure continued progress 


We have obtained figures for different collier- 
ies and find that labour costs vary between 40°, 
and 60% of the all-in pit head costs for each of 
the three years 1936, 1939 and 1045. 
There was a slight increase in the roportion 
during the period 1936-1945. We have not any 
figures for other countries, 


(14) Production. Tf more coal is to be raised 
by the present mining force we must raise the 
standard of living of the miners. Co-operative 
shops (run in the first instance by the colliery 
owners) stocking all classes of consumer oods 
at reasonable prices should be inaugurated and 
maintained on all collieries so that the labour 
can spend their money on useful articles, 


Demonstrations of the preparations of goods 
which are different from and more nourishing 
than the usual diet of rice, atta and dal should be 
a daily occurrence by Government sponsored 
demonstrators. 


The cating of meat should be encouraged, 


‘Good living Missions” maintained by the 
colliery owners or by Government should be 
inaugurated on collieries and the members of 
the missions should teach the labour to strive 
for a higher standard of living. 


Better housing conditions are essential, 


In 
the Jharia field there is shortage 


of building 


sites but this might be overcome by building 
many storied blocks of flats. Latrines and general 
draining must be improved. 


Parks and children’s play-grounds must be 


provided. 


Malaria and dyscntery must be wiped out from 
the coalfields. 


The drink evil is rampant amongst all classes 
of mining labour and the most obvious way of 
removing it is to increase the excise duty on all 
classes of drinks. 


Dairy Farms and Vegetable Farms can easily 
be established near collieries which have water 
to spare and the labour could get the benefit at 
cost price of good milk and fresh vegetables 
which at present are unobtainable, 


Khoraki (at half pay ) should be paid to all 
permanent workers for periods of sickness duly 
certified by the colliery doctor up to maximum 
of 30 days per year. Khoraki should also be 
paid to the worker if through no fault of bis 
own is unable to load coal after going to his work- 
ing place. 


A properly organised Government Sponsored 
Labour Organisation with Labour exchange to 
prevent the indiscriminate wandering from col- 
liery to colliery of labour should be brought into 
operation as soon as possible. 


(15) (a) Yes at individual collieries at the 
expense of other collieries. 


(b) No. 


(16) If it is meant that the demand over the 
next two years or so will exceed supply by 6 
million tons and thereafter the demand for the 
extra 6 million tons will cease then the economics 
of the industry would probably best be served 
by importing the excess requirements as a tem- 
porary measure. If it is meant that over 
the next two years or so demand will exceed 
supply by 6 million tons and thereafter supplies 
will meet the increased demand then the immediate 
excess requirements should be imported. In 
the meantime excess requirements will be made 
up and measures for increasing the O.M.S. as 
pointed out in 14 above will be having effect. 


We do not consider that the too rapid mecha- 
nisation of the industry and the displacement of 
the present illiterate and physically poor labour 
force by more virile workers from other provinces 
will be a satisfactory solution. 


(54) Where systematic depillaring is being 
carried out 70% to 75% and with the sand stow- 
ing 85%, to 95%, of coal is extracted. There has 
been a decided improvement in recent years owing 
to regulations having been drawn up to govern 
sizes of pillars, galleries, etc. in the first working 
and in most collieries more systematic mining is 
now being carried out. 


(55) The existing Regulations are adequate 
for securing the maximum extraction of coal. 
(56) There should be no rotation of working. 


Rotation should be left to thg decision of the 
management. 
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(57) Stowing should be definitely enforced 
for conservation purposes for all coals of a Com- 
mercial value to the Country. The cost should 
be borne by a Cess on the Mining Industry. 


(58). Government should undertake the de- 
livery of sand for stowing purposes, and should 
acquire sand rights. Only collieries situated con- 
veniently near sand supplies have been able to - 
resort to sand stowing. There are many col- 
lieries, however, situated at distance away from 
the source of supply where it is necessary for 
safety and conservation to sand stow but cannot 
be so owing to the high cost of transportation for 
each individual colliery. By Government under- 
taking the delivery of sand all collieries will 
have equal facilities and collieries not all belong- 
ing to the one Coy will be able to participate in 
any scheme. 


Government should be able to take over the 
existing sand arrangements at a valuation figure 
and incorporate these present schemes into a 
scheme for the delivery of sand to all collieries. 
The same reasoning applies to the sand rights. 


ORAL EVIDENCE oF Messrs. R. Roperts 
ARNOLD AND W. M. BurcH REPRESENTING 
THE NaTIonaL ASSOCIATION OF COLLIERY 
MANAGERS. 


Question.— Could you tell us something about 
the representative character of your Association ? 


Answer.—It is composed of about 130 colliery 
managers ; one of the qualifications for member- 
ship is a First Class certificate of competency. 
Indians are eligible and there are at present 15 
Indian members. 


Question.— Is the Association in any way 
sponsored by the producers ? 


Answer.— No. It has no connection with the 
producers whatsoever. It is a technical society, 
where technical matters relating to mining are 
discussed. 


Question._- You have suggested that the more 
power should be given to the Mines Department 
to control or prohibit de-pillaring in shallow 
seams. Under what circumstances would you 
prohibit ? 


Answer.— We have particularly in the South 
eastern side of Raniganj colafields, seams close 
to the surface in which when the coal is taken out, 
air goes in and fires are started, against which 
nothing can be done. Only where unsatisfactory 
conditions still prevail in regard to dimensions 
and positions of barrier etc. should this prohi- 
bition be applied. 


Question.— In question 15, you have suggested 
that collieries should be allowed to work only 
6 days and that Sunday loading should be abo- 
lished. 


Answer.— It islargely a question of handling 
labour. The labour like to be free on Sundays 
and we have tremendous trouble to load on Sun- 
days. 
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Question. There is the other side of the pie- 
tute. It has beeh suggested to ts by the Railway 
Administration that atteimpts should be made 
to evéh but prodtiction throughout the werk, 


Answer. We have to comply with the regu- 
lations which require that labour should be given 
a day off, under the Mines Act and Sunday is the 
natural stop day. 

Question. Do you envisage any practical 
difficulty in increasing the output from the Bengal 
Bihar fields to supply an estimated demand of 28 
million tons ? 

Answer. 1 think we can increase the output, 
but not immediately. 

Question. What sort of facilities would you 
need in order to step up production ? 


Answer. First we want labour. At the mo- 
ment we have been very vety short of labour, 
Labour hae been increased partly by a Govern- 
ment-sponsored scheme— the Gorakhpur labour 
arranged by the U.P. Government. These 
labourers comeand stay at the collieries for 11 
months and then another batch comes in and 
relieves the first. That is what is happening un- 
det the schetne. Butthescheme is only in its 
initial stages. 

Tt can be extended and adopted throughout 
the coalfields and will then help also over the 
seasonal migration of local labour. 

Question. For this sort of labour your stg- 
geation is that there should be a centralised 
labour exchange. 

‘Answer. That would be very helpful. But it 
is not possible for the industry itself to recruit 
on these lines. 


Question. Today, the Ranigan) Reeruiting 
Organisation is being financed by the respective 
collieries with no support from Government, 
If your suggestion were enlarged upon and a Cen- 
tral Recruiting organisation were built up with 
the voluntary consent of all the collieries in one 
particular field, 7.e., different recruiting stations 
in different fields, with sort of coordination at 
the top, wotild not industry be willing ? 

Answer. The organisation is actually meet- 
ing the recruiting expenses on Gorakhpuris who 
are ‘supplied direct to the trade, ¢.e, without 
the intervention of the Unskilled Labour Supply 
Directorate of the Central Government. We 
saya stim of Rs. 40/- per head to each recruit. 
this Ra, 40/- includes the cost of two uniforms 
and. also a blanket and also cooking 
vitensils. They are brought in batches of 100, 
and a batch of 100 goes to each colliery. They are 
béotight in train loads, seven train loads at a 
time, and it is arranged that each colliery take 
a hundred in one month and another htmdered 
in the next. We are following this for the last 
four months. 

Quesivon. It has been put to us that the re 
cruitment of this type of labour from Gorakhpur 
has a tendency to affect the present labour force 
in the adjoiiing areas in the sense that they 
fee} more and more disinclined to work because 
of “heir social and living conditions. 


Answer. The local and Gorakhpur labour are 
absolutely separate. They live separately, feed 
separately and go to work separately. 

Quéstion. Is this segregation possible ? 

Answer. Yes, 
ed into diatricts. 

Question. Speaking of the recruiting organ- 
isations, how far does it extend its activities? 


Answer. As far as Gorakhpur in the U.P. 
and upto Bilaspur in the Central Provinces. 


because most mines are divid- 


Question. Is there any conflict in that parti- 
cular area between the Bengal and Bihar fields 
and the C.P. and Central Indian fields ? 


Answer, We were told during the war in 
Bilaspur there was a conflict, not due to the 
Central Provinces coalfields, but due to 
military recruiters taking over the village where 
this organisation was operating. For quite a 
period from 1943-45 it was just futile even to send 
one to recruit Bilaspuris. 


Question. Do you think that the fact that 
women are still allowed in mines in Korea and 
Rewa would affect your recruiting in Bilaspur ? 


Answer. No. 


Question. Apart from this organisation, do 
you: employ individual recruitors ? 


Answer, We almost entirely dempend 
them. 


Question. In the second questionnaire you 
have very appropriately pointed out the danger 
of Directors of a coal company not possessing know- 
ledge of the coal industry. Have you any reason 
to fear that the Managing Agents today may 
attempt to run the collieries otherwise on sound 
technical lines ? 


upon 


Answer. We have not as an Association, 
Question, As individual mine managers ? 
Answer. No. 


Quesiton. Is it your opinion that the techni- 
cal side of the industry as a whole today is fairly 
efficiently run ? 


Answer. I would say yes so far as the bisyer 
collieries are concernéd. The industry.as 4 whole 
so far as 75 % of it is concerned, is very efficiently 
run, 

Question. But there is a portion of the in- 
dustry which lacks technical advice, technaical 
personnel not being available either because of 
lack of furids, etc. Have you any suggestions 
to make as to how the technical side of that por: 
tion of the industry could be improved ? 


Answer. The only way in which that can be 
done is through the Mines Department. 

Question. Would you prescribé any minimum 
output for one colliery as a pre-requisite for the 
grant of siding or the installation of a private 
weigh-bridge ? 


Answer. I do not think you could lay down 
anything like that, because it depends so muth 
ond itions...... 
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Question. Supt .ee there is a small oolliery 
today quite able te live cecanomically under the 
present conditions but having an output of only 
20 tons a day. Should that colliery be entitled to 
a siding and or should the application be turned 
down on the ground that the colliery produces 
only one wagon a day. 


Answer. I do not know what the minimum 
should be. It is a question of economics of rail- 
way operation as against everything. 


Question. Have any comments to make on 
the unsuitability of open wagons for long dis- 
tance traffic ? 


Answer. Open wagons are what we want. 
It is for the people at the receiving end to make 
any comments. 

Question. Does not the quality suffer by 
_ exposure ? 


Answer. I don’t think quality is affected. 


Question. Raisings costs today are considered 
to be high. Can you suggest any measures to 
bring them down to a reasonable level ? 


Answer. By raising as much coal as possible. 
Question. Would you advocate mechnisation 
to a larger extent ? 


Answer. Yes. That is another step towards 
increased production. 


Questian. In regard to the education of the 
mines, is it your experience that increased edu- 
cational facilities tend to attract the mining com- 
munity away from the mines ? 


Answer. I would say it attracts a community 
to the mines, but in the long run, the sons of 
miners who are educated may prefer to work 
elsewhere. However, so long as we can bring in 
men, it is all right. Elementary education is 
wanted, because without it many jobs in a mine 
cannot be done efficiently. You take the elec- 
trician, mechnical mistry or fitter, Some elemen- 
tary education would be of great aagistance to 
him. Klementary education , as far as the min- 
ing community is concerned is definitely essential 
and I think we also want further facilities for 
training mechanical supervisary staff. Actually, 
this is done in the School of Mines, but it is only 
for people who have the meana and not for the 
worker. There is no facility for night schools 
where they can learn particular trades or jebs. 
This is definitely wanted. 


Question. Sould it be the responsibility of the 
industry or the State to provide such technical 
education for the supervisory staff ? 

Answer, It ig the respongibility of beth. 

Question. You have suggested here that there 
should be a safety in mines research seotion 
established but it should be entirely separate from 
the Fuel Research Institute and under the control 
of the industry itself, Today, safety in mines is 
the exclusive province of the Mines Departments, 


sonnel, 


under the Central Gavernment, Ian’t: itt more 
legical that research in connection with safety 
ahould work in very closé lia‘son with tha onal 
safety department ? 


Answer. That is following on the practice in 
England today. The mineowner is concerned 
about the safety of his mine and the safety in 
mines research is run by them and nat. by the 
Government, although there is very close Hiasion 
hetween the two Departments, 


Question. There are plenty of defects visible 
in the structure of the coal industry today. Is 
jt your idea that these defecta can he rectified 
by some sort of legislation and control ever re- 
eruiting, methods of work or grant of leaaea and 
without attempting the drastia step ‘ nationaliaa- 
tion ’? 


Answer. 


Question. And if the owners are either un- 
able to or unwilling ta comply with such regu- 
lations what should be the fate of sueh owners ? 
Would you agree that there is then no alternative 
left but for the State to take over such mines and 
run them for the benefit of the owners as their 
custodians or acquire them outright ? 


Yes, that is our opinion. 


_ Answer, Yes, for such a situation would be 
dangerous, 
Question. It has been suggested seriously that 


there should be increased mechnisation ao as to 
meet our increasing demand for coal, Thia may 
displace and dispense quite a large amount of 
mining labour and will ultimately mean very large 
scarcity of labour in the mining districts. Do yeu 
agree with that ? 


Answer. No. Mechanisation of mines will 
take a little time. Some time will be taken to 
train personnel. If the coalfields were ta be 
mechanised next year there is the question of 
whether you will get the results anticipated for 
years to came. It is a question of training per- 
You cannot put the machines in the 
hands of people who have not se2n them before and 
expect them to be efficiently operated. 


Question, Perhaps this would be a gaad com- 
promise that in the new fields which may be apen- 
ed up, in order to satisfy the increased demand 
in those fields; greater attention be paid to 
mechanisation ? 


Answer. Yes. 


Question. Why do you advogate the arquisi- 
zion of coal rights by the State ? 


Answer. I think there is no alternative. 
Hither you have statutory authority dealing with 
the item one which forms part of the questipn- 
naire or elge nationalisation of coal rights. It 
has been put down quite clearly. 


Question. Is this yaur suggestion that the 
present method of grant of leases and. tho present 
method of inspection over the working of leased 
areas have been working so inefficiently as to cause 
considerable dissipation of the coal resources ? 


Answer. Yes. 
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Question. You are also in favour of State 
control over distribution. and prices. 
mean by that that there should be fixed prices 
for the various qualities of coal ? 


Answer. Yes, there should be a fixed mini- 
mum. 


Chairman. Would you go further and give 
labour a fair deal, some sort of a minimum wage ? 


Answer. We have more or less got that now. 
We have a statutory minimum. In practice 
one cannot afford to have a man unless the min- 
mum is given to him. 


Chairman. By State control over distribu- 
tion do you mean that there should be an en- 
forced regulation of the different types of coal for 
different industries ? 


Answer. No. Our idea was to have control 
similar to that in force now. 


Question. You have stated that there should 
be no rotation of working. The 1937 Committee 
took a contrary view. Why are you opposed to 
control over rotation of work ? 


Answer. Because of our suggestion that stow- 
ing should be applied for conservation also. 


Question. When you say we should adopt 
sand stowing for all coals of commercial value.to 
the country, you don’t include seams with coal 
of 35% ash content ? 


Answer. These could be left out. 


Question. In trying to enforce stowing would 
you suggest some order of priority as a sort of 
guide to the Stowing Board ? 


Answer. Better quality seams should be given 
first priority. 


Question. Don’t you think that there are 
seams which are very wastefully extracted where 
quicker ection is necessary, irrespective of quali- 
ty ? 

Answer. It is for the stowing Board to consult 
the technical body. 


Question. Is it your technical view that Grid 
stowing should be adopted for a group of collieries 
in the various parts of the coalfields, or each 
colliery should have its own arrangement ? 


the 


Answer. Arrangements should be made to 
supply sand to groups of collieries. We have 3 
collieries supplied by one railway. 


Question. Could you give us some idea of pre- 
sent electricity supply position in the coalfilelds ? 


Answer. In the Raniganj area the position is 
quite satisfactory. In Bihar there are many 
power stations which have increased their output 
but could not get priority for various materials. 

Question. Do you think that the Bihar Grid 


system will be able to meet all your requirements? 
Answer. We hope so. 


Question. Should the present small genera- 
ting stations be scrapped or allowed to continue ? 


Answer. That depends on the efficiency of 
the stations. If electricity can be supplied 


Do you. 


ona competitive basis with the Grid by a small 
station, there is no reason why it should be serap- 
ped. 


Question. You have, in your reply made very 
useful suggestions indicating the lines on which 
labour conditions can be improved. You think 
these suggestions if carried out would improve the 
standard of living of the labour ? 


Answer. I think so. In my own colliery 
we have carried out 70 per cent. of those suggest- 
tions now. Gardens are encourged. Mining edu- 
cation is given and so on. 


Question. As a result, do you notice any 
improvement in the attitude of labour in regard 
to their general tendency to migrate during 
particular seasons of the year ? 


Answer. JT don’t think it has influenced them 
to that extent. 


Question. Are you satisfied that the present 
annual output of mine managers from the various 
training centres in India adequate ? 


Answer. There has been a shortage 
last 2 years. 


in the 
Question. 
School of Mines. 


Answer. J think 119 sat for the examination 
and 15 passed. 


How many passed out of the 


Question. Are you satisfied that the training 
which the students get at the School of Mines 
is adequate or do you think it should be improved? 


Answer. I can only judge the training by the 
people coming to me from the School, and I think 
they can be better. 


Question. In what way ? 


Answer, If they had acquired more practical 
experience. Stricter supervision over the students 
in the matter of practical training seems necessary. 


Question. Jf the scheme for sand-stowing 
becomes very much developed and if it has to be 
done on a very much bigger scale than at present 
do you think it is possible to supply sand in the 
present individualistic method or would it be 
necessary to have centralised methods ? 


Answer. 1 think it looks as if something 
will have to be done on an agreed basis. Loca- 
tion of the coalfield, area, what would be the 
better arrangement, and so many many things 
come into it. We are at the moment rather worrl- 
ed about the dams that are going to be erected on 
the rivers as these may affect our sand supplies, 
because it takes a big flood to bring sufficient 
sand to fill up the areas, from where sand has 
been taken. Only record floods will bring suffi- 
cient sand to level it all out. During this season, 
almost all last week there was flood and it flood- 
ed from bank to bank and even then the places 
from where sand was taken have not been filled- 
up. It takes a big gush of water to fill up the pits. 
Only the last big floods put the sand back. 


Question. You are suggesting that regulate 
flow from the big dams will not help in filling 
the pits ? 
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Answer. That is what we fear, But I sup- 
pose they are people who know all about the 
behaviour of rivers and should be in a better 
position to judge. 

Question. Have you any other suggestions to 
make to improve the technical aspect of pro- 
duction in this industry ? 


Answer. If the colliery managers were re- 
lieved of certain responsibilities which are not 
allied to mining, they would be able to devote 
more time to technical matters. They are now 
burdened with such things as distribution of 
rice, cloth, particularly. Maternity is another. 

Chairman. That is something you have to 
take up with Managing Agents. 

51. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE 

Inpran Coan MeErcuans’ ASSOCIATION, 

JHARIA. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No, 1, 


Question. 2 ( Items2--8) 
Grading and Exports. 


The export of Coal from India is essen a 
in view of the following facts :—- 


In order to maintain reciprocal privileges an 
export of Coal in the far East and with the 
nearest countries like Ceylon, Burma, is essential, 
wherefrom huge quantity of various commo= 
dities are being imported. The export of Coal 
Trade helps to a great extent in the trade in main- 
taining good commercial relations. 


The considerable difficulty was experienced to 
re-start export of Coal when it was necessitated 
under peculiar circumstances to support the Coal 
Industry in India, and, therefore, it is suggested 
that the permanent export trade be built up. 


In order to maintain the standard of quality 
and market in forcign countries, the grading of 
Coal is absolutely essential. Jn the interest of 
Indian consumers and country the grading for 
coal for internal market is also desirable and 
should be compulsory. In the recent —years, 
a large number of Collieries have been opened 
and to help the development of such new fields, 
the grading of Coal will be helpful. 


Question. 2. (Items 10—-12). It is found that 
the shipments of Coal from the Port of Calcutta 
was successfully managed throughout the period 
of War and it is intended that it would still faci- 
litate more if more Stocking pace and loading 
berths be provided. There is general complaint 
that no suitable arrangements have been made 
at various Indian Ports for unloading of Coal etc. 
and which requires attention for overhauling the 
present arrangement and wherever possible by 
providing unloading and loading facilities straight 
from the Steamer to the land, and vice versa. 


Question 4. (Item No. 17). Though the ques- 
tion is not being properly followed, we find that 
the present freight payment system 7.¢., “To Pay” 
is quite satisfactory and should be applied uni- 
formly on all the Railways. It may be mentioned 
that when the Coal is booked to stations situated 
on some Native State Railways and O. & T. 
Railway, the freight charge is prepaid which 
should be abolished and uniform system be adop- 
ted throughout, 


Question 4. (Item 21). It would be very 
much facilitating to the trade if a common 
freight sstem be adopted between the group of 
Coal Fyds. The freight method adopted in 
Jharia Coal Fields has been found quite suitable 
Same method may be applied for Raneegunj 
Coal Fields as well as Ramgarh Bokharo Jharna 
Coal Fields. 


Question. 4.(Item 22.). The introduction of 
seasonal freight is not turned out successful in 
the past and has no any attractive effects on the 
consumers. Not only the quality of Coal deterio- 
rates but there is a good deal of wastage, which 
consumers do not prefer. Moreover, there, are 
many other difficulties in the transport of Coal 
in the Slack season. There are many restricted 
limitation for despatch of Coal through certain 
Vias which cannot be exceeded under any circum- 
stances. Secondly, there is limited space for 
unloading Coal at various destinations and when 
the wagons are despatched in excess, same entails 
into restriction of booking. 


We drop other questions as found not 
interested. 
QUESTIONNAIRE II. 
Constitutional. 


1. In the case of an essential key industry 
like the coal the division of responsibilities between 
the centre and the Provinces is not at all desirable, 
With regard to the industry, there should be 
uniformity in legislation and without a central 
control there may be difficulties in the way of 
attaining this uniformity, as the different provinces 
left to themselves may make their own legislation 
w ithout reference to the Centre. The power to 
regulate the mines and mineral development in 
the different provinces and the production and 
distribution of coal should in our opinion remain 
vested in the Central Government and_ there 
must not be any splitting up of responsibility 
between the Centre and the Provinces and irres- 
pective of its place of location the industry should 
be treated as one homogenous whole. 


2. We fully agree with the suggestion that there 
should be one separate Central Government Dep- 
artment dealing with all questions relating to 
the coal industry and that for mines and miner- 
als including coal there should be one separate 
department placed in charge of some Hon’ble 
Member cf His Excellency the Viceroy’s Council. 


PART JI 
(Economics of the Coal Industry) 
Structural Organisation of the Industry. 


3. We do not feel called upon to offer any 
detailed criticism about the present structure of 
the units of production in the coal industry. 
Under the present system there are many firms & 
companies of Managing Agents whose interests 
are not confined to coal alone, they have other 
industrial interests also and as such in themselves 
they represent both coal producing and consum- 
ing interests. Generally what is known as the 
European Group of Collieries represented by the 
Indian Mining Association comes under this 
category. 


The Indian interest in the coal trade ia mostly 
private individual owned or owned in the form of 
private limited liability companies. 


There cannot of course be any reasonable objec- 
tion to private consumer interests owning their 
own collieries for catering to their own requirements 
of coal, but we think they should not be allowed 
to cater to the needs of other consumers in the 
market. 


As for Railways working their own collieries 
experience, has shown that so far as the State 
Railway owned Collieries are concerned the cost 
of production has always been very high and 
sometimes much higher than the rate at which 
coal of similar quality could be purchased in the 
market. It thus constituted a drain on the 
public flgance and that besides it was really a case 
of state competing with private enterprise and 
is thus open to serious objection. 


4. We are of the opinion that the managing 
agency system has made a distinct contribution 
towards the development of the Indian Coal 
Mining Industry and it will be no use trying to 
belittle its importance. Most of the big Euro- 
pean as well as Indian collieries of today owe 
their gradual development and successful manag- 
ment to efficiency and business acumen of the 
managing agents of these coal companies. 


5. From the point of view of prices, we do not 
consider that except in the case of state owned 
collieries the alliance between units of coal pro- 
duction and consuming interests has been in any 
way unhealthy. 


fi. The result of Indian Government Railway 
owning and operating their own collieries has in 
the past been generally to bring down prices 
of coal to an unecononic Jevel, As one of the 
largest consumers of coal, the Indian Railway 
who purchase their requirements of coal through 
the Chief Mining Engineer to the Railway 
Board were able to use these Railway Collieries 
aa an effective weapon te keep down the prices of 
coal. 

The chronic shortage of public supply of Railway 
wagons for coal despatch and the uncertainty 
about the supply always led the collieries to 
hanker for orders for supply to the Rajlways in 
which there is always a guarantee for a steady 
and assured despatch and this coupled with the 
fact that the Railways were in a position ta arrange 
for a certain quantity of coal from their own 
collieries without recourse to the market led the 
Railway Board to adopt a coal purchase policy 
which was ruinous to the trade. 


For the bare necessity of keeping their mines 
running, which would otherwise become full of 
water. and involve additional expenses for de- 
watering at the time of re-opening during those 
dark days of depression, many of the collieries 
were forced to sell coal to the Railways at unre- 
yaunerative rates even below the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The price fixed for loco coal was often an im- 
portant factor in determining the public market 
yate, which also thus tended to became ynre- 
munerative andfell below the economic level. 
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Distribution and Marketing. 


17, We do not consider the constitution of a 
central marketing Agency for coal formed either 
voluntarily by the Trade or under Govt. aegis at 
all desirable nor feasible. 

Jn our opinion the marketing of coal should be 
left to ordinary trade channels and prices should 
be left to adjust themselves according to the law 
of supply and demand. To prevent forcing 
down of prices to uneconomic levels on the one 
hand and on the other hand for stopping profi- 
teering and the demand of the producers for 
arbitrarily high prices in abnormal circumstances, 
it may be expedient at times to fix the minimum 
and maximum prices of coal and the prices should 
be allowed to oscillate between such minimum 
and maximum that may be fixed. For fixation 
of such minimum and maximum prices, we do not 
think it is necessary to set up and maintain any 
elaborate or cumbrous machinery. 


In adequate transport facilities due to shortage 
of Railway wagons as also other traffic difficulties 
of the Railways have been at times an important 
factor in determining the prices of coal. At 
times experience has shown that it was not so 
much the price of the commodity iteself but the 
ready means for despatch thereof that accounted 
for the extraeordinarily high price that the oon- 
sumer had to pay. During the period of acute 
scarcity of wagons in the years 1941 and 1942 
when there was no control, prices of coal in wagon 
loads ready for despatch soared upto Rs. 50 per 
ton and above though the pithead price waa only 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per ton and priority consumers 
were also getting coal at that rate. The solution 
for this problem can be found only in the provision 
of better transport and traffic facilities for coal 
from the coalfields to the different consuming 
centres in the country. 

Whatever the value may be of the system of 
price fixation allied to Government Controlled 
distribution in stabilising prices in abnormal 
times, we consider such a system wholly ynnece- 
ssary and undesirable in normal times. 

In any statutory board that may be set up 
for fixation of prices and for distribution of coal 
it is essential that there should be effective re- 
presentation of the coal consuming interests and 
that of the Middlemen who really from the link 
between. the consumers and the producers. 

18. We do not think that it is at all necessary 
to regulate the use of different kind of coal for 
different purposes. We agree that there should 
be an analysis of all Indian coals before any such 
scheme for regulating use of coal for different 
purposes can be put into operation. 


Transport. 


22. We do not favour the idea of distribution of 
coal on any zonal basis nor do we consider it to 
be practicable. There must not be any restric- 
tive measures as suggested in this question as 
obviously it would be most unfair and disadvan- 
tageous to the consumers if they are turnned 
down to the use of particuilar type or quality 
of coal irrespective of what they themselves 
consider to be good and suitable in their own 


interest, having regard to the type of machinery 


and other appliances used by them. 
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23. We do not find any objection to any scheme 
for pooling of Railway freights, provided it does 
not tehd to unduly increase the freight for short 
distance traffic to important ports and consum- 
ing centres, 


24. We think that for encouraging the use of 
inferior grades of coal for industrial purposes 
and also for popularising the use of soft coke 
throughout the country, there should be special 
Railway freights for inferior grades of coal and 
also for soft coke. 


25. In the interest of the incustrial progress of 
the country and the consequent benefit reaped 
by the Railways, the Railway policy should always 
be to keep the freight for coal as low as 
practicable and guiding principle ought to be 
** What the traffic can bear’. 


26. We cannot approve of the idea of providing 
special reduced Railway Freight for train loads of 
coal confined to one consumer as this would place 
other consumers and also the public at disadvant- 
age by increasing supply of rakes and thus re- 
ducing number of available Railway wagons. 


This will also unnecessarily place the small 
industries at some disadvantage in relation to the 
big ones who would thus be able to arrange for 
coal at cheaper cost. 


It will also adversely affect the interest of the 
small collieries who have no siding accomodation 
for loading of rakes and will divert orders to the 
bigger collieries and thus create new  difficul- 
ties. 

27. It is true that route restrictions have always 
handicapped the free movement of coal and the 
restrictions should be removed as far as practi- 
cable. 


28. In the matter of public wagon supply and 
other facilities offered to collieries, the B.N.Ry. 
was always more liberal than the E.I.Ry. and 
collieries served by the B.N.Ry. were always 
better off in the matter of public supply of wagons. 
We are inclined to think, now that both the 
Railways are state-owned that a common pool 
of wagons of both railways operated by a central 
body would facilitate more efficient distribution 
of available wagons. 

Price & Profits. 

29. We are in favour of a return to free com- 
petition in the matter of coal prices. But having 
regard to the experiences in the past when exces- 
sive competition forced down prices to unecono- 
niic levels, we suggested in our reply to question 
17 that the prices might be allowed to oscillate 
between two extremes. Minimum and maximum 
prices to be fixed so that the law of supply and 
dethand could have a play between these two 
extremes. 


We do not think that this can be done by the 
trade on a voluntary basis. When necessary 
this fixation of prices should be made by means 
of a statutory board set up by the Government 
and, in this statutory Board there should be pro- 
vision for adequate representation of the interests 
of the producers, constimers and of middlemen, 


We are defenitely of opinion that the fixation 
of prices should not be left to Government alone 
but should be by means of a Statutory board ef 
suggested herein above, composed of ths represen- 
tatives of the producers, consumers and middle- 
mén guided by some Government officials con- 
nected with purchase of Railway coal. 


30. We do not agree with the idea of such 
partial control over prices of coal supplied to 
Government, Railways or Iron and Steel Con- 
sumers. 

The fixation of such prices is likely to have 
a bad repercussion on prices of coal for these 
consumers, and would not help in stabilisation or 
prices or other conditions in the industry. 


31. As suggested by us herein above, if prices 
are to be fixed through Government intervention 
it should be only through some committee or 
Board set up by the Government under the 
Chairmanship of some high Government Official 
connected with purchase of coal and should be 
composed of the representatives of producers 
eonsumers and merchants. 


32. The difference in the prices of coal F.O.R 
Colliery as fixed at present for the different grates 
of coal appears to us to be quite satisfactory. 


33. It is very difficult to suggest one uniform 
basis for fixation of prices or indicate a standard 
element of profit that should be included in the 
prices. The working conditions vary from col- 
liery to colliery and each colliery has its peculios 
problems and difficulties, 

Ooal Mining is a hazardous industry and coal 
properties are wasting assets and there are always 
very great unforseen risks and dangers and it is 
therefore reasonable that the margin of profit 
should be more liberal than in the case of other 
industries. 

34. We do not consider that the commission 
earned by the middlemen is at all excessive. 

In considering this element it will not do to 
lose sight of the fact that the middlemen have 
played a very important part in developing tho 
coal trade, The middlemen are generally 
the links between the producers and the consuimers 
scattered throughout this vast sub-continent and 
oftener than not they are the true advisers 
who help the consumers in selecting and 
finding out the fuel suited to the consumers 
particular needs and watch the consumers interest 
at the producing centres by looking after the 
loading and by seeing that the stuff loaded 
is free from dust, shale, stone and other 
impurities and also arranging for quicker deés- 
patch on their account from the collieries and it is 
only legitimate that the consumers should pay 
for their services rendered to them and in normal 
times the consumers do not grudge the commission 
or the middlemen’s profit which is practically 
earned by the middlemen for their labours and 
services rendered. 


In periods of trade depression the middlemen 
also help the producers in finding out markets 
for their coal and in return for the small commmi- 
ssion paid to them, they take upon themselves 
the risk and responsibility for payment of the 
value and also the Railway Freight of coal and 
save the collieries from a lot of risk and troubles 
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Tt will not also be out of place to mention 
Lere that so far as the soft coke trade is concerned, 
the merchants helped considerably in the expansion 
of the soft coke trade by creating new markets 
for soft coke through propaganda carried on by 
them in their own interest and were thus consider- 
ably helpful to the trade in finding an outlet 
for the inferior grade of coal in the dark days of 
acute trade depression. 


So far as coal transactions in which middlemen 
on their own account make out right prurchases 
of coal from the producers on yearly basis and 
sell directly to the consumers, it should be borne 
in mind that the middlemen in such transactions 
always take a great risk and consequent on the fall 
of prices they have sometimes to incur heavy loss. 
so if during times of brisk trade, they have some 
margin of profits, nobody should in fairness grudge 
the same. 

Besides the middlemen have also proved their 
utility by helping the smaller collieries with their 
limited financial resources in developing their 
collieries by making advances of money against 
future delivery of coal. 

The existence of middlemen is no_ peculiar 
feature in the coal trade. All trades have their 
middlemen and in the present economic structure 
middlemen occupy an important and indispensable 
position and without their help it is impossible 
to carry on the work of distribution in trade: 


Taxation:— 

35. In comparison to other industries, the 
cesses and taxes that the coal industry has got to 
bear are in our opinion unduly heavy. 


There are a number of cesses and taxes that the 
industry has to bear which may he briefly | enu- 
merated as follows :— 

1, Mines Board of Health Cess. 

2, The Jharia Water Board Cess (For collieries 
in Jharia Coalfield). 

8. Rescue Station Cess. 

4, Stowing Board Cess. 

5. Road Cess. 

6. Labour Welfare Fund Cess. 

7 Chaukidari Tax on basis of housing units in 

a colliery. 

8, Soft Coke Cess, 


and also (9) Bihar Sales Tax. 


It may be stated here that exemption is made 
under provisions of the Bihar Sales Tax Act 
in cases of Sale to certain registered Bodies and 
public utility concerns and also in cases of coal 
despatched direct in wagon loads to destinations 
outside the province. But the local Sale Tax 
Authorities have also refused to grant exemption 
in latter cases ifthe sale is made to a_ party 
within the province though the coal is despatched 
direct to a destination outside the province, This 
view seems hardly to be tenable according to the 
lang uage of the statute itself. 

Jt will also be interesting to note here that 
though Road Cess and Mines Board of Health 
Cess etc. are payable by the collieries themselves 
in respect of their profit from collieries and coal 
raisings, they have also been held liable to pay 
the Road Cess, Mines Board of Health Cess 
vtec. assessed on the Lessor and recoverable 
irom the Lessors of coal properties, on the basis 


of judicia) interpretation of the terms of some 
leases, though in many such cases the Lessors 
have been uptil recent times themselves paying 
their shares of the taxes and cesses etc. imposed 
and assessed in respect of the mines. 


Some of these taxes such as Soft coke Cess, 
Stowing Board and Rescue Cess etc. are now 
realised along with Railway Freight at desti- 
nations direct from consumers and we suggest 
that this practice may conveniently be followed in 
the case of also some other taxes and cesses etc. 
to lighten the burden on the industry. 

National and = Iaternational Commercial 
Policies:— 

36. Indian coal had some export markets in 
countries like Burma, Ceylone, China and also 
in some countries in the Middle East. We consider 
that there should always be reciprocity in the 
international treaties and trade agreements for 
safeguarding the interests of Indian Coal in these 
markets. 


37. We do not consider that the implementing 
by India of the International Conventions ia 
respect ofcolliery labour has produced any 
specially harmful result. 


Vill 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


73. As we have suggested in our reply to question 
35, we consider that arrangement can be con- 
yeniently made for realisation of some of the 
existing Taxes and Cesses along with Railway 
Freight directly from consumers at destination, 


Further we are of opinion that in some other 
cases also such as in the cases of the Jharia Mines — 
Board of Health Cess, Jharia Water Board Cess 
or Road Cess it is quite feasible to bring about an 
unification of the different Boards now function- 
ing such as the Mines Board of Health. The 
Water Board and the Local Board and to place 
them under one control and thus to arrange for - 
collection and utilisation of the different cesses 
through one body. 


74. We have our doubts regarding the practical 
utility of a body like the Soft Coke Cess Committee 
and we are of opinion that at present when there 
is an all round steady demand for coal and coke 
there is no longer any justification for the existence 
of this body. 


Tf it exists at all, we consider that there should, 
be provision for larger representation of the - 
interests of Coal Merchants in this committee, as 
their co-operation is essential for bringing about 
an expansion of the Soft Coke Trade and for 
carrying on propaganda in behalf of soft coke 
which was the primary object for which this 
body was created. We do not feel called upon 
to make any comment on the composition of the 
Coal Mines Stowing Board but we feel that there 
ought to be provision for representation of the 
interests of the middlemen in the Coal Grading 
Board. 


75. We consider that unification as suggested 
in this question is desirable and that the co- 
ordination of these different, bodies will bring 
in efficiency and also economy. 


DRAL EVIDENCE oF Mxssrs. Jrvapas Arya, 
D.8. THaker.anp R.C. SHanw REPRESENTING THE 
Ivpiaxn Coan Mgrenants Assocation, JHa- 
RIA 


1. The Association has a membership of 350 
coal merchants and local coal merchants’ associa- 
tions. 


2. Coal may be exported subject to two 
considerations viz. (i) needs of the interna] market 
should be safeguarded and, (ii) the export of 
specified types of coal, chiefly metallurgical coal, 
should be banned. Even if internal needs have 
not been met to the full, small quantities may be 
exported in exchange for rice etc. ; as far aa pos- 
sible, such exports should be of the inferior grades 
of. coal. But no special encouragement should 
be given to the coal export trade. 


3. Grading for the internal market should be 
compulsory so as to indicate where various quali- 
ties of coal used, but there should be no compulsion 
on consumers to use certain kinds of coal. 


4. The system of grouping of freights should:be 
extended to the Raniganj and Bokaro fields also 
as-it is undesirable that different freights should 
be charged in the same coal field. In Raniganj 
there are five booking stations, viz. Ondal, Sitara- 
mpur, Radhanagar, Chaurasi and Asansol and all 
collieries starting from Ondal should be grouped. 


5. Collieries owned by consumer interests should 
not be allowed to cater to the needs of other 
consumers in the market. In fact, the railways 
should not own their own collieries ag this 
has been the cause of slumps in the coal industry ; 
Railway collieries should be handed over to 
private enterprise. There are no grounds for 
apprehending danger to the Railways as a carrier 
service if they have no collieries of their own. 
There is however no objection to the steel and 
cement companies owning their own collieries. 


6. The.setting up of a Central Marketing Agency 
will not be in the interests of the consumers, 
producers and merchants because the co-ordination 
required cannot be maintained by having this 
agency, even if its scope is limited to pooling of 
supplies and distribution,publicising the use of 
coal in a scientific manner and enforcement of 
regulations in regard to the use of coal. Except 
in the case of the steel companies, it is difficult 
to say which kind of coalis needed hy the diff- 
erent consumers. A Central Marketing Agency 
will also mean the elimination of middlemen who 
have hitherto looked after the interests of con- 
sumers with regard to the supply of the right 
type of coal ; this function the Agency will not 
be in a position to perform. A Central Marketing 
Agency may also be harmful to consumers and 
small collieries. It is not true that with the 
introduction of the present control the middlemen 
have outlived their usefulness. In fact, the middle- 
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men’s responsibility is greater, naw. The Com- 
mission has, however , been reduced from Ra. 2, 
which it was at the inception of coal control, to 
Rs.1-8-0 now. Prewar, the middlemen, acting as 
merehants took risks, and sometimes profited and 
sometimes Jost. 


7. The fixation of minimum and maximum 
prices for coal will leave sufficient scope for the 
activities of merchants and may give consumers 
a fair price. As the fixation of price should 
depend on supply and demand, it is better to 
have minimum and maximum prices rather than 
fixed prices. changed periodically. There is 
prohably no real shortage of production ; the 
difficulty is over transport. There are many 
collieries with large pithead stocks of coal .which 
cannot be moved. Labour, except during cer- 
tain periods of the year, ia no longer a limiting 
factor in production. Education. isnot likely 
to secure a settled mining force ; what is needed 
are good food and facilities available to other 
industrial workers. 


8. The Soft Coke Cess Committee which was 
set up to popularise the use of soft coke and 
conduct research is not doing any useful work 
and should be abolished. No propaganda is 
required as it is not possible even to meet the 
present demand. 


52. Wrairrren EVIDENCE or THE Bompay Coan 
ALLOCATION COMMITTEE. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


re rt 


Il 
GRADING AND EXPORTS 


3. The grading has assured both the foreign 
markets and Indian port of the quality of coal 
they were getting, and therefore Indian coal 
could stand any competition with South African 
coal. 

6. Average cost of coal based on average rail 
freight charges for coal from Bengal:Bihar fields 
to Bombay is as under :— 





Re. 

Cost of coal f.o.r. Colli- 

ery. ‘ — . 13-5-0 per ton 
Freight . : ‘ 2-6-0 per ton 
Surcharge at 20% . 2-8-0 per ton 
Labour Cess . ; . 0-4-0 per ton 
Coal production cess 1-4-0 per ton 
Stowing cess duty . 0-2-2} per ton 
B.P.T.R. Siding fee. 0-3-0 per ton 
Labour for unloading wa- 

gon ex plot ‘ . 1-5-0 per ton 
ex plot cost of Railborne 

Coal . ; ; . 31-5-24 per ton 
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Compared to the above railborne cost of coal the 
following is the Seaborne coal cost ex plot. 


Rs. A. P. 
Cost f.o.b. Calcutta 20-12-0 per ton 
Freight . 30-0-0 per ton 
Insurance : 0-7-0 per ton 
Shortage : : 0-6-0 per ton 
Lighterage & landin 3-4-0 per ton 





ex plot cost of Seaborne coal 54-13-0 per ton 


From the above figures it will be perceived that, 
unless sea freight is reduced to about Rs. 8/- per 
ton coal shipments to Bombay will not become 
cconomical in comparison with the rail route. 
In view, however, of the very high operating 
costs of ships, we fail to see how sea freight on 
coal can be reduced to such a very low figure if 
at all any reduction is possible in the present 
rate. 


7. Re-grading of all sections of seams should be 
undertaken as early as possible. 


8. Grading of coal for internal markets is not 
only desirable but it should be made compulsory 
as it assures a buyer the quality of coal that he 
is likely to get. 


Ill 
PORT FAOILITIES 


11. The present unloading facilities in the Har- 
bour of Bombay are quite suitable during fair 
weather. Arrangements should however be made 
by the Bombay Port Trust to provide a deep 
draft sheltered berth in the Harbour during 
monsoon where collieries could discharge without 
any difficulty and lighters go alongside — the 
vessel. 


12. Sufficient lighter and labour facilities are 
available in Bombay to meet her normal require- 
ments of bunker coal. 


IV 
RAILWAY FACILITIES 


15. A system of Priority should be laid down 
for allotment of wagons so long as Railways are 
not in & position to meet the full requirements 
of transporting coal in the Country. 


17. Though the present freight payment system 
is satisfactory, considerable delay is experienced 
by the trade in getting refunds from Railways 
on overcharges and for wagons not delivered to 
consumers. Furthermore the Railways should 
be made responsible for shortage in weights 
delivered to consumers. 


19. A certain allowance in the over-loading 
and under-loading of coal wagons against the 
actual carrying capacity must be allowed to the 
Collieries as it is not always possible owing to the 
absence of weigh-bridges at Collieries to load 
to the actual carrying capacity of wagons. 


21. If the cost of freight from different Collieries 
to consuming centres be levelled up, this would be 
most desirable as this would avoid reckles 
exploitation of some of India’s Coal Mines. 


22. Unless a very substantial inducement is given 
by reduction in freights during off season consumers 
would not like to obtain their coal in the second 
half of the year, as at consuming centres there 
is always restriction on stacking space. 





QUESTIONNAIRE IT 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING. 

17. A system of price-control allied to fixation 
of sales quotas for different mines fixed in con- 
sultation with the trade would be the most desir- 
able thing. Apart from this, the Managing Agents’ 
Merchants, Brokers and consumers of coal should 
be allowed to play their part without any inter- 
vention from the state. 


18. As it would be most desirable to preserve 
not only metallurgical coal but also high grade 
steam coal, regulation of use of different coals 
for different purposes must be fixed after a thorough 
examination of the requirements of each class of 
Industry. 


19. We agree that a complete analysis of all 
Indian Coals must be made but if this is likely 
to take a long time, requirements of Industries 
must be fixed on the basis of the present gradings 
of coal. 


20. The Colliery must be made responsible for 
the despatch of the correct coal under whatever 
scheme that is settled. 


21. The present sizes of coal are likely to meet 
the requirements of the markets. 


VI 
TRANSPORT. 


26. If a reduction in freight rates is offered for 
‘ train-loads’ of coal consigned to one consumer, 
it would encourage consumers to purchase their 
requirements in bigger quantities and at the same 
time wagons would be released very quickly. 


29, Return to free competition would be the 
most desirable thing but if at any time Govern- 
ment feel that prices charged to the Consumers 
are exorbitant or uneconomic from the point of 
view of the working Collieries, Government should 
have the power to fix prices for different grades of 
coal. A Committee composed of Government 
representatives, Colliery owners, and consumer: 
should be set up for the purpose of price fixa 
tion. 


32. As the cost of freight is the most importan 
item at the consumers centre on the cost of coa 
received, it’ appears that the F.O.R. collier: 
prices for grade ITTA and grade ITTB coals shoul 
be at least Re. 1 lower than those fixed unde 
presentColliery Control Order. 
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34. As the middle man accepts all the responsi- 
bilities of finance the commission charges are based 
on the services he renders and the risk involved. 
The Commission is never likely to be excessive 
as he had to act in competition with other middle- 
men. 


IV 
CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE STEAM 


(ENCLOSURE TO LETTER No. 1120, DATED 28-6-46 
Bompay Coan ALLOCATION COMMITTEE 


Cost of Seaborne & Railborne Céal as on 

1-6-46 :— 
Rs. A. P. 

Seaborne coal. 
C.LF. Bombay (Cost of Coal) . 
Receiving coal from steamers into 

lighters, lighterage, landing and 

stacking on plots, and B.P.T. whar- 


51 9 0 














COAL fage. pc! ine, ake ap eae a) ob 
Loading coal into lighters, lighterage 
50. High grade steam coal must be defined as and putting T.I.B. on board the ship 
coal of high calorific value with low ash and including B.P.T. wharfage . . 512 0 
moisture contents. Plot rent and Insurance . : ‘ 1 0 0 
51. Use of high grade steam coal must be Overheads, finance & profits . : 315 0 
restricted for purposes of raising steam where high 
temperatures and pressures are to be constantly 65 8 0 
maintained, or for special purposes where inferior == 
coal will not serve the purpose. High grade Railborne coal. 
steam coal should be allowed to be used as bunker Cost of Coal F.O.R. Colliery . . 18 5 0 
coal to ships, as these have to maintain 
good speed and their carrying capacity is limited Railway freight to Bombay . »- (12 6 O 
to the bunker space. 
Surcharge. ; ; . : 28 0 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER No. 1120 patEep Bom- 

BAY 28TH JUNE 1946. Labour cess . : , : . 04 0 
From : Hony. Secretary, Bombay Coal Allocation Coal production cess ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 4 0 
Committee. 

To : The Secretary, Indian Coalfields’ Com- Excise and stowing duty ‘ , 0 2 24 
mittee. 
B.P.T. siding fee and labour for un- 
eee eee ae loading wagons . : ; . 1 5 0 
* * ** ** ** 
Iam also enclosing 10 copies of Statement B.P.T. wharfage, labour for loading 

showing the quantity imported by the Bombay lighters, lighterage & labour for 
Coal Allocation Committee, both railborne and — bunkering . : : : : 512 Q 
seaborne quantity bunkered to ships, railborne , 

_and seaborne, and the various percentages and Plot rent & Insurance. ; é 0 5 93 
prices which were fixed by the Committee from 
time to time and 10 copies of Statement showing Overheads, finance & profits . ' 2 8 9 
how the prices of bunker coal, both rail and Sy 
seaborne are arrived at. These are the present 39:12 0 
T.LB. prices. as 

BOMBAY COAL ALLOCATION COMMITTEE, 
Quantity of Coal Imported Quantity of Coal Bunkered Percentage of Bunkering T. L. B, Pries 
CN ic eee aes f 
Year Month Railborne Seaborne Railborne Seaborne Rall Sea Rail Sea Remarks 
Date % Date % Date Price Date Price 
12,831 10 i ; ; 4 “ “i = 

ae November i 13,610 03 vi patyet . a 100 a3 a 38 0. ae 

Taye Oo ise 1018717 00 tea $F *: t. o 146 2 ae oe ae Me 

1945 January . ’ . y A 6,393 15 6,807 00 ‘ast 108 16.31 “ko _ ay 4 87-8 me 
i 2 5 41-14 68 0 
February 11,504 02 1,240 15 11,719 15 9,189 00 iris 50 he a inne 33 8 ib20 «68 (8 
21-28 75 21-28 26 2128 388 8 21-28 68 0 
March . . . 8,868 00 17,141 00 10,796 00 9,992 00. 75 we 25, 38 8 1. 68 8 
Aptl 2 + 273 00 225 00 16,811 00 6,389 00 1-17 601-17 60 117 $8 8 tei? 67 0 
2,798 00 —«-28,987 00 ia ea ee in Be ae 1800 8 12 

May. 4 of . 
% “ - 3 12 1-15 68 8 
June 15,280 00 16,875 00 801 00 15,287 001-15 ae ee ee eee eee 
July 20,896 00 17,851 00 2,005 90 16,112 00 oe oe ae 100 ie 38 12 -_ 62 0 
‘August . i 20,667 00 2,518 00 12665 000. ss ue 100: $9120 2: 64 0 
September 18 00 26,815 00 814 00 2326100 °: a. Gh joo |S! 3912 =, 61 0 
October . 22 00 14,727 00. 5,167 00 17,995 00 «1-19? 1-19 Joo 86119 «89:12 021-19 ot 0 
682 00 10,784 00 9,676 00 ie 0 ia 60 ae 33 2 im 64 0 
Socube | Se oe a 20,548 00 "632 00 21;487 00) 1. - a 100?) 89 12 64 0 
‘ 8,567 00 12, y agh “4 100, 3912. 64 0 
106 February > Gise00—sB'bid 00 aga? ODS OOS so ne et rrr an 
Maroh «. . . 13,133 00 32,120 00 6,855 00 19:635 00 1-15 ae 1-15 100 1-15 89 12 4-15 «(64 G 
: ; 31 «50 «18-31—iBD.s16-B1 3D 1B «16-31. 64 OO 
me $460 00 42°077 00 18 O8 11989 60 60 tins 100 is go iz iis 65 0 
yy ge : : Prrigts. = eae? OO! Sea Se 16-81 100 16-31 8912 16-81 63 3 
1,835,587 12 2,98,393 15 —_-1,70,788 07 


2,57,382 00 


Opening stoek with the Committee on 1-10-1944 was 58,072 tong raflborne coal. 
Cloging stock with the Committee on 81-5-1946 was 17,843 tons railborne coal and 41,529 tons seaborne coal, . 
During the period the Committee hag recelved 30,803 tons Seaborne coal from the principal Sea Transport Officer, India. 


This quantity ia included in column 4 of the statement. 


for Bombay Coal Allocation Commite: 
Hot, Secictary 
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Ornat Evippnce or Musses. L:T. Guoxap, 
C.LE., LC.8., 8.C. Samra, ManEKLAL CHOoNILAL 
anD K.P. SHAH, REPRESENTING THE BOMBAY 
CoaL ALLOCATION COMMITTEE. 


Question.—Could you tell us briefly what are 
the functions: of this Coal. Allocation Commit- 
tee ? 


Answer._The Committee came into existence 
during October, 1944. The bunker coal control 
came into existence from Ist July, 1941. The 
Controller of Indian Shipping did not then exist. 
The Controller’s post was created about September 
1943. The officer ‘then was the Indian Shipping 
Adviser, and at the request of Government, 
because most of the coal had to be brought by 
rail, it was agreed that the Indian Shipping 
Adviser should consolidate the demands of the 
various bunkering and shipping firms in Bombay 
in the form of a statement and try to check them 
to see that they are reasonable and then send 
the statement on to the Coal Commissioner. 
Very little coal then came by the sea route, be- 
cause shipping was not available and the position 
was dangerous in the Bay of Bengal. This con- 
tinued till about September, 1944, when Mr. 
Faruque at a meeting called here suggested that 
we should have a pool, because one member could 
borrow from another in times of necessity. The 
demand would be placed by the Allocation Com- 
mittee on the Coal Commissioner and the coal 
will be originally allotted to the Coal Allocation 
Committee who will do the distribution here. 
The position now is that any firm which is not 4 
member of the Committee is not allowed bunker 
coal, We meet twice a month and fix the price 
proportion of sea and rail borne coal to be bunkered 
etc. There are 17 or 18 members on the Com- 
mittee. 


Question.—-On what basis do you distribute the 
coal monthly ? 


Answer.—According to the requirements 
members. 


Question.—By and large what is the average 
amount of coal required for bunkers here ? 


Answer.—Average is about 20,220 tons. The 
figures prior to lst January 1946 do not reflect 
the correct position. The Principal Sea Transport 
Officer used to arrange for part of the bunkering 
requirements and only after the first January 
are all ships’ requirements met by us. 


Question.—~In answer to our question you have 
given us the cost of the rail borne coal and sea 
borne coal. I would like to know how the coal 
f.o.b. Calcutta comes to Rs. 20-13-0. 


Answer.-—It includes for price, freight, cesses 
Port Commissioners’ dues and Re. 1 per ton 
commission to M/s. Andrew Yule & Co. who ship 
our coal. 


Question—The sea freight, on coal is shown 
to be Rs. 30 per ton. How does it compare 
with the freight on other commodities from 
Caleutta to Bombay ? 


-Answer.—-The general cargo rate frow. Calcutta 
to Bombay is about Rs. 65-8-0. 


Question.-There is some suspicion in our mind 
that the rates have gone up because of the shortage 
of shipping, not because of increase in operating 
costs. It that correct ? 


Answer.—There are two factors. Firstly, for 
coal and salt we never had a fixed conference rate 
before the war. We carry a limited quantity of 
salt in bags, the major portion goes in bulk. It 
is carried in chartered ships and arrangements 
are made with the charterers. During the idle 
season, the Indian Coastal Conference used to 
carry coal and salt. The rates varied from 
Rs. 5-8-0 to Rs. 7 a ton, but they were not econo- 
mic. They used to take this cargo though it may 
have meant some loss to them, because of the 
other cargoes offering. When the war started 
H.M.G requisitioned all the British ships and the 
Ministry of War Transport, who were responsible, 
fixed the freight rates taking into. consideration 
various factors, not only the paucity of shipping 
but the increased cost of operation. 


Questton.—But the rates have gone up by 500 
per cent. 


Answer.—lIt is difficult to say that because we 
do not know the economic rate in pre-war. times. 


Question —Can the ordinary customer look 
forward to any lowering of the freights in’ the 
near future ? As long as the trade remains non- 
competitive you can charge whatever rates you 
think the traffic can bear. 


Answer.—We cannot reply to this question as 
Committee, because we are concerned only with 
the distribution of coal and price fixation. 


Question —Could you tell us from your general 
observation whether shipping, particularly Indian 
shipping as against non-Indian shipping operating 
in our coastal waters is dependent to any appre- 
ciable extent on this movement of coal by sea ? 


definitely. 


Question.—In view of the high rates prevailing 
today and the cheapness of the rail route, there is 
the ger that the Railways may capture the 
entire trade. Would that make an appreciable 
difference to the shipping Companies ? 


Answer.—Yes, 


| Answer.— Definitely. 


Question —Therefore should not the shipping 
companies try to place themselves on a com- 
parative level with the railways. 


Answer.—It is difficult to bring in comparisons. 
In view of the existing high operating costs of 
ships it is difficult to bring the shipping rates 
down to the Railway level. The shipping com- 
panies have this question before them and they 
are watching the operating costs. As soon as 
they come down the position should improve. 
War risks and marine insurance charges have 
gone down considerably but not to the level of 
pre-war rates. 


Question.—-You have expressed yourself in favour 
of a price control allied to fixation of sales quota 
and also in favour of the use of different coals 
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for different purposes. Later you make the 
statement that return to free. competition would 
be most desirable. A system of price control 
coupled with sales quotas coupled with regulation 
of the use. of different coals for different purposes 
cannot really be reconciled with a system of 
free competition. 


Answer.—On that point, we meant that the 
consumers should be free to buy from any colliery. 
If the consumer needs No. 2 grade coal he should 
be. able to buy that coal from any colliery. 


Question.—Does not complete regulation imply 
controlled distribution ? 


Anewer.—That is a point on which itis difficult 
to.give an answer. There is a difference of opinion 
in the Committee. Some members want the sales 
quotas to be fixed and the prices controlled but 
they do not want control on distribution. There 
are other members who feel that distribution 
should also be controlled and that the present 
Committee should continue in some form. 


Question.—Are you in favour of fixation of 
prices ? 


Answer—VYes, for as long as the shortage 
continues. 


- Question.—If there is plentiful coal available 
the control should be taken away. Is that your 
view ? 

Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—In view of the limited resources of 
good quality coal in India, it has been suggested 
that bunker supplies should be limited to the 
quantity needed for taking a ship to the next 
bunkering port of call and no more. Have you 
any comments on this ? 


Anawer,—It is not always practical, especially 
with. ships going to the far east. They cannot 
get oval at Hongkong and have to come back 
and take coal at Singapore. 


53. Written EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE Sov- 
THERN Inp1ia MiLtLowners’ ASSOCIATION. 


_ We beg to enclose a copy of letter dated 11th 
June, 1946 from Messrs. Buckingham & Carnatic 
Co.,. Ltd., Madras, setting forth their views re- 
garding coal supply to South India, for your 
information. 


The Buckingham & Carnatic Company Limited, 
_ Post. Box No. 66, Madras, llth June, 1946. 


The Hon, Secretary, 
The Southern India Milowners’ Association, 
Race Course, Coimbatore. 


Dear Sir, 
Indian Coalfields Cmmittee Questionnaire 
Comments. 


‘With zeference to your letter of Ist June 1946 
the questionnaire is obviously not intended’ for 
coal consumers in the Textile industries, but 


in view of the Coal Committee visiting Madras 
shorlty, we feel it incumbent for us to take this 
opportunity of placing our views on the present 
deplorable position with regard to the high prices 
compared ‘with those ruling in the pre-war period, 
irregularity of supplies and the qualityof coal we 
have to accept. 


Prior to the outbreak of War, coal could be 
obtained in regular supplies by Rail direct 
from the Bengal Coalfields to our Mills Siding at 
cheaper prices than by the Rail-Cum-Sea route 
except in exceptional cases when steamer freights 
were specially cut to meet the real competition 
and also to obtain cargo for steamers which other- 
wise have had to be laid up. 


The call on Railway rolling stock for War 
purposes made it necessary for supplies of Bengal 
Coal for the South Indian Industries to be for- 
warded by the Rail-Cum-Sea route, mainly to 
Madras, and although we realise that prices 
generally had to be increased due to War condi- 
tions, there is, in our opinion, no reasonable 
excuse for Government permitting the prices 
for coal and also steamer freights to be enhanced 
to the present exorbitant rates. 


We give below the prices for Coal paid by us for 
delivery at our Mills in Madras durimg the. period 
1938 to 1946, from which you will. notice that 
our-yearly payments for this one essential com- 
modity only have increased from approximately 
Rs. 8,47,687 for the year 1938 to Ra. 26,01,843 
the latter being based on the present price paid 
by us. 


BENGAL COAL PRICES 


Cost of Tons 54,000 Coal, Approx. consumption | 
per year. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. «a. Py 
1988 15 11 2 perton 8,47,687 8 0 
1939 14 9 5 perton 7,87,781 4 0 
1940 1813 O perton 10,15,875 0 0 
1941 20 15 2 perton 11,31,187 8 0 
1942 18 8 O perton 9,99,000 0 0 
1943 20 9 4 perton 11,11,500 0 0 
1944 4613 0 perton 25,27,875 0 0 
1945 4914 6 perton 26,94,937 8 0 
1946 48 211 perton 26,01,843 12 0 


It is, presumably, the Government’s intention 
to endeavour to bring down prices for.all eommo- 
dities to a reasonable level and to attain this 
object we suggest :— 


{a) That the pit head costs for Coal at each 
individual Colliery be carefully checked 
and prices fixed accordingly with the 
usual extras allowed for the higher 
grades of Coal. 

(6) Special attention be given to speedily 
increase the quantity of Railway 
wagons etc. for transporting Coal 

direct from the Collieries to South 
India. It may be noted that Coal by 
the all Rail route from Bengal to our 
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Madras Mills Siding costs about Rs. 30 

per ton whereas it is about Rs. 48-8 

per ton by the Rail-cum-Sea route. 

In addition to the extra cost the loss in transit 

is greater by the Rail-cum-Sea route due to extra 
handling of the coal, which is unavoidable. 


(c) Further disadvantages of Coal being 
transported by the Rail-cum-Sea route 
are :-- 


(1) Various grades of Coal, presumably 
from different Collieries, are mixed in 
the shipments to Madras with the 
result that although payment has to 
be made at an allround price fixed at 
Calcutta, some of the consumers may 
receive only the inferior grades of Coal, 
it being dependent on whether or not 
the wagons allotted to them are loaded 
from hatches containing inferior, sup- 
erior or mixed grades of Coal. 

(2) The difficulty of arranging for sui- 
table steamers at Calcutta causes sup- 
plies to arrive at Madrag at irregular 
intervals, whereas if sufficient wagons 
are available despatches can be 
arranged at the Collieries to ensure 
reasonable regular arrivals at desti- 
nations. 


(3) Due to insufficient wagons being 
supplied where steamers are discharg- 
‘ing, it is necessary for a portion of the 
cargo to be loaded into Port Trust 
wagons and the Coal stacked in the 
Port Trust for delivery as and when 
Railway wagons are available. This 
extra handling causes further loss of 
Coal and also increases the price 
to the consumer by about Rs. 2-4 
per ton for wagon hire (Port Trust 
haulage), weighing, unloading, and 
stacking on plotsand reloading into 
wagons. 


Yours faithfully, 
The Buckingham & Carnatic Co. Ltd. 


Director, 


Managing Agents. 


ORAL EVIDENCE oF Mr. N. BARLOW REPRESENT- 
ING THE SoutH InpIa MILLOWNERS’ Asso- 
CIATION, MADRAS. 


The complaints of the Buckingham Carnatic 
Mills regarding the coal supplied to them are high 
prices, bad quality and the difficulty in getting 
regular supplies. As regards quality, in the 
Carnatic Mills coal is utilised for providing steam 
for two Prime Movers, one an engine and the other 
a turbo alternator. With our pre-war quality 
of coal with a calorific value of over 12,500 BTHU 
both these Prime Movers were driven without 
difficulty. The average calorific value of recent 
supplies of coal has been as low as 10,494 BTHU’s 


with the result that it has been impossible for us 
to maintain sufficient steam to drive the turbo- 
alternator, and substitute supplies of electrical 
energy have had to be taken from the public 
supply. This, in itself, is not objectionable, but. 
as the Madras Electric Supply Power Station is at 
present overloaded, the stoppage of the Carnatic 
Mill turbine owing to bad coal has had serious 
repercussions and the Electrical Engineer to the 
Madras Government has been compelled to 
postpone applications for extensions of electrical 
supply and to refuse further applications for 
elecrtic supply. 


In addition to this, the bad quality of coal has 
caused trouble with our boiler labour and on 
several occasions we have been threatened with 
strikes. 


The coal sent by sea costs considerably more 
but the Mills have no control over the mode of 
despatch. The average cost of coal during 1945 
was Rs. 49-14-6 but it is not possible to give preci- 
sely the difference in cost by the sea and the rail 
routes. 


The price fixed at present for coal is excessive. 
It is true that there has been some increase in the 
price of the finished products but that is far less 
than the increase in the price of coal. 


The question of using oil in place of coal has 
been under consideration and it is expected that 
the Buckingham Carnatic Mills will change over 
to oil in about 18 months. New boilers suitable 
for burning oil are being installed. The initiative 
in regard to the change-over came from the 
Textile Commissioner. Coal was certainly cheaper 
than oil before the war but oil fuel is cleaner and 
very much easier to transport. Besides it gives 
no smoke and the boilers need fewer men to attend 
on them, as oil works almost automatically. 
The dependency on imports with regard to oil is 
not considered to be a matter for anxiety. So far 
as comparative costs are concerned, oil will pro- 
bably be obtainable at Rs. 50 per ton as compared 
to Rs. 49 per ton of coal. 


54. MEMORANDUM TO THE INDIAN COALFIELDS 
CommiTrEe, 1, Counci, Hovsz Street, 
CALCUTTA, ON BEHALF OF THE ALL-INDIA Ming. 
WoRrKERS’ FEDERATION (AFFILIATING ALL MINE- 
WORKERS UNIONS UNDER .,LL-INDIA TRADE 
Union CoNGRESS) 


The All-India Mine-Workers’ Federation wel. 
comes the setting up of the Indian Coalfields 
Committee which it is hoped, will go thoroughly 
into all problems facing Coal Industry and trade 
for the last time before definite and prompt ac. 
tions are taken by the Government of India, to 
implement the recommendations of the Committee 
so far appointed. 


The All-India Mine-Workers’ Federation, feder- 
ating all the coal-mine workers’ unions affiliated 
to All-India Trade Union Congress has however 
to offer the following remarks, on the setting up 
of the Committee, its Composition and terms of 
reference. 
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Quite a number of committees have been set 
up by the Central and Provincial Governments 
during the last twenty-five years to enquire into 
the problems facing Coal Mining Industry and 
trade on the one hand and Colliery labour on the 
other. These Committees have made suitable 
recommendations but none of the Governments 
concerned have implemented the major recom- 
mendations which were made by these Com- 
mittees. 


Compulsory sandstowing, elimination of con- 
tract system, basic minimum wage for the labour- 
ers, extension of Payment of Wages Act to the 
Mines which have been recommended by these 
Committees for safety of Workers and workings, 
for conservation of coal and for building up a 
settled and contented labour force for the coal 
mining Industry are some of them. One Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of Bihar 
just after the outbreak of the War, it is understood, 
made some recommendations which have never 
been published. 


In such circumstances, people are naturally 
ceptical of important and comprehensive legisla- 
tion arising out of the recommendations of the 
present Committee. There is genuine feeling that 
setting up of the Committee will be made into 
another excuse for the Government of India to 
hold-up or delay any comprehensive legislation 
which experience of last quarter of a century in 


general and of the war years in particular agently 
call for. 


As rgards setting up of the Committee without 
any representative of the Coalmining population 
the most important element in coalmining Industry 
the All-India Mine-Workers Federation, has to 
point out that such a representative should have 
been included on the Committee in view of the 
representations made on the subject, by the 
Federation and in view of the far-reaching effect 
on Colliery Workers which any comprehensive 
legislation may have. Non-inclusion of a re- 
presentative of colliery works therefore has left 
room for improvement of the composition of the 
Committee and has confirmed once again the view 
widely held by Colliery Working population that 
Government of India is set on a course of appeasing 
colliery employers at the expense of the coalmining 
population and the Community at large. 


As regards terms of reference of the Committee 
the issue of Nationalisation and modus operandi 
of taking over the coal mines by the Government 
of India should have, we think, formed the main 
subject matter for consideration. The present 
memorandum will try to show that the various 
problems of conservation of high-grade metallur- 
gical and steam coal, of colliery fragmentation, 
of opening up of new fields economics of coal 
Industry and stabilisation of coal prices, which 
constitute the terms of references of the Coal- 
fields Committee, can be satisfactorily solved only 
if the Government of India takes the immediate, 
necessary and major step of nationalising the coal 
mines. And this will also accord with present 
political evolution in India and abroad. The 
major recommendation of the two Committees in 
1920 and 1937 was compulsory sandstowing as 


much for the safety of Workers and mine-workings 
as for maximising extraction of coal and its conser- 
vation ha snot been given effect to, by legislation. 
It has to be pointed out that the rate of accidents 
in Indian Mines is very high—-almost double that 
in Great Britain—and by far the largest number 
of accidents take place due to preventible reasons 
such as fall of roofs and sides. 


The work of extraction of coal from pillars 
is increasing year by year, thus increasing the 
risk of coalmining as a whole. In the coming 
months when machinery is introduced in coal 
mines as spokesman of some Mining Associations 
say, the accelerated tempo of work will lead to 
much more rapid formation of pillars and an 
equally rapid depillaring in other areas. Both 
these will make for higher accident rates in near 
future unless compulsory sandstowing is intro- 


duced at this late stage, from safety point 
of view alone. 


The needs of safety and conservation, however, 
happily go together, so far as this sand stowing 
isconcerned. The All-India Mine-workers’ Fede- 
ration accepts as substantially true, the problem 
of Conservation of metallurgical coal as put in 
the Minute of Dissent to the Coal Mining Com- 
mittee by M/s. Nag and Krishnan, 


Because of the thickness of seams and their 
proximity to one another, the methods of extrac. 
tion in vague allow only 60%, recovery, the 
balance representing losses in Sectional working, 
in boundary and panel barriers, pillar extraction, 
collapses and fires. At present the average annual 
production of good quality coal is arround 20 
million tons and of good cooking coal is roughly 
11°5 million tons. Calculated on the above basis 
and including 50% loss in recovery all our good 
quality coal will last for 122 years while good 
coking coal will last only for about 62 years. 


In practice the abovementioned periods are 
likely to be even shorter as with Industrial deve- 


lopment the consumption of all coal is bound to 
increase. 


The reserves of iron ore estirnated at about 
5000 million tons in India, far exceeds the available 
deposits of metallurgical coal. 


Paras. 127-128 of the Coal Mining Committee’s 
report (1937) indicates that in 1936 on an optimis- 
tic computation the life of coking coal of good 
quality was 62 years and of non-coking coal of 
good quality was 99 years. 


_ The Report goes on further to say “ The annual 
production of good coking coal is now about 13 
million tons, but the iron and steel industry and 
Coke batteries absorb only about 2°5 million tons 
of this output, the remaining 10°5 million tons 
of coal being used for steam raising. If the use 
of coking coal were prohibited by law for any 
other than metallurgical purposes, the collieries 
producing the above 10°5 million tons will have 
to be shut down and either be adequately com- 
pensated or acquired by the State. The demand 
for good quality steam coal would then be more 
than doubled and the life of the reserves would be 
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shortened to a period little better than that of 
the reserves of good quality coking ‘coal. It is 
possible-of course that part of the increased demand 
for steam coal would be met from the comparati- 
vely inferior qualities, but with prices at anything 
like the present level, the bulk of the demand 
would probably be transferred to good quality 
coal. 

Moreover the question of conservation of high 
volatile coals of Raniganj series which are parti- 
cularly suitable for hydrogenation a process which 
with the even more limited reserves of oil in India 
will before long have to be more generally adopted, 
remains to be satisfactorily tackled. 


It is perhaps not necessary to argue why mine 
workers are vitally interested in the safety of 
workings as in Conservation of coal to be the basis 
of an éxpanding coal mining Industry which any 
planned development of India’s resources will 
call for. 

But so many sectional and conflicting interests 
in Coal Mining Industry and particularly in Coal 
trade, operating commercial mines as well as 
‘captive mines’, linked up with Railways or 
Iron and Steel Works or Jute, Cotton, Tea or other 
Industrial and Financial interest mining different 

rades of coal at different centres, and catering 
iit competitive markets and growth of concen- 
tration of coal property in fewer hands had put 
up organised resistance to compulsory sandstowing 
all these years and the Government of India had 
to come down to appease one or other of these 
interests. 


TABLE I.— The figures from 














Moreover such a necessary legislation as.com- 
pulsory sandstowing in the present phase of coal 
mining whether from the point of view of safety 
or conservation comes up agaist insurmountable 
difficulties under the present conditions of private 
ownership, such as compensation for shutting 
down certain mines, compelling Iron and Steel 
interests to buy up adequate reserves of metal- 
lurgical coal bearing property, calling upon State 
Railways to shut down some of its collieries pro- 
ducing metallurgical coal or the question of finan- 
cing compulsory sandstowing, the extent of 
contribution by the Colliery owners producing 
different grades of coal, the question of reimburs- 
ing those colliery owners who have their aerial 
ropeways. 

The difficulties to a genreal adoption of com- 
pulsory sandstowing are increased by severe price 
fluctuations and internal cut-throat competition 
which Coal Industry has to face. And in the pre- 
sent perspective, this internal cut-throat competi- 
tion is likely to be supplemented by competition 
form outside, by petroleum, gas and electricity. 


The trend of coal Mining Industry has been 
towards Concentration of production in larger 
units, of stepping up output of those varieties of 
coal, which require conservation and by driving 
smaller units producing inferior grades of coal 
out of the Industry. Thus the problem of con- 
serving high-grade coal assumes acute urgency 
from both these ways. The following figures 
will illustrate :— 


(P. 242, Report of the Coal Mining Com- 
mittee, 1937). 


above have been collated here. 


1919 1935 
Total No. Expressed as Qty. of coalex- Total No. Expressed as % Qty. of coal ex- 
percentage of pressed as % of of total No. of — pressed as % of 
total No. of colli- total coal produ- collieries total coal pro- 
eries, ced duced: 
(1) Total No. of collferies 640 397 
(2) No. of collieries raising 
monthly 
(a) up to 1,000 Ton 288 49 6°3 132 34-3 3°4 
(b) over 1000 Tons and up 
to 6000 tons. . 213 36 +3 34-7 181 47°0 32-1 
(c) over 5000 tone 86 14:7 59 72 18-7 64-5 
TABLE II 
Collieries raising coal 
(a) By hand labour or 
mainly hand labour . 251 42-7 718 16 19°7 1-7 
(b) Steam power only or 
mainly ‘ 325 BB -4 84:6 285 74-0 7179 
(c) Electric power only or 
mainly . . . 11 1-9 76 24 6 +2 20-4 
TABLE ITT 
(a) Limited companies . 215 36 +6 68-5 157 4l 7407 
(b) Private companies . 372 63 -4 31-5 226 59 25 3 


These firstly show that number of collieries 
has decreased during the period from 640 to 397 
or by nearly 40%. Although the output of coal 
in 1935 was less than in 1919, by 1938 the lag 
has been more than made up and the larger colli- 
eries producing more than 5000 tons coal per 
month just 18°7% in number were accounting 
for 64°5°% of coal. 


Table II further strengthens the impression 
that during this period coal mining was getting 
concentrated in larger units. In 1919 collieries 
using electric power 1°9% of the total in number 
were producing 7°6% of the coal. By 1935 such 
collieries using electric power increased in number 
and formed 6°2% of the total and was producing 
20°4% of the total coal mined. During the 
same period Joint Stock Companies made headway 


1920 


(a) Total quantity of superior 
grade coal in Raniganj 
& Jharia Coal- 
fields . : . 10-2 Million tons. 


(b) Expressed as per cent of 


the total quantity of coal 
produced : - 72:9% 
(c) Total quantity of inferior 
grade of coal produced . 3-9 Million tons. 


(d) Expressed as percentage of 
the total quantity of coal 


12:0 Million tons. 


74-71%, 


4-2 Million tons, 
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as regards production although were reduced in 
number absolutely speaking. If the period was 
one of ‘ Coal Crisis’ and ‘ Coal War’ internation- 
ally, in which U.S.A., Germany, U.K. and Poland 
vigorously competed with one another for retain- 
ing and expanding their coal trade, the 
same coal crisis and coal war was expressing 
itself in incipient forms in India broadly speaking 
between Joint Stock Companies and Private 
Companies and between Collieries producing supe- 
rior grade of coal and inferior grade of coal, in 
which the latter were losing ground almost year 
by year. This also synchronised with price cutting 
in coal trade, which will be clear from the following 
table. 


TABLE IV. (Pages 233-34, Report of the Coal 
Mining Committee). 
1929 


1925 1935 


14-2 Million tons. 13-9 Million tons. 


81 6%, 86 3% 


3-2 Million tons. 2-4 Million tons. 


produced . . 27 -1% 24:°3%, 18 -4% 137% 
(e) Average unweighted pri- 
ces of coal of Jharia 
and Ranigunj pit mouth 
value ; ‘ Ra. 5/12/- per ton. Rs. 6/4/- per ton, Rs. 3/10/6 per ton. Rs. 2/&/6 per ton. 


Thus the concentration of coal mining in fewer 
units and introduction of Machinery and electric 
power, increasing proportion of the superior grade 
of coal mined relative to the total coal raisings. 
Competition and undercutting of prices which 
showed itself in 1928-29 (before the onset of the 
general economic depression) went hand in hand 
and synchronised with the consolidation of Joint 
stock Companies, which achieved prepondrance 
in coal Industry, with Managing Agency or 
Contract as the dominant System. Royal Com- 
mission of Labour in 1932 found that 80% of 
coal in State Railway Collieries, 70% of coal in 
Jharia and 50% coal in Ranigunj was being mined 
under contract system. After amendments to 
the Companies Act, 1935, Managing Agency 
system is to some extent displacing contract 
system. Establishment of a Central Recruiting 
Agency during war years is likely to further this 
tendency. In State Railway Collieries on the 
other hand Contract system has grown, where 
malpractices and corruption as a result of this 
extension and operation of contract system has 
become a by-word. 


The system of operation of coalmines had pro- 
found effects on coalminers wage-earnings and 
standard of living on the one hand and safety of 
coal mine-workers on the other. Serious accidents 
which shook the mining world particularly during 
1934-37 was a culmination of the process of private 
mining gone amuck, without any let or hindrance 


by the Government of India, who on the approved 
principles of Laissezfaire maintained a ‘ majestic 
impartiality’ between the Employer and the 
employee or at best appointed a Committee 
or another if things went too far, a3 in 1937. 


The following extracts from the Report of the 
Coal Mining Committee 1937 with non-consecutive 
lines pieced together read thus :— 


“ In 1935 74-75 % of Ranigunj and Jharia 
production was raised by limited companies form- 
ed under the Indian Companies Act, 1913. 
These Companies are directed and controlled by 
business firms in Calcutta described in their arti- 
cles of Association as Managing Agents. They 
are usually remunerated either by a fixed percen- 
tage on the gross proceeds on all coal sold plus 
a percentage on other transactions or by a commis- 
sion on raising plus a fixed monthly sum for office 
expenses or by a fixed percentage on dividends 
and bonuses paid to shareholders plus a fixed 
monthly sum for office expenses. All three me- 
thods place a premium on high outputs, big sales 
and large profits and are generally calculated to 
focuss effort on immediate rather than future 
gain, it being remembered as well as that these 
Managing Agents also control mills and other 
Industrial concerns which benefit by cheap fuel. 


““ Retrenchment in working expenses has ne- 
cessarily dictated policy in coal trade and Industry 
has had to give effect to that policy by increasing 
output or cutting down costs without sufficient 
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attention to the minitig methods necessary to 
secure these énds, So far a8 we are aware fo 
firm of Managing Agents has a technical expert 
on its Calcutta Staff, but it is from Calcutta that 
policy of évery coal Compaity is directed in detail 
with primary tegard to commercial considera- 
tions. 

Im page 25, of the Report, the Figures of the 
chart show that of ‘ Nine Companies’ representa- 
tive in economic sense, between 1925-1935. 


(1) Output has risen by 80%. 


(2) Raising cost per ton have fallen from an 
average of Rs. 5-3-0 to Rs. 2-12-0 i.e. by 46%, 


(3) Remuneration of superior staff has fallen 
on average by 41%. 


(4) Total wages have fallen from an average 
of Rs, 2-8-1 per ton to Rs. 1-6-0 per ton i.e. by 
45%. 

(a) Underground wages have fallen from 
Res, 1-9-7 to Rs. 0-13-9 per ton t.e. by 
43%. 

(b) Surface wages have fallen from Rs. 0-7-4 
to Rs. 0-3-10 per ton t.e. by 47%. 


(5) Depreciation cost has fallen on an average 
from Rs. 0-9-0 to Rs. 0 3-0 te. by 66%. 


(6) Interest charges have fallen by 75° and 
Calcutta charges by 41%. 


‘‘ The earnings of miners and colliery labour 
are already ridiculously low and now with women 
out, the family-earnings will be still lower remarked 
the President of National Association of Co- 
lliery Managers. He might have added that; if 
accidents involving large loss of life continue, the 
diminution in the available supply of labour may 
be such as to embarrass the coal Industry. 


““ The efficiency of labour has not apparently 
deteriorated, because the quantity of coal annually 
produced per person employed above and below 
ground increased from 113 tons in 1926 to 128 
in 1935. Risks have however been taken which 
would not have been possible with less ignorant 
labour. 


“ Out of 66 coal companies, with an aggregate 
aid up capital of 623 lakhs 32 declared no dividend 
ures for 9 were not available, one company 

paid 65%, two 224%, one 182%, one 17°6/7%, 
two 15% and the remainder between 24° and 
12%. In these cases prices have not been too 
low to pay dividends, but have been too low to 
permit of adequate wages or improved methods 
to prevent avoidable waste”’. 


What emerges with complete clearness from the 
above is that under the present nature of owner- 
ship, management and control of coal Industry 
fn the competitive market it inevitably operates 
to the grave disadvantage of the safety of the 
colliery worker and workings, of conservation of 
eoal and of the wage earnings, efficiency and 
standard of living of the coal miner. 


One word about the contract system for even 
now it is a potent force for evil. in the Coal Minin 
Industry. Today about 95% of the Coal raise 
in State Railway Collieries, is taised under: Con- 


tratt system, with all its implications. In Jharia 
and Ranigunj though the extent of Contract 
tien is less today compared to the days of 

itely Commission—and Managing agency 
system, has to some extent displaced the usual 
contract system, about 40% of coal is being raised 
under Contract system in Jharia and about 30% 
of coal is being raised by these Contractors in 
Ranigunj Coalfields. Contractors are impelled by 
the same basic urge as the Managing Agents 
towards maximum of profit in minimum of time 
partly at the cost of adequate safety measures, 
partly by sacrificing conservation needs of the 
Coal Mining Industry but mainly at the expense 
of the Miner’s wage-earnings, and his standard of 
living which play havoc with his morale and is 
the main factor behind his degenerating into 
casual labour. The contractor is still less bothered 
than the Managing Agent by the technical needs 
of the coal mining and not bothered at all by the 
market conditions. 


The Coal Mining Committee observes thus about 
the Contract system :—‘ There is a strong objec- 
tion to a Coal Raising Contractor, who is usually 
paid fixed rate per ton of coal loaded into wagons 
and whose rate may cover the cost of getting and 
raising coal, maintenance of haulages and tram- 
ways, setting of timber and supports, pumping 
and-all supervising staff including in some instances 
the Manager. Such contracts are usually termina- 
ble in a short period. It is obvious that it is in 
the interests of the contractor to raise coal as 
cheaply and in as large quantities as possible, 
while the safe workings of mines is of little if any 
importance.” 


Apart from the above the Raising Contract 
system introduces a dual responsibility and in 
practice reduces the responsibility of the Manager 
of the Coal Mines towards wage payments, housing, 
sanitation, and other matters connected with 
Labour Welfare : This indirectly prevents develop- 
ment ofa stable labour force. The Contractor 
builds up a floating reserve of labour who are at 
the command of the contractor and who age in 
excess of the number required or usefully em. 
ployed. thus tubs or working space run short 
and miner’s earnings suffer. And serious over- 
crowding both at the working face and in miner’s 
barracks develops. In Kargali State Railawy 
Colliery where contract system has revealed 
at its worst, the extent of overcrowding has 
reached alarming proportions. Four families have 
been herded into one room of say 12 ft. by 
14 ft., with their kitchens in four corners of the 
room. Fourteen persons in one such room 
split up in four families. Rapid turnover of the 
mining population goes hand in hand with this 
sort of housing conditions. 


Over and above that, Contract system entails 
corruption and malpractices, often directly at the 
cost of the colliery workers, which takes the 
form of misappropriation of his dearness altow- 
ance or gtain rations. The system tends to 
affect morale of a section of the management who 
connive with the contractors in these malprac- 
tices. Then competitive bidding for contract 
forces down the rates of contacts at which tens 
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ders are accepted and along with that the wage 
rates and wage earnings. In Bokaro State Rail- 
way Collieries for instance, this competitive bidd- 
ing had forced. down the rate from Rs. 1/14/- 
to -/7/-. per ton in course of a decade. This is a 
fundamental factor for making labour force 
unstable and keeping them under so wretched 
conditions. 


Cumulative operation of the Managing Agency 
system and Contract System in India, has led to 


TABLE IV. 


deterioration of the situation, to an extent which 
recoiled on the Industry itself during the phase 
of the war. 


The following comparative chart of pit mouth 
value of coal, relative wages and efficiency of coal 
miners, in different countries will speak for 
itself. 


(for the year 1936.) 


LL LL LL LS I re 





Name of the country Average pit Value of In- Output per head Average daily Output per Daily Average 
mouth value of dian coal ex- of miner in tons earnings head of Indian earnings of 
coal in Rupees pressed ag Miner as per- Indian Min- 

per cent of cent of forei- _- er as percent 
foreign gn miner of foreign 
Ra. tons, Aut / 

1. USA. 6,5/7 295% 611 10/11 18-44, 53%, 

2. Britain. 9/8/6 42 -7% 298 7/2/10 41-68% 91% 

3. Poland 7/0/2 47 3% 538 4/4]. 23 0% 14°7% 

4. Belgium 6/11/9 40.0% 228 canes 544% 26 -2% 

5, Japan . 6/0/3 45 3% 210 2/8/8 59 -9/% 25 -0% 

6. India . 2/11/38 7 124 0/8/10 a a 





The figures will show that the wage earnings of 
the Indian Coal miner was lowest in the world 
and far lower relatively than his efficienoy would 
justify. And then the low output per head of 
coal miner is an index of the low level of technical 
equipment of the coal mines. And this absolutely 
low wage earnings, long hours of work and “ black 
hole housing’’, insufficient water supply in volume 
and in chlorination, poor nourishment had to- 
gether before the war, had already reduced him 
to a state of serious mal-nutrition. 


In 1938 a family budget enquiry revealed that 
total intake of food of a miner had a calorific 
value of 2694°4 1.e. a deficiency of 23% with 
3500 calories daily needed in a humid climate 
of India, as the minimum. The cost of minimum 
nutritional diet alone in pre-war prices (1938) 
amounted to Rs. 6/- per week for a family of 
three, while weekly wage-earnings of miner were 


only Rs. 2/6/-. Naturally the miner was left 
with little to spend on clothing or other 
amenities 


Absenteeism is not due as some Employers 
hypocritically suggest to absence of miners’ wants 
or natural idleness but because of a serious and 
chronic state of malnutrition because of the above 
factors. Under the stranglehold of Managing 
Agents, Raising Contractors on the one hand, 
the Railways and Iron and Steel Interests operat- 
ing their own captive mines on the other, with 
surface-scratching, get-rich-quick individuals oper- 
ating in between, with little or no check and contro] 
by Government from above, or organised pressure 
of the Colliery workers from below, the coal 
mining industry was left to the operation of 
blind forces. 


The safety of the Mine-workers and mine- 
workings were progressively reduced to marginal 
level, the conservation progressively deteriorated 
and coal mining population was progressively 
reduced to a state of semiserfdom and destitu- 
tion. Absence of workers’ organisation in face 
of police and employers’ terror and to a variety 
of other reasons, is a major source of weakness 
for the Industry. 


The war showed with complete clearness the 
feet of clay that Coal Industry has. Production 
fell. Equipment of mines fell to disrepair and 
replacement stopped, the miners’ standard of 
living was further reduced and he migrated away 
from the coal-fields. The Government became for 
a time helpless, in face of the hold-up of coal 
production by the Employers to oppose Excess 
Profits Tax. 


Then the period of appeasement began from 
1943 onwards. Women were sent underground 
which in places took almost the form of drafting, 
virtually conscripted mining labour through grain 
rationing scheme known as Young scheme and by 
executive decrees, set up a Directorate of Un- 
skilled labour supply to bring sufficient labour 
force from outlying regions, as a part of a com- 
prehensive Coal Control Scheme under which 
there was complete control over production and 
distribution of coal and the employers were given 
15°, production bonus on the one hand and as.a 
ginger pressure against these employers started 
Open Cut Coal Mining on its own-~all these steps 
taken by the Government of India proved unavail- 
ing and did not mitigate the severity of the coal 
crisis in face of the opposition of the colliery 
owners and conflicting coal interesta who were 
jockeying for position ag against each other. 
And the employers hyp< critically shifted the blame 
for this state of affairs either on colliery labourers 
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or on shortage of transport or lack of equipment 
or Government control measures. 


It is not possible to trace the process of further 
disorganisation that rapidly overtook the Coal 
Industry in war years because of a policy of sta- 
tistical black out which the Government of India 
pursued apparently for security reasons but which 
nevertheless strengthened this ‘‘ surrender-to-the 
employer’’ line. 

It is clear however that during boom years 
which the ooa] Industry has recently passed through 
with pitmouth value of coal anything between 
Rs. 8/- to Rs. 12/- the colliery worker was getting 
anything between 33% to 50% less for his wages 
in terms of real goods and service in spite of Dhan- 
bad Agreement and Young Scheme and grain con- 
cessions aud which was a major factor of super- 
profits which the Industry enjoyed. The net 
result was that daily intake of calories of the coal 
miners was further reduced from 2500 calories to 
1950 calories. 


It therefore appears that employers have got 
more entrenched, monopolistic concentration has 
grown at the cost of coal conservation, coal 
industry, safety of workers and workings and 
above all at the cost of the colliery labourer. 


The first step therefore for reorganisation of the 
Coal Mining Industry should be building up of a 
settled labour force of its own through an exten- 
sive Industria] Housing Scheme in the coalfields 
specially in Raniganj, Jharia, Bokaro, Giridih 
and Pench Valley coalfields so that every coal 
miner is housed during the next ten years. Mining 
townships with kitchen and courtyard, bath, two 
roomed houses have been planned out already 
by the Coal Mines Welfare Organisation, but the 
efforts in that direction so far have been feeble and 
the scheme as it stands does not touch the fringe 
of the problem. The requirements are 1000 cu.ft. 
of space per head which should be made obliga- 
tory on the Industry to provide in its housing 
scheme. Secondly, adequate supply of chlorina- 
ted water to the colliery population say at the 
rate of thirty gallons per head. Thirdly, a basic 
minimum wage of rupees fifty per head per 
month for the fluctuating and migratory character 
of the mining labour force is more due to the 
unattractive terms given by the Coal Mining 
Industry than any innate attraction of the agri- 
culture. In England the earnings of the miner 
per man shift had risen from Rs. 26-2-8 in 1939 
to Rs. 72-0-11 in 1944, with only 30% rise in the 
cost of living. In India the reverse process had 
been operating so far as the wages of miners are 
concerned. With increase in the cost of living 
there has been a cut in the real wages of the miner 
to anything between 33% to 50% which led to 
migration of the colliery workers from the coal- 
fields. 


The Committee should therefore definitely re- 
ject the myths propagated by the employing 
interests in Coal Mining Industry “ that if you 
pay the miner more, he works less, that if you 
educate him, he will refuse to cut coal etc”. 


Foruthly the Indian Coalfields Committee should 
definitely make a recommendation about the 
elimination of contract system and extension of 


Payment of Wages Act to coalfields. The mine- 
workers’ Federation and the colliery workers 
feel very strongly on the point and hold that there 
is no technical or real need which the contractors 
in the coalfields fulfil today and they should be 
eliminated from the Coal Mining Industry as part 
of any plan of rationalisation of the Industry. 


Fifthly, along with proper supply of consumers 
goods, net work of canteen feeding should be 
arranged for countering widespread malnutrition 
amongst coal miners. 


Sixthly, leave with pay, for fifteen days in the 
year, by reduction of working hours to forty 
hours a week and by extensive medical aid special- 
ly against venereal diseases, against deficiency 
diseases, hook worm and through mass radiogra- 
phy, the coal miners should be helped back to 
health. 


Seventhly, a scheme of Provident Fund and 
Insurance against sickness, ill-health, unemploy- 
ment and old age should be introduced in the 
coal mining industry without delay which 
will go a long way towards stabilising labour 
force. The scale of compensation for accidents 
should be doubled. Lastly recruitment of labour 
should be arranged through a net work of Labour 
exchanges which will even out supply of coal 
mining labour and eliminate any supposed. role 
which the contractors may had in the long past 


The All India Mine-workers’ Federation recog - 
nise that some attempts in some directions have 
been made through setting up of a Coal Mines Wel- 
fare Organisation in the matter of miuers’ welfare, 
But the progress so far has been slow, the scale of 
welfare planned too inadequate for need of the 
situation and welfare schemes have stuck up in 
red tape and routinism. 


For instance, three lakhs of rupees which have 
been provided by the fund towards adult educa- 
tion, do not go far enough, for we want compre- 
hensive education of the Miners’ children and 
more than that of the miner himself in view of 
the advanced stage of depillaring in Mining In- 
dustry and consequent increased risk of mining. 
The miner should be treated as a skilled worker 
and should be properly trained .for his job. 


As regards Labour and Employment exchange, 
a beginning has been made but the organisation 
has to be developed further in order to be 


effetive. 


The All India Mine-workers’ Federation deem 
it necessary to sound a note of working. In the 
present context of political changes and economic 
hardship, the Mining Industry cannot continue 
much longer as it has done so far based on casual, 
disease-ridden, exploited semi-agricultural labour 
force. The above conditions have to be met for 
the well being of the Industry. 


The feasibility of such a scheme is obvious, 
from a financial and administrative point of view 
if the Government of India takes the one necessary 
immediate step demanded by the situation which 
is comprehensive Nationalisation of all mines in 
general and coal mines in particular. 
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After Nationalisation of the coal mines can the 
Government of India proceed to reorganise the 
whole industry on up-to-date technique and on 
scientific lines which necessarily include conserva- 
tion of coal, safety of worker and workings, 
building up a settled and contented labour force 
and thus enable the Coal Mining Industry to meet 
the demands of a rapidly industrialising India. 


The All-India Mine-workers’ Federation accept 
the points made out in the Note of Dissent to the 
Report of the Coal Mining Committee 1937, by 
Messrs. Nag and Krishnan. They are :— 


(1) Systematic development and working (in 
other words rationalisation) are possible only 
under State ownership. The primary considera- 
tion of profit-making will be subordinated to 
sound mining methods. The putting out of fires, 
stabilisation, maintenance of a proper balance 
between production from Pillar area and that 
from Virgin area, can be all done without inter- 
ference. Work can be done systematically and 
intensively in a few selected areas resulting in 
economy. Stowing operations can similarly be 
concentrated and made economical and not diffuse 
as will be the case under the scheme proposed by 
the Committee. (Welfare measures like housing, 
water supply etc. can be similarly concentrated 
and a stable labour force can be built up much 
more economically). 


(2) No question of the difficulties of section 
working and of whether the coal raised is of 
commercial value can arise. Inferior coal can be 
properly beneficiated and properly prepared. for 
the market. 


(3) Conservation in its broader aspect i.e., 
applied both to the reserves and to utilisation, is 
possible only under State ownership. Under 
private ownership waste in mining can perhaps 
be controlled, but waste in use cannot be con- 
trolled at all. In view of the limited reserves of 
good coal in the country, State ownership will be 
the only remedy and the cheapest from the 
national point of view. 


(4) The enormous quantities, running into 250 
million tons of coal locked up under the Railways 
will be released because many of the sidings 
now in service can be closed following concentra- 
tion of work in a few selected areas. 


(5) Considerable saving could be effected in the 
present “‘ Colliery consumption” by extensive use 
of electricity which could be generated economical- 
ly in central plants by means of inferior coal. 


(6) A proper balance between production and 
consumption can be kept up, overproduction and 
cut-throat competition which are prominent fea- 
tures of the present market will be eliminated, 


(7) Questions which are a constant source of 
trouble under private ownership e.g. adjustment 
of boundaries, way leave, small properties—will 
not arise under State ownership. Neither will 
the difficulties as regards imposition of cess arise 
as the expenses of sand stowing where necessary 
will form pa t of the working costs. 


(8) Even with stringent safety measures the safe- 
ty of life will not receive the full consideration it 
deserves, under private ownership whose main 
objective is profit making. 


At present one of the worst features of mining 
in India is the status of labour. Very little atten- 
tion has been paid to their welfare and education, 
although education will go a long way towards 
ensuring safety. Under State ownership labour 
will be better organised and looked after, as is the 
case, even now, in State Railway Collieries as 
compared with privately owned collieries. 


(9) The conflicting interests involved—large and 
small owners, European and Indian lessees, khas 
and leased properties etc., will disappear. 


(10) Under the present system, evasion and 
breaking of regulations are a permanent feature. 
With an increase in the number of regulations, as 
proposed by the Committee, a large inspecting 
staff will be necessary to inspect properly the 
600 coal mines in India and a corresponding 
increase in office staffand equipment. Under 
State ownership this expenditure will be reduced 
because of the concentration of the work in 
limited areas and elimination of self-interest, 


(11) Under State Ownership the consumer will 
be assured of getting the quality of coal suitable 
for his purpose at a reasonable price, and will 
at the same time be protected from unduly high 
prices which a combination of private enterprise 
might impose on the market. 


The Dissent moreover outlines a series of imme- 
diate steps for acquiring the mineral rights of the 
Jharia and Ranigunj Coalfields and for taking over 
the mines. The All-India Mine-workers’ Federa- 
tion is however of opinion that the question of 
payment of compensation for acquiring (mineral) 
underground rights for charging royalties and for 
taking over the coal mines require considerable 
modification in the light of the impending political 
changes and wide variations of prices of securities 
and interest rates since the above was written. 
The All-India Mineowners’ Federation is unable 
to agree that any payment should be made for 
acquiring Royalty rights and the stand for the 
Trade Union movement for acquiring the mines 
has been that such change of ownership should 
not be in lieu of any monetary payment, which 
the owners call ‘Compensation’. A supplemen- 
tary memorandum however will be submitted if 
those questions require immediate attention, if 
and when need arise. 


The Note of Dissent however makes it clear that 
the scheme of acquiring the mines and Royalty 
rights are necessary and feasible from technical, 
economic and administrative considerations. 


The All-India Mine-workers’ Federation has to 
point out that such a change in the ~ ownership 
of the Industry with all its imp'ications, has 
become an overriding necessity, political considera 
tions not being the least amongst them. 
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53. ORAL EVIDENCE OF Mr. C. BHATTACHARYA 
REPRESENTING THE All-INDIA MINE-WORKERS’ 
FEDERATION RECORDED aT CALOUTTA ON 6TH 
JuLY, 1946. 


Question.—Could you tell us something about 
the All-India Mine-workers’ Federation, its scope, 
its activities and membership ? 


Answer.—Until recently, there was no central 
organisation of coal miners in India though there 
are many individual units working locally in 
Raniganj, Jharia, Giridih, Bokaro and other 
places. In July 1945, all these units which are 
affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress 
formed themselves into a Federation. There are 
units working amongst coal miners, as well as 
mica, gypsum etc. workers. We have been able 
to organise coal miners with which you are specifi- 
cally concerned and bring them under some sort 
of organisation in Jharia, in Bokaro, Giridih, 
Raniganj in addition to the States. Then in the 
C.P. there is a skeleton organisation. The total 
membership of the All-India Mine. workers’ Fe- 
deration is now in the neighbourhood of 25,000. 


Question.—Are the various units under any 
supervisory control by your Federation ? 


Answer.—We are now going to check up their 
membership, their accounts, their receipts, ete. 
about which we are issuing a circular. 


Question.—In your memorandum you have said 
that the work of extraction of pillars is increasing 
year by year. What reasons have you got for 
saying that ? 


Answer.—I had in mind specially Jharia and 
Giridih coalfields. These two areas are in an 
advanced stage of depillaring and naturally, 
therefore, the percentage of coal got from pillars 
is increasing now. 


-Question.—You have emphasised the necessity 
of compulsory stowing. But you have stated that 
so many sections and conflicting interests in the 
industry have put up organised resistance to 
compulsory sand stowing. What are your reasons 
for such a statement ? 


Answer.—Because after all the Government of 
India has been appointing one committee after 
another and they are not implementing the major 
recommendations made by such committees. The 
1937 Coal Mining Committee made a major 
recommendation for compulsory sand stowing. 
The Federation believes that the various produc- 
ing interests are very powerful and organized and 
have resisted the adoption of this because of 
higher costs. Their interests dictate this. The 
experience of mining labour has been that the 
Government of India has on many points during 
successive stages succumbed to the pressure of 
these coal ‘ monopolists’. 


Question._-What is your remedy ? 


Answer.—There is no way out of the present 
chaotic condition without nationalisation of the 
coal industry and that is what the Federation 
likes to insist, The questionnaires issued have 


mentioned compulsion as regards ownership. But 
IT should think that in 1946 the question of owner- 
ship and the question of nationalisation of the 
coal industry should form the basis for enquiry 
by the Indian Coalfields Committee. 


Question.—You have spoken of the increase in 
accidents in coal mines. Surely there has been 
considerable improvement in the last 7 or 8 
years ? 


Answer.—Yes. After 1937 there has been 
some improvement; but absolutely speaking the 
rate of accidents is really high compared to Eng- 
land. And now with de-pillaring going on with- 
out compulsory sand stowing, I do not know what 
is going to happen in the coming months. 


Question.—Any decrease in accidents since 1937 
is principally due to the more stringent mining 
regulations which were put into force ? 


Answer.—There is no doubt that the miming 
regulations had been made more stringent, but 
my point is a different one that in the present 
conditions of coalmines these mining regulations 
short of compulsory sand stowing would not go 
far in preventing recurrence of such accidents. 


Question.—You have given us very useful fig- 
ures about the level of wages. What are your 
views about the adequacy or otherwise of the 
present level of wages and various perquisites 
which are to-day given to colliery labour ? 


Answer.—l think the level of wages here has 
fallen and it is a pity that the Government had 
allowed such a scandalous state of things to 
continue. The Government could have easily 
stepped in 1939 to enforce the minimum basic 
wage which was recommended by the Bihar 
Enquiry Committee. 


Question.—In view of the price of coal prevalent 
at that time you think the industry could have 
borne the extra expenditures ? 


Answer.—Yes, I should think so. In 1939 the 
recommendation was Rs. 35/- as basic minimum 
wage. At that time the industry was in a position 
to bear that. 


Question —What is your opinion about the 
wages to-day ? 


Answer.—The conditions have deteriorated. 
About 40% of the workers’ wages have been in 
fact increased, but the increased cost of living 
which has risen to about 300% of the pre-war 
level, has not been compensated by the 50° wage 
increase and concessions. 


Pre-war the mine workers were getting about 
2-6-0 per week and after that there was a 50%, 
increase as a result of the Dhanbad agreement. 
Then those cash benefits of maximum bonus, 
free supply of rice etc., all were taken into account 
and the total comes to Rs. 5/15/0, whereas on the 
basis of the increased cost of living it should have 
been Rs. 7/15;0 at the least. 


Question.—If such is the case, how will you 
explain the very large increase in the consump- 
tion of liquor in the coalfields area ? 
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Answer-—There is general over-strain and grow- 
ing mal-nutrition which have to be somehow 
counter-belanced. 


Question.—-They apparently spend more money 
than in 1989. Unless they have had extra pur- 
chasing power in their pockets, this could not 
have been possible. 


Answer.—Between 1937 and 1941, the miner 
alone worked and the entire family lived on ‘his 
wage earnings. Now all the family members are 
working. This is a retrogression from all points 
of view. 


Question.—Are you in favour of the State 
establishing by law some minimum wages for the 
colliery labour ? 


Answer.——That is long overdue. 


Question.—In_ view of the conditions prevailing 
to-day, what would you consider to be an adequate 
minimum ? 


_Answer.—The demand is for a basic minimum 
of Rs. 50/- and Rs. 1/8/- per ton of coal raised and 
loaded into wagons. 


Question.—You have no objection to linking up 
wages with production, provided the miner gets 
a minimum ? 


Answer.—Whether he works or not? I won’t 
put it that way. I would like the miner to-get 
some minimum, but my point is that he is not 
getting the minimum even when he is putting in 
sufficient work. 

Question —The output per miner has decreased 
from 144 tons per year in 1936-37 to 92 tons now. 
If that state of affairs continue, then at the rate 
of Rs. 1/8/- per ton of coal cut and placed in the 
tub, it will not mean any extra wages to the 
miner, 

Answer.—Between 1919 and 1936, the output 
tose remarkably per man-shift from 112 to 144 
tons. Now this drop during these war years 
has been brought about by a variety of circumstan- 
ces shortage of tubs, shortage of working places, 
etc. Too many workers have been crowded in 
working places and this over-crowding at the 
working-face is particularly noticeable in some of 
the pits of Giridih and Jharia. That reduces 
the output per head. The workers can certainly 
cut more coal. 

Question.—Could you tell me whether your 
Federation would be agreeable to consider linking 
of production with wages ? 

Answer.—Not till a basic minimum is guaran. 
teed. 

Question.-Will not the basic minimum be a 
sort of inducement to idleness ? 

Answer.—I don’t think so at all. One of the 
main reasons for the fall in putup is the deliberate 
hold-up of production by the vested interests for 
fear of E-P-T-, etc. and unfortunatly the practice 
has been to shift the entire res » nsibility for 
this state of affarirs on to the head of the coal 

miner. Another reason for the fall is that when 
coal ruining operations progress, the lead increases, 
the mechanical haulage is not led up to the coal 
face. In some cases, it is almost a quarter of a 


mile from the coal face. There is also shortage 
of coal tubs at some places, and restriction of 
working fave. 


(uestion.—Could you tell us what should be 
the basic factors that should be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the basic minimum wage ? 


Answer.—Firstly importance of the industry, 
secondly capacity of the industry to pay a basic 
minimum wage, thirdly the risks attendant on the 
operation of the industry. And I have to em- 
phasize that this risk in the colliery is increasing 
year by year. 


Question.._Output of work should be one of the 
elements ? 


Answer.--After a basic minimum is guaran- 
teed. 


Question.—Would you not also consider the 
standard of living of the prospective miner 7 


Answer.—I think the standard of living of a 
prospective miner in his village home will be 
necessarily different from the one he has to adopt 
while working in a coal mine. 


Question.—In order to arrive at a proper and 
decent minimum basic wage and in order also to 
see that the industry can bear the wage we have to 
find out how far the standard of living of the 
tecepients of the wage varies. Would you not 
link-it up with costs of living, family budgets ? 


Answer.—Of course. 


Question.—Would you then agree that the 
minimum basic wage for the miner should be 
different from the minimum basic wage for the 
steel worker because of the difference in their 
present standards of living ? 


Answer.—No. I won’t agree to that at all. 
The minimum basic wage of the coal miner has to 
be determined by the capacity of the industry, 
physical needs of the coal miner, the intake of coal, 
some nutritional standards, the risks attendant on 
coal-mining ete. 


Question.—And if in times of depression the in- 
dustry cannot pay the minimum wage ? 


Answer.—If there is State control, State ow- 
nership and State operation of the coal mining 
industry, there will be no cut throat competition 
and there will be no depressions. 


Question.—-You have expressed yourself defini- 
tely against the contract system. 


Answer.—Yes, that is one of the curses of the 
coal industry. Firstly, it means that contractors 
are being paid for virtually not doing any work. 
Secondly, the contract system deprives the miner 
of a large share of his earnings. Thirdly this 
introduction of dual responsibility of management 
and contractors has a very bad effect on the 
management itself. In practice the management 
seems to leave everything to the contractors and 
the result is that-on welfare work and other matters 
the miner suffers. Fourthly it seems to affect the 
morale of a section of the management. Fifthly 
risks are taken, for the contractors are concerned 
only with large outputs of coal. Sixthly, lot of 
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money is squandered on wrong developments: 
I would point out for instance the case of Jalkuti 
Hills. This was given to a contractor for cutting 
over-burden, and they did not get even a single 
ton of coal. 


Question.—Would you like some other means of 
recruitment ? 


Answer.—Employment Exchange. 
Question Conducted by the Government? 
Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—You are aware of a special recruiting 
agency in Raniganj. Is that any improvement 
on the contract system ? 


Answer.—Of course there is some improvement. 
But I would like the Labour Exchanges to function 
and not leave the question in the hands of indivi- 
dual firms. 


Question.—_Suppose your recommendation about 
fixing a minimum basic wage coupled with a certain 
rate per ton of coal is adopted, what effect will 
it have on the migratory habits of the present 
miner, that is his habit of running away to his 
home after two or three months work ? 


Answer.—I would like to kill the myth which 
the employers have been sedulously propagating 
that if you pay a miner more he works less and 
because he earns some money he goes home, 
I think he goes away because of the unbearable 
conditions that are prevalent in the coalfield. 
I will give Kargali for instance. In a single 
room of 1212, four families and on an average 
14 to 16 people have been huddled. Pigs and cows 
live much better. If there is a single case of 
cholera they will die like flies. How can they 
protect themselves when all of them are huddled 
like this ? In the circumstances it is no wonder 
the miners go to their villages periodically. 


Question.—So you think that a long-term pro- 
gramme of improving the amenities of labour in the 
coalfields area, plus a substantial increase in the 
earnings of the labourer, plus a general spread of 
education, all these measures will make the miners 
a settled community ? 


Answer.—l do think so. There is no reason 
why 90 to 92 per cent should not be settled. 


Question.—Can you suggest any short-term 
measures ? 


Answer.—Yes. In Giridih, 80 per cent of the 
labour is settled because they have got some land 
where they are doing some agricultural operations. 
If we link them up with land, increase their wages 
right now, introduce social insurance or some ‘sort 
of Provident Fund scheme, provide them with 
better houses, arrange better water-supply.... 


Question.—Do you think there is any truth in the 
allegation that importation of labour from other 
districts has been responsible for some of the 
local or indigenous labour running away from the 
mines ? Do you advocate regionalisation in the 
matter of labour supply ? 


Answer.—Yes, [ think that local labour should, 
as far as possible, be settled, because if we bring 


too many communities from different parts of 
India to a particular spot naturally friction occurs 
much to the detriment of the coal industry. 


Question.—You must be aware of the great 
discrepancy between supply and demand of coal 
today. It has been suggested to us that the only 
way to make up this shortage is to increase mech- 
anisation in the mines. Would that be acceptable 
to you as a Federation ? It may mean the dis- 
placement of certain types of labour and a certain 
degree of unemployment which is inconceivable 
under present conditions. 


Answer—The Federation would have no objec- 
tion to the adoption of mechanical means which 
would assist in increasing the production of coal 
according to technical people, but the Federation 
will object to the growth of unemployment amon- 
gst the coal-miners. If there be unemployment, 
there will be widespread unrest and that is a point 
which [ think the Committee should not lose sight 
of. 


Question.—You don’t approve of the reversal 
of the policy of prohibition. Could you now 
agitate for reversion to that policy ? 


Answer.—I cannot say off hand. On this matter 
I will have to consult other members. 


Question.—It seems to me that you are not in 
favour of smaller mines being amalgamated. 


Answer.—That is because I think that will be 
a movement away from nationalisation. 


Question.—Apart from the question of nationa- 
lisation, aré you more in favour of smaller mines 
than larger mines ? 


Answer.—Concentration naturally leads to some 
sort of monopoly and monopoly is not liked by the 
Hederation. I think the industry is ripe for 
nationalisation. 


Question.—Could you tell us from your experience 
whether broadly the labour receives a better 
deal at the hands of the bigger mines or at the 
hands of the smaller mines ? 


Answer.—There is not such to choose between 
them. Some of the big collieries have provided 
one or two central regional hospitals. Tatas and 
the Bengal Coal Co. have made some improvements 
As regards housing, Tatas have provided better 
houses. We aim at a much higher housing stan- 
dard and for that centralised approach with co- 
ordination by Government is necessary. 


Question._-How do you explain the fact that 
while before the war the average number of days 
worked by a miner was 43 to 5 days a week, to- 
day it has been reduced to 34 to 4 days. 


Answer.—Because there is a growing state of 
malnutrition. The intake of calories now is 
about 1700 against the normal of about 2500 
calories. 

Question.—It has been represented to us that 
the drop in the average number of days worked 
per week is due to the fact that the miner gets 
sufficient money in 3} to 4 days to be able to live 
as he is used to live for the rest of the week. 


Answer.~—That is a myth. 


Question.—Did you have any difficulty in or- 
ganising trade unionism in the coalfields ? 


Answer.—Yes, lot of difficulty, First, the em- 
ployers would insist on their right of private 
property and so on and would try to see that 
nubedy tresspasses. Secondly union workers are 
not allowed to come directly in contact with the 
administration. The Police either locally or as 
a part.of high policy takes the line of trying to 
disrupt any labour movement. The contractors 
are also interested in keeping us off. 


55, WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE 
Brengat Royvatty RECEIVERS, ASSAM. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 
PART II 
OWNERSHIP AND. MANAGEMENT 


Questions 7, 8 and 9.—Private ownership of miner- 
al ‘rights in permanently settled areas has not re- 
sulted in any uncontrolledgrant of leases as alleged 
nor has it been in any way responsible for the 
dissipation of the country’s coal resources. 


If one looks back to the early days of coal 
mining and tries to trace the history of the earliest 
leases that were taken by the pioneers in the 
Ranigunj Field he will find that advantage 
was taken of the ignorance of rights to mineral of 
the Zamindars and landlords of the locality and 
leases were taken without any mention therein 
that.coal and minerals were intended to be ex- 
ploited. The leases were mostly Pattani, Der 
pattani,.Sepattani or some such form of Mokrari 
Mourashi Pattahs containing the usual provisions 
prevalent in those times. -The usual idea was 
that all rights.to the land taken, from the SKY 
to the centre of the EARTH passed in such Pat- 
tahs.. The early pioneers accordingly took their 
leases in one or other such form of Pattahs on 
permanent.and unchangeable rent basis and started 
exploiting the coal and other minerals in whatever 
manner it suited them. The landlords after 
grant of such Pattahs could not exercise any 
control over them as according to the then concep- 
tion, of law a landlord after having granted such 
a Pattah had no right to interfere in any way as 
to. the manner in which the tenant was to enjoy 
the property. The landlord’s only right was 
his right to receive the rent. It will be seen that 
practically all earlier leases were of this nature and 
the lessees continued exploiting the COAL & 
OTHER MINERAL resoures without any check 
or control and it cannot be said BY ANY 
STRETCH OF argument that the landlords were 
in such cases in any way responsible for bad 
mining and unsatisfactory conditions generally 
prevailing in the Coal Mines. 


In later years of course when the landlords 
began to realise the value of the resources that 
they were parting with, the form of leases took the 
shape of coal mining leases with provisions for 
mininum and other royalties and terms and 
conditions were also introduced with an eye to 
the maximum utilisation of the available coal 
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resources of the land and consequent yield of the 
maximum possible royalty income from the opera: 
tions conducted in such lands. But even then the 
landlords hal no precedent and experience to 
guide them in the matter of safeguarding their 
interest nor did the Government ‘of the country 
take at this time any active interest-in these 
matters and shape any well-considered policy and 
legislate and frame any rules and regulations which 
were likely to prevent unsatisfactory state of 
affairs arising out of unworkmanlike mining opera- 
tion by the lessees. From the point of view of the 
landlords, these leases were also more or Jess of 
permanent nature (999 years) and although 
they contained many protective provisions binding 
the lessees actual interference and enforcement 
thereof on the part of the landlords ‘except 
through the help of law Courts procedure whereof 
are always dilatory, were always extremely 
difficult. 


There is no dearth of instances, in spite of 
specific provisions in the leases, of -landlords 
or their agents not being even allowed admittance 
into the Mines to lobk into the state -of things 
prevailing therein. It cannot be said that the 
landlords were not alive to their rights and privile- 
ges or'that they had no urge or initiative to protect 
their interests but it must be remembered. that 
practically all the earlier lessees were big European 
concerns and ‘the collieries were chiefly managed 
by Europeans and it was extremely difficult in 
these days for the landlords and their agents to 
go into the Colliery premises and keep a check 
‘on the manner in which the property was worked 
and exploited. 


The condition of things prevailing in the country 
in. these days and the attitude of the management 
of coal mines always prevented the - landlords 
and their agents from interfering in the working 
of the Mines and they not being equipped with any 
executive authority had naturally to rest content 
and be satisfied with their royalty income having 
no alternative other than the enforcement of the 
provisions of their leases through the very slow 
and dilatory processes of the courts of law. 
By far the greater part of the unsatisfactory 
state of things prevailing in the Coal Mines and 
Coal Mining areas today occurred at this period 
owing to the absence of any precise legal pro- 
nouncements on the respective rights and powers 
of the lessors and the lessees under their leases. 
Since the establishment of the Mines Department 
by the Government and the promulgation of the 
Mines Act and rules, acertain measure of check 
and control on coal mining was brought into 
being, with the only objective of achieving safety 
in coal mines and to the men employed therein. 
But‘ no policy was enunciated nor any guidance 
given as to the manner in which the valuable 
resources should be exploited and on the precise 
relationship between the lessors and the lessees, 


With the lapse of time and the experience gain- 
ed thereby the landlords have remodelled their 
leases and these leases have taken a completely 
different shape today with terms and conditions 
for controlling the actual mining operations which 
of course are based mostly on the conditions 
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stipulated in the Mines Act, as in force now. 
The hands of the landlords have also been streng- 
thened by certain recent authoritative rulings 
arising out of a number of protracted litigations 
whereby the rights to minerals under the various 
Pattahs or mining leases have to some extent been 
clarified arid the respective rights, powers and 
privileges of the landlords and the lessees, placed 
on a fairly sound footing and the landlords have 
been placed to some extent in a position to exercise 
a measure of control over their lessees on the 
manner of working their property. The position 
however is not yet clear. It is long overdue and 
a comprehensive legislation should be made clari- 
fying for all time to come the respective rights, 
powers and privileges of the landlords and the 
lessees, particularly concerning mineral rights and 
the leases already made and to be made in future. 
It will therefore be seen that the landlords owning 
mineral rights have been in no way responsible 
for the alleged bad mining and fragmentation of 
holdings and other blames that are now being 
Jaid at their door and it will be seen that the 
existing law of the country has at every step 
hampered end impeded them in any honest desire 
that they may have or had to protect their interests 
and keep a check and control on their lessees. 
The law does not allow them to exercise any 
executive authority in the matter far less a direct 
control over mining methods and the only course 
left to them at all times is to seek recourse to law 
in every matter in which the lessee proves to. be 
recalcitrant. 


It will be further seen that in almost all leases 
granted in the course of the last 25 years there 
is such a provision as a lessee to work the mine in 
proper, skilful and workmanlike manner) and 
according to the most approved practice for the 
time being adopted in similar mines in the Province 
and in conformity in all respects with the rules 
and regulations in that behalf for the time being 
in force and promulgated by Government or other 
authorities under the Indian Mines Act, 1901 or 
any re-enactment or modification thereof for the 
time being in force and so as to raise and obtain 
the largest output therefrom, but there is nothing 
in law by which the landlord can take executive 
action and see to the carrying out of this and 
similar provisions and it is only a statutory authori- 
ty that can help in this matter. It has been 
said elsewhere that the landlord or his agent may 
not be allowed access in the mine by the manage- 
ment thereof and what other course has he except 
the help of court to enforce these provisions ? 


It has been a very rare case where a landlord 
has leased out an extremely small area of coal 
land. If history of these leases are traced it will 
be seen that original leases had been made of 
large plots and whole mouzas in most cases. 
It is the lessee and the unsound and not well- 
thought-out provisions of the Transfer of Property 
Act (which gives unlimited liberty to the lessee to 
transfer the whole or any portion of his Tenancy 
in whatever manner he liked) and the not well- 
considered policies of the authorities of Govt. in 
charge of administration of coal mines and the 
general economic depression that alone are respon- 
gible for fragmentations of coal bearing pro- 


perties if any and wasteful methods of mining coal. 
A lessee selling or sub-leasing a portion of his 
leasehold and the purchaser or underlessee thereof 
were no doubt always impelled by the profit ele- 
ments in their transaction. They would not 
surely be tempted to create a holding that was 
going to be uneconomical and unprofitable to work’ 
Naturally their tendency would be to make the 
most out of it and that as quickly as possible. 
They had no such large ideas as waste of resource 
of the country and all that at the time. It is 
most unjust to lay the blame now at the doors 
of the poor landlords who in no way could be 
interested in and a party to wasteful and mining 
and fragmentation of the property if any considering 
that their one and only interest must be the reali. 
sation of their due royalty on the entire coals 
deposit in the area. It can be pointed out in this 
connection that even in areas where the state owns 
the royalty rights over coal deposits conditions 
cannot be said to have been at all satisfactory 
so far as wasteful and dangerous methods of mining 
is concerned (Vide page 170, Report of the Coal 
Mining Committee 1937). The great mistake of the 
administrative authorities in not formulating a 
sound coal policy from the beginning and not 
controlling the methods of mining under a proper 
legislation are alone responsible; for the present 
state of affairs. Why should the poor superior 
landlords be victimised now and saddled with 
blames which were never theirs ? No purpose 
will be served by scrapping all existing order of 
things without thoroughly exploring avenues of 
weeding out its faults and improving it. It 
can only be said with emphasis that such a line 
of thought cannot be in the best interests of the 
country. Why should be the sanctity of private 
rights be always assailed like this ? There is no 
case for the acquisition by the Government of 
mineral rights. There is no doubt much scope 
of improvement in the relationship between the 
landlords and tenants and with that object in 
view we intend to suggest some improvements in 
this NOTE and we hope that they will be given 
due and impartial consideration that they de- 
serve. 


1. In the common interest of the superior 
landlords, the mine owners and the trade there 
should be a comprehensive legislation modifying 
and amending the present Mines Act removing 
once for all the difficulties and disadvantages that 
exist between landlords and the mine owners. 


2. In the first instance the Mines Act should be 
thoroughly revised and amended with a view not 
merely to ensure safety in mines but also with the 
definite object of removing the defective provisions, 
if any, in existing leases and that solely concerning 
mining and technical matters. These amendments 
should also aim at giving a definite guide as to the 
shape of future leases by the landlords. 


The difficulties and disadvantages between the 
landlords and the lessee are but few. 


Whatever there is, are mostly on the side of the 
landlords because of want of any effective control 
except through the medium of law courts where 
the process is long and dilatory. 
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Some of them may be enumerated below :-- 


(a) There should be some way of easy and 
smooth realisation of royalty and other dues of 
the superior Jandlord. There is a tendency 
among certain mine owners to avoid payment of 
superior landlords dues and artificially reduce their 
cost of raising to enable them to make an unhealthy 
competition with such mine owners who make it 
their principle to regularly meet all their commits 
ments. Such defaulting mine owners seek 
protection in the extremely costly and long de- 
layed legal process through which the superior 
landlords must pass to recover his dues. The 
existence of the right of re-entry clause in the 
mining lease has been no safeguard against instan- 
ces such as this. The right of re-entry is not 
enforceable otherwise than by a suit in a court of 
law where the process is extremely lengthy and 
troublesome and the usual tendency of the judge 
is not to allow the said right to be enforced. 
Apparently the underlying idea in making the 
process so difficult has been the prevention of a 
misuse of such right by the superior landlord. 
Some simpler procedure in the matter of the 
realisation of the superior landlords’ dues should 
be evolved and adequate safeguard provided. 
Collection through certificate procedure is no doubt 
the simplest way of solving this difficulty. 


(6) As the law stands today, when a lessee 
sub-leases his leasehold and the sub-lessee under- 
leases it there is no privity of contract between the 
original superior Jandlord and the actual mine 
owner. The process of realisation of royalty and 
enforcement of the terms of the lease by the 
superior landlord on the mine owner becomes a 
very complicated matter. Over and above. the 
existing rights in law, the original superior land- 
lord should be given the option to exercise his 
rights direct on the actual mine owner. It should 
be obligatory on the mine owner to be conversant 
with the terms of all the superior title deeds 
(i.e. the original lease, the sub-lease, the under- 
lease, etc.) and fulfil them and if possible an ar- 
rangement should be arrived at among the different 
shades and stages of landlords and the actual 
mine owner to the effect that the mine owner would 
submit reports to all of them at the proper time 
and pay their respective dues on due date. There 
is sometimes the case that a mine owner, although 
himself desirous of fulfilling his commitments at 
the proper time cannot do so or is afraid to do 
so, because he cannot be sure that his payment to 
his immediate superior landlord would be 
followed by the fulfilment of the respective obli- 
gations of the different stages of the royalty 
receivers right up to the original superior landlord. 
There is sometimes conflict among such inter- 
mediaries and the position of the mine owner 
is never safe unless all stage of the royalty receivers 
are satisfied. It seems therefore that the best 
solution is direct payment by the mine owners 


to the original superior landlord and payment: 


by the mine owners of their respective profits to 
the intermediaries. 


(c) ‘ihere should no doubt be an adequate 
safeguard against the misuse of the right of 
re-entry. But where there is palpable, intentional 
and repeated default on the part of the mine 


owner to carry out the terms of the lease and pay 
the dues of his superior landlords and where there 
is frequent violation of the mining rules and where 
there are instances of the mine-owner working 
the property in such a way that it is likely to be 
spoilt or destroyed and where such instances are 
detected by inspection of the property and brought 
to the notice of the mines department and verified 
by them the exercise of the right of re-entry should 
be made easier and the superior landlord should 
not be obliged to go through the present cumbrous 
procedure which he has to follow. 


(d) There is usually a clause in all mining 
leases allowing inspection to the superior landlord 
or his agents at all reasonable times. In practice 
however facilities are not given by the mine owner. 
This clause in the lease should be an obligatory 
clause and the superior landlord or his agents 
should be given all facilities as is done in the case 
of inspection by the mines department. The 
clause in regard to the maintenance of books and 
plans should also be an obligatory clause. The 
books and plans should be maintained at the 
colliery office and they should be either in the 
English language or the prevailing language of the 
Province. Such books and plans should be open 
to inspection of lessor or his agents at all reasonable 
times as provided in the lease. 


(e) The clause concerning the submission of 
reports and plans should also be an obligatory 
clause. As suggested elsewhere in these recom- 
mendations the mine owner should submit one 
copy each of such report to the different shades 
and stages of royalty receivers including the 
original superior landlord in terms of the 
lease, 


(f) Failure to observe an obligatory clause 
should be penalised. 


(g) The clauses concerning skilful and scientific 
working observances of mining rules, keeping of 
barriers, protection of the mine from drawing 
spontaneous combustion and such like protective 
provisions should be compulsory clauses. It is 
the habit of many mine owners—who have 
only in view the grabbing of money by keeping 
raising cost down anyhow—not to employ skilled 
men and surveyors and many instances are seen 
where mines are not laid properly, galleries are 
driven without survey, pillars are weakened, 
slack allowed to accumulate in the mines and 
ultimately the mine is irrecoverably spoilt. 


There should be adequate safeguard against the 
occurrence of such incidents. 


(h) For mining leases a basis of measurement 
should be fixed and the royalty receiver should 
have the option of survey and measurement 
for the ascertainment of figures of actual raising. 
Some mines raise different classes of coal and some 
run-of-mine coal (i.e. mixed coal). Itis often 
seen that there are different rates of royalty for 
different classes of coal. Where. the raising is 
run-of-mine and there is no definite agreement as 
to the proportion of the different classes of coal 
in such mixed raising, there is always complica- 
tion in the matter of reports and realisation of 
royalty. It is the usne! habit of all mine owners 
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who raise run-of-mine coal—to despatch from such 
raised stock different classes of coal from day to 
day—burn a quantity in the boilers, measure the 
stock at the end of the month; if at all feasible, 
and arrive at the figure of different classes of coal 
raised during the month. This process of calcula- 
tion of the different classes of coal is undoubtedly 
arbitrary. here should be a distinct provision 
in the lease as to the proportion of steam and 
small coal in the run-of-mine coal. There is no 
such difficulty where the rates of royalty is the 
same on all coal. 


Where royalty is on despatches and different 
classes of coal are despatched, there is no difficulty 
but again some collieries despatch mixed coal. 


(+). Itis sometimes seen that an accumulation 
of big stock results in spontaneous fire, steam 
crumbling: to slack and the weathering of coal 
entailing ultimate lossofalarge quantity of coal 
and. royalty. There should be adequate safeguard 
against such an occurrence, 


(j) Pillar extraction in bottom seam which is 
likely to result inthe destruction of undeveloped 
seams should be prohibited except by stowing 
method. 


(&) Apart from the usual liberties and privileges 
given toa lessee there should be certain provisions 
in the lease in the interest of the mine owners 


(a) Right to work by instroke and outstroke on 
payment of reasonable way leave royalty should be 
compulsory in all cases where irregular boundaries 
and faulted areas are adjusted and uneconomical 
areas amalgamated in the interest of conservation. 
There should however be adequate provision of 
royalty payment to the different landlords by 
measurements or otherwise. 


(b) Surface acquisition for mining purpose should 
be easier than it is now. The Land Acquisition 
Act may no doubt be suitably amended to evolve 
a simpler procedure. 


(c) There should be an easy procedure of settle- 
ment of underground boundary dispute between 
two mines which isa very common occurrence. 


(d) It should be obligatory on the mine owner 
to build boundary pillar of his lease-hold area on 
the surface of the property. 


(e) There is usually provision in the Mining 
Lease for the enforcement of first charge on the 
leasehold for arrear realisation. The present pro- 
cedure of enforcement of first charge on all interest- 
ed intermediaries as well as the mine owners 
by making them parties in the suit is very lengthy, 
costly and sometimes absurd. But this may be 
simplified if in enforcing a first charge or second 
charge or any subsequent charge, the landlord be 
made answerable for proper service of notice on 
the working party and on the Jeasehold area 
instead of making all the interested intermedi- 
aries parties. 


(f) There should be a fixed basis of ascertaining 
the mineral boundary 1.e. whether the mineral 
boundary will be as per thak bust or Revenue 
or :Cadestral Survey. This will be enforceable 
for all future mines and in all presentl eases where 


the workings of mine have not reached the boundary 
as per schedule in the leases. But in the'case of 
a mine which has worked up to the boundary this 
will not be applicable but it should be made 
compulsory on the mine owner to fix up the 
boundary on the surface by building pillars. with 
cement and bricks in all cases. This should be 
made obligatory by legislation. 


(g) As the law stands today it is very costly 
to secure the figures of despatches from the Rail- 
way Weigh Bridge. For correct verification of 
the despatch figures the Weigh Bridges figure is 
essential. Attempts should be made that figures 
from the Weigh Bridge can be easily obtained by 
the landlord at his will and if necessary on payment 
of a nominal sum to cover the cost of clerical 
expenses. 


(h) In the case of transfer of the leasehold by 
way of sub-lease, under-lcase, conveyance, mort- 
gages, court sale or by any other means the land- 
lords of every stage must be informed by the re- 
gistry office or through the Court by service of 
notice, the nature of such transfer with all other 
particulars. Supply of up to date working 
plans and payment of up to date royalties, and 
other dues, by the lessees to the lessors of all 
stages must be made a condition precedent to 
transfer. 


(i) To prevent bad mining and wasteful method 
adopted by some mine owners a degree of co- 
operation with and assistance from the Mines 
Department to the Agents employed by land- 
lords to look after their interest is undoubtedly 
very desirable. 


(j) Authority should be given to the Agents of 
the landlords to inspect the mines under the same 
status as enjoyed by Mines Department Inspec- 
tors. It is desirable that big royalty receivers 
should employ such Agents with approved quali- 
fications and smaller royalty-owners should 'com- 
bine to employ such qualified Agents to serve 
their interests. 


(k) The Coal is mostly wasted for not adopting 
a proper method ix depillaring and it is ‘strongly 
recommended that the following points should be 
kept in mind and proper provision made ‘there- 
for :— 


(i) While depillaring is carried on in a mine, 
frequent and. rigorous inspections are most essen- 
tial and the mine owner should be obliged to give 
the landlords’ Agents all facilities to do so. 


(it) Any instances of premature collapse of coal 
pillars heating or possibilities of fire and other 
attendant circumstances endangering the mine 
or part of the mine being lost, must be immediately 
reported to the landlords’ agents as well as the 
Mines Department. 


(iit) In property where several exist and ‘which 
may be worked, a solid block of coal (sufficient 
for shaft sinking to the bottom lying seams) should 
be left to get access to the seam or seams underly- 
ing the seams depillared. 
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(iv) The shafts and their supporting pillars 
should never be damaged by extracting pillars. 

hese are of great importance for exploitation 
of bottom coal seams which have been found and 
developed or which may likely to be found in 
future. Once a seam has been totally exploited 
leaving no solid block of coal or the shafts sunk 
into it, it leaves no room to get into or mine the 
seam .or seams below. 


(v) It is also essential that at least two properly- 
laid. parallel adjacent roads (galleries) shouldbe 
left and maintained in the underground working 
to reach any undeveloped solid part of the mine 
where depillaring is commenced prior to reaching 
the boundary and thereby, leaving an _ isolated 
solid ‘portion in the demised mine. 


(vt) Prior to commencing pillar extraction, the 
mine owner should be obliged to give notice in 
writing of his intention to the landlords and the 
Mines Deptt. to enable the landlords’ agent and 
Mines Deptt. to consider the merits of each indivi- 
dual case and give their recommendations on the 


lines of maximum extraction, protection, safety, 
etc. 


(L) ABANDONMENT OF MINE AND RE. 
LINQUISHMENT OF PROPERTY. 


(+) When a nine owner intends to abandon or 
relinquish a property, he should be obliged to ask 
for a joint inspection of all parts of the mine 
and submit up to date plans of the mine to ‘the 
landlords and to the Mines Deptt. and give all 
facility for such inspection. The mine owner 
should be held liable if he fails to carry out the 
above and drown the mine at his sweet will. 


(ii) In the event of relinquishment of a lease- 
hold, fitst preference should be given to the land- 
lord to purchase the machinery and structures 
erected on the mine. In case of dispute the price 
payable for such machinery and structure may be 
settled by the Statutory Arbitration Board here- 
after recommended. 


4. Most of the above difficulties will be obviated 
by amending and modifying the Mines Act as 
suggested above and all future leases must be 
framed according to the rules under the modified 
Act. Jn regard ‘to past leases also it should be 
enacted that wherever possible ‘the defective 
provisions of the lease as also the defects.in under- 
ground workings should be rectified to the satis- 
faction of the Mines Department. 


5. The rest of the difficulties and disputes if 
any would all: be solved by the setting up. by 
Government of a STATUTORY ARBITRATION 
BOARD consisting of high judiciaries, representa- 
tives of royalty-receivers, colliery owners and:ex- 
pert’ mining Engineers with power and authority 
of a. special court to deal with all such disputes 
and difficulties in the relationship between land- 
lords and mine owners. The right of appeal to 
the Government should in all cases exist. 


Question 10.—We are of opinion that the 
national advantage lies in the continuance of ‘pri- 
vate ownership in the working and disposal of coal 
but we definitely advocate that the State should 
exercise effective control over production and/or 
distribution and marketing. 


Part IV 


MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 

Question 65.—It is difficult: for us-to give our 
replies to this question. The only way to as- 
certain it, is to demand a statement from the 
different registration Offices. 


Question 66.—Where leases do not contain 
any provision for instroke and outstroke work- 
ing, the law, as it, stands- today, allows, instroke 
only to the leases. On the necessity of provi- 
sion of this clause in certain circumstances, 
we. have dealt with exhaustively in our reply 
to questions 7, 8 & 9. Apart. from the cases 
where necessity had arisen in the matter of draw- 
ing out the available. coal by adjustment. of 
irregular boundaries with a. neighbouring pro- 
perty, by adjustment of faulted areas and by 
amalgamating two or more extremely small 
areas, if any, no other difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by the omission of such provisions 
in: many leases. 


Question 67.—We_ have no knowledge. of: this. 


Question 68._-We are absolutely opposed. to 
this. It will be. an unwarranted interference 
with private proprietory rights. The Statu- 
tory Arbitration Board hereinbefore recom- 
mended would no doubt be empowered to deal 
with and decide on various questions between 
the landlords and the mine owners. but the latter 
should be left to settle among themselves terms 
as to ruyalty rates, surface: rents, salami. and 
other such . considerations. 


Question 69.—An economic colliery holding 
depends entirely on the depth at which the 
workable coal seam: lies. It will be practi- 
cally seen, in all cases that for every foot of such 
depth, one: bigha of area is definitely an  eco- 
nomie colliery holding e.g. if the depth at which 
the workable seam lies is 100 ft, a hundred bighas 
property of reasonable shape should be an eco- 
nomic holding. This is an easy formula and 
has been accepted by many experts. 


-.We have no knowledge of the extent of the 
existence of uneconomic holdings at present. 


We have clearly stated in our reply to ques- 
tions 7, 8 & 9 that the landlords have been in 
no way responsible for uneconomic holdings 
.and fragmentation of holdings if any.. We have 
exhaustively dealt with the factors responsible 
for such fragmentation if any in our. said reply. 


Question 70.—The existence of uneconomic. col- 
liery holdings is not desirable in national interest 
as this will ultimately result in loss of national 
resource and we advocate amalgamation of such 
holdings if any, wherever feasible and on such 
terms as are beneficial to parties concerned. 


Question 71.—This is desirable—but it should 
be based on the formula given in our reply to 
question 69. 


(i) State. Ownership of mineral rights is not at 
all necessary for eliminating the evil of frag- 
mentation of colliery holdings if any and for 
achieving: the amalgamation of such. holdings 
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(tt) The medium of the Statutory Arbitration 
Board should be enough to solve the said ques- 
tions. 


(3 & 4) Voluntary schemes of amalgamations 
should be encouraged and there should also be 
legislation to enforce such amalgamation where 
it is found. necessary for conservation of coal 
resources, but it should always be through the 
said Statutory Arbitration Board which should 
arbitrate and decide in all casey after thorough- 
ly hearing the parties affected. 


Part V 
CONSERVATION. GENERALLY 


Question 58.--We are definitely against acquisi- 
tion of private right. But if the Government 
undertakes the work of delivering sand for 
stowing the Govt. should take out long leases 
of sand rights from the present owners or pro- 
per and reasonable terms which may be decided 
by the Statutory Arbitration Board hereinbefore 
recommended. 


Question 59.-To make the lessors share in tho 
cost of stowing would be absolutely unjustified. 
The Jessor’s income compared with the profits 
of the lessee—is infinitesimally small. Any 
rise in the market price of coal, as at present, 
benefits only the lessees. The profit of the lessor 
remains the same—it never changes. The rate 
of royalties due to landlords are fixed for all 
times to come. The variation in the selling 
rate goes to benefit of the lessee and they take 
full advantage thereof. The landlords’ rate of 
royalty was fixed at a time when the selling 
price of coal was at its minimum and this rate 
of royalty varies from one anna per ton to about 
6 annas per ton. To ask the landlords or lessors 
to pay any amount of this cannot be justified. 
The lessees and consumers should bear the cost 
in a share to be fixed on an equitable basis. It 
should algo be borne in mind that out of the 
aforesaid royalties the landlords are already 
overburdened with various taxations including 
income-tax. To take a further slice out of the 
balance left to them now will mean complete- 
ly divesting them of all income from their coal 
resources. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE SUBMITTED TO THE 
COALFIELDS Enquiry CoMMITTEE BY THR 
Royalty RECEIVERS’ AssociaTION (BENGAL), 


During the examination of the two represen- 
tatives of this association by the Chairman 
and the members of the Indian Coal fields 
Committee certain points were raised which 
could not possibly be clarified by verbal state- 
ments made by the said representatives. The 
association feels that the issues raised are so 
large in their implications that they could not 
possibly be clearly answered without elaborate 
references to authorities on the subject. The 
Association, therefore, proposes to send this 
note.cn the subjects raised and hopes that the 
same may be accepted by the Coalfields Com- 
mittee as a Supplementary answer and expla- 
nation of the questions in questionnaire No. 
2 of the Coalfields Committee 1945. (The 


Chairman of the Committee also wanted such 
an explanatory note on the subjects from the 
representatives of this association.) 


QUESTIONS 7 TO 9.—OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 


On the point of ownership to sub-soil rights 
this association begs to submit the following 
additional statement for the information of the 
Chairman and the members of the Indian Coal- 
fields Committee :— 


(1) The various decisions of the judges in 
England since the 16th Century clearly esta- 
blish the absolute ownership of the landowners 
to all minerals other than Gold and Silver. Such 
decisions are the accepted laws of the said country 
and has not been changed uptil this day in any 
later decision on the subject. 


2 THE POSITION IN INDIA 


Hindu Period—A short summary of the 
position as between the State and Land owners 
based on the recognised authorities on the subject 
has been given by Dr. Radha Kumud Mukher- 
jee in his minute to the report of the Land Reve- 
nue Commission, Bengal Vol. 2 (Indian Land 
System ancient, medieval and modern—page 
150). The views enunciated by all authori- 
ties on the subject go to show that the function 
of the State or Sovereign Power was to levy and 
realise taxes from various sources of income of 
Jand owners and other subjects recognising the 
ownership in the properties and things from which 
in they derive their income. “The King’s _posi- 
tion is stated to have been only political and 
territorial sovereignty which was quite consis- 
tent with the rights of private property upon 
which the state and society were based.  Pri- 
vate property in land was limited by its e:ta- 
blished obligations to the State inthe shape 
of the dues and taxes ot ‘Bali’ payable to it.” 
It is further stated “even in the case of a conquest 
the property of the conquered in their houses, 
lands, and other goods does not pass on to the 
conqueror; but only the taxes due fiom these. 
The ownership of village and field belongs to 
their respective owners and not to the conqueror 
whose right is restricted to the collection of 
taxes.”” In another portion of the note it is 
stated “‘Land is not the King’s property. What 
belongs to the King is the duty of defending his 
kingdom, of chastising the wicked and protect- 
ing the good.” The authorities gave various 
sources from which the King used to realise 
his taxes. Mines and minerals formed one of 
such sources which conceded the ownership of 
the individual to the property and to minerals 
(page 147 of Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee’s 
minute). 


Moslem Period._—-Practically the same system 
of realization of taxes as in the Hindu period was 
followed with a later change (during the later 
Moghul period) aimed more at a permanent 
settlement with the owners. 


1. British Period.—There is a statement that 
“the ancient houses of Bengal who had enjoyed 
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a semi-independence under the Moghuls and 
whom the British Government subsequently 
acknowledged as the lords of the soil etc. etc....” 


2. Status of Zamindars.—‘‘The Zamindars are 
now acknowledged as proprietors of the soil.” 
Permanent settlement recognises the right of 
proprietorship of the land-holders in the soil. 


3. Despatch of the SECRETARY OF THE 
STATE FOR INDIA No. 35—Revenue (Minerals) 
of the 25th March, 1880 recognised the right to 
minerals of the Zamindars. 

4, Privy Council Rulings on the Subject.—(a) 
A.I.R. 1931—Privy Council 30—35 CWN 233. 
Bageswari Charan Singh, Vs. Kumar Kamakshya 
Narayan Singha. “Zamindar held to be owner 
of the Minerals.” 


(6) A.LLR. 1917 Privy Council 8—44 I.A.P. 
117. Ranjit Singh. Vs. Kali Dasi Debi. 
“Permanent settlement itself recognises and 
proceeds on the footing that the Zamindars are 
actual proprietors of the land.” 


(c) 16 CWN page 482—at page 488—Raja 
Durga Prasad Sing, Vs. Brojo Nath Bose. 
“Apparently the Government does not claim the 
minerals under permanently settled estates.” 


(d) A.I.R. 1931—P.C. 162—35 CWN—Page 
870. Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, Vs. 
Rajeswar Prosad Bhakat & Others.—-‘‘Minerals 
held to be in Zamindar unless expressly parted 
with by him in the Pattani grant.’ 


All these authoritative rulings and a host of 
the Privy Council Decisions on the point as well 
as the above mentioned despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State and the prescriptive right acquired 
by the Zamindars have settled the ownership of 
the minerals in the Zamindars for all time to come, 


The position therefore may be summarised 
as follows :— 
(a) The right of property in the soil and in 
the underground minerals since the 
Hindu period has been in the land- 
holders. 


(b) The right of the State even in the case 
of conquest has been the right of 
collection of taxes from the various sour- 
ces which includes mines and minerals, 
the property right whereof has however, 
been all along in the land-holder. 


(c) The same view continued during the 
Moslem period. The Moslem emperors 
never claimed right in the soil but right 
to collect taxes. 


(d) The British period also recognised the 
land holders as the lords of the soil. 

(ec) The permanent settlement cleared all 
doubts and acknowledged the Zamin- 
dars as the proprietors of the soil. 

f) The despatch of the Secretary of State 
dated 25th March, 1880 as also all P.C. 
Rulings up to date accepted the Zamins 
dars as the absolute owners of the 
minerals. 

All leases and documents in respect cf minerals 
as between the Zamindars, the Putnidars and 
Dar-putnidars, the lessees and the sub-lessees 


have not been placed on a firm footing on the 
basis of the above mentioned authorities and 
authoritative decisions. 


The various types of leases and documents 
concerning coal mining right which are prevail- 
ing in the Raniganj field may be classed as 
follows :— 

(a2) Perpetual leases and also confirmatory 
leases made between the Zamindars and 
Putnidars or Dar-putnidars. This class of 
leases came into existence after the above 
mentioned authoritative P.C. rulings. By 
these documents the Zamindars have 
in many instances confirmed the rights 
of Putnidars and Dar-putnidars in their 
coal properties. 

(b) Mining lease or Coal mining sub-lease 
for 999 years.—Most of the leases come 
under this category and they are vir- 
tually perpetual leases with right of 
reversion to the owners under certain 
conditions. 


(c) Coal mining lease for shorter period.— 
There are very few such leases in the 
Raniganj field. 


All the above leases are governed under the 
law by Transfer of Property Act. There is 
of course restriction in most of the leases that 
transfer or sub-lease could not be made by the 
lessee without the permission of the lessor first 
had and obtained. Under the law transfer or 
sub-lease could not possibly be absolutely re- 
stricted and consent could not be arbitrarily 
withheld. The general principle is that a right 
of transfer is incidental to and inseparable. from 
the ownership of property. In re. Parry & Daggs 
(31. Ch. Dn,—130—134) Fry LJ. said ‘from 
the earliest times the Courts have always leant 
against any device to render an estate inalien- 
able. It is the policy of the Law always to make 
estates alienable and it is immaterial by what 
device it is attempted to prevent an owner 
from exercising the power of ownership.” (Mulla 
T.P. Act—2nd edition—page 85.) 


By far the largest number of cases of fragmenta- 
tion have occurred or arisen by the operation of 
the said Act. The lessee in most cases has kept 
an area for himself to work and develop same and 
either sold or let out the rest of the property to 
one or several other parties. Practically most 
of the cases come under this category and this 
has arisen undoubtedly from the provisions of 
operations and operations of the Transfer of 
Property Act. In other cases the lessee who has 
probably some co-sharer has divided the area 
amongst themselves to work them as separate 
mines. These have arisen from the joint opera- 
tion of Transfer of Property Act, Law of Parti- 
tion and the Law of Inheritance. 


It will, therefore, be seen that the original 
lessors and land-holders have been in no 
way responsible for such fragmentation if any. 
This question of fragmentation and un-economic 
colliery holdings which is agitating the minds 
of the authorities should in the view of this Assos 
ciation be looked at from another angle. It will 
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no doubt be realised that all these small coal 
mines représent practically the Indian Section 
of the trade and should therefore, receive special 
consideration in the hands of the authorities. 
No doubt the representatives of the various 
trude and other organisations have spoken in 
favour of these small mine owners and have justi- 
fied from technical and other aspects the desir- 


ability of existence of such small mines. 
The issue raised no doubt is that by 
the operation of these small mines much 


goal is being wasted. This Association feels that 
the said question is an extremely debatable 
question. And this Association summarises its 
views on the subject as follows: 


1. There is no dearth of example in this coal- 
field of landholders. granting leases to big parties 
ofdarge areas of coal land. In most of the cases 
it- is: found that such large concerns have only 
developed a portion of the area and are merely 
hekling: on to the rest of the areas. Example 
of such cases will be found in the vast areas of 
coa)] land in Raniganj Coalfields and other -fields 
held Ey big concerns like Bengal Coal Co., Equit- 
able Coal Co., New Birbhum Coal Co., Ondal 
Coal Co., and other companies. Most of the said 
areas are yet remaining undeveloped. This is 
surely not to the best interest of the land-holders 
who are thereby getting only a meagre income 
from only such collieries as have been opened 
in.their areas, whereas if all the areas had’been 
opened. up it would have yielded them far greater 
income than it is doing now. The land-holders 
can not be blamed if they have since realised the 
position.and are trying to lease out areas and plots 
to’various parties who would be inclined to open 
and develop the areas. 


2. In these large undeveloped areas undoubted- 
ly many ‘collieries could and should spring up 
having regard to the fact that the country is in 
such urgent need: of coal. 


3.‘It cannot surely be a-good policy from the 
national ‘point of view to vest-large areas only. in 
the hands of -big capitalists both foreign and 
Indian. 


4, The more the fragmentation the greater 
will be. the number of collieries . providing oppor- 
tunities to small Indian Companies and small 
Nndian capitalists, employment of large number 
of Indian technical experts,.clerical staff, labour 
and other employees. 


5. Big companies developing big collieries 
always tend to be only big shows. They yield 
no doubt a lot of profit to their managing agents 
(mostly foreign), large salaried foreign employees 
and other vested interests but no or little dividend 
to the shareholders who are mostly Indians. 


6. These big shows: always grab all the bene- 
fits connected with the trade from the authorities 
that’ be to the exclusion of small mine-owners 
who are all Indians. 


%. From the point of view of efficient manage- 
ment it cannot be said that it is monopoly of only 
the‘big concerns. Many and most of the small 
mines are‘'also ‘being efficiently managed. 


8. Bad workmanship and waste of country’s 
coal are not to be associated with only the small 
mine-owners. Examples are not lacking of such 
bad things in big collieries. Cases of fire, -ex- 
plosion, collapses, inundation and other attendant 
causes of heavy losses of life in big collieries have 
been more frequent than in small mines. 


9. There is much cry of locking of coal in in- 
termediate barriers between small. mines for. their 
common boundaries ; but such locking of coal for 
irregular boundaries and faulted areas bear no 
comparison to what remain locked in pannel 
barriers in big mines and the vast quantity of 
coal remaining locked under the roadways and 
railways in the coalfields. 


REMEDY 


The remedy of all these evils which are being 
given so much importance does not lie in puttin 
blame on the shoulders of the landholders anc 
probably enunciating a policy of taking away 
their rights. What is required is an efficient 
mineral policy of the Government on sound 


line and give.-effect to it through the existing 


structure. There is no necessity of disturb- 
ing the ownership of the landlords as, sych 
ownership is always subject to the right of the 


‘Government in canalising their mineral policy 


in-whatever efficient line the Government may 
desire. 


As the creation of these small mines seems 
to be whole. crux of the problem the Government 
should thoroughly investigate and decide whether 
the creation and existence of these collieres have 
been in national interest. If that .be the Gov- 
ernment’s finding, as this Association hopes 
it should be, then there is no case for the dis- 
turbance of the ownership of the landlords. 


The remedy surely lies in the introduction of 
compulsory stowing with 100 per cent. State 
assistance. Whatever may be the shape and 
size of the property worked, introduction of stow- 
ing will enable the extraction of the maximum 
quantity of coal and the cry of waste.of national 
resources will utterly disappear. 


Fragmented coal. mining areas have no ana- 
logy: to fragmented agricultural Jands, where the 
necessity .of amalgamation of areas is being 
felt only. because it is a problem of , growing 
something. from the land ;,whereas the problem 
in. such colliery areas is one of extraction of re- 
sources which are already there. If.any solution 
is found of maximum extraction, all controver- 
sies are set at rest. 


It has been clearly stated..in the reply submitted 
by this Association and also by. the representatives 
of this-Association when giving evidence that 
comprehensive amendment of the Mines. Act and 
the appointment of a Statutory Arbitration 
Board would solve all controversies raised as 
between the lessors and lessees. Practically all 
mining leases contain clauses demanding efficient 
working with the object of obtaining maximum 
output and practically all mining Jeases compel 
such workings to be done according to the Mines 
Act and the rules and regulations framed there- 
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under, H, thetefore, the steps desired are taken 
the present mining leases even would cover all 
amendments that may be made to the mines act 
snd mining regulations. This association also 
suggested a Standard Mining Lease as a Schedule 
to the Indian Mines Act containing clauses which 
would be compulsorily applicable to all leases 
past, present arid future. All clauses in regard 
to efficient workings can easily be standardised 
arid they would immediately be put within the 
deope of existing leasés and it may be enacted 
that, stich leases would be deemed to contain 
such clauses. There would naturally be no di- 
fflculty in regard to the future leases, The prob- 
lem of efficient workings having been solved 
eee ig all controversies will disappear. 
There haa been raised a question of standardisation 
of royalties ; but this Association feels that the 
question one of so small an importance (having 
regard to the fact that the rates of royalty pre- 
valent in the coalfields isso smallin comparison 
to the price fetched by the sale of coal) that it 
can easily be ignored for the time being. 


There are certain other questions that were 
raised during the examination of this Association's 
vepresetitatives and this Association intends to 
deai with them in the following manner :— 

A question was asked on the meaning, defini- 
tion and justification of the Salami that is 
charged by all landholders for the mining leases. 
There is apparently some confusion as to what 
this‘ Salami actually represents. 


A mining lease is not an absolute transfer of 
the right of the owner but is a transfer of a right 
to enjoy the property for a certain time or in 
perpetuity (Vide Sec. 105 of the T.P. Act), 

he Salami is a part consideration or price paid to 
the owner for such transfer. In liew.of the balance 
price which would in any case have been available 
to the owner if he had transferred his right out 
and out, it is contracted in the mining lease that 
the lessde wotld pay a minimum royalty anda 
royalty which represents nothing but a deferred 
paymetit of the balance consideration money. 
The lease only provides by its various clauses 
safeguards of realisation of such balance con- 
sideratior! money by défetred payttient. There 
ig 6ven provision in the lease that if the lessee 
fails to make such deferred payment the lease 
may be put an end to and the property taken 
back to Khas possession: There is also a provision 
of the property coming back to the owner at the 
end of the terms of the demise and also right to 
surrender on the part of the lessee under certain 
conditions. This may bedr an analogy to the 
case of a house property being let out on long 
lease and the house owner receiving therefor a 
Salami or premium at the inception and so much 
rent annually. The lessee exercises the rights 
of falf ownership so long he fulfils fully the terms 
and covenants in the coritract. It must be 
considered that there is always in the owner a 
right of reversion of the property under certain 
conditions and the owner can utilise thereafter 
the property as his own property and work it 
himself or tet it out to others. Salami giver is 
a capital receipt. Ref. Mula T.P. Act page 577 
gnd edition) ‘Commentary on Sec: 106. The 


consideration of a lease is either premium or 
rent. Premium is the price paid or promised 
in consideration of the Demise. The definition 
of the lease in Sec. 105 was criticised in the Case 
of in re: U.P. Electric Supply Co. as excluding 
a lease where the consideration is Premium as 
well as rent. There is no doubt however, that 
the consideration may be rent plus premium as 
well as rent alone or premium alone.” (This 
Association also beg to refer to the several chapters 
in Macswiney on Mines relating to rent and roy- 
alty and mining leases generally.) 


INSTROKE AND OUTSTROKE 


1. When a lease does not contain any provision 
for instroke and outstroke work the right of 
instroke is inherent under the law. Instroke 
and outstroke work can however be _ restricted 
by a specific clause in the lease to the said effect. 
The justification for the charge by the superior 
landlord of a wayleave royalty for instroke and 
ottstroke work was questioned and the position 
could not probably be clarified for the confusion 
raided over the issue during the questioning of 
this Association’s representatives. The justi- 
fication for the charge of such wayleave royalty 
is as follows :— 

(a) A Lessee acquires one property from the 
lessor in the first instance and has in 
the lease no provision for any instroke 
and outstroke work (such provision is 
never kept in a lease when the lessor 
and the lessee have not in. contemplation 
of the contiguous property belonging 
to the same lessor being subsequently 
acquired by the said lessee). The lessee 
may on somé future date acquire the 
contiguous property from the lessor 
and may either get a _ provision 
made in the new lease for instroke and 
outstroke work or may not if he decides 
to work the other property as a separate 
mine. If provision for instroke and 
outsttoke work is made in the new lease 
then no question therefor is raised. 
If,. however, ona later date the lessee 
decides to work the two properties as 
one property and desires to get the right 
of instroke and outstroke then the 
question of further consideration in the 
shape of wayleave royalty arises and 
there is surely justification for same. 
The lessee is going to save a lot of 
capital outlay for not being obliged to 
open a separate mine and is going to 

ierce the intermediate barriers and 
hens fitin many ways. The charge of 
wayleave royalty in such cases is no 
doubt justified. We are placing this 
case, as against this case a very strong 
argument can be raised that there is 
absolutely no justification for the superior 
landlord in charging wayleave rent in 
the circumstances where both the pro- 
perties are held by the same essee under 
him, Further, justification thereof will 
be very apparent if the queson is consi- 
dered from another angle. At the time of 
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making the two leases the lessee never 
contemplated such instroke and out- 
stroke work and on the contrary he 
had originally planned to develop them 
as separate mines. If he had made such 
contemplation in the beginning and the 
fact had been made known to the su- 
perior landlord no doubt some provisions 
in regard to that would have been made 
in the subsequent lease or may be that 
the superior landlord at the time of 
making the second lease might have 
decided on higher Salami and higher 
rate of royalty for the second property 
having regard to the fact that the lessee 
would be saved from any capital outlay 
on sinking new shafts etc. and of the 
development works. The charge of 
wayleave rent in this case is a substi- 
tute for what additional consideration 
or otherwise the superior landlord would 
have derived at the time of making the 
second lease for granting such right. 


(4) There is no lack of example in this Coal- 
field of lessee acquiring and the working a 
contiguous property by instroke and 
concentrating his entire work in such pro- 
perty—to the exclusion of the original 
property. The lessee thereby deprives 
the superior landlord of the original pro- 
perty from his Royalty income. If he 

ad worked the two properties as separate 
mines then both the properties would have 
yielded royalty. If therefore a wayleave 
rent is charged by the superior landlord 
of the original property for the conveyance 
of such ‘foreign’ minerals through | his 
property surely his action is justified. 

(c) In all other cases of instroke and outstroke 
works there are abundant justification 
for the charge of such wayleave rent. 


2. This Association begs to quote Macswiney 
on Mines, an accepted authority on the subject. 


Ueanings of Instroke and Outstroke. (page 131) 
Para, 443 to 449. 


“443. The right of instroke is the right of 
conveying minerals from a demised mine to the 
surface through a pit or shaft in an adjoining 
mine. It is the converse right to that of out- 
stroke ; which is the right of conveying minerals 
from an adjoining mine to the surface through 
a pit or shaft in the demised mine. There is also 
a third right ; namely, that of conveying from an 
adjoining mine minerals through underground 
roads in the demised mine, but raising them 
elsewhere than at a pit in the demised mine. In 
the two latter cases the minerals worked from 
the adjoining mine are, in contrast with the 
demised minerals, commonly spoken of as ‘foreign’ 
minerals. 


444, The lessee of a mine is entitled, prima 
foie, to work the minerals by instroke. And 
he will not be deprived of this right, unless by 
clear and specific provisions. However, his posi- 
tion may be different, if he is acting with mala 
fides, or unskilfully. 


“ 
Vv 


445. In some case where the right of outstroke 
or of underground carriage is’ claimed, the posi- 
tion seems clear. When the lessee of a mine is 
also the lessee of the shaft and the non-minerals 
strata, but is not the lessee of the surface, he is 
not’ whatever his rights with’ respect to the 
shaft and the non-mineral: strata, entitled, 


- prima facie, to carry foreign minerals from the 


pit’s mouth across the surface. And when he 
is not the lessee of the non-mineral strata, but 
has driven roads therein for the purpose of work- 
ing the demised mine, he is not entitled, prima 
facie, to use such roads for carrying foreign mine- 
rals underground. And the lessee of a mine 
is not , in that character only, the lessee of the 
space or vacuum which his workings create, the 
immediate property in such space or vacuum 
being in or reverting to the lessor. 


446, As regards outstroke, however, the lessee 
of a mine may be also the lessee of the land gene- 
rally, including therefore the surface, the shafts, 
and the non-mineral strata. And as regards 
underground carriage, he may be also the lessee 
of the non-mineral strata; and in each of these 
cases, the question arises, what is his position? 
To answer this question, regard must (it is sub- 
mitted) be had to the postition of a lessee as 
contrasted with that of a foreholder. When a 
lease is granted for a specified purpose, the lessee 
cannot, prima facie, use the demised property 
for another purpose. On the other hand, in cases 
of Waste a leasee is not guilty if he uses the propert 
for a purpose for which it was intended to be used. 
The question therefore (it is submitted) is, was 
it within the probable contemplation of the parties 
that the lessee should have the right of outstroke 
or under ground carriage? The burden ‘would 
(it is submitted) be upon him to show that it was. 


447. If a lessee carries foreign minerals without 
having the right to do so, the lessor may obtain 
compensation by way of wayleave rent, 

448, A lessee is entitled, prima facie, to permit 
the demised mine to receive by the natural action 
of gravitation, the drainage of an adjoining mine. 
And if he makes, or permits to be made, in the 
adjoining mine any conduits or channels, not for 
the purpose of artificially -conducting water 
through the demised mine, but in the ordinary 
and proper course of working the adjoining mine ; 
and water flows along such conduits or channels 
into the demised mine, he is, prima_ facie, free 
from liability. The position is different if he 
makes a channel “‘in order that the water might 
pass through”. 


449, A lessee is entitled, prima facie, to use 
or permit to be used, the demised mine for the 
purpose of ventilating an adjoining mine.” 


The justification of the charge of wayleave 
rent will be seen in the last portion of the aboye 
paragraph 445 which says—‘‘And the lessee of 
a mine. is not, in that character.only, the lessee 
of the space or vacuum. which this. workings 
create, the immediate property in such space. or 
vacuum. being in or reverting to the - lessor,” 
And also in para. 447 which says—“If a, lessee 
carries foreign minerals without having the. right 
to do so, the lessor may:iobtain. compensation 
by way'of wayleave rent.’ 
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INSPECTION AND CHECK 


A lot of questions were raised on the so-called 
negligence and incompetence of the landholders. 
in keeping a check and control over the lessee 
and also on the point of appointing technical 
experts in assisting them generally for such check 
and control over the lessees. This Association 
in its written reply has given detailed answers 
and explanation on the subject and has also stated 
through its representatives what it is planning 
to do and what has been the difficulties and what 
are the remedies. Many people seem to have 
exaggerated ideas of the powers, previleges and 
arbitrary actions of landlords over their lessees 
and tenants. The days of such control by land- 
lords over the lessees as in the 18th and 19th 
Century are long gone by. It is rarely realised in 
what helpless position they are now and how 
cautiously they have to proceed these days 
within the bounds of laws, which have comple- 
tely fettered all their activities towards protec- 
tion of their rights and previleges and reduced 
them to practical nothingness. It has been 
stated by this Association that the landholders 
and lessors have clauses in their leases of inspec- 
tion and check on the lessees’ workings but it 
is hardly realised that they or their representa- 
tives have no statutory authority in the matter and 
the one and only step left to them at all times. is 
to seek recourse to a Court of law to enforce the 
terms and covenants of their leases. This asso- 
ciation beg to submit that there are numerous 
instances wherein the landlord or his representa- 
tives have not even been allowed admittance to 
the lessees’ property and the disputes between 
them have been subject matter of some law suits. 
This Association will shortly forward a list of 
some such instances and law suits—informations 
about which are being collected. 

A question was asked to this Association’s 
representatives during their examination as to 
whether this Association is in a position to give 
one dozen instances of landholders and lessors 
appointing technical advisers to look after their 
interest. This Association is collecting such infor- 
mations from its members and the same will be 
forwarded as soon as possible. 

It may probably be stated that in many insta- 
nces where certain estates were in the hands of 
Court of Wards their representatives and technical 
advisers had no difficulty of inspection and check 
on the lessees. But it will probably not be forgott- 
en that such representatives of Court of Wards 
estates stand absolutely on a different footing and 
they undoubtedly held or hold some statutory 
position being employees under the Government, 
This association stated in its written reply and 
also through its representatives during their 
examination that this association has prepared 
a Scheme whereby the small royalty receivers 
amongst its members would combine to appoint 
technical advisers. with approved qualifications. 
Some of the large royalty receivers amongst its 
members have already. in their employment tech- 
nical advisers with proper qualifications’ and 
others are shortly going todo so. This associa- 
tion’s suggestion is that such technical ad- 


isers with the approved qualifications should 


be given some statutory authority, preferably 


of the status of the Junior Inspectors of mines 
to enable them to co-operate with the inspectors 
of mines and keep a check and control over the 
lessees. 


SURFACE ACQUISITION FOR COLLIERY 
PURPOSES. 


It is probably thought that the landholders 
and lessors have control over the surface and 
can get them easily vested to the mine owners for 
colliery purposes and that they in many instances 
neglect to do so. It is, however, not realised that 
all tenanted lands are held by the tenants in 
permanent rights without any power on the land- 
lord to eject them. How could the landlords 
be put to blame if they be not in a position to 
place such lands in the hands of mine owners 
who required them for colliery purposes. The 
lessee can easily apply for the acquisition thereof 
under L. A. Act. What is required is an amend- 
ment of the Land Acquisition Act to facilitate 
such acquisition for colliery purposes. 


IRREGULAR BOUNDARIES AND FAuLTED AREAS 


Much controversies have been raised over this 
question and the blame is being put on the 
shoulders of the landlords for not being able to 
remedy these evils for which they have not been 
in-any way responsible. The landholders are not 
surely responsible for their Mouza boundaries 
and the one and only alternative for them has 
been to lease out according to such boundaries. 
What else could they do? They cannot lease 
out other people’s property. The question is 
how to straighten out the boundaries of the pro- 
perties already leased out and what is the general 
solution of the problem. Surely there can be 
no difficulty in regard to future leases. If a rule 
is laid down by the Government for future leases 
the landholders would no doubt be bound to 
follow it. As far as the past leases are concerned 
the solution lies in the hands of the Government 
by the appointment of a Statutory Arbitration 
Board as suggested by this Association with the 
power to effect compulsory exchanges between 
two leases of adjacent properties and compel the 
respective superior landlords to agree to such 
exchanges being made amongst their lessees. The 
question then will only remain as to the mode 
of payment of royalties of the respective superior 
landlords. This can easily be done by measure- 
ment of the workings in such areas and calcula- 
tion of the quantity of coal extracted by the 
respective lessees, and the royalty paid on such 
calculation to whichever superior landlord may 
be entitled thereto. The only thing that will 
happen in such cases is that a particular superior 
landlord instead of receiving his royalty from his 
own lessee in respect of working in such area may 
have to collect it from the other lessee which is 
no doubt a very small matter compared to the 
problem involved. This solution also holds good 
in the case of adjustment of faulted areas also. 
This Association’s view is that the solution on 
the superior landlord’s side is much simplier than 
between the two lessees working the adjacent 
property. The Statutory Arbitration Board sug- 
gested by this association can no doubt solve this 
problem in a relatively easy and simiple manner, 
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A question was raised that the landlords demand 
mutation fee in many instances. This is not 
correct. The demand of mutation fee is only 
made in cases where the lessee transfer or sub- 
leases his right against positive provision in the 
lease that the lessee cannot do so without the 
permission of the lessors. This is more a conven- 
tion than an actual legal demand for leases of 
perpetual nature. The lessor can hardly restrict 
the right of transfer or sublease by the lessee. 
It is usually paid to facilitate such transfer or 
sublease by the lessee. 


When the representatives of this Association 
stated that universal application of stowing with 
100 per cent. State assistance would solve wholly 
the vexed question in a relatively easy and simple 
manner they were asked as to why they did not 
usually keep such a covenant in their mining 
leases. The answer is that in the leases 
the clauses of skilful and_ scientific working 
are kept in a general manner and safeguarded 
by the insertion of the terms of skilful and scien- 
tific working according to the most approved 
practice and according to the rules and regu- 
lations laid down by the Government, so as to 
obtain maximum output from the mines. It is 
impossible to cover in clauses in the lease of all 
the mode and manner of scientific working of 
a property. They are changing day to day and 
new ideas of scientific workings-are daily spring: 
ing up. This Association therefore feels. that 
the safeguarding clause usually kept in all mining 
leases should be sufficient to cover this question 
in all its aspects. If the Government lays down 
new rules and regulations of scientific working 
such safeguarding clauses already in the lease 
would surely cover it. 


This Association concludes by saying that it 
has every hope and confidence that the Committee 
of Enquiry would consider the problems from 
all its aspect and if the committee finds that a 
solution of the problem that may have arisen 
out of the evils are possible without disturbing 
the existing structure, surely the Committee 
should do so, and not recommend any revolu- 
tionary change in the existing state of affairs 
which atleast is working for so many hundreds 
of years and has stood the test of time. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF Mr. Nain Besart Lan 
Sincu AND Kumar PasHupatt Nata Matsa, 


REPRESENTING THE British [INDIAN Asso- 
CIATION AND BengaL RoyvALTY RECEIVERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


Question. Could you tell us briefly the struc-- 
ture of the two Associations you represent ? 


Answer. The British Indian Association is 
a wide body comprising all classes of landlords. 
The Royalty Receivers’ Association consists main- 
ly of persons in the Asansol Sub-Division who 
receive royalty from the Mine Owners and many 
of them are ip the position of intermediaries 
between the Zamindars and the Mine Owners. 
The broad distinction is that the original zamin- 
dars and owners of land are. members: of the 
British Indian Association, whereas the Bengal 


Royalty Receivers’ Association is confined to 
receipients of royalty, mainly in Bengal and to 
some extent in Bihar and as mostly Putnidars, 
Darputnidars etc. 


Question. Most of the leases granted by 
zamindars are all Putni leases and more or less 
perpetual leases. Is it. correct that. the only right, 
remaining with the original zamindar is the right. 
to receive his rent, all other rights having been 
passed on to Putnidars ? 


Answer. The old conception was that once 
a Putni lease was granted, minerals and every- 
thing passed on to the lessee from the ‘centre of 
the earth to the centre of sky’. That concep- 
tion has been changed by later legal pronounce- 
ments in cases that went up to the Privy Council, 
and it has been held that, unless minerals have 
been specifically mentioned in leases to Putnidars, 
the rights thereof have not passed on to them. 


Qucstion, You have explained in your written 
reply why the zamindars were not able to exercise 
due care in regard to the working of landa Jeaged 
out by them. The failure is attributed to faulty 
guidance by Government, ignorance of the law. 
Since when has the position become clearer ? 


Since 1911 or 1912. 


Question, Are you satisfied that during, the 
last 30 years the zamindars have taken, every 
precaution to safeguard their interests in the 
sense of seeing that their properties are proper 
worked, with no permanent injury to the minena. 
deposits ? 


Answer. Before the introduction of the Indian 
Mines Act there was no approved system of min- 
ing. Everybody worked his property acocord- 
ing to his discretion. For the past 15 years there. 
have been better leases and more rigid and rig- 
orous inspections. Big estates, ¢.g., Burdwan, 
Cossimbazar, Searsole, maintain an __ efficient 
technical staff to inspect their properties and 
are equipped with technical advice in the matter 
of mining methods. In the majority of big 
estates there is an inspection system by experts, 
some of whom are employed part time and some 
whole time. 


Question. Can you briefly tell. us the reaggn 
for the unanimous criticism by: responsible people 
who have investigated the position, of ceal- 
minjng in this country. over the last 25 years, 
that in the matter of inspection grant. of leases, 
etc., there has been practically no supervision. 


Answer. I believe that the interests of the 
zamindars and landlords were not.so_ thoroughly 
presented before the 1937 Committee. 


Answer. 


Question. You have presented to us-a plausible 
case that the zamindars are not really responsible 
for what is known as fragmentation or the grant 
of unduly small leages. Could you tell us, as 
responsible owners of the ‘property, what you 
consider to be the economie area which should 
be leased to ensure proper exploitation of coal? 


Answer, An economic area depends on the 
depth at which a workable seam lies. The usual 
formula is that if there is workable seam below 
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160 ft.— a 100 bigha property is an economic 
helding. Similarly if the workable seam lies 
at a depth of 500’ ft.— a 500 bighas property is 
an economic holding. 


Question. If I were to tell you that the num- 
ber. of leases granted in the last four or five years 
of areas less than 100 bighas is extremely large, 
could you then explain to me why this has hap- 
pened ? 


Answer, So far.as our knowledge goes about 
the.Raniganj coalfield, the areas leased are gene- 
vadly large. We categorically deny the sugges- 
tion that the discretion to lease out small areas 
was. exercised not because a holding was an eco- 


nomic unit from the point of view of exploita- 


tion in a.scientific manner but because of getting 
the utmost by way of “salami ”’or royalty. If 
fragmentation has taken place, it has occurred 
at the level of mine-operators. The transfer of 
property Act which governs the Sale & Transfer 
of property and the law of inheritance which gov- 
ems the partition of property among heirs are 
the.contributory causes for fragmentation. And 
if universal stowing is applied there will be no 
necessity for amalgamating fragmented holdings. 
There is a provision in present leases that 
no. lessee would be permitted to partition his 
operty. into less than so many bigha areas, 
Id leases did not contain any such provision. 


Questian. What, in your opinion, would be 
the size of the smallest area that could be worked 
economically ? 


Answer, 40 bighas dependent on the depth at 
which the workable seam lies as per formula 
herein. before mentioned. 


Question. Are you convinced that leasing 
out such a small areas as 40 bighas for exploita- 
tion of coal does not involve loss of coal perman- 
ently in the boundaries and unsound mining 
practice ? 


Answer. Yes, where the area is an isolated 
unit. If it were not isolated, provided the coal 
is about. 22’ thick to a.depth of 125’, we do not 
see why an area containing 100 bighas could not 
be worked scientifically. 


Question. It has been put to us, without as- 
cribing any blame or deliberate policy on the 
part of zamindars,, that the use of the right to 
minerals left.in-the hands of zamindars has led to 
the existence of bad and inefficient mining prac- 
tiees in the coalfields area ; that it has prevented 
the adoption of a co-ordinated sequence of extrac- 
tion in various mines; and that it has led to the 
emergence of extremely unstable boundaries which 
prevent the scientific development of the coal 
bearing areas. Would you deny that such a state 
of affairs prevails to-day ? 


Ansuer. We do not deny it, but it is an 
extreme. view. and is only one side of the picture. 
These deficiencies no doubt occurred when leases 
were granted in the beginning. As regards 


unsuitable boundaries, the reason is partly also 
the existence of irregular revenue boundaries, over 
which we have no control. 


Question. Has there been any. lease given for 
the working of one seam in an area to one party 
and the working of a second seam in the same 
area to another party ? Ifso, what is the justi- 
fication for such a policy ? 


Answer, This is very rare in the Raniganj 
coalfield. There may, however, be justification 
according to circumstances. Suppose a lessee 
has no resources to work beyond a particular 
depth for which he has been granted the lease. If 
the property has to be worked beyond that depth 
some other lease may have to be granted to a dif- 
ferent person. 


Question. Does it not follow that jou should 
ensure before you grant a lease that the person 
to whom the lease is given is fmancially in a posi- 
tion to work the area properly ? 


Answer. We always look to the financial con- 
dition of our lessee first. Most of the leases con- 
tain a provision that a lessee may not sub-lease 
a property without the approval of the zamindar. 
Some of the Bermo leases given to a limited com- 
pany are, however, the exception. 


Question. As regards the period of a lease 
ig it, universally understood to be for 999 years ? 


Answer. It was universal once, but it is for 
99 years now. 


Question. It has been represented to us 
by the Indian Mining Assiociation that’ a long 
period like 999 years makes for better economic 
exploitation of coal than a short period of sixty 
years as in the case of Government leases in the 
eth 


Answer. We claim that our system is condu- 
cive to more efficient working compared to the 
Government system, as it offers an incentive 
to equip the property with adequate machinery 
with a view to the proper development of an 
area. 


Question. You have stated in your written 
memorandum that the right to work instroke 
should be conceded on payment of a reasonable 
way-leave royalty. But 1 understand that the 
legal position as interpreted lately is. that ins- 
troke rights are inherent in any lease. Is this 
correct ? 


Answer. Unless you give the right specifically 
in the lease for instroke and outstroke working 
you cannot assume it to be inherent in the lease. 
The justification for this royalty is that the en- 
ormous initial cost which is involved in sinking 
fresh shafts etc. is eliminated when coal is. taken 
out through somebody else’s property, in the 
same way as I would be justified in charging a 
monthly rent if I were to give way-leave through 
my house. 


Question. Could you tell us whether surface 
rights for colliery purposes can easily be acquired 
under Section 50 of the P :ngal Tenancy Act ? 


Answer. A suitable amendment to the Land 
Acquisition Act will solve the problem better. 
The procedure under this Act is sometimes very 
lengthy. We do not think there is any neces- 
sity for asking for an amendment of Section 50 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


Question. Do you think there is any justi- 
fication today for the zamindar claiming to re- 
tain possession of some thing in the land which 
has not yet been discovered ? 


Answer. Yes, definitely. If the land belongs 
to him, minerals also belong to him. We, how- 
ever, agree that times have changed, and if the 
sanctity of private rights on which so much 
emphasis is laid stands in the way of national 
interest, it should be done away with. National 
interest should be the first consideration, provided 
it is truly national. 


Question. Looking at the picture as it pre- 
vails to-day, there are various steps which the 
Government needs to take in order to ensure 
proper exploitation of the mineral resources of 
the country. If the Government were to step in to 
acquire the mineral rights from the zamindars, 
do you think that the State should guarantee 
them the existing incomes from the property ? 


Answer. The present Government is not a 
National Government and so it can not think in 
terms of nationalization of private interests in 
the country. The matter of nationalization, 
therefore, should be left to be taken up by a 
properly constituted National Government and 
that Government will decide the question of com- 
pensation to Landlords or guaranteeing them 
the existing income. If such a National Govern- 
ment is established and takes up the question 
and even decides that no compensation should be 
paid to Landlords and that for serving the larger 
interest of the Nation, we think, the landlords 
will not be slow in making the sacrifice they 
will be called upon to do in this respect. 


Question. If legislation is put into effect for 
improving the relationship between the zamindar 
and the mine-operator, would you agree to the 
State exercising control over the grant of leases ? 


Answer. We are agreeable to reasonable con- 
trol. We suggest that a standard mining lease 
should be framed as a schedule to the existing 
Mines Act, so far as the technical side is concerned 
and certain clauses in the standard lease should be 
made to apply to all leases, past, present and 
future. That has actually been done in the case 
of the Indian Companies Act. 


Question. The impression left in our mind, 
after considering the various opinions expressed 
before us, is that the ownership of mineral rights 
consists of nothing else but collection of royalties, 
and if a method safeguarding that royalty could 
be devised, the zamindars or landlords should 
really have no grouse if Government. were to ac- 
quire the mineral rights and centralise their 
mineral policy on a scientific basis ? 
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Answer. We disagree when you say that we 
have no rights in minerals apart from royalty 
rights. We claim our legal right to take posses- 
sion of the minerals under certain circumstances 
and then to work them ourselves or release 
them to some other party on a royalty basis. 


Question. We have heard that your Associa- 
tion is in favour of the “ Salami” system. Could 
you give us the justification for charging salami 
instead of charging by way of royalty ? . 


Answer, A mining lease is not an absolute 
transfer of the right of the owner but is a transfer 
of a right to enjoy the property for a certain 
time or in perpetuity. Salami is a part consider- 
ation or price paid to the owner for such transfer. 
In lieu of the balance price, which would in any 
case have been available to the owner if he had 
transferred his right out and out, it is con- 
tracted in the mining lease that the lessee would 
pay @ minimum royalty and a royalty which re- 
presents nothing but a deferred payment of the 
balance consideration money. People have a 
wrong idea about salami. They think the amount 
is something very large. If we had sold a pro- 
perty, probably it would have fetched us Rs.4 or 
5 lakhs, but all that was charged was probably 
Rs. 50,000 as salami and four annas per ton as 
royalty. We deny the charge that salami is 
attractive to zamindars because the sum received 
escapes income-tax. 


Question. In order to encourage universal sand- 
stowing, are you giving out leases of sandrights for 
the removal of sand by collieries ? 


Answer, In some cases leases have been 
granted for removal of sand for colliery purposes. 


Question. Modern mining practices indicate a 
trend towards larger units of operation, and in 
Bengal particularly there is a very particular in- 
heritance system which leads to subinfeudation. 
Ts it your suggestion that these two aspects should 
also be corrected by some legislative action ? 


Answer, I think that cases of subinfeudation 
which you have indicated are not so enormous 
as to require legislation in that direction. 


BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
Letter No. 117/46 dt. 1-4-1946 ro THE Sxc- 
RETARY, INDIAN COALFIELDS COMMITTEE. 


In continuation of this Association’s letter 
conveying its opinion on the questionnaire issued 
by the Indian Coal Fields’ Committee , I beg to 
inform you that my Association endorses the 
replies given by the Bengal Royalty Receivers’ 
Association, subject to the observations given 
in the Association’s opinion. 


Should, you however, consider it necessary to 
ask for oral evidence in elucidation of the Agsoci- 
ation’s replies, I may inform you that Mr. Nalin 
Behari Lall Singha and Kumar Pashupati Nath 


Malia of Searsole (who are members of the Asso- 


ciation) who will appear to give evidence. before 
your Committee on behalf of the Royalty-Recei- 
vers’ Association are also authorised to do so 
on behalf of this Association. 
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Written EvipENCE SENT IN BY THE Honorary SECRETARY, BririsH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
CALCUTTA 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your circular 
enclosing the questionnaire issued by the Indian 
Coalfields’ Committee on the different phases of the 
problems connected with the coal industry. My 

Imittee welcomés the appointment of the Indian 
Coalfields Committee for the investigation of the 
industry. It. has given close consideration to the 
Questionnaire. My Committee seeks to deal with 
the problem in a general way without entering into 
details connected with the. coal industry. In 
fact, it-does not attempt to send replies to the 
questionnaire specifically. It therefore records 
below its opinion on some of the questions rai- 
sed: 


(1) My Conimittee prefaces its observations with 
the remark that the Government of India have 
been extremely indifferent to the betterment and 
improvement of the coal reserves of the country. 
They have not played their part well. Coal 
occupies a very important position in the mineral 
industry of India; it exercises tremendous influ- 
ence on the industrial regeneration of the country 
It is not only used for domestic purposes but also 
used for preparing metallurgical coke for iron ore 
smelting. It is partly true that the high ash 
content makes Indian coal inferior with the result 
that more coke is used in the blast furnace... The 
coal deposits of India are generally concentrated 
in a narrow stip of territory in the Bengal and 
Bihar region, but there are important deposits 
also in other centres like the Central Provinces 
Hyderabad, the Rewa State. Coal also exists in 
Assam. Bikaner, Baluchistan, the N.W. Frontier 
Province and Rajputana. Moreover, there. are 
large areas of coal bearing rocks yet to be explored. 
Moreover, the requirements of coal, incidental to 
further industrialisation, cannot be met by the 
existing amount of coal raised in India. All this 
emphasises the importance of the coal industry 
in the improvement of the economy of the co- 
untry. 


2. CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION 


Under the Government of India Act 1935, the 
power to regulate mines and mineral development 
belongs. in ‘fact to the federal legislative list. 
The correct position is that the Central Govern- 
ment have the first preference to do all that is 
necessary in the interests of the coal industry. 
During the war, through the application of emer- 
gency powers, the Central Government exercised 
powers in the regulation of the production and 
distribution of coal, although under the Consti- 
tution Act 1935, trade and commerce within the 
Provinces belonged to the Provincial Government. 
My Committee notes that amendment to the 
Government of India Act 1935, are before the 
British Parliament with a view to centralising 
coal, its production and distribution. My Com- 
mittee endorses the proposal, as it feels that coal 
being such an important and vital material for the 
industrial regeneration of the country should be 
a subject for Central control so that regional de- 
velopment and the exploration of. coal reserves 
can be carried on an all-India basis especially 
when India is treated as one unit economically, 


The slow and indifferent action of the Central 
Government in the matter cannot be justified 
on the ground that they suffered for lack of powers, 
but they initiated no positive mineral policy. The 
Coalfields Committee 1920 recommended the 
establishment of a Controlling Authority; the 
Coal Mining Committee 1937 proposed the set- 
ting up of the Coal Conservation Authority. Bey- 
ond framing regulations under the Indian Mines 
Act and establishing a Coal Mines Stowing Board, 
the Central Government could not show that they 
are in a positive mood to better the prospects of the 
coal resources in India. Dr. Cyril 8. Fox, late 
Director of the Geological Survey of India cri- 
ticised the Government of. India’s mineral policy 
The Mines Department was established to open 
up mineral deposits and generally show the way 
for the development of the mineral resources of 
India, but instead of this, it has been employed for 
administering the mining rules and regulation. 
The position was that no mineral policy, as an 
adjunct to industrialisation, was chalked out. 
The Geological Survey Department was organised 
in India in 1851, but much work remains to be 
done. The constitutional position is no handicap 
especially when the coal industry in all its problems 
is treated as a Central responsibility. My Commi- 
ttee welcomes the position that ‘‘coal” is being 
centralised, even when emergency provisions will 
expire. 


3. STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


My Committee recognises that the system of 
Managing Agents is a historical legacy in the 
development of the Indian coal industry and the 
major portion of the coal industry is controlled 
by Managing Agents who have various other 
industrial interests. Private agencies or private 
persons have undoubtedly done the pioneering 
work, but they have outlived their usefulness. 
The present position calls for vast expenditure on 
the following lines : {1) expansion of research 
facilities ; (2) exploration of coal-bearing deposits ; 
(3) avoidance of waste in mining the coal and 
dusting it; (4) economical utilisation of the bye- 
products ; (5) betterment of the efficiency of 
labour ; (6) the improvement of transport facilities 
to meet the needs of the country’s programme of 
industrialisation. All this cannot be satisfactorily 
done if the structural organisation of the industry 
is not altered. My Committee feels that private 
resources and private initiative will not be equal 
to the task, but it is equally insistent that the 
cumbrous ways of the bureaucratic administration 
are not suitable. A change is needed. 


4. OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


It has been suggested that private ownership of 
mineral rights in permanently settled areas is a 
handicap. It is difficult to follow this argument. 
Landlords generally lease out to enterpreneurs for 
working the mineral properties, and are satisfied 
with a royalty. If there are defective provisions 
in the leases, Government may step in and lay 
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down correct lines. The State may spread out 
its influence under three categories ; Ownership, 
management and control. The question of owner- 
ship is a subsidiary matter, as management and 
control are vital issues. My Committee feels that 
except on theoretical considerations, the follow- 
ing arrangement is ideal from practical standpoint 
(1) the ownership of mineral lands may remain 
ondisturbed, as such ownership is always sub- 
ject to the right of Government in centralising 
their mineral policy on sound lines. (2) Mana- 
gement may be left to a statutory body or to 
private agencies where they have shown excel- 
lence, as the coal industry being a complicated 
matter, administration by the bureaucracy may 
often be the breeding ground of inefficiency. (3) 
Control must be left to Government who will 
chalk out a mineral policy and recommend measures 
in the interests of the industry. If the control 
is in the hands of Government, it is immaterial if 
ownership is technically taken over or not. 


In all pone except Bengal and Bihar, 
minerals belong to the state. Therefore, the 
acquisition of royalties is not an urgent problem 
especially when nothing prevents Government 
from exercising control over the working of mines. 
It cannot be said that in non-permanently settled 
areas where minerals belong to Government, 
Government have exercised the right of ownership 
in a very beneficial way. It is far from it, and 
this emphasises the need for a sound mineral 
policy without reference to the acquisition of 
royalties. The preservation of the  coalfields 
from deterioration is the most urgent matter 
and that should be pursued without delay ; the 
nationalisation proceedings may take years which 
cannot be wasted. 


My Committee has uptil now got no evidence 
that better management can be ensured by Govern- 
ment under their direct supervision, but it is 
equally convinced that the situation cannot be 
improved unless Government come forward to 
initiate new policies and new expenditures on 
right and approved lines. Accordingly, my Com- 
mittee pleads for the creation of a Statutory 
body charged with managing and conserving 
collieries and exploring coal resources in India. 
If Managing Agents agree to work under the 
limitations of Government control, there is no 
case for scraping them. 


5. DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


My Committee is of the opinion that a Central 
Marketing Agency under Government aegis, should 
be set up. Prices should accordingly be fixed by 
the said Agency. It is for the Agency to see that 
there is grading of coal and that correct coal is 
despatched by a colliery. All the functions of 
marketing should be discharged by the Agency 
in which representatives of the Industry, consu- 
mers and Government should find a place. Re- 
gional or Zonal groupings under the marketing 
scheme will be necessary. 


My Committee, as is stated, does not propose to 
touch on detailed problems of the betterment of 
coal resources in the country; they could be better 
dealt with by Associations connected with the 
coal industry. But it is much too anxious for the 
initiation of a sound mineral policy. 


57. Written EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE BUNGAL 
LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 10, OLD Post OFricE 
STREET, CALCUTTA. 


T, ConsTItTU TIONAL 


1. The Dual control is not desirable. There 
should be Central control for the regulation of the 
control of all sorts of minerals including coal, for 
production and distribution. 


2. A department should be established controlled 
by a board under the presidency of one of the 
members of H.E. The Viceroy and this board 
should consist of the representatives from the 
consumer industrialist and the producer of mineral 
including coal. There should also be boards for 
the industrial and mineral zones under the 
central board. 


Il. ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


(a) Structural organisation of the industry. 
3. The present system should continue. 


4. Managing Agency should continue with effet- 
tive safeguards for all interests. 


5.-The type of alliance is not always a healthy 
factor.. The sole ownership sometime leads to 
exploitation in the form of low wages & higher 
price and so this type is not always healthy. 


6, Government may own the collieries for their 
own requirement if the government is bent for the 
good of the people. 


(6) Ownership & management. 


7. We do not agree that there is any special 
disadvantage for the permanently settled drea. 
The question of private ownership should be main- 
tained. The principal disadvantages may arise 
about the labour & price. If the Central Govern- 
ment takes the control, we hope the disadvantage 
if any may be tided over. 

8. No solution could be arrived at by taking 
administration by the Government on behalf of 
the owners. 


9. The Government should have some control 
over the leasing out of the mineral rights. 


10. The acquiring. policy of Government will 
lead tc many troubles & disadvantages. But 
Government should control the production &. dis- 
tribution of minerals including Coal. 


(c) Finance. 


11. In under capitalised concerns Government 
should arrange to amalgamate the neighbouring 
concerns of the same type & finance them on 
condition that they should follow the expert 
opinion. But if they refuse government may 
acquire it and work out. 


12. In case of over capitalisation government 
should by legislation reduce the capital. 
(d) Production. 


We cannot answer this question. 
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17. If a Central board with subordinate zonal 
boards be formed as suggested in the Question 2., 
of the constitution, this board will be competent 
enough to fix the price or quota according to local 
necessity and conditions. As this board will be 
& representative of the State, producers and consu- 
mers so an agreed solution will be a binding on 
every one interested in production ; and distri- 
bution. 


18. We agree to the complete regulation of 
different coal for different purposes. 


19. We do not agree to the monopoly consump- 
tion. 


20. The controlling board will be responsible 
for the inspection of despatching. 


21. Specification could not be given by us. 
(f) Transport. 


22. The zonal system of distribution is prefera- 
ble. But we cannot give the details of the zon- 
es. 


23. Price should be kept at a _ practicable 
level as regards Rly. transport. 


24 to 28. We cannot answer. 
(g) Price & Profits. 


29 to 34. We cannot comment on this question in 
details but there should be at least a maximum 
price for coal for consumers. Also in this the 
case of cokes for private consumption should also 
be considered. If a maximum price is fixed then 
we hope the middleman’s profit cannot be ex- 
cessive. 


(h) Taxation. 
35, We cannot answer. 


(i). National & International commercial po- 
lictes. 

36. We cannot say whether there is any inter- 
nation treaty. But it can be suggested that 
government should consider the national commer- 
cial policy first of all before having any agreement 
for international trade. The national require- 
ments, if any, the question of export may arise. 
We cannot give any detail data, 


37. We cannot answer. 


Ill & 1V. CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE 
METALLURGICAL AND STEAM COAL. 


38 to 53. We cannot give any answer in most 
of its parts but a general control by the suggested 
board should remain in these also. 

54 to 63. We cannot answer this. 


64. The development of Coal tar is a special 
necessity. 


VI. MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTA- 
TION 


65 to 67, We cannot answer. 


68. Government should control and fix the 
standard or Royalty and Salami. 


69. There should be an economic unit for every 
concern, In any way fragmentation should be 
stopped. 


(e) Distribution & Marketing. 

70. An uneconomic concern is always unde- 
sirable and it is against national interest because 
it does not pay and the concern do not get best 
advantage out of it. 


71. There should be enactments ensuring an 
economic size and we propose to take up the 
item no. (ii) and (iv). No, (III) also should be 
tried and we hope that landlords & tenant will 
rage in this, we cannot support the principle 
of (1). 


VII. OPINION OF NEW COALFIELDS 
72. We cannot answer. 
VIII ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURE 


73. We have no idea. 


74. We should suggest that there should be a 
joint body for various kinds: of cases and taxes 
and this body should consist of the representatives 
of the tax-payer and the government. 


75. The unification is always good for the mana- 
gement of some of allied subjects of administra- 
tion. 

58. MEMORANDUM PRESENTED TO THE INDIAN 
COALFIELDS COMMITTEE BY THE TALCHER CoAL- 
FIELDS LABOUR ASSOCIATION, 


TALCHER COALFIELDS 


I, LIVING CONDITIONS : 


The mode of living of Colliery labourer is 
extremely poor and far below the standard of 
requirement. 


2. INCOME 


The average income of workers of different de- 
partments is detailed below :— 


(a) Loader.—On the average a loader loads 
2 tubs (80 cft. capacity each) of cut coal 
per working shift. He is paid -2/6 
per tub, thus his daily wage is -/5/- 
+/7/-D.A. making it -/12/-. 


(6) T'rolleymen.-—For 8 hours shift a trolley- 
man is paid -/5/- plus -/7)- D.A,, 
making it /12/- 


(c) Dresser.—For 8 hours shift a dresser is 
also paid -/5/- plus -/7/- D.A., making 
it -/12/-, 


Items (a) (6) and (c) are paid by the raising 
contractors. 


(d) Unskilled Labour.—The rate of wage of 
unskilled labour is -/4/- to -/12/- per day 
The major portion on the average wage 
of -/8/- per day with Rs.12. D.A. per 
month. There is no compulsory rule 
to govern the annual increment. 


(e) Skilled Labourers.—The basic wage var- 
ies between -/13/- and 1/-4/. par 
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(f) Clerical Staff—They are placed in the 
grade of Rs. 30—3—-45—5-- 60. 
The minimum qualification required 
is Matriculate for holding these posts. 
On this grade if a clerk joins at the 
16th year of his age, he reaches the 
maximum of his pay at the 36th year 
of his life. No. further prospect in 
his life is opened to him. 


2. EXPENDITURE OF A, B. & C categories 
per head per day :— 

Rice $ seer per head per day .  -/3)- 

Brinjal, Onion, Bhaji, Tomato, Ta- 


marind, Chillies, Salt . -/3/- 
Biri & Pan . -/2]- 
Washing Soap -/-/6 
Clothing 4 piece in a year -/-/6 
Drink or opium . -/3/- 
Gambling -/2/- 
TOTAL . -/14/6 
Daily indebtedness -/2/- 
3. INDEBTEDNESS. 
(a) Indebtedness per season 
paid by contractors as 
advance ; . 20/ 
(b) Other sources of Indebtedness 
from local money lenders, 
merchants, shopkeepers ete. 
(c) Rate of Interest -/2/- per 
week per Re, 


(d) Method of repayment—The contraetor 
deducts his advance from the weekly payment and 
the demand of the rest of the money lenders are 
met from wages and the worker is forced to seek 
loan from another party. Thus he maintains 
himself and his family in this way. 


4. OLD AGE SECURITY: 


There is no provision of Provident fund, Pen- 
sion or gratuity for the labourer in his old age. 
With the meagre earning it is humanly impossible 
for any of the men to save for his old age. So 
the whole family dependent on the labour is 
thrown into the street. 


Those who work inside the pit are sure to lose 
the average longivity as they have to work in an 
unhealthy atmosphere and in a crude way. 


Provision for pension, provident fund and gra- 
tuity should be made and those who are to work 
underground should be insured for life. 


5. WOMAN LABOUR: 


Sufficient leave and maternity welfare system 
should be provided for the female workers, 

The female workers are not allowed to go under- 
ground according to Central Government Mines 
Act. They are provided work on the surface in 
the Collieries in British India. But curiously 
enough the female workers have to work in the pit 
underground, 


6. TEMPORARY AND DAILY WAGE 
LABOUR. 


On the weekly holidays they get no wage. 
They should be given wages for those days. 


7. System of casual, privilege and other leave 
should be introduced. 


8. The system of contract labour is not a de- 
sirable one. It is creating a middle man who is 
bound to exploit labour. The B.N. & M. & S.M. 
Railways to perpetuate this, called for serious 
comments. Besides heavy exploitation in money 
the following are the difficulties to which the 
labourers are put :— 


(a) The coal raising is done on a contract 
system. For the contractor’s labourers it 
is noticed that the payment is made always 
during off working hours and they are 
detained till very late hours at night. 
This is done every Friday and Saturday 
(Saturday being rest day). The labourers 
thus get very little chance of rest on the day 
of rest. 


(b) Sometimes the payments are withheld for 
weeks together for non-attendance of work 
for the whole week or part of week due to 
some legitimate reasons of their own. 


(c) For reasons as on (0) the labourers not 
only suffer from non-payment of wages but 
also, are punished in the form of reduction 
of food rations supplied by the contractor 
which are drawn by him from the Railway 
grain shop in a bulk. 


(d) The payment to the imported labourers 
is made through their sardars by the con- 
tractor. The sardars draw the total weekly 
earnings of their labourers from the contrac- 
tor in a bulk and while paying them indivi- 
dually they often misappropriate some of 
their earnings taking advantage of their 
illiteracy as well as, having no facility to 
approach the contractor or his agent. 


9. Dwelling accommodation is not only scanty 
but the localities are kept unattended, unclean 
and unhealthy. A healthy locality is thus 
rendered unhealthy. The following are some of 
of the serious things :— 


Arched Dhowras with a very low roof have 
been provided for the dwellings of the 
labourers. They are in blocks of 20 units 
back to back in rows of 10 and the size of 
each unit is 100 sq. ft. in area with a 
varandah of 10/x 5/. The imported la- 
bourers are given one unit per family consi- 
sting of sometimes 7/8 persons. As regards 
the local men who come from distant 
villages, stay in the colliery during the 
working days only and have to accommodate 
themselves in a group of 10 to 12 persons in 
one unit of such dhowras. 


(a) The dwellers of these dhowras have to 
cook their food in the open. 


(6) Drinking water supply is very scanty and 
number of water taps are insignificant, 
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(c) Bathing facilities are very poor. It re- 
quires improvement and such places require 
covers suiting to all seasons. 


{d) Latrines are insufficient and urinals do 
not exist. Men and women are to go in 
the same latrine. 


(e) Sanitation extremely poor for want of 
proper drains and want of sufficient scaven- 
gers. 


(f) From the burning of the coal fuel in the 
evening the whole of the labour settlement 
is screened with thick smoke clouds which 
is detrimental to their health and growth. 


(g) Due to want of proper screen or compound 
wall in each unit of dhowrahs no finily can 
maintain their privacy and thus corrup- 


tions are much prevalent. 


10. The labour Welfare Fund :— 


The officers who are appointed now do not seem 
30 have clean record of service under the old regime 
of the state. Real representatives should be taken 
n from the union and the Rajasaheb of Talcher 
nay preside and assume direct responsibility 
nstead of his brother. There should be an annual 
mudget, proper expenditure authorised by resolu- 
ions of the committee and supported by proper 
rouchers and all these should be audited by 
xovernment of India auditor as part of its own 
vctivities. Copies of the budget and audit re- 
»orts be made available to the labour union 
ind also be published. 


11. EDUCATION 


So far nothing substantial has been done for the 
abourers out of the said Fund. Prior to January 
.945 there was no provision for education for the 
thildren of the labourers in the colliery, either 
xrovided by the State or the Railway adminis- 
ration. The workers then united and opened a 
-rimary School for Hindi speaking children with 
he help of intelligentsia. They bore all the ex- 
verises of the school. Lately the Talcher Labour 
Nelfare Fund have decided to open classes for 
Jindi, Tamil, Telugu and Oriya languages. Lo- 
‘al labourer gets little benefit from the school as 
1one of them have their family staying with him. 


59. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE BuyzERs & 
SHIPPERS CHAMBER, KARACHI 


Subject :—Questionnaire issued by Indian 
‘oalfields Committee. 


Tam directed to communicate my committee’s 
jews in connection with the enquiry in question 
8 follows :— 


It is painful to observe the manner in which 
oal is being exploited in this country. While 
he technical deficiencies of the coal mining 
adustry are too well known to need recapitulation 
t cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
xisting state of affairs cannot be tolerated in 
he future when India embarks on large scale 
adustrialisation. 


India’s per capita output of 


coal is one of the lowest being 0° O07ton 
as against United Kingdom’s . 5:00 tons 
Belgium’s ; . 3°50 tons 
United States’ 3°00 tons 
Australia’s ‘ 2°00 tons 

and South Africa’s . 1°15 tons 


As it is, India, in comparison with the other 
large coal producing countries, has very poor 
reserves. According to competent authorities the 
total world reserve of coal was 7,397, 500,000,000 
tons. The most reliable figures for Indian coal 
reserves as given are 


60,000 million tons 
of which 20,000 million tons were workable. 


Thus, with a popula tion of 20 per cent. of the 
world ; 


The total Indian reserves 
work out at 0°8 per 
cent. 
0°27 per 
cent. of 
the world’s 
coal 
reserves. 
Then, taking 5,000 million tons as the reserves 
for good quality and 1,500 million tons as good 
quality coking coal, it would appear that even 
with the present annual demand of 6 to 7 million 
tons of good coking coal for metallurgical pur- 
poses, Indian reserves could not last long, as 
of the 1,500 million tons those available woutd be 
of the order of 60 per cent., i.e., 900 million tons. 
There is every reason to believe that with the 
increase of metallurgical activities more and more 
coal of the coking character would be annually 
consumed in the future, and unless the large 
amounts of low grade coal, which form about 
75 per cent. of the total reserve, are treated 
properly tobe usefulfor metallurgical purposes, 
it is extremely likely that all good coking coal will 
have been consumed 1m the life span of a single 
individual. It is therefore necessary to empha- 
sise the utmost need for coal conservation and 
for the use of alternative fuels in the shape of 
agricultural washes, water powers and cheap 
gases on the one hand, and encouraging the 
use of inferior grades of coal, on the other, should 
be immediately taken up. In this connection, 
the fact is stressed that expeditious researchos 
for the improvement of low grade coal are a 
basic necessity which could not be delayed any 
more. 


At present, nearly. half of the coal raised 
is consumed by the Railways, while the Tatas 
take up over 5 million tons or nearly a quarter of 
the total output. Our reserves of first class 
coking coal, suitable for metallurgical purposes are 
strictly limited and it would be wastetful to 
employ them in inferior uses; they should be 
conserved for the expansion of our basic industries. 


The utilisation of good coal by Railways 
in India is indeed a colossal waste, and an eco- 
nomic crime. Every year Railways use 10 mil- 
lion tons of good coal which could be substituted 
by soft coke incidentally recovering in its manu- 
facture. 


and the workables at 
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30 million gallons of petrol representing 25 
per cent. of India’s annual requirements 
in normal times, 

120 mition galions of diesel oil, 

32 million gallons of phenolies, and 

72,000 tons of the fertiliser ammonium 
sulphate. 

On October 10, 1945 in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Shinwoll stated that petrol produced from 
Sterling area sources was insufficient to meet 
the needs of the Sterling area. Can there be 
any stronger argument {lian this for developing 
power alcohol industry in this country which 
can easily produce about 25,00,000 tons per 
year ! 

The figures are enough to indicate the extent of 
loss incurred by this country as a result of the 
present wasteful methods practised inthe utili- 
sation of the limited coal stocks. It is also 
pointed out that some of the progressive countries 
in Europe are already using soft coke for loco- 
motives and that the use of a blend u 80 per 
cent. coke and 20 per cent. coal is not un- 
usual in these countries. One should consider how 
far the Indian Ra*’ ‘ays have progressed in this 
direction to economise and lengthen the life of 
the attenuated sources of supply of good coal. 
A thorough investigation therefore of this part 
of coal conservation without delay, is the first 
necessary step in arresting \.nat might bean 
impending fuel shortage in our lifetime alone. 


Referring to the use of soft coke, the same 
sorry tale of wastage and lavish expenditure 
without adequate return is revealed in the im- 
proper use of coal. About. 1} million tons of 
soft coke in the Indian coalfields are wasted 
by the method f stack burning where a volatile 
products and part of the coal are burnt without 
the possibility of any recovery. If these 1} 
million tons were retested and the tar and 
gases collected, 

4°5 million gallons of petrol, 

18 million gallons of diesel oil, 


4} million gallons of  phenolies, and 
about 10,000 tons of ammonium sulphate 
could be recovered. The remedy is for the 
coal magnates to combine and set up a large 
number of carbonisation plants in the coal fields 
to help the conservation of coal. The present 
need for tar and petrol could be met by erection 
of a type of low temperature crarbonisation 
plants some of which are working in different 
educational institutions and which supply gas 
required with appropriate yields of tar and petrol. 

In Soviet Russia, it has been the practice to 
have one iron and steel works in the coalfield 
and another at the iron ore mines. In this way, 
the wagons carrying coal to the smelter at the 
iron ore mines can return with iron ore for the 
smelter at the Collieries. In both cases the wagons 
are fully used and at both these linked works the 
waste gasesfrom the coke-ovens provide fuel for 
steam raising and yower generation, while the 
tar; and other by products of the distillation of 
the coal provide materials for further utilisation 
i.e.; production of bevene, toluol, ete., to say noth- 
ing of coal tar dyes. 


tndian Coalfields 


In conclusion my Committee note with regret 
that Sir Padamji Ginwalla, Kt., has not been asso- 
ciated with this Coalfields Committe. Sir Padamji 
has varied and valuable experience in regard to 
economic consumption of the coal resources of 
India. The Committee would suggest that the 
members of the Indian Coalfield Committee be 
provided with a copy of his valuable brochure 
entitled : 


‘* Industrialisation Through Electrification 
ofthe Railways ” 


and if it is not too late my Committee would 
press upon the Government the desirability of 
appointing him on the Indian Coalfields Com- 
mittee, and if it is too late, they would suggest 
the Committee to co-opt him. The great depth 
of poverty and lack of purchasing power which 
is now the privilege of the Bengal countryside 
along with the rest of our great country can 
be considerably alliviated by adopting the pro- 
posals which may sound revolutionary to our eno- 
servative Railway Bosses, but which the Commi- 
tee feel certain would result in endless benefit 
conferring a great number of blessings upon the 
poor peasants of Bengal. Apart from this pregnant 
factor the initiation of projects suggested by Sir 
Padamji would be a very useful source for emp- 
loyment of personnel skilled and unskilled, a 
glut of whom by release from the Army is 
causing the Government now such an headache. 
No better use can be made of this opportunity 
than implementing some of the schemes above 
mentioned with consequent advantage to em- 
ployment of labour helping forward the indus- 
trialisation of our country to which the Govern- 
ment is pledged. 


As regards the questionnaire issued by the 
Committee, my Committee’s 
replies to some of the questions are as follows :— 


Part [-—GENERAL 


Questions under this heading are more or less 
technical and in the Committee’s opinion can 
be satisfactorily answered by a Colliery As- 
sociation. 


Part [I]—QUESTION 9 


The Committee consider that in view of the 
Planning Programme which envisages large scale 
industrialisation, it is highly improbable that 
there will be any surplus coal left for export 
and further, the Committee are very much doubt- 
ful of the utility of a sterling question, 


Part [V—-QvuEsSTION 17 


The Railways require payment of every Rail- 
way receipt in its entirety, irrespective of the 
fact. whether all the wagons consigned under the 
receipts are delivered or not. Once this freight 
is paid the Railways conveniently forget about 
the short delivered wagons and despite repeated 
reminders claim exemption. An obligation should 
be laid on them not to seek out any flimsy excuses 
but to deliver the consigned wagons in full and 
failing such delivery to settle claims promptly 
and satisfactorily. 
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Part V—RAISING COSTS 


This portion could be dealt with by Colliery 
Owners, but the attention of the Owners should 
be drawn to the new German Coal Mining Machi- 
nes. The U. 8S. A. Bureau of Mines reports that 
investigators in Germany had discovered a min- 
ing machine known as ‘Coal Planer.” The 
machine which combines cutting and loading 
operations is capable of mining 800 tons of coal 
daily. The Planer is a plough-like machine 
using the same principle as a carpenter’s wood 
plane. .The costly tasks of cutting, drilling, 
blasting and loading coal are completely elimi- 
nated in most instances by the invention. 


It is carnestly hoped that my Committee’s 
above views will be taken into due consideration, 
by the Indian Coalfields Committee. 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT. 
PART I-—CONSTITUTIONAL 


The general trend in advanced countries is 
a realisation and acceptance that all underground 
wealth should belong to the State, to the Nation 
and the public at large. The Government of 
India are also coming round to that point of view 
and my Chamber would endorse this view and 
suggest that all Coal Mines should be nationalised. 
We do not know whether a Mineral Department 
has been created and under whose control it 
functions, whether Labour or Department of In- 
dustry. Anyway, if there is a General Depart- 
ment for minerals, coal could easily become a 
section of it. If Nationalisation is agreed to, 
then questions in Part II, Nos. 3—12 will not 
require to be answered. 


PART II._-ECONOMICS OF THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


Production. It is a definite fact that the per 
capita production of coal by the labour em- 
ployed is of a very poor type. 


The Indian Labourer raises 


only . 131 tons a year 
Against :— 
Britain’s 298 tons” ” 
Japanese 207 "7 ” ” 
French BIG 2 "ke 
Germany’s Els oe Macrae 
U.S. Aw’s. CL ee 


This is entirely due to the disgracefully low 
wages paid to the Coal Labour. We give below 
a statement of the Average Daily Earnings of 
the Miners in India and other countries :— 


Country Average daily 
earnings of the 

miner in 1936. 

Rs. A. P.. 

Russia . 133 #1 5 
U.S.A. . 10 12 QO 


Australia 9 8 8 
Ruhr 8 2 8 
Germany 7 12 38 
Great Britain 6 15 |] 
Upper Silesia 6 12 8 
Netherlands . 5 8 8 
Poland . 4 4 2 
Japan 2 9 2 
Belgium 2 8 8 
France . : 2 6 6 
South Africa . 1 5 4 
India 0 10 3 


These wide differences are often attributed to 
the difference between the efficiency of the 
Indian miner and that of the foreign miners, 
but if we examine the statistics we find that 
they cannot explain the whole of the difference in 
earings. The wage cost per ton of commercially 
disposable coal is much lower in India than in 
other countries as the following figures will show : 


Wage cost per Share of wages 
ton as commer=in the pitmouth 
cially dispo- value of coal 


Country sable coal in 

1935 

Rs, A. P. 
Great Britain 5 9 9 63°3% 
Germany 5 2 2 46°7%, 
Netherlands 4 8 3 53°4% 
Belgium 212 3 481% 
Poland 211 0 46-2%, 
France 2 61ll 48-39%, 
Tndia 11 7 39°0% 


In 1929 Mr. Amrit Lal Ojha, a prominent colli- 
ery proprietor who appeared before the Royal Co- 
mmission on Labour asa representative of the 
Indian Mining Federation, admitted in his oral 
evidence that “ Wages form only 25% of the 
total cost of producing coal (or 19°2% of the 
average pit-mouth value). Out of Rs. 3 as 
the cost per ton of coal, the wages of the miners 
amounted to only annas 12 per ton, while the 
royalty was annus 4 and the overhead charges Rs. 
2perton. It may rightly be said that Lab- 
our in the coal mines is sweated. 


Labourers are still undisciplined, unpunctual 
irregular, unenterprising, illiterate, superstitious 
and wholly unprepared for the new work of 
shifts, registers, regular output and discipline 
into which they have been plunged by the ever 
changing laws of the industrial world. They are 
the creation of the surroundings in which they 
are made to live and work. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor their employers have made any effort 
to educate them and to relieve them of their 
burden of superstitious and of unprogressive 
customs and habits. Their standards of _ living 
have not only seen no improvement but in the last 
four or five years have sunk in the scale on 
account of the fall in their earnings, the bulk of 
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which is now spent on cereals which fill the 
stonach but do not make an adequate diet. 
Those who stay with their families in the coalfield 
manage to live by borrowing money either from 
chaprasis or from kabulis or by purchasing 
their daily necessities on credit, etc. Their in- 
debtedness is daily increasing, while their 
earnings are steadily falling. Acute poverty com- 
pels them to borrow ata high rate of interest, the 
payment of which further increases their pover- 
ty and thus a vicious circle of poverty , debt, inter- 
est and poverty is created. No wonder they 
have become a crowd of inefficient workers. The 
mining regulations of 1929 have reduced their 
earnings all the more by providing for the eli- 
mination of women from underground works. 
The employers have gone a step further. ‘They 
are gradually replacing women by men even on 
the surface where they are permitted by law to 
work. and employ toomany labourers for the 
contract work which is more or less fixed, thus 
reduceing the labour earnings without lowering 
the rates of wages, a device which helps them to 
eseape public attacks or the menace of labour 
strikes. All this has resulted in keeping many 
families semi-starved in lowering the standard 
of living of others, and in demoralising the 


rest. 


Even as regards, health and housing, the con- 
dition in spite of the improvements effected, is 
far from satisfactory. There are only.-one- 
room houses. They are illplanned and over- 
crowded, lacking in privacy, ventilation and 
accommodation, and always wanting in sun- 
shine. There are no latrines, no bathrooms 
and in most cases no pucka drains to carry 
the foul water and no proper arrangement 
to remove the refuse. Sweepers who are ireant 
for cleaning the ‘“ Dhaurahs ”, as_ the colliery 
houses are called, generally neglect their duties 
and keep themselves busy in cleaning the 
Sahib’s bungalow or Kothi, or the quarters of 
coliery Babus. Colliery doctors, who are in- 
charge of sanitation and medical aid are, in most 
cases, inefficient and unqualified, and rarely dis- 
charge their duties to maintain the sanitary con- 
dition of the collieries. The qualified ones attend 
the managers or agents and their families, and 
serve their friends who are employed in the 
collieries as clerks or overmen. The advantage 
enjoyed by the colliery houses in being situated 
in open spaces has been neutralized by the fact 
that they are constructed in rows on back to 
back houses and remain most of the time, parti- 
cularly in collieries which manufacture coke by 
primitive methods, surrounded by and stuffed 
with the dense smoke of burning coalheaps. They 
are homes of diseases like malaria and tuberculo- 
sis. If not actually killing the labourers, they 
are certainly devitalising them. So, it is not 
surprising that though the coal industry is about 
a century old, the migratory character of its 
labour is still providing a measure of insurance 
against the effects of various changes which may 
reduce, interrupt, or destroy the earning capacity 
of the workers. In sickness and in maternity, 
in strikes and in lockouts, in unemployment and 
in old age, the village home is a refuge for 


many. 


Further, medical facilities available in the 
coalfields are very poor. Inefficient doctors and 
pocket dispensaries can hardly afford effective 
medical aid. It is true that labourers generally 
prefer their own country herbs to allopathic 
medicines unless the company offers them on the 
temptation of some monetary allowance during 
their sickness on production of a medical certi- 
ficate. But no one cin deny that their prejudice 
against allopathic medical treatment is largely 
due to the maltreatment they suffer at the hands 
of unsympathetic and c.reless doctors. 


Even in respect of accidents there is still 
much scope for improvement. As compared 
with other countries, the Indian accident rate 
seems to be higher even though the geological 
conditions of her coalfields are more favourable. 
Indian mortality rate per million tons of coal 
extracted seems to be the highest of all coal- 
producing countries, and the rate per thousand 
of persons employed is higher than that of many 
What is worse, the victims of all these accidents. 
are very poorly remunerated, if at all. ‘If ser- 
ious accidents are due to the fault of the victims, 
they will not be compensated.” This clause of the 
Act (Workmen Compensation) is certainly being 
used to deprive many men of their rightful 
compensation. 


Lastly no welfare work worth the name 
(except the little that the Mines Board of Health 
are doing) has heen undertaken. Labourers en- 
joy rest-days at th ir own expense. Their em- 
ployment is also temporary. They can be thro- 
wn out at any tine without any consideration 
of the service already rendered. There are no 
organised schemes of Sickness, Insurance, Mater- 
nity Allowance, and Old Age Pensions, If any 
sickness allowaace is paid at all, it is insufficient 
and discretionary. Labourers have generally to 
borrow money to pass their periods of sickness, 
Women return to their villages to give birth to 
children . In the abcence of any financial or 
medical help in the collieries, child-birth is. 
more expensive in the colfields than in their own 
homes. With the exception of three or four col- 
lieries, no one has organised any welfare funds. 
No one has provided creches and baths. Even 
in winter, labourcrs have to wash themselves in the 
open: air, No separate baths are provided for 
women. No recreation is available except liquor, 
The great increase in its consumption in prac- 
tically all important coalfields has made the 
miners more irregular. unpunctual, and incapa- 
ble of hard work. In short, Indian miners 
cannot stand comparison with those in other 
countries in respect. of remuneration, standard of 
living,housing, medical facilities and other econos 
mic benefits. The poverty of the worker is the 
chief cause of his comparative inefficiency. He 
is ill-clad, ill-housed and ill-fed. 


A passive partner in the slow productivity are 
the Colliery Owners themselves. These people 
who live upon the sweat of the brow of the miners 
have contented themselves with amassing their 
portunes without spending anything for equip- 
ping their factories with modern machinery 
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In 1932, 30% of the Collieries in British India 
were not worked mechanica'ly. The use of elec- 
tricity is also in an equally microscopic propor- 
tion. 

24 % take advantage of electire drive, 

as against 

63% in Great Britain 

The total consumption in Indian collieries 
was 80,721 h.p. against Great Britain’s con- 
sumption of 13,55,262,h.p. 

Barely 157 coal-cutting machines were in use 
agvinit 7,137 in Great Britain. 
Electric drills are non-existent in the bulk of the 
Collieries. The machine mining in U.S.A., Bel- 
gium and France is far more than even Great 
Britain. 


They obtain : 
72%) of their respective output by 
ais mechinical coal getting and 
60% J machine mining 


Labour conditions in the mines therefore re- 
quire to be drastically improved if it is intended 
that the production should be stepped up to 
cope with the demand that will arise from the 
vast programme of industrialisation which is now 
slowly being set into motion. 


Colliery owners, too in their greed have been 
and are still working their collieries so wastefully 
that it has been reported that 50% coal is lost 
during working. Such a heavy loss can hardly 
be tolerated especially if much of it is avoidable. 
Indian coal resources particularly of the first class 
and of coking, col are so limited that the country 
can hardly afford to lose even one ton of coal. 
We should not only put a stop to all waste but 
should also try to conserve every ton by pre- 
venting misuse of coal and by practising. eco- 
nomy in its consumption. Not to speak of the 
first class, even the resources of Indian second 
class coal are nothing as compared to those of the 
big industrial countries. 

Transport: Undoubtedly transporv has fre- 
quently proved to be the bottleneck in regard 
to distribution of coal and the party responsi- 
ble for that primarily are the Railways who 
refuse to move with the times and still continue 
to play with the same old antiquated method of 
power as in the days of Watts and Stevenson, 
namely steam. If the coalfields were  electri- 
fied by production of thermal electricity, by uti- 
lising low grade coal of which there are in ex- 
haustible supplies, it would be found that this 
new mode of drive would allow for quicker get- 
away. It is an undoubted fact that the average 
train load of the electric train is anything from 
15%, to 25% more than that of the steam train ; 
this must effect not only a reduction in the number 
of locomotivies but also a considerable saving 
in the overheads and running cost per ton mile. 
It is an established fact that for practically 
the same number of hours worked per day, the 
goods electric loco does 60% more engine-miles 
than the steam loco :nd the passenger 30%. Its 
net ton-mileage per day is 100% more than 
that of the steam loco. This must necessarily 
result in the reduction of the number of locomo- 
tives required for the same amount of 
traffic and consequential saving in running and 
other expenditure. 


It is proved that the average speed of through 
goods trains on the electrified section of the 
G.LP. is more than 25% higher than on its steam 
section and exactly twice as high as on the E.I.R. 

This in spite of the fact that the gradients 
on the electrified part of the G.I.P. are compa- 
ratively very steep as the route goes along mount- 
ainous territory for a fairly long distance. . This 
itself makes the comparison even more glaring 
and weighs the pan for the electrified G.I.P. as 
the E.I.R. train is more or less flat. It is 
noticeable that the haulage of goods takes twice 
the time for the same distance on the E.I.R. 
than it does on the G.I.P. Can there be any 
more damning condemnation of the present trans- 
port system in the coalfields ; My Chamber would 
strongly urge tat your Committee should repri- 
mand the Railway Board for permitting the 
existing state of affairs to continue as it has 
done and strongly press for electrification of the 
coalfields as advocated by Sir Padamji Ginwalla. 


PART ITI, IV and V 


My Chamber have given their views very 
fully in their earlier representation. Apart from 
the electricity required for working the  Rail- 
ways this power should be made available for 
working all the Jute Mills on both banks of the 
Hooghly and Government should compel all the 
Jute Mills to scrap their present steam raising 
plant and replace it by modern method of elec- 
tric drive. We quite realise there will be a storm 
of protest against this new method and Heavens 
will be moved, to frustrate this substitution, but 
we suggest the Government should be strong 
enough to resist the vested interests and effect this 
much-needed improvement which whilst _ re- 
ducing the pressure on our fast diminishing 
stock of coal would also permit a larger number 
of wagons to be available for every kind of traffic. 
We mean the wagons now employed for supply 
of coal to these Jute Mills if replaced by electric 
Grid would be available for other use. The one 
startling fact. to which we want to draw the 
attention of the Committee is that if by reason 
of the present wasteful method of consuming 
coal the quantity of coking coal becomes ex- 
hausted as it is feared it may be in the course 
of a span, India will be deprived of the advantage 
of producing steel, that means she will have to 
be at the mercy of other countries to obtain 
the ‘steel necess ry for Defence as well as Indus- 
try. Steel, just as much as Coal today, is one 
of most important strategic materials and 
my Chamber would therefore impress upon 
the attention of your Committee very forcibly 
this very pregnant and menacing situation which 
faces our country and they therefore trust that 
you will immediately recommend the substitution 
of electricity in the coalfields. We are quite 
aware there are lots of persons interested to see 
India fritter away her great resources in minerals 
and see her bankrupt in these important ele 
ments of advancement of the nation thraugh 
industrialisation. It is the duty of your Com- 
mittee, I am asked to submit, to awaken the 
country to the great danger facing it and chalk 
out a policy for it to pursue to safeguard against 
threatened shortage of coal. 
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60. Written Evidence of 


Tue ALL INDIA MANUFACTURES’ ORGANISATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE I 


1. (a) Yes, the conditions still prevail largely. 


(b) We request a brief statement on the action 
taken by the Government and its results before 
we can say whether the action was adequate. 


2. The emphasis laid twenty years ago on the 
export of coal is not valid now. 


3. Grading of coal proved helpful in the export 
trade. 


4. This question can be dealt with satisfactorily 
by means of statistics only. It is hardly a matter 
for opinion. 


5. Yes. 


6. Question mainly for railways and steam- 
ship companies. 


7. The present grading of coal is based largely 
on export considerations. Regrading is neces- 
sary to suit the requirements of industry in 
India. Regrading should be confined to seams 
as a whole, as the grading of sections of seams 
is likely to lead to fradulent practices. 


8. Grading of coal for the internal market is 
very desirable as Indian Industries generally 
have not yet taken to buying coal on the sampl- 
ing and analysis of each lot. Grading should 
be made compulsory. 


13. Encourage transport of coal by sea. to 
various Indian ports. 


92. It is desirable to introduce seasonal rates 
for the transport of coal by rail. 


24. A general development in favour of cut- 
ting coal by mechanical means is desirable. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No, 2 


I may inform you that one of the important 
questions referred to in the questionnaire No, 2 
is the constitutional problem 7.c., whether the 
management of mines and mineral development 
should be dealt with by the Central or Provincial 
Governments. In this connection we are of 
opinion that the question of control over mines 
should be vested with the Central Government. 

We also understand that it is under the con- 
sideration of the Central Government too to 
have these under its control. This may be due 
to the experience gained by them during the war. 
Even the opinions given by experts in the line 
seem to favour for a centrally controlled 
mineral policy for the good of the whole country. 
Another reason for such control is that the Cen- 


tral Government is the owner of large mines- 


and also are the biggest consumers because the 
railways are owned by them. Added to this 
coal is a key industry. Its consumers are ex- 
tensive and expensive and their interests could 
be better safeguarded by the Central Govern- 
ment than by the provinces where actually the 
mines are situated. 


In order to regulate the machinery it is ad- 
visable to create a Central Board with a Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as Chairman. 
The Board should also be constituted to have 
representatives of Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures, Industrial and Trade Organizations, 
those connected with the industry and a repre- 
sentative of the Geological Survey Department. 
The Mining department should act as an executive 
of the proposed central authority. The task to 
formulate policies in respect of finance, labour 
welfare, production, distribution, marketing, 
transport, prices and improvement in processing 
and methods of mining, etc., should be left to the 
proposed Central Board. The underlying princi- 
ple in formulating these policies should be to 
provide coal at a price which should not only be 
profitable to the producer and reasonable for the 
worker for ensured better standard of living. 
Attention should be paid to the grading of coal 
while policies are being laid down for the dis- 
tribution of the same. Grading is to be done ac- 
cording to the use to which coal could be best 
employed. Wastage of good quality coal other 
than for which it is meant for should be avoided. 
Research and investigation should go on side by 
by side with the production of coal and other 
minerals so as to find new outlets for their con- 
sumption and for regulation of its distribution. 
We are glad to note that the committee pro- 
poses. to start oral evidences with effect from 8th 
April 1946. 


61. Wrrrrrn EvIDENCE SENT IN BY THR CoAL 
MerrcHants AssociaTION, AMRITSAR, 


I suggest that superior low volatile coal of 
superior quality suitable for coaking purposes may 
be) conserved for the use of iron industry and 
high volatile steam coal be conserved for ship- 
ment and loco. The rest of Bengal coal be made 
available to all industries in free market. The 
state should however encourage the use of other 
provincial coals (like C..P., Punjab, Baluchistan 
and Sindh) in the parent provinces by granting 
special concessional freights. No central market- 
ing agency for coal is desirable and if enforced 
will encourage monopolisation and heavy cost 
resulting in high prices. The coal price should 
always be kept at prewar level of Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 
per ton f.o.r. colliery siding so as to help the in- 
dustries and the industries must have free choice 
in the selection of the coal except of course with 
the above reservations. 


If any Central Agency is considered unavoid- 
able then of course it must include all the present- 
dealers in the coal trade. The responsibility for 
correct loading can only rest with the colliery 
management under whom the loading labour and 
contractors work. The coal must be divided 
into four sizes. Steam above 2”, rubble between 
1” and 2”, smithy 4” to 1” and dust below 3”. 


Special attention need be paid to quick trans- 
port of Baluchistan and Sindh coals so as to get 
better results. Their catching fire while in 
transit besides being helpful is rather disad- 
vantageous to the transport. 
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$62. ORAL EVIDENCE oF Mr. F. W. A. CARPENTER 
AND Ma. R. DurtsoN REPRESENTING THE 
CaLcuTta SELECTED CoaL ASSOCIATION, 
AT CALCUTTA ON 28TH JUNE 1946. 


Question.—In what circumstances was ‘your 
Association formed ? 


Answer—More than a decade ago, oertain 
larger interests in the coal producing field at 
various times tried to rationalise the better 
grades of coal in this country but for a very long 
time, due to trade jealousy, etc., they could not 
get together. It was really a culmination of the 
effort, which proved rather premature in 1934, 
at a voluntary restriction scheme. The Associa- 
tion was not formed because of harmful competi- 
tion between certain coal companies. Toa ver- 
tain extent the purchasing policy of the Railway 
Board was responsible for the formation of this 
Association. 


Question.—Are the activities of the Association 
confined to producers of ‘selected coal:only ? 


Answer.—That was the original intention, but 
it is hoped to expand them to include grade I. 


Question.—One of the objects of the Associa- 
tion is defined as beiug to adjust or control raisings 
of selected grade coal by price. Has any oc- 
casion arisen so far to put this object into prac- 
tice ? 


Answer.—Actually the Association has beeh 
in operation and has never functioned except as & 
cartel body. The primary object was to avoid 
over-production of coal in the interests of ra- 
tionalisation of the industry. In practice the 
Association remains dormant in times when 'pro- 
duction falls short of demand. 


Question.—Don’t you consider that this very 
selected form of association could be interpreted 
as a cartel for the purpose of maintaining high 
prices ? 


Answer.—Yes. We had that very much in 
mind when we formed it. We were sufficiently 
powerful to maintain the prices at what we cen- 
sidered would be an economic level. 


Question.__In article 17 of your Agreement 
you empowered the Committee to fix minimum 
prices for any particular class or classes of coal. 
That is an attempt to prevent prices going down 
below a figure, and by combination the Asso- 
ciation is holding a pistol more or less at the con- 
gumers and saying “ you can take your coal only 
at those prices ”’. 


Answer.—Yes, that is so. 


Question._-You stated just now that it was 
really with a view to see that prices, particularly 
for coal required by Railways are kept up by some 
sort of action by the producers that your As- 
sociation was formed. That might also apply to 
the prices of coal required by steel companies ? 


Answer.—Yes, to steel companies or any other 
consumer. 


Question.—How do you determine basic selling 
prices for the purposes of these agreements ? 


Answer—We generally fix a priee which we 
consider gives a fair return to the -proc 
and affords sufficient protection in the trade. 


Question.—Entirely at the discretion of the 
Committee after considering the data ? 

Answer-—Yes, 

Question.—-When you talk of protection of the 
trade, do you mean protection of the members 
of the Association only ? 

Or you consider that any lead taken by the 
members of this Association in this respect would 
set an example to the rest of the trade ? 


Answer,—Definitely the latter was the in- 
tention. 

Question.—You have actually not yet used. 
your powers to control prices ? 


Answer.—Yes, we are responsible for the pre- 
sent free economic level of prices. It “was our 
Association that brought the levél of priees of 
coal to its present economic tevel. Otherwise ‘this 
was getting out of the hand. 

Question.—What were the prices .prevailing 
at the time when the Government first introduced 
the control prices ? Have you any idea ? 

Answer.—They went up step by step. The 
first level of prices was Rs. 5-8-0 for selected 
grade coal and Dishergarh coal. 


Question.—And at the time of the fixation of 
prices by Government what were the siarket 
prices ? 

Answer.-When we were selling our coal at 
Rs. 10-3-0 the ordinary price was Rs, 16 and at the 
black market price was Rs. I8. 

Question.—Can ‘you tell me the output uf pro- 
ducers of selected coal in tons ? 


Answer.—Average is 6$ million per annum. 


Question.—What proportion of the total oat- 
put of selected grade coal is represented on this 
Association ? 


Answer.—Something over 60%. 


Question.So anybody who requires selected 
grade coal cannot have his requirements satisfied 
beyond that balance of 40% without coming to 
you or he will need to use other types of coal. 


Answer.—Y es. 


Question.—You had. occasion to fix the mini- 
mum price. Were individual price quotations 
subject to that minimum price or was the mini- 
mum price more or less a uniform quotation ? 


Answer.—More or less a uniform quotation. 


Question.—So the object was virtually to fix 
a definite price for all the members ? 


Answer.—That is right. 


Question.—Then I find there are certain res- 
trictions regarding dealers also. Certain rebate 
is agreed to be paid to middlemen on certain 
conditions and he is expected not to quote to 
consumers prices for selected grade coal which 
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are below the basic selling prices. Was the whole 


object to keep up prices ? 
Answer. — Yes. 


Question.—So it is a partial monopoly in the 
trade so far as this particular type of coal is 
concerned ? 


Answer.— Yes. 


Question. And since the prices have been 
fixed by Government, no occasion arises for this 
Association to fix the minimum price ? 


Answer.—With the exception Sir, that Govern- 
ment have been more guided by this body than 
any other in the fixation of prices, 


Question.—If in the future when the emer- 
gency is over and controls are taken away the 
decision of the industry and the Government 
may be to return to a system of free competition 
as previously before the war, you definitely are 
of opinion that there is then a place for this sort 
of an Association ? 


Answer.—Definitely. It would then be res- 
tricted to selected coal and grade I coal. 


Question.—In a scheme of free competition, 
free supply and demand, free play of prices, will 
not this Association be construed as a restraint 
on the trade ? 


Answer.—Well, we had that in mind. We 
might be accused of that but I think the reply 
is that, controlling as we do this coal, we would 
not be so foolish as to fix prices at an unreason- 
able level. But the final power will remain in 
Government’s hands. 


Question~—The existence of an Association of 
this nature might precipitate some drastic action 
by. the Government in case its power is mis-used. 


Answer.—That is so ; it might have this power 
but why assume that it will be mis-used. 


63. ORAL EVIDENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
Coat Importers’ SYNDICATE, LAHORE. 
‘The Syndicate has been formed by certain 
coal merchants handling the import into the 
Punjab, on behalf of consumers, of coal from 
Bengal, Bihar, Baluchistan, Sind and Kashmir. 
Punjab coal is also handled. 


Punjab coal costs Rs. 30 to 35 per ton at Lahore 
as against the cost of Rs. 25-5-0 for Bengal coal. 
Moreover, the former is inferior in quality and 
experience has shown that one ton of Bengal 
coal is equal to 1} tons of Punjab coal which 
besides contains sulphur and is liable to sponta- 
neous combustion. Baluchistan coal costs Rs. 30 
to 40 per ton at Lahore and is about the same 
quality as Punjab coal. The coal from Kashmir 
which is similar in quality costs about Rs. 67 
per ton at Lahore. 

Inspite of obvious draw-backs ; coal from round 
about Punjab is consumed in fairly large quantities 
as Bengal coal is not readily available and it is 
not possible for consumers to wait indefinitely 
on the off chance of getting an allotment from 
Bengal. Consumers would probably take Bengal 
coal even if it costs Rs. 100 per ton. So, even 
if the price of Bengal/Bihar coal rises to Rs. 60 
or Rs, 80 per ton, following the lifting of price 
control, consumers will not mind, as industry 
is suffering from want of good coal. 

The principal use of coal in the Punjab is in 
brick kilns. Coal is also used by Cotton ginning 
Factories, Oil Mills, Flour Mills, Rice Mills, Ice 
Factories and Steel mills. 

Price fixation for consumers like Railways, 
Steel Mills, Export and bunkers might be main- 
tained but it is most desirable to withdraw contro] 
in respect of other consumers. 

Zoning has certain advantages but it must be 
realised that the Punjab and Baluchistan coa. 
can be used only for brick burning. A centralised 
marketing agency controlling the distribution of 
coal all over the country will not be beneficiary 
and free trade is the only right way. 

A reduction in railway freight rates on inferio: 
grades of coal from Bengal/Bihar would probably 
give a definite fillip to their consumption in the 
Punjab. 


Section. VIII 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


64.—WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE FEDE- 
RATION oF INDIAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
AnD Inpusrry, New DE.xt. 


I 
GENERAL 


Question. No. 1.—Part I of the question re- 
lates to control by the State over methods of 
extraction, first working, depillaring, rotation 
-and isolation of workings, etc. As these subjects 
are of a technical nature, the Committee would 
leave them to be answered by the interests 
directly concerned. 


As regards Part II, the fanctions of the Coal 
Mines Stowing Board at present relate mainly 
to protective and other measures. The estab- 
lishment of this Board has, no doubt, tended to 
reduce the dangers threatening the coalfields 
at the time when the previous committees made 
their enquiries, but the measures taken so far 
have been more or less tentative and have not 
resulted in the wholesale stowing operations 
contemplated as a result of the recommenda- 
tions put up in the past. The Committee are 
of opinion that a greater progress would have been 
achieved by the introduction of a statutory autho- 
rity on the lines. suggested by the 1937 Com. 
mittee. 


It 
GRADING AND EXPORTS. 


Question No. 2.—The Committee are of opinion 
that, if the plans for industrial development, 
which are being envisaged at present, are put 
into effect, the consumption of coal in the country 
is bound to increase and it will be unwise, there- 
fore, to lay the same emphasis on the export 
of coal as. was laid by the Indian Coal Committee 
in 1925. In view of the uncertainty of these 
plans as also the experience of the coal trade 
in the years following the close of the first world 
war, the Committee would, however, hesitate 
to say that all exports of coal should cease. 
Moreover, for political and other reasons of good 
neighbourliness, there are certain countries such 
as Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, ete., to which India 
wilt have to supply coal. The Committee, how- 
ever, are against exporting metallurgical coking 
coal under any circumstances. 


Questions Nos. 3,4, 5, and 6.—As the Committee 
do not think that India stands in any need 
of stimulating the export trade of coal, they are 
not answering these questions. 


Question No. 7.—-The whole question of re- 
grading of coal seams should be carefully in- 
vestigated. It would seem that regrading of 
all the coal seams may not be necessary. Coal 
Grading Board, however, should have powers, 
under certain conditions, to regrade any coal, 
which appears in the grading list. 


Question N. 0. 8.—Grading of coal for the in- 
ternal market is just as desirable as it is for the 
external market. 
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Question No. 9.—The view of the coal mining 
interests, in regard to this question, is that 
quotations in sterling will not assist them in 
the overseas markets. 


It 
PORT FACILITIES 


Question. No. 10.—Loading facilities at the 
port of Calcutta are very inadequate. The 
main difficulty is the paucity of stacking ground. 
Even with the limited number of shippers, who 
have been permitted to operate during the war, 
stacking space at the docks has been most in- 
adequate and the situation will be more acute, 
when there are a larger number of shippers ope- 
rating and a variety of different grades and sizes 
of coals to be held at the docks waiting shipment. 
The number of berths is also inadequate. 


Question No. 11.—The facilities for discharging 
coal at Indian ports are very inadequate and in 
some cases primitive, resulting in unnecessary 
expense and waste. The Committee are of 
opinion that wherever the nature of the port 
permits, attempt should be made to provide 
ideal conditions, which are the discharge of coal 
direct into wagons with the steamers lying along- 
side the berth. Installations of this sort will 
not only help in quicker handling of the cargoes 
but will also prevent wastage through breaking 
of the coal. 


Question No. 12.—The question can be. best 
answered by the interests directly concerned. 


IV 
RAILWAY FACILITIES 


Question No, 13.—The Committee are of opinion 
that the railway facilities in the coalfields and 
elsewhere are not adequate to handle the present 
despatches of roughly 25,000,000 tons per annum 
much less the estimated future requirements of 
32,000,000 tons. The importance of coal trans- 
port cannot be over-emphasised as on it depends 
not only the prosperity of the coal trade but also 
the success or failure of the development plans of 
the country. There should be a thorough exami- 
nation of the Railways’ ability to cope with the 
coal traffic. This examination should not be 
confined only to the despatching end but condi- 
tions. at & number of import and junctions should 
be. thoroughly investigated. It would seem that 
at present the greatest bottle-neck occurs with 
the E.I.R., which incidentally handles a very 
large bulk of the coal traffic. A thorough en- 
quiry should be made into the operation of this 
Railway and. facilities provided by it for the 
movement of coal. From the periodic fluctua- 
tions experienced in the past, it would appear 
that coal has a seasonal traffic and that, in certain 
seasons of the year , the Railways are able to deal 
with the coal traffic and that, at other seasons 
they are unable to deal with the full demand. 
Unfortunately, the busy season for coal coincides 
with the busy season for a number of other 
commodities and this is one reason why coal 
transport is always in difficulties from about 
December to May. This is a very serious 
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matter for the coal industry and the only solu- 
tion is that the Railways should equip them- 
selves so as to enable them to handle the peak 
traffic. 


Another point to be noted in this connection is 
that maximum labour attendance at the  col- 
lieries coincides with the maximum traffic move- 
ment in connection with foodgrains so that, 
when production of coal is at its peak, traffic 
facilities for the industry are ata minimum. 
Railways complain about the fluctuations in pro- 
duction and collieries complain about the fluc- 
tuations in wagons supplies, with the result 
that a vicious circle has been created. Reme- 
dies can only be found by mutual consent and 
co-ordination. The following steps are suggested 
in order to meet the situation. 


(1) creation of suitable labour forces to main- 
tain steady production in all periods of the year, 
and 


(2) provision of special trucks suitable for 
coal traffic, which should not be diverted for 
purposes other than coal traffic. 


As regards the number of wagons, it is open 
to question whether there is an overall shortage 
of wagons, since the Railway Budget figures 
recently published appear to indicate that there 
are enough wagons in the country. The difficul- 
ties, which are being experienced in transporting 
coal at present would, therefore, appear to be 
due to operational cases rather than due te 
the lack of rolling stock. 


Question No.14.—There does not seem to be any 
standard system of supplying wagons to collieries 
at present, and the failure to implement, the 
recommendations for a 10-hour system has been 
mainly due to the shortage of engine power. 
According to the information at hand, the col: 
liery owning interests would not mind any 
system of supplying wagons provided that the 
same resulted in quicker turnover and that 
wagons were available for all the 24 hours of 
the working day. 


Question No.15.-~The conditions regarding coal 
supplies will continue to be adverse for a long 
time and the Committee fear that, if the special 
priority system of allotment is abandoned, it 
will lead to chaos. The Committee, therefore, 
are of opinion that until adequate supplies of 
coal are being produced and the Railways are in 
a position to handle traffic effectively during 
all seasons, it may be necessary to continue the 
priority system of allotment. ; 


Question No.16.—The installation by collieries of 
weigh-bridges is beneficial both to the collieries 
concerned and to the Railway Administration. 
The Committee are of opinion that the rebate of 
one anna per ton should be renewed to encourage 
installation of such weigh-bridges. 


Question No. 17.—Although the present system 
of freight payment is satisfactory as far as it 
goes, it has one drawback inasmuch as there is 
no provision in it for weight shortage at deli- 
very end. There are grave complaints that a 
lot of pilferage takes place en route. The liability 
for this is not clearly defined in the Railway Act. 


As public carriers, the Railways should be respon- 
sible for short weights and they should make 
refund of coal shortages. 


Question No. 18.—Grants of siding accommo- 
dation to collieries are reported to be unneces- 
sarily and unreasonably delayed. Extension of 
the existing sidings and grant of new sidings upto 
or near the pit mouth should be in the hands of 
a statutory body composed of a committee from 
the Railways and the coal trade, which should deal 
with the matter in an expeditious manner. The 
terms of the siding agreement should also be 
revised, 


Question No. 19.—At present wagons must be 
loaded to the actual carrying capacity. Pre- 
viously one ton over-load or two tons under 
load were permitted. This margin should be 
reinstated. The following suggestions will help 
in removing complaints of overloading and 
underloading :— 


(1) Installation of more weigh-bridges, 


(2) Introduction of standard wagons for coal 
traffic, and 


(3) More frequent checking of wagon tares. 


Question No. 20.—Many collieries are fitted 
with mechanical loading devices of one type 
or another but their efficient and economical 
working depends upou an assured supply of 
open wagons. The supply of covered empties to 
mechanically loading collieries, which has been 
rather frequent in the recent past, results not 
only in unnecessary expenditure owing to double 
handling but also in the loss of output. The Com- 
mittee would like to mention, in this connection, 
that pilferage of coal from open wagons throughout 
the Indian Railway system is so heavy 
that every means should be explored of realising 
the ideal of a covered wagon that can be loaded 
from a mechanical loading plant. According to 
the information of the Indian Colliery Owners’ 
Association, such a model, designed by a member 
of the trade, is at present in the possession of 
the Chief Mining Engineer of the Railway Board. 


Question No. 21.—For industries remote from 
any coalfield due consideration should be given 
to levelling up of the incidence of the cost of 
freight on the production of the finished material. 
The absence of any arrangement for such levelling 
up has been perhaps one of the chief factors in 
the reckless exploitation of some of India’s coal 
mines, which has been going on during the past 
two or three decades. Such collieries suffering 
under a competitive disadvantage with the ones 
nearer ports or consuming markets have been 
compelled to adopt the cheapest means of produc- 
tion with the consequent adverse results to the 
estate of the collieries and danger to the reser- 
ves. 


Question No. 22.—The Committee do not think 
that it would be desirable and possible to in- 
troduce seasonal rates for the transport of coals 
by rail because, except for major industries 
such as steel, cement, etc., it is not likely that 
consumers would be attracted by lower rates dur- 
ing particular seasons. Lack of stacking space 
both at the produciag and consuming centres is 
also likely to act as a limiting factor. 


Raising Costs. 


Question Nos. 23, 24, and 25.—-As these questions 
relate to the estimates of cost of coal and other 
specific problems of coal cutting, they would 
be more properly answered by the colliery 
owning interests. The Committee of the Feder- 
ation do not have any comments to offer on 
these. 


vi 
RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 


Questions Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30.—The 
Committee of the Federation have no comments 
to offer on these questions. 


Vil 
STOWING 


Question No. 31.—The Committee have no 
further comments to offer on this question than 
those already made in reply to question No. 2. 

Question No. 32.—The question asks for in- 
formation about the cost of siding. The Com- 
mittee have no information at their disposal. 


VIII 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Question No. 33.—During the war it has been 
possible to acquire land: for mining purposes 
under the Defence of India Rules and the case 
with which this has been effected has thrown 
into relief the inadequacy of the previous arrange- 
ments under the Land Acquisition Act. The 
normal procedure of acquiring land takes at least 
six months and in many instances land is required 
urgently by collieries for purposes such as dump- 
ing overburden spoil from open cast workings, 
depillaring operations, construction of huts for 
temporary labour, etc. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that modifications to the existing procedure 
should be introduced by which coal companies 
can be put in possession of the land they require 
within a reasonably short period (not exceeding 
two months) from the date of application. 


It is understood that the Provincial Govern- 
ments will no longer allow land to be acquired 
under the Defence of India Rules and early 
action is required to amend the existing legisla- 
tion. 


Question No. 34.—The question relates to 
briquetting of coal. The Committee of the 
Federation is not in a position to give any in- 
formation on this aspect. 


Question No. 35.—The Committee have no 
information regarding the washing of coal. 


Question No. 36.—The need is to get Govern- 
ment to accelerate the construction of the Fuel 
Research Institute and equip it to deal with 
problems arising in the industry. The Com- 
mittee understand that a comprehensive list of 
research subjects has already been submitted to 
the Secretary of the Indian Coalfields Committee 
by the Indian Mining Association. The Com- 
mittee endorse the suggestion that the activities 
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and scope of any research organisation formed 
should be directed by a special board mainly 
representing the interests of the producers and 
consumers of coal rather than any particular 
Government department and that the support 
of the principal industrial enterprises should be 
enlisted through their existing associations. 


Question No. 37.—This question can be pro- 
perly dealt with by the producers of metallur- 
gical coke. 


Question No. 38.—¥Facilities for rescue arrange- 
ments at present would seem to be adequate 
but a Safety Research Department should be 
inaugurated. 


Question No. 39.—The Committee are of opi- 
nion that steps should be taken by Government to 
introduce elementary education for the children 
of coalfields labour on a progressively increasing 
scale. The responsibility for this should not be 
placed on private enterprises but should be the 
elementary responsibility of Government. 


Question No, 40.—The Indian miner has still 
his roots largely in agriculture and, as long as 
this situation persists, it is difficult to think of 
having a settled labour force for this industry. 
The Committee , however, believe that improve- 
ments may result in the migratory tendencies of 
the present colliery labour if they are provided 
with amenities of life and opportunities for en- 
joying a higher standard of living. There should 
be compulsory elementary education and general 
uplift in the outlook of the miner to enable him 
to appreciate all these benefits and to increase 
his spending power. The Coal Mines Welfare 
Fund is now in force and it is hoped that, with its 
help, some advance will be made in achieving 
these ends. Every effort should be made to 
make the worker mining-minded. He must 
feel that his future lies with the industry and 
his interest should no longer be divided between 
his agricultural fields at home and the work at 
the coalfields. This can only be achieved if 
the conditions of work are improved and the 
wages that he is paid are commensurate with 
the work he has to do under ground. 


QUESTIONNAIRE [I 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Questions No. 1 and 2.—The Committee of the 
Federation are of opinion that it is necessary 
to enact legislation to vest in the Central Govern- 
ment the power to regulate mines and mineral 
development and to control the production and 
distribution of coal. The experience of the in- 
dustry during the period of war was not very 
happy. It was subject to the control of two 
Departments of the Central Government, namely, 
the Supply and Labour, with the result that 
on certain matters decisions could not be taken 
expeditiously and the industry suffered a great 
deal. Besides, the coal industry is a very im- 
portant basic national industry, as it is a source 
of power to the country and the basic raw material 
for metallurgical and chemical industries. No 
policy of rationalisation of its production and 
distribution can be put into effect unless it is 
brought under the central authority. 
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It is very essential, therefore, to have the control 
vested in one central authority rather than to 
have it divided between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments. The Central Govern- 
ment should, therefore , assume power over coal- 
mines and coal industry, so that the industry 
may develop uniformly under central control, 
instead of allowing it to be developed hap- 
hazardly under several Provincial-Administrations. 


Coal Industry should be put under one port- 
folio, namely Mines and Minerals, which should 
deal with development, conservation, production, 
and distribution of coal. The Department should 
also deal with all other minerals, and, if possible 
one Executive Councillor should be in indepen- 
dent charge of the Department. If necessary, 
the Member and his Department should be 
helped by an Advisory Committee on which 
should be represented both the producers and 
consumers of coal. 


STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF 
INDUSTRY 


Questions Nos. 3 to 6.—These questions relate 
to the structural organisation of the industry 
and replies to these questions are expected to 
be based on actual experience of the working 
of the Managing Agency system in the coal 
industry. The Committee would, in the first 
instance, like to make a general observation 
that the existence of the managing Agency 
system in India is peculiar to its economy 
and has very often helped the financial structure 
of an industry in its initial stages. In the days 
when capital for industrial finance was so shy, 
it was the Managing Agency system which was 
responsible for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of many a nascent industry in the country, 
Tt cannot , therefore , be said that the Managing 
Agency system, even now, has outlived its 
usefulness and utility in the industrial finance 
structure of this country. 


THE 


The Committce further beg to point out that 
particularly in coal industry, the Managing Agency 
system has been more helpful because of the fact 
that it is possible for a group of collieries under 
the control of one managing agency to have techni- 
cal supervision at the highest level, a central purch- 
ase and sales organisation for the group and a well 
equipped central workshop, which it may not 
be possible for each of the collieries to maintain, 
It should be further remembered that when 
sandstowing is compulsorily introduced in all 
mines, the facility of interchange of equipment 
would not be possible in a group of collieries 
unless they are under the control of the same 
Managing Agents. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


Questions Nos. 7 to 10.—These are more or 
less technical questions which can be more use- 
fully answered by the interests concerned. The 

Committee do not, therefore, desire to offer any 
comments regarding the specific questions raised 
therein. They, however , submit that in view 
of the fact that there are no standard leases in 
the coal industry and that leases have been 
granted from time to time by direct negotiations 
between the lessors and the lessees, it 1s neces- 


sary that Government should insist upon adop- 
tion of standard leases in the leasing of mining 
areas. 


It is not desirable that coal-bearing properties 
on behalf of the owners should be administered 
by the State. State Administration has always 
been proved to be costly, because of the over- 
head charges, as compared to the administra- 
tion by private enterprise. It is, however, de- 
sirable that Government should enact legis- 
lation authorising State control over the power 
to lease coal-bearing lands, in view of the fact 
that most of the unworked coal-lands are either 
under litigation or they are held by parties who 
demand unreasonable salami and royalty. 


FINANCE 


Questions Nos. 11 and 12.—The industry is 
well-financed and would be able to obtain further 
finance on reasonable terms in case Government 
offer certain facilities for expeditious delivery 
of machinery at reasonable prices. |The question 
of extending the period for giving special dep- 
reciation requires to be handled sympathetically. 
It must be remembered that coal mines are a 
wasting asset and, as such, the demand of indus- 
try for allowing depreciation, particularly when 

salami and royalty are interlinked, against such 
a wasting asset should be favourably consi- 
dered. 


PRODUCTION 


Questions Nos. 13 to 16.—The question relating 
to the improvement of the output of the Indian 
coal-mining labour, as also the total production 
of the industry, is dependent upon a number of 
factors, such as , greater mechanisztion of 
mining, with better equipment and with greater 
amenities of life, particularly, the supply of 
more food and clothing , and decent accommo- 
dation for housing ; these are the factors which 
would encourage the mining labour not only to 
be steady and mine-minded, but better output 
per head is bound to result. If the necessary 
implements for cutting coal and other mecha- 
nised equipments are immediately made available 
to the industry, it would not be very difficult 
to raise the necessary amount of coal required 
for the internal consumption by the indigenous 
industries. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


Question No. 17.—The Committee of the Feder- 
ation have ascertained the views of both the 
producers of coal, as also the consumers, and 
point out that there is divergence of opinion 
between the various interests. It is true that 
any scheme of marketing to ensure stable and 
fair prices and equitable distribution will only 
be successful if the producers, both small and 
big, wholeheartedly co-operate for its success- 
ful working. Besides, there are certain condi- 
tions which must necessarily precede the oper- 
ation of a voluntary marketing scheme, such as 
proper grading of coal and fair prices for the 
various grades. It cannot be ignored that the 
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ruling factor in fixing the price of coal is the 
purchase price offered by the railways for 
their requirements. Fixation of prices, therefore, 
according to the various grades of coal would 
be an important function of the State, which 
the Committee feel, should be performed with 
the advice of both the producers and the 
consumers. 


After the prices have been fixed on the 
basis of different grades of coal in different 
areas, the industry should be allowed liberty to 
arrange its own marketing without any further 
Government interference, subject to the pro- 
viso that the prices, as fixed by Government in 
consultation with the producers and consumers 
are maintained. In case of any shortage of 
coal, or in case of any difficulty arising in respect 
of transport, the distribution of areas for supply 
and of transport should be controlled by Govern- 
ment. In case of the surplus position of coal 
supply, quotas should be fixed by Government 
for coal raisings and the rest of the organisation 
should be left to the industry itself. 


Question Nos. 18 to 21.—No comments. 


TRANSPORT 


Question No. 22.—Transport of coal under the 
present priority control system has been one 
of the major headaches not only of the Railway 
Administration and the producers, but also of 
the consumers. As a result of the present trans- 
port control, the railway authorities must have 
secured some very useful information about the 
economic range of supply of coal to consumers 
from any particular producing zone. This 
experience can be profitably used by so adjusting 
the freight rates as to encourage the use of coal 
from a particular area by consumers in a parti- 
cular zone. It is not necessary to institute any 
specific zonal or transport control system, as 
it is better to keep an industry free from the 
evil effects of any such control systems, and the 
use of coal in any particular area should be 
allowed to be encouraged by the introduction of 
favourable freights to that area. 


Question No. 23.—No comments. 


Question Nos. 24 and 25.—It is necessary to 
have the freight rates arranged as to encourage 
a wider use of low-grade coal in distant parts of 
the country and thus to conserve the higher 
grades. It was suggested to the Committee 
that the principle of charging what the traffic 
can bear will be a sound one and would also 
help the State to conserve metallurgical and 
higher grade coal. 


Question No. 26.—It is reasonable that some 
concession should be given by way of a reduction 
in freight rates for train loads of coal consigned 
to one consumer. 


Question No. 27.—Restrictions on the move- 
ment of coal which have been in force with a view 
to economise railway transport are no longer 
necessary. Sometimes coal despatches are held 
up inordinately under the present movement 
restrictions, and it is hoped that all these res- 
trictions would be removed at an early date. 


Question No. 28,—No comments, 


PRICE AND PROFITS 


Question No. 29.—Please refer to the replies 
given against question No. 17. 


Question No. 30.—No comments. 


Question No. 31.—The present procedure adopt- 
ed by Government for the fixation of prices 
for the various grades of coal seems to be 
satisfactory to the industry. 


Question Nos. 32 to 34.—No comments. 


TAXATION 


Question No. 35.—There is a genuinely felt 
feeling in the country that every industry, in- 
cluding the coal industry, is heavily taxed either 
under the tax structure of the Central Govern- 
ment or under .that of a Provincial one. ‘It 
cannot be denied that coal is the principal article 
for producing power and, as such, the industry 
is one of the basic industries in the country. -It 
is necessary, therefore to urge that the industry | 
should not be overburdened with various kinds 
of cess and other Provincial taxes, and that it 
should be possible for the industry to make its 
produce available to other industries at the 
cheapest possible value. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL POLICIES 


Question No. 36.—The Committee feel that 
in the interest of the industrialisation ‘of India, 
export of coal should not be encouraged as a 
rule, as every ounce of coal available will be uti- 
lised within the country. Export can only be 
justifiable in case of India can secure in exchange 
rice from Burma and copra from Ceylon; but 
even then coal to these countries should be ex- 
ported in limited quantities. 


Question No. 37.—It is desirable for this — 
country to follow the recommendations of the 
international conventions in respect of colliery 
labour, as acceptance of international obligations 
would tend to improve the standard of life of 
our colliery workers. It may not, however, be 
possible to implement these recommendations 
immediately they are adopted at the Interna- 
tional Conferences, but taking due note of the 
circumstances of this industry, it may perhaps 
take some time for the full implementation of 
these conventions in India. 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE METAL- 
LURGICAL COAL 


Question Nos. 38 to 42.—As these are tech- 
nical questions, the Committee have no comments 


to offer. 


Question Nos. 43 to 75.—No comments. 
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ORAL EVIDENCE OF Mr. SHantr Prasad JAIN 
REPRESENTING THE FEDERATION OF INDIAN 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY. 


After meeting the growing internal demand for 
coal for increased industrialisation etc., itis doubt- 
ful whether there will be any surplus coal for 
export. In any case, coal should not be exported 
except to a limited extent to Ceylon, Malaya and 
Burma if foodstuffs could be had from those 
countries in return. This need not involve closing 
down of the Coal Grading Board as grading for 
other purposes is essential. But the special con- 
cessions attaching to export coal should be with- 
drawn. 


It is not necessary or desirable to regulate 
compulsorily the use of coal by industries and 
discretion regarding the consumption of the diff- 
erent classes of coal should be left to the consumers. 
Moreover, the difference between consumption and 
production should be taken into account before 
the use of metallurgical coal is restricted to the 
steel industry only. 


It is desirable to increase port facilities all over 
India in view of the greater industrialisation 
programme ; there is need for more extensive use 
of sea transport for moving goods from one part of 
the country to another. 


The Federation is not in a position to give 
estimates of future coal requirements. Dispersal 
of industries is desirable, but the availability of 
raw materials and fuel which is important and 
the nearness of their supply should be taken into 
account. It is necessary also to expand transport 
facilities so as to cope with peak demands for 
coal to avoid purchases in advance for storage. 


There has been a lot of pilferage of coal en route 
and the railways should re-weigh wagons at 
destinations if the consumers demand it and they, 
as public transporters, should make good the 
shortage if any without any increase in the freights. 
In fact there should not be two rates, railway 
risk and owners’ risk, but only the former. To 
avoid pilferage, the Railways might consider 
building special covered wagons that can be loaded 
mechanically and from which the bottom can be 
removed to facilitate unloading also. 


The “ grouping” in Jharia whereby a uniform 
freight rate is charged in respect of groups of 
collieries in that area should be applied to Raniganj 
also. 


Producers and consumers should contribute 
towards the cost of fuel research and the best 
method would be by imposing a Cess on despatches. 
The Fuel Research Institute should be controlled 
and guided by Government and industrial Ex- 
perts. 


The present position in regard to the manage- 
ment and ownership of the collieries is satisfactory. 
The Managing Agency system has the advantage of 
being able to recruit labour reasonably well, get 
technical advice and by grouping collieries afford 
better amenities. The Coal industry, given assis- 
tance to import equipment, is capable of increasing 
output to meet the total estimated present demand 


of 32 million tons per year. Certain difficulties 
arise because interests holding large coal proper- 
ties demand high rates of salami and royalty for 
sub-leasing. 


Metallurgical coal should be conserved ; com- 
pulsory stowing should be undertaken in all 
mines where it is an economical proposition, 
irrespective of whether they produce metallurgical 
coal or other coal. The cost of such stowing should 
be borne by all those who are benefited. 


The present control over coal is satisfactory 
except that many authorities have to be approa- 
ched. The control should continue but it would 
be better if it is exercised through a Board con- 
sisting of representatives of Government, Provinces 
consumers and merchants. A central marketing 
agency will be too cumbersome. This Board 
should fix royalties and salamis in accordance 
with such regulations as Government may make 
with regard to grant of mining leases. Govern- 
ment should have the power to regulate leases, 
but normally Government should not interfere with 
present leases unless the country’s interests 
are being prejudiced. 


Zoning of coal supplies will not be possible as 
there will not be sufficient coal of specified quality 
in certain areas. 


As regards prices there should be a Board 
consisting of representatives of the producers and 
consumers and prices should be fixed on the basis 
of the cost of production including depreciation 
and taxes charged plus normal profits (which should 
be more than in any other industry, considering 
that coal is a wasting asset and lot of difficulty 
is involved in the initial stage). 


Control over distribution is desirable so long as 
shortages of coal last. Further, some control over 
production will also be necessary. 


All authority in relation to coal should be cen- 
tralised the guiding policy being laid down by the 
Board mentioned earlier and executed by an 
executive body (Coal Commissioner). 


65. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE BENGAL 
NATIONAL CHAMBER. OF COMMERCE. 


QUESTIONNAIRE [ 


Question No. 2.—-Taken as a whole, India has 
undoubtedly large coal resources. But that does 
not by itself justify a policy of free export of coal. 
In the first place, so far as the Committee are 
aware, the annual production of coal is now in the 
neighbourhood of 25 million tons. In the second 
place, whatever might be the over-all position, 
there is admittedly a very great shortage of better 
quality steam or gas coal and, particularly 
metallurgical coal resources of India, and we 
cannot afford toexport any quantity, however, 
smal} these varieties out of the country. 
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While it is essential that the entire annual 
production should be marketed, either inside the 
country or outside, the Committee are definitely 
of opinion that in the first place, the annual raising 
of metallurgical coal should be strictly limited to 
the actual requirements of the country, and that, 
in the second place, primary consideration should 
be given to the task of making available to all 
internal consumers as much quantity as possible. 
The question of permitting any exports even 
of inferior coal should be considered only after 
meeting the entire demand within the country. 
As has been stressed in the questionnaire itself, 
the vast plans for industrial development in the 
country, which are now under consideration of 
the Government and the industrialists, must make 
an increasing call on the coal resources of the 
country, and it is essential that no export of coal 
should be permitted at the expanse of indigenous 
industries, whether existing at present or likely 
to be started hereafter. 


The Committee are not indeed in a position to 
assess the total industrial requirements of coal 
within the country. This estimate can be made 
only when a complete picture of all the plans are 
made available. They would, therefore, suggest 
that the question of exports should be determined 
in consultation with the planning and the Indus- 
tries and Supplies Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


The Committee admit that it may take some 
time for all the plans, either Governmental, or 
private, to mature. They would, however, draw 
attention to the fact that the Government of India, 
are now taking steps for encouraging a vast 
building programme with the two-fold object 
of counter-acting the effects of unemployment con- 
sequent on retrenchment and demobilisation. of 
services, connected with the conduct of war, and 
of providing amenities to the public in the form of 
larger number of residential and industrial build- 
ings. Considerable number of bricks will be re- 
quired for the purpose, and the important part 
that coal, particularly inferior coal, will have to 
play in this respect does not require much 
emphasis. 


It is not, however, merely the industrial re- 
quirements of the country that have to be 
taken into account. The question of exports 
should also be considered with reference to the 
need for the supply of soft coke in sufficient 
quantities to meet the increasing domestic re- 
quirements of the vastly expanding urban po- 
pulation. Looking at the problem from a wider 
point of view, this is essential in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary waste of alternative fuels in the 
shape of timber and cowdung. 


Subject to these observations, the Committee 
would naturally prefer the adoption of special 
measures for pushing Indian coal in markets 
which were temporarily cut off during the war. 
The Committee would also suggest, that, provided 
there is an exportable surplus, advantage should 
be taken of the bargaining power which India may 
thus have in securing trade concessions in coun- 
tries like Burma, Ceylon and Malaya which have 
no coal resources of their own. 


The Committee have not considered it necessary 
to reply to Questions 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 as these 
are of primary importance to the Coal Industry, 
but also because of the less importance which 
they attach to the question of exports, in view of 
the observations made above. 


Question No. 8.—The Committee agree that 
coal required for the internal market should be 
properly graded and that grading should be 
made compulsory. As a matter of fact, the dis- 
tribution of coal during the latter years of the 
War has been made on the basis of the existing 
grades, though it is difficult to say whether and 
to what extent the classification of industries 
under a specific grade of coal was satisfactory. 
Before the War, however, there was free market, 
and any consumer could have any quality of coal, 
provided he was willing to pay the price, irres- 
pective of the question whether the quality con- 
sumed by him was at all suitable or necessary 
for proper functioning. In view of the fact that 
the supply of superior quality of coal in the 
country is comparatively small, the Committee 
consider it imperative that its use should be 
strictly controlled and that specified industries 
should be allotted only specified qualities of coal 
graded on purely scientific lines. It may be 
necessary for this purpose to set up an expert 
machinery to examine the question carefully with 
particular reference to the needs of each 
industry. 


It has also been suggested, in this connection, 
to the Chamber that coal containing a large per- 
centage of ash can be made to suit the requirements 
of particular industries by modern heavy liquid 
separation or washing plants. In view of the 
comparative shortage of good quality coal, all 
possible efforts should be made for utilising 
the larger resources of inferior quality of coal and 
the Committee would suggest that the possibility 
of improving the quality of inferior coal by any 
scientific procedure should be fully investigated. 
The attention of the Chamber has, in this connec- 
tion, been drawn to a recent complaint made by 
the Brickfield Owners in Bengal that the III-B 
grade coal containing 35% ash, that has recently 
been alloted to them, is unsuitable for the purpose 
of burning bricks. The Committee have no techni- 
cal knowledge on this point, but they would 
suggest that, if it were possible to reduce the ash 
contents by a scientific process, complaints 
made by the Brickfield Owners and, possibly by 
other industries also, and their unwillingness to 
consume inferior grades would to a great extent 
be removed. 


Question No. 13.—The existing facilities for 
handling coal traffic are admittedly inadequate. 
Leaving aside the emergency conditions during 
the War, industrialists often complained, parti- 
cularly during the busy season, of short supply of 
coal wagons. The Committee also understand 
that the difficulties of the Railways are due not 
merely to the scarcity of wagons. Their power 
resources and track capacities are also much below 
the requirements of the Coal Trade. To meet this 
situation, industries were often urged by the 
Railway Authorities to stack as much coal as 
possible during the slack season in order that the 
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Railways might move agricultural produce in a 
satisfactory manner. But it has not generally 
been possible for the industrialists to act according 
to this advice. In the first place, It is in the so- 
called busy season that many of the industries are 
also themselves busy and they require coal at 
this particular time when the Railways are least 
able to carry coal. In the second place, many 
of the industries, particularly those which are 
comparatively small in size and resources, cannot 
afford to block their capital by purchasing coal 
much in advance of their requirements ; many of 
them, again, have not the necessary accommoda- 
tion for the purpose. 


Reference may, in this connection, be made to 
Question No. 22 regarding the introduction of 
seasonal rates for the transport of coal by rail. 
In view of the observations made above, the 
Committee are doubtful how far this will 
have the desired effect of encouraging consumers 
to obtain their coal during the slack season. 


As is also well-known, it is during the busy 
season that the production of coal is the highest, 
and it has often happened that production of coal 
has. been hampered on account of the inability 
of the Railways to transport the quantity already 
raised. The limited stacking capacity of many 
collieries does not make it possible for them to 
go.on.raising coal unless it is speedily moved away 
from the pitheads. Further, while the collieries 
themselves feel the need for improving their 
methods of production such as would avoid waste 
and economise cost, they cannot naturally be 
expected to incur the necessary high initial capital 
cost unless they are assisted by the Railways in 
disposing all the quantities they raise as early as 
possible. If, therefore, production has to be 
increased, transport has also to be improved corres- 
pondingly. 

Transport bottleneck has also resulted very 
often in the paradox of a large demand for coal 
being unsatisfied, simultaneously with large 
surplus quantity of available coal at the 
collieries. 


The Committee would , therefore, suggest that 
the Railways should provide themselves with 
facilities for transporting coal in as large quantities 
as.possible during the busy season also. It is 
not, however, suggested that they should, for 
this reason, starve the requirements of other 
trades and industries, particularly the movement 
of agricultural produce. Adequate number of 
wagons for the coal traffic should, therefore, be 
provided and track capacities and power resour- 
ces increased in order to enable the Railways to 
perform this service satisfactorily. 

Attention may also be drawn, in this connection, 
to the fact that many industrial concerns who are 
now allotted wagons do not actually get the same 
in view of the strange practice of the Distributing 
Authorities or the Railways switching over the 
wagons, actually despatched from mid-way sta- 
tions to certain other consumers. This practice 
has to be stopped. 


It has also been suggested that the present 
system of routing should be revised so that coal 
may not travel unnecessarily larger distance in 
order to reach a particular destination. It has also. 


been reported that the number of empty wagons 
returning is often very heavy. If this is so, the 
question of bringing about a better co-ordination 
between the Trade and Railways so as to release 
more wagons for coal should be examined. 


The Committee, however, feel that till such time 
as the Railways may not find it possible to provide 
increased facilities,the Government should consider 
the feasibility of affording some relief by alter- 
native methods, On'their part, they would suggest 
that thousands of military vehicles which will 
now be released may, for the time being, be utilised 
for transporting Coal from the collieries to the 
consuming centres. The question of the shortage 
of petrol can be overcome by fitting the Lorries 
with Producer Gas Plants. 


The Committee would, in this connection, also 
refer to a scheme, which was successfully operated 
by the Bengal Glass Manufacturers Association, 
a body affiliated to this Chamber, in 1943. With 
the support of the Railway Board, the Association 
arranged the transport of coal to Calcutta by a 
rail-cum-river service. Coal was first moved by 
the E.I.Rly. to Burdwan whence it was carried. by 
the Burdwan-Katwa Railway (managed by Messrs. 
McLeod & Co.) to Katwa. From there it was 
carried by boats to Calcutta and supplied to the 
members of the Association. Thus the turn-round 
of the wagons being quicker, one wagon was 
made to perform the duty of three or four wagons. 
The time taken was undoubtedly longer for direct 
transport from the collieries to Calcutta, but at a 
time when there was an acute shortage of coal, the 
service rendered by the Association to its members 
was considered very valuable, while the cost also 
was not heavy. 


There may perhaps be other methods by which 
the transport of coal may be made easier, and the 
Committee hope that this question will be care- 
fully gone into. 


Question No. 15.—So long as there is short 
supply of coal and the Railways are not in a posi- 
tion to improve their capacity to handle traffic, 
some method of allotment of wagons for coal 
should be retained in order that industries, 
considered more essential, may not starve of their 
requirements of coal. 


The Committee would, in this connection, also 
refer to a complaint often made by those Indian 
collieries which produce inferior grades of coal 
that, according to the present methods of dis- 
tribution, these collieries are often denied adequate 
wagons larger number of wagons being allotted to 
those collieries producing higher grades of coal. 
This defect has to be remedied. 


Question No. 16.--Jn order that there may not 
be any congestion in Central Weighbridge result- 
ing in unnecessary detention of wagons,the Govern- 
ment should encourage collieries to have their 
own weighbridges by continuing the old rebate 
system. Incidentally, this would also be an 
inducement to the Engineering Industry in India 
which would thus be enabled to-build weighbridges 
within the country and supply the same to’ the 
collieries. Further, it would also remove com- 


plaints regarding over-loading and under-loading 


of whole wagons ferred to in question No. 19, 
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Questions Nos. 39 & 40.—The Chamber, as 
representing both producers and consumers of coal, 
is interested in a settled and contended labour 
force for the Coal Industry. Unfortunately coal 
labour being primarily agriculturists and migratory 
in character and also having comparatively low 
standards of living, is not responsive to higher 
money wages. Ithasso far been the experience 
of colliery owners that increased money wages do 
not necessarily result in increased production. 
On the other hand, it has sometimes the effect of 
curtailing production, as the workers, assured of 
a minimum income, work lesser number of days. 


The Committee are, therefore, of opinion that, 
in order to encourage greater production in the 
collieries, provision should be made, firstly, for 
better education of the children of the labour staff, 
both primary and high. This is necessary not 
merely to raise the standard of education in the 
country but to improve the efficiency of the 
workers as well. Primary education for children 
should be made free and compulsory, while arran- 
gement should also be made for adult education 
in the form of radio talks, news and musical 
programmes. Secondly, larger number and great- 
er variety of consumer goods should be made 
available in the collieries to be sold to the workers 
at concession rates. The present habit of dissi- 
pating the major portion of their income in drinks 
should be discouraged. Thirdly, unskilled labour 
should be recruited from outside the present 
mining area. These new recruits, having no 
other subsidiary occupation, will be more attached 
to their work in the collieries than the existing 
migratory labour. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. IT 


Question No. 1.--The Committee of the Chamber 
are strongly of opinion that power to regulate 
mines and mineral development should be vested 
in the Central Government. The Coal resources 
of the country not being confined within any 
particular provincial area, there is a likelihood, 
in the event of decentralisation of control, of 
several provinces pursuing different policies 
in the matter. In the interest of harmonious 
development of the Industry, it is, therefore, 
essential that control should be centralised. Re- 
ference may, in this connection, be made to the 
Statements which the Government of India had 
issued in April last year explaining their industrial 
policy. In that Statement the Government of 
India expressed their opinion that coal and 19 
other industries should be centralised, and the 
Committee of the Chamber at the time fully 
endorsed this suggestion of the Government of 
India. 


Question No. 2.--Hitherto the administration of 
all questions relating to Coal industry and trade 


has been exercised by the Central Government 
through more than one Department, leaving aside 
the control exercised by the War Transport De- 
partment during the War and the Communica- 
tions Department before the War over the trans- 
port of Coal. This has caused considerable di- 
fliculty to the trade and has resulted in diversifica- 
tion of policy of the Government of India. The 
Committee, therefore, feel that the vesting of the 
control of all matters relating to coal in one single 
Department is essential for the development of the 
industry and for enabling it to help in the general 
industrial development of the country. 


Questions Nos. 3 to 6.—The Committee are aware 
that the managing agency system is liable to 
abuse and that actually there may have been 
cases where the Managing Agents have not served 
the interests of collieries under their control in 
a very proper manner. At the same time, the 
Committee would point out that there is no spe- 
cial problem of Managing Agency of Colliery 
Companies only and that the possibility of abuses 
has to a great extent been limited by the amend- 
ment of the Indian Companies Act, 1936. As a 
matter of fact, this Act, is also a recognition of the 
great advantages which industrial companies 
have in being managed by Managing Agency 
Firms having considerable industrial experience 
and financial resources. 


The question whether the Railways and the 
big industrial consumers should be permitted to 
own and manage collieries has to be examined 
from two important points. Firstly, the need for 
ensuring a steady supply of coal at economic 
rates for the purposes of carrying on transport 
business and other manufacturing processes which 
cannot afford to be stopped even for a day. Second- 
ly, the large financial resources which the Rail- 
ways, being State concerns, and Jron and Steel 
Companies, etc. possess may in many cases 
result in lowering prices of the coal below the 
economic level, thereby vitally affecting the com- 
paratively smaller privately-owned concerns. 
The Committee are, therefore, of opinion that the 
Railways and the Iron and Steel Companies 
should be permitted to continue to own and 
manage collieries, subject to the conditions that 
(a) the Railways should, as a matter of policy, stop 
working their collieries when the cost of raising 
is high and (b) neither the Railways not the Iron 
and Steel Companies should be permitted to sell 
their coal in open competition to privately owned 
concerns. 

The Committee recognise that small privately 
owned collieries have not the same advantages 
which are possessed by the bigger concerns, but 
they have been informed that, if adequate facilities 
for transport are provided and if further they have 
not to face unequal competition from the Railways 
and the Iron and Steel Companies. 


Besides, the Chamber has also been informed 
that the Industry is not at present suffering any 
financial handicap and provided there is no di- 
fficulty in securing machineryat reasonable prices 
and without much delay, it will be in a position 
to secure necessary finance on reasonable terms. 
(This also disposes of Questions Nos. 11 and 
12). 
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Questions Nos. 7 to 10.—The Committee are 
aware that the existing system of private owner- 
ship of mineral rights in the permanently set- 
.tled areas and un-controlled grant of leases for 
working these properties has not been beneficial to 
the industries and they recognise that steps should 
be taken to remedy these defects. The question 
as to whether these rights should be acquired by 
the State involves big issues and is, in the opinion 
of the Committee, intimately connected with the 
general policy of the Government regarding the 
land tenure system of the country. 


Even if, however, it is ultimately decided by 
the Government to acquire the mineral rights 
in permanently settled areas, the Committee would 
strongly oppose the suggestions that the ownership 
of the collieries and their management should also 
be taken over by the State. In the Government 
of India’s Statement on Industrial Policy, 
referred to in reply to Question No. 1, they had 
made it clear that, apart from Ordnance Factories 
public utility concerns and Railways, basic indus- 
tries of national importance may be nationalised 
provided adequate private capital is not forthcoming 
and it is regarded as essential, in the national in- 
terest to promote such industries. The Government 
of India, of course, stated that the case of Coal will 
be examined and dealt with separately. The 
Committee of the Chamber are of opinion that 
there is no reason to treat coal on a principle 
separate from other basic industries such as Air 
Crafts, Automobiles and Tractors, Iron and Steel 
Companies, etc. which was mentioned by the 
Government of India in this connection. The 
two tests applied by the Government of India for 
nationalisation do not apply to the case of Coal 
as it has never been complained that adequate 
private capital has not been invested in the Coal 
industry and further the question as to whether it 
is essential in the national interest to promote the 
coal industry does not arise as the industry is 
already well developed. 


Question. No, 17.—The Committee do not favour 
the proposal to form a Central Marketing Agency 
either on a voluntary basis or under compul- 
sion. They consider that a system of price fixa- 
tion allied to Government control and distribution 
would be adequate for the purpose. Control over 
prices is essential both in the interest of the pro- 
ducers and consumers. So far as producers are 
concerned, they must be assured of a remunerative 
price or different prices for different grades at 
levels which would at once be remunerative to the 
producers and economical to the consumers. 


In this connection, the Committee would also 
refer to the observations made by them in reply 
to question No. 8 of Questionnaire No. I issued 
by the Indian Coalfields Committee. It is essential 
that different grades of coal, even for internal 
consumption, should be fixed by an expert body 
and particular industries should be statutorily 
allotted particular grades of coal, no industry 
being permitted to use grades not allotted to 
it. 

Questions Nos. 22 and 23.—The Committee are 
opposed to the suggestion for a Zonal system of 
distribution. In the first place, it would be 


unworkable if the suggestion made by the Commit- 


tee for linking different industries to different 
grades of coal'is accepted. In the second place. 
the biggest coal resources of the country being 
situated in Bengal and Bihar, a system. which 
would prohibit the transport of coal from these 
areas to such consuming centres as Bombay or 
Ahmedabad would result in surplus output at 
the mines and unsatisfied demand at the factory 
site to meet which it might be necessary to 
import coal from other countries. The question 
of higher freight rates being paid by industries 
situated at a distance can be solved by providing 
special rates for long distance traffic. 


Question No, 25..-The Committee are definitely 
of opinion that the fixation of the freight rates 
for coal should be determined by the principle of 
“what the traffic can bear”. The Committee 
endorse the suggestion that, in the interest of in- 
dustrial development, concessions should be given 
in the form of a reduction in freight rates to train 
loads of coal consigned to one particular vonsumer 
or group of consumers. 


Question No. 27.—It has been reported that some- 
times coal despatches have been held up inordi- 
nately owing to the restrictions on movement to 
junction stations. It is necessary that these restric- 
tions should be withdrawn as early as possible. 


Question No. 28.—The Committce agree that a 
common pool of wagons in the E.I. and B.N. Rail- 
ways operated by a Central body will facilitate 
& more efficient distribution of the available 
wagons. 


Question No, 29.-This question has already been 
disposed of in reply to Question No. 17. 


Question No. 80.—The Committee do not agree 
with the suggestion that control over prices of 
coal supplied to industries, other than Railways 
and Iron and Steel Industries, should not 
continue. 


Question No. 31.—The machinery for control 
should be a permanent Committee appointed. by 
the Government on which both producers and 
consumers should he adequately represented. 


Question No. 36.—The chamber is opposed to 
the export of coal except under conditions speci- 
fied in reply to Question No. 2 of Questionnaire 
No. I. 


OraL Evipence or M/s. K. Basu anp D.N. Sun 
REPRESENTING THE Bengat NatTIoNAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


Coal should not be exported so long as there is a 
shortage in the country, except for bunkering, and 
to a limited extent to Burma, Singapore, etc. 
if rice could be had in exchange. It is true that 
a free export policy may attract tramp tonnage, 
but this should not be allowed to influence the 
decision if the needs of the industries in the country 
are being adversely affected. Matallurgical coal 
should not be exported at all. 
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With reference to the suggestion that low grade 
coal should be washed first, it is true that the 
price of coal may increase, but it may still be a 
desirable proposition for various reasons, e¢.g., 
there is no point in carrying ash and paying freight 
thereon without decreasing consumption. To en- 
able collieries producing lower grades of coal to 
wash, central washing plants may be set up. 


If the railways are not able to cope with the coal 
traffic, the alternative method of transport, ¢.g., 
river transport etc. should not be objected to even 
at increased cost as there would at least be a 
greater available supply. The Chamber did suc- 
cessfully transport some coal to Calcutta by 
waterways during the war. If as a result of 
augmenting railway rolling. stock to meet peak 
demands, increased freight rates become necessary 
they should be accepted ; though the railways 
who would benefit most and who as public carriers 
are required to afford all facilities that the traffic 
demands should bear the major portion of 
cost. 


Amenities to labour should be increased and 
better facilities for mining education should be 
provided. General education to the miners’ child- 
ren, rather than attracting them away from the 
mines, may help the coal industry, provided, of 
course, suitable working and living conditions are 
also provided. 


The conditions prevailing in the coal industry 
demand a unified administration at the top in one 
centralised authority to regulate and develop the 
coalfields, fix prices, control production and dis- 
tribution ; constitutional changes should not be 
allowed to affect this, as coal is a commodity of 
national importance. If in the interests of the 
country, it becomes necessary to conserve 
metallurgical coal, it may be preferable to acquire 
the properties producing such coal rather than to 
pay recurring compensation for restricting output 
etc. The management of such collieries should, 
however, be left to the trade. 


The Managing Agency system has its defects 
in that it leads to the concentration of power 
but the advantages are greater in matters like 
financial assistance and technical supervision. 
The fact that Managing Agent may have other 
interests than coal helps the collieries rather 
than prejudices their interests. 


Organisations like railways, steel and cement 
companies who need coal should own their collieries 
to meet their constant demand even if their 
raising costs are high but the purchase and sale 
of coal by them should be controlled so that they 
do not disturb the market ; it would be better if 
they do not trade in coal. Such consumers 
should not be allowed to acquire coal properties 
as a standby only and not for actual exploi- 
tation. 


Nationalisation of the coal industry is not 
necessary as the coal industry is fairly well develop- 
ed and such further development as is necessary 
can be undertaken under proper regulations, as 


there is no dearth of capital. However, where 
defects and deficiencies cannot be remedied by 
control or legislation, the State may interveno 
to acquire mines. 


As regards State regulation of the industry, 
prices must obviously be controlled. Price control 
may necessitate control over production, including 
the grading of output. 


A zonal system of distribution with the object 
of utilising transport in the most economical man- 
ner and encouraging the use of inferior coal 
when it can be used should certainly be tried out. 
Even under this system, the industry anywhere 
in India can get the particular kind of coal it 
requires. 


The main defect of the uncontrolled grant 
of leases for working mines is that there is no 
one rate of royalty and salami. It is not clear 
how this can be remedied unless the land tenure 
system is changed or the mineral rights are 
acquired. 


Fragmentation is an evil and is of sufficient 
magnitude to deserve special notice. 





66. Written EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE SOUTHERN 
Inp1a CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, MapRas. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. I, 


Il. GRADING & EXPORTS 


2. Circumstances 20 years ago were entirely 
different. Labour was cheap and available in 
plenty. Output was more than the requirements 
of coal in India. But now the case is entirely 
different and the circumstances are quite the 
reverse, Special measures for pushing Indian 
Coal in markets which were temporarily cut off 
during the war may be taken after the position in 
India has improved. 


3. Grading has a good influence in re-instating 
Indian Coal in foreign markets and in Indian Ports. 
Exports increased. 


4. During the past five years preceding the war, 
South African and Australian coals were com- 
peting with Indian Coals at Bombay and Karachi, 
rail and sea freights from Bihar coal-fields to these 
two ports being comparatively higher. 


5. No. Concessions should be increased es- 
pecially in case of export of Indian Coal to Indian 
ports so that no foreign coal can compete with the 
Indian Coal at Indian Ports. 


6. Rate of Railway freight charges per ton 
loose into Wagon-loads at O.R. from Bengal and 
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Bihar Coal fields to the following destination are 
as under :— 


Madras Karachi Bombay 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


Railway Freight 117 014 0012 6 0 


Surcharge on the above 


@20% 256 0 2130 2 7 0 
Excise and sand stow- 
ing duty 062} 0 6230 6 24 


Extra duty collected at 
the destination by 


the Railway 14 01401 4 0 
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“2 


15 6 23 18 7 2) 167 24 


It costs on an average Rs. 3/12/0 per ton for coal 
being brought down from collieries to K.P. Docks 
and also for loading the same F.0.B. Calcutta and 
it costs Rs. 2/8 per ton for dumping including 
landing port dues, boat hire, and/or wagon hire and 
wharfage ; hence 
Rs. 
3-12-0 
2-8-0 
6-4-0 
So the steamer freights for the following three 
ports should be as under to make the shipments 
economical to those ports in comparison with rail 
freight rates: 





Maximum Rs. 8/- for Madras. 
4 Rs. 9/- for Bombay. 
a Rs. 11/- for Karachi. 


7. Yes. It is necessary to regrade coal seams 
and it should not be confined to seams only as a 
whole by the grades of sections of seams should be 
continued as under the Coal Grading Board 
Act. 

8. The grading of coal for the internal market 
is desirable. It should be discretionary. 


9. It depends upon the rate of exchange preva- 
lent at the time, 


ITI. PORT FACILITIES 


11. The unloading facilities for coal at other 
Indian Ports are not adequate. At Madras, there 
are only three keys for unloading the coal : 


(1) North Key. 
(2) East Key & 
(3) Outer Key. 


Out of the above three keys, the north key is now 
specially reserved for Military purposes and hence 
for unloading coal only 2 keys are available and 
only one steamer can be accommodated at each of 
these keys and if there are more than two steam- 
ers, they have to wait or to unload the coal at the 
moorings. 

At Cuddalore, Negapatam, and Tuticorin, stea- 
mers have toremain at the mooring and the coal 
has to be brought down into barges. I believe the 


Government is considering the development of 
these ports. 


12. On the East Coast except at Cuddalore there 
is no mechanical facilities available for bunkering 
coal. They are inadequate, though at Madras and 
Vizagapatam, I believe the bunkering can be done 
at keys by hand labour. 


13. I believe there are not enough facilities’ 
especially wagons to cope with the movement of 
coal required by the Railway in India and hence 
I suggest that wherever it is possible, the Indian 
Railways should get their coals by sea at the ports 
served by them. 


15, The method of allotting wagons in force in 
1940 was satisfactory. 


21. Group System of Railway Freight in the 
Raniganj field is desirable. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. II, 


3. The system of Managing Agents is satisfactory 
but the owners of the collieries such as railways, 
iron & steel and cement company’s should stop 
extra raising of coal for the purpose of trade. 


4. No changes are necessary. 
§.-Yes. 


7. The present system of mineral rights to 
private ownership is satisfactory. We do not 
agree to any acquisition of mineral rights by 
Government. 


8. It is not adequate solution, 
9. Not necessary. 


~10. Private ownership is necessary to continue 
for working and disposal of coal. Interference 


by State in productions, distributions, and 
marketing is not necessary, 
Il. Yes. It is a fact that a few concerns are 


under-capitalist. Such under-capitalist — col- 
lieries should be provided with proper finance on 
reasonable terms for modernising their equipment 
and technique. 


12. Government should take proper steps to 
rectify the position, wherever the over-capitalist 
concerns may effect adversely to the coal trades. 


14, These points may improve the output of 
Indian coal mining labour. 


(a) Introducing of three shifts per day. 
(6) Prohibition of intoxications. 


(c) Providing necessary amenities of life to 
the labours. 


(d) Payment of proper wages. 


15. Yes. Provided the proper wages are paid 
by the contracto:s. Yes, it is considered that coal 
raising contract system has resulted in unsystem- 
atic mining methods. . 


16. (a) Diversion of coal-area labours should be 
stopped. Labours from the other area should be 
recruited. Exportation of labours, if any, should 


be stopped. Proper training should be provided 
to the labours. 


(b) Virgin lands, wherever availa’.e, must be 
developed. 


(c) Collieries should be modernised with latest 
equipments. 


(d) Exports of coal should be minimised. 


17. The central marketing agency for coal is not 
at all desirable, either voluntarily by trade or 
under Government aegis. The price fixation by 
the Government and distribution by the Govern- 
ment. is inadequate. It is preferable that price 
control related to sales quotas for different mines 
be fixed privately by the trade in agreement. 
The Regional or zonal groupings under the market- 
ing scheme is not at all desirable. The consumers 
were purchasing their coal requirements according 
to their choice at moderate prices in pre-war 
days. All consumers were obtaining their re- 
quirements, either by sea or rail, without any 

ae as transport facilities were freely avail- 
adie. 


We will prefer ascheme where consumers of 
coal may purchase their requirements from the 
collieries. Managing agents or proprietors of 
collieries should raise output of coal and sell 
to the public in open market. Collieries as well 
as coal consumers may engage middlemen or 
broker wherever they require their services. 
State should not meddle in the distribution and 
' marketing. The regulations for the use of different 
coals for different purposes are not preferable. 
Consumers should have the liberty to purchase 
coal of required grade, as it was in normal days. 
As such, the question of fresh grading does not 
arise. 


19. Regulations of the use of coals for certain 


consumers such as Railways, are also not pre- 
ferable. 

20. As stated above, this question does not 
arise. 


- 21. Steam above 3” Rubble above 1”. 


(3) Slack below 1”. 


22. Zonal transport distribution is not prefer. 
able. 


24, Yes. It is unsound. It should be arranged 
according to the quality and place of long dis- 
tance. 


26. Yes. Reduced freight rate should be charged 
by the Railways for train loads of coal consigned 
to the one consumer or one middleman of number 
of consumers of the same place. 


27. Yes. There should not be route restric- 
tions on the movement of coal. 


28. Yes. Common pool of wagons for K.I.Ry. 
and B.N.Ry. can facilitate efficiently. 


(2) 


29. Yes, Free competitions as to the price of 
coal is desirable. By this the consumers may get 


the advantage of low price, instead of paying high" 


fixed price even in normal times, Power to fix the 
prices by the Government is not nocessary. 
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30. Control over the prices of coal supplies 
Indian Government Railways and Indian Steel 
Companies etc. would provide a sufficient impetus 
for achieving stable conditions in industries. 


31. Government intervention is not preferable. 


32. One rupee per ton, difference in each grade, 
should be upto III-A Grade. Coalof III-B Grade 
is something like stones and therefore should be 
consumed near about the coal fields at a very low 
price. 

34. Middleman’s commission was never exces- 
sive in consideration of their services rendered to 
the consumers. Free competitions in the trade will 
bring the price at such a low level which cannot 
include excessive commission. There will be con- 
siderably a very little commission. On the contra - 
ry cost of any Government organisation to handle 
distribution of coal will be much more higher than 
this little commission of middleman. It will be 
extra taxation in general to all coal consumers. 
Consequently the prices of coal will be very high. 
The coal consumers at a place of long distance shall 
need a middleman and will engage a middleman as 
they will be more satisfied individually by their 
special middleman than a general organisation. 


45. It is, no doubt, heavily taxed and required 
relief in best possible ways. 


62. It may be more economical to burn low 
grade coal near about the coal fields. Such coal 
may not be worth even for the railway freight 
amount for a place of long distance. It will also 
avoid considerable movement of coal that would 
otherwise be necessary. 


ORAL EVIDENCE or Messrs RagHavan. Nair, 
B. O. KHANDARIA AND BHAGAVANLAL P. WoRas 
REPRESENTING THE SOUTHERN InpIA CHam- 
BER OF CoMMERCE, MADRAS. 


The Chamber has a membership of 700 and 
about 45 district chambers are affiliated to it. 


Coal should not be exported until all internal 
requirements are met. As an _ exception, 
however, and because India is under an obligation 
to countries like Burma and Ceylon and depends 
on them for rice, copra, oil etc., their requirements 
of coal should be met, if possible. The transport 
of coal by sea is expensive the difference between 
the freights by the two routes is about Rs. 15 
and there is besides a considerable wastage of coal 
owing to more frequent handling. 


Some of the mills in Madras have changed to 
electricity and others may do likewise with the 
result that coal consumption will go down. With 
the increased availability of hydro-electricity, 
industries are using more electricity as it is cheaper. 
Due to the shortage of coal, some industries are 
working on oi] as it is found to be cheaper and 
more easily obtainable even though it is imported, 
The conversion from coal burning to oil burning 
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The nationalisation of acquisition of miner 
rights by the State is not favoured. To ensure 
the proper working of the mines, Government 
should frame rules and regulations for proper 
exploitation but beyond that there should be no 
interference. In accordance with this policy, the 
coal resources recently discovered in Madras should 
be leased out to private parties. 


Intervention by the State in the matter of 
distribution, marketing and prices is also not 
favoured. The conditions brought about by the 
war will soon disappear and the coal industry can 
then once again look after itself. Further, in view 
of the increasing demand for coal, the industry is 
not likely to suffer as it did in the past. There 
should, however, be. some control on the price at 
which coal to Railways and Steel Cos. is sold, 
as such big consumers may depress the market 
especially when they have their own collieries. 


67. Written EVIDENCE SENTIN BY THE INDIAN 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA 
QUESTIONNAIRE JI 


1. General—The Committee believe that the 
working of the Coal Mine Stowing Board would 
have proved more useful had the Industry receiv- 
ed adequete assistance for the purpose of conser- 
vation of coal as well. It seems that the Board 
was concentrating more on safety measures by 
delivering the stowing materials at the pitmouth. 
This assistance could be availed of by a few 
bigger collieries, as the small collieries could not 
afford the expense of installing the machinery 
required for stowing. The Committee feel that 
stowing can be more successful if Government 
supply sand at fixed prices to the collieries irres- 
pective of their location. Further, it would be 
helpful if the State were to bear the major share 
of expenditure in regard to stowing, which can 
later on be reimbursed from the stowing cess. 
Government should, with a view to reducing the 
cost of transport, undertake an investigation to 
find out whether any stowing material other 
than sand, which is available locally, can be suit- 
ably used for the purpose of stowing. 


2. Grading and export——The Committee are 
in favour of grading but consider that the grad- 
ing system should be so devised as to conserve 
metallurgical coking coal. It is well-known that 
India has scanty reserves of this quality of coal 
and the need for a more cautious policy for its 
conservation cannot be over-emphasised. Fur- 
ther, grading should be done on sectional basis, 
and not on complete seams. From a long term 
point of view, it would be desirable to encourage 
the export of non-metallurgical coal, particularly 
to the neighbouring countries of Burma, Ceylon 
and Malaya. Export of coal, which is a bulk 
cargo, will enable ports like Calcutta to get more 
tramp tonnage and thus stimulate the genera] 
trade between India and these countries. 


Export of coal can also be encouraged, if 
Government put up central washing plants at 


convenient centres where coal from the neighbour 
ing collieries can be washed at fixed rates. Govern- 
ment should also give adequate grants to enable 
research work being done for the jurpose of find- 
ing out a more economical method of washing 
coal, 

The Committee are of opinion that India should 
not import coal from countries, which subsidise 
their exports of coal and the necessary legislation 
should be passed to that effect. 

3. Port facilities—The Committee understands 
that the existing loading facilities at the port 
are not adequate, particularly with regard to 
loading-berths and stacking ground. It is learnt 
that in Calcutta, loading-berths have been reduc- 
ed from 10 before the war to 5. It is further 
learnt that there is also dearth of adequate mecha- 
nical equipment for the loading of coal at the 
ports. It is, therefore, suggested that an ade- 
quaté number of mechanical loading plants should 
be made available so that coal can be expedi- 
tiously loaded from the wagons into the steam- 
ers direct and thus save the bunkering charges. 
There is also need for providing additional bun- 
kering facilities. In Bombay and Madras ports, 
mechanical equipment should be made available 
for the quick unloading of coa] from the steamers 
into the wagons. 

4. Railway facilities—During the months of 
December to May, there is always a shortage 
of wagons for the transport of coal on account 
of the fact that it happens to be the busy season 
both for the coal traffic and the transport of a 
number of agricultural commodities. Moreover, 
a number of seasonal industries like cotton ginn- 
ing, sugar mills, rice mills, tea gardens and brick 
burning, etc., have a peak demand for coal during 
this part of the year. Such industries cannot 
defer their demand of coal to a later period and, 
therefore, the quantities of coal remaining undeli- 
vered to them as a result of wagon shortage are 
lost to the coal trade. Thus wagon ‘shortage 
adversely affects the coal industry. It is, there- 
fore, essential that the Railways should have an 
adequate reserve of rolling stock of wagons with 
them to be able to meet the peak traffic during 
the months of December to May each year. 

Even ordinarily, the system for allotment of 
wagons does not work satisfactorily. Often 
times large stocks of surplus coal lie with the 
collieries which the Railways are unable to move. 
These surplus stocks when they are not moved 
for long time. deteriorate in quality and thus 
cause serious losses to the collieries. At times, 
losses are also incurred by the collieries by the 
spontaneous combustion of surplus stocks lying 
in their yards. The Committee, therefore, suggest 
that an enquiry at a high level be made into 
the working of the existing system of wagon 
allotment, and to see whether lack of rolling stock 
is responsible for the delay in the movement of 
coal or whether there is any defect in the opera- 
tional systems of the Railways. 


The Committee do not see any reason why 
Railways should still continue to follow the system 
under which the traffic originating on a parti- 
cular railway is carried to its farthest point before 
it is handed over to a foreign railway. The 
if Committee would suggest a revision of this 
system of routing, particularly in view of the 
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fact that all the major railways are now state- 
owned. Further, the Committee would suggest 
that the telescopic rates of coal should not be 
calculated separately for the distance traversed 
over each railway as is done now; but these rates 
should be calculated on the total distance covered 
irrespective of the railways over which the goods 
move. 


The Committee would suggest the introduc- 
tion of special low freights for coal. Before the 
war, it appears the total cost of transport of coal 
by sea from the coal pit to the port of Bombay 
was Rs. 10 per ton which included the railway 
freight from the colliery to the port as well as 
the steamer freight while the railway freights by 
the land route from the coalfields used to be 
Rs. 13/- per ton, which was thus Rs. 3/- higher. 
Tt is, therefore, suggested that not only the rates 
should be reduced but special rates of freight 
should be introduced for coal to the port so that 
it can easily be exported. The Committee consi- 
der that the concession on railway freight granted 
to coal before the war was not enough and they 
feel that a further concession is necessary. 


Special seasonal rates for coal might prove to 
be helpful and encourage consumers both large 
and small to keep larger stocks of coal. 


In view of the acute shortage of coal that is 
being experienced in the country at present and 
which is expected to continue for some time, 
it is essential that every encouragement should be 
given to all the collieries to raise more coal and 
for that purpose adequate facilities should be 
made available to the collieries. 


The Committee understand that a large number 
of collieries do not have at present adequate 
siding facilities and it seems to be necessary that 
Railways should earmark every year sufficient 
sums for the construction of colliery sidings 
on the recommendation of proper authorities. 
For the guidance of these recommending autho- 
rities, the Railway Board might provide that 
any colliery raising coal beyond a certain mini- 
mum quantity, to be fixed at a figure not un- 
reasonably high, would qualify for getting siding 
facilities upto the pitmouth. Collieries raising 
less than the minimum quantity would get siding 
facility upto a point which is as near to the pit- 
mouth as is possible. In any case, siding faci- 
lities should readily be available to all the collie- 
ries and construction of siding should be under- 
taken without any delay after an application for 
the same has been submitted. The Committee 
understand that under the existing system delay 
takes place in the grant of siding accommoda- 
tion to collieries and in a number of cases such 
siding accommodation is not even granted. To- 
gether with the extension of siding facilities and 
construction of new ones more engine power 
should also be made available. It is agreed on 
all hands that the introduction of more efficient 
means of production through mechanization of 
the mines is necessary to increase the production 
of coal, but it would be futile for the collieries 
to invest large sum of money on costly machinery 
and plant for the purpose of increasing produc- 


tion until they are assured of a steady supply of 
wagons. Even now many collieries are equipped 
with modern machinery and their economical 
working will largely depend on the sufficiency of 
wagon supply. 


So long as there is a shortage of wagons, the 
allotment should be made in such a manner that 
the number of wagons short supplied to collieries 
on any one date are made up on the next day. 
Steps should also be taken to put a stop to the 
heavy pilferage of coal in transit from open wagons 
and the possibilities of providing covered wagons 
that can be loaded by mechanical loading plant 
should be fully investigated. 


5. Raising costs—The Committee understand 
that few coal cutters have been installed during 
the last ten years. Wherever they have been 
used they have proved to be more or less suc- 
cessful, but there is often a shortage of proper 
trained personnel and spare parts. It is there- 
fore desirable that the Government should open 
training centres at convenient places where the 
mistries for coal cutting, foremen, etc., can be 
trained. With the availability of spare parts 
and trained technical personnel, the tendency for 
increased mechanisation, which is already dis- 
cernible, will gather momentum, 


6. Railway coal reguirements.—The railways are 
the largest consumers of coal in the country but 
as they generally purchase the best quality coal, 
the advantage goes only to a few selected collie- 
ries. Moreover, as already stated before, the 
reserves of metallurgical coking coal in India are 
limited, and it is necessary that this quality of 
coal should be conserved in the interest of the 
country. It is also necessary that the Railways 
should explore the possibility of evolving new 
types of boilers in their engines which can consume 
even the inferior quality of coal. This will mean 
a great saving in the consumption of metallur- 
gical coal and at the same time the purchases of 
the Railways would be evenly distributed 
amongst all types of collieries. 


7. Miscellaneous.—The course of events during 
the war has clearly shown the migratory nature 
of the colliery labour is a great unstabilising 
factor in the coal industry. It is possible to 
check this migratory tendency to a large extent 
by providing him with better amenities like good 
housing conditions, adequate medical aid, suffi- 
cient consumer goods and a minimum standard 
of education. With higher expenditure by the 
State on social welfare of the colliery labour and 
the sums available from the Coal Mines Welfare 
Fund, it is hoped that it will be possible to raise 
the standard of living of the workers in the coal- 
fields. The State should not only introduce 
compulsory primary education in the coal mi- 
ning areas but should also offer better facilities 
for the technical training of the workers and 
thus help in raising their efficiency. 


The Committee trust that the views expressed 
above will receive Government’s careful consi- 


deration. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE IT 
I 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Question No. 1.—The Committee consider that 
the coal industry being a key industry should 
be included in the list of the subjects under the 
jurisdiction of the Central Government who should 
enact legislation to that effect at an early date. 
The experience during the war and the require- 
ments of reconstruction and development of India 
as a whole necessitate a central policy with 
regard to the future development of the coal 
industry. Added to this, the Central Govern- 
ment own large mines and are one of the biggest 
coal producers in the country. They are also 
the biggest coal consumers, as the owners of 
railways. Furthermore, the Central Government 
as the owner of State Railways will be in a better 
position to deal with the difficulties connected 
with the transport of coal which constitute a 
serious problem at present. The Government 
of India’s statement regarding their future in- 
dustrial policy also mentions that most of the in- 
dustries, such as Sugar, Cotton, Textile, Cement, 
Paper, etc., would be centralised. It is, therefore, 
felt that division of responsibility in regard to 
the Coal Mining Industry between the Provinces 
and Central will not be in the national interest 


Question No. 2.—The Committee agree that 
there should be one Central Government Depart- 
ment dealing with all questions pertaining to the 
coal industry. They also agree that a depart- 
ment should be created under a Member of Hii 
Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive Council to 
deal with all questions relating to minerals and 
mines, including coal. 


Further, the Committee suggest that an Advi- 
sory Board with representatives of all the interests 
viz., the Government , the Industry, the Trade, 
and consumers, should be formed to advise the 
Government on all points connected with the coal 
industry. 


{I 
Economics oF THE CoaL INDUSTRY 
Structural Organisation of the Industry 


Question No. 3.—The Committee do not consi- 
der the structure of the units of production in 
the coal industry to be unsatisfactory except for 
the fact that certain class of producers have fol- 
lowed policies which have not been in the best 
interest of the industry. For instance, the col- 
lieries owned and operated by railways, enjoying 
certain exclusive privileges regarding siding and 
yard facilities as also wagon allotments, have 
resorted to unhealthy competition and price cut- 
ting and generally succeeded in bringing down 
the prices to uneconomic levels. This develop- 
ment has had unwholesome effects on the industry 
as a whole. In the first place, adequate wages 
cannot be provided for the miners, without which 
the supply of settled and contented labour force, 
anessentail condition for a stabilised industry 


camnot be ensured. Secondly, it also involves 
waste of national resources, for, in order to reduce 
costs in conformity with the prevailing prices, 
the mining operations have to be confined only 
to good quality coal and to that portion of the 
mines which can be operated with minimum costs. 


Question No. 4.—The Committee are of the 
opinion that the system of Managing Agents has 
not outlived its usefulness and should be conti- 
nued. In the absence of a fully developed bank- 
ing system in India, the system of Managing 
Agents renders invaluable help to the collieries 
in securing the necessary financial assistance in 
an easy and. expeditious manner. Managing 
Agents, with their larger organisation, bigger 
resources and the higher technical advice which 
is available to them, are in a position to manage 
the collieries better than individual concerns, 
Further, Managing Agents with their varied 
experience of the working of different individual 
industries would be able to play an important 
part in the future development of the Coal 
industry. 


Question No. 5.—The Committee do not consi- 
der close alliance between units of coal produc- 
tion and the consuming interests to be healthy 
factors from the point of view of prices and wages 
for the reasons stated in answer to Question No. 3. 


Question No. 6.-—This is covered by the reply 
to Question No. 3. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


Question No. 7.—The Committee do not consider 
it advisable to disturb the existing mineral rights 
as they apprehend that acquisition of private 
rights will create enormous difficulties and dis- 
locate the present structure of industry. Fur- 
ther, the Committee do not consider it necessary 
for the Government to interfere with the so-called 
unilateral, but which are really bi-lateral, provi- 
sions in existing leases. Without disturbing the 
existing leases and without interfering with the 
rights of private transactions, legislature may 
enact such laws as may be deemed necessary to 
check dissipation of coal resources. 


Question No. 8.—The Committee are not in 
favour of the Government undertaking adminis- 
tration of coal bearing properties on behalf of the 
owners. The experience of State management 
of commercial ventures so far has not been happy 
and, therefore, the desired result is not likely to 
be achieved by the State taking over the adminis- 
tration of the coal bearing properties. 


Question No. 9.--The Committee are opposed 
to the Government enacting legislation autho- 
rising State control over the power to lease coal-- 
bearing fields. The Committee apprehend that 
such control besides involving delay would lead 
to corruption and, therefore, suggest that private 
transactions in respect of leases should continue. 
They have however, no objection to the State 
enacting such legislation which might be consi- 
dered necessary for the purpose of conserving the 
coal resources of the country. 


Question No. 10.—The Committee are opposed 
to the State taking over the ownership of the 
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Coal Industry in this country. They would 
reiterate that hitherto the experience of State 
management and State ownership of commercial 
ventures has been far from encouraging and it 
is very doubtful that State ownership would help 
the development: of the coal industry. In this 
connection, it might be interesting to note that 
coal production in the U.K. started decreasing 
steadily ever since Government took the control 
of the mines and this downward trend is conti- 
nuing instead of being arrested after the extension 
of Government control to the actual ownership 
of the collieries. | Moreover, state ownership 
generally leads to higher production costs which 
Indian industries can ill afford at the present 
stage of their development. India’s indus- 
trialisation depends to a very large extent on the 
proper utilisation of her power resources, inclu- 
ding coal. The need to follow a cautious policy 
in this matter cannot, therefore, be overempha- 
sised, for any hasty measure, which would tend 
to dislocate the working of the coal industry, 
would jeopardize the industrial future of the 
country. 


The Committee are also opposed to the Gov- 
ernment exercising control over production and 
distribution of ‘coal. These points have been 
further dealt with in subsequent answers. 


FINANCE 


Question No. 11.—The coal industry passed 
through a serious depression during 1923-30, during 
which period even with a constantly rising, coal 
consumption, coal prices registered a sharp and 
continuous decline. This process continued till 
1936 and even at the outbreak of world war TI 
coal prices were too low. In the absence of an 
adequate return fresh capital was not forthcoming 
Procurement of capital becomes further difficult 
for the collieries in view of the fact that the 
collieries are wasting assets. Consequently, col- 
lieries have not been able to obtain finance for 
modernising their equipment and technique by 
installing modern machinery. The Committee 
suggest that to overcome this difficulty, the Go- 
vernment should advance loan to those collieries 
which desire to instal modern equipment at low 
rate of interest. 


Question No. 12.—The Committee agree that 
over-capitalisation is detrimental to the stability 
of the Industry. Over-capitalisation may be 
due to two reasons. It may be due to either 
floatation of new companies with too large a 
capital or due to installation of plant and machi- 
nery at inflated costs. Over-capitalisation due 
to the second reason has been partially remedied 
by granting to the industry special depreciation 
for the purpose of taxation. The Committee, 
however, feel that to make this concession effec- 
tive, the Government should not insist on the 
present time limit that these would operate only 
till March, 1950, but should allow special depre- 
ciation on all plants and machinery which have 
been certified and for which orders have 
placed. 


PRODUCTION 


Question No. 13.—The Committee admit that 
the output per head of the Indian Coal Industry 
is lower than that of other countries. They under- 
stand that it is only 0-2 to 6-6 ton per head 
in India as against the high figure of 2.1 tons per 
head in the U.K. and even higher in the U.S.A, 
Regarding the ratio of cost of coal per ton to 
the wages, the Committee would point 
out that conditions in different mines vary consi- 
derably and as such it is not possible to indicate 
any representative figure in this behalf. 


Question No. 14.-The Committee suggest that 
the following methods should be employed to 
improve the output of Indian coal mining labour, 


(a) Mechanisation. 


(0) Better arrangement for circulation of 
tubs. 


(c) Better haulages, haulage roads, ete. 


(2) Improvement in the health and standard 
of living of miners. 


This would depend on several factors. In 
the first place, the wages should not be allowed 
to fall below the economic level and at the same 
time the miner should be educated with a view 
to improving his standard of living. Arrange- 
ments should be made for the supply of cheap 
consumer goods which would go a long way in 
creating a desire for more amenities of life. 
Similarly, their standard of health should be rai- 
sed by creating in them a taste for better type 
of food. The present cut in the cereal ration is 
likely to effect the health of the miners adversely, 
and therefore, it is suggested that efforts should 
be made to restore the rations to the previous 
level. Steps should also be taken to wean the 
miners from their drinking habit. 


Question No. 15.—-The Committee do not consi- 


‘der that the system of coal raising contractors 


tends to improve output. They also do not consi- 
der that this system should result in unsystematic 
mining methods provided proper supervision 
and controls are exercised by the management. 


Question No, 16.—-With State assistance in 
obtaining machinery, railway sidings and ade- 
quate labour, the Industry should be able to 
make up the deficiency between the demand and 
supply. It is learnt that some collieries are 
compelled to restrict their output, due to lack 
of sufficient loading accommodation and proper 
siding facilities. 


The Committee suggest that the following 
methods should be employed to increase the out- 
put: 


(a) By opening New Coal Fields. 
(6) By developing and enlarging existing coa) 
fields. 


(c) By giving railway facilities for sidings. | 
and regular wagon allotments, At 
present the trarsport bottleneck is most 
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serious and without considerable im- 
provement thereof it would not be possi- 
ble to relieve the existing shortage. 


(d) By importing mining machinery and re- 
sorting to mechanisation. 


(ec) By ensuring a supply of stable and heal- 
thy labour. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


Question No. 17.—-The Committee are opposed 
to the formation of a Centra) Marketing Agency 
under the Government aegis. They do not 
consider that Government interference in the 
actual marketing of coal would be conducive 
to the best interests of the industry. If, however, 
it is found necessary the industry may form a 
Central Marketing Agency on a voluntary basis. 
The Committee consider the present system of 
price fixation to be satsifactory and are of opinion 
that prices should be fixed according to the 
quality of coal. 


Question No. 18.—The Committee consider that 
a complete analysis of all qualities of Indian coal 
is essential before any attempt is made to regu- 
late the use of different coals for different pur- 
poses. The Committee further suggest that 
there is need for intensive research work to find 
out as to which quality of coal would suit a 
particular industry best. 


Question No. 19.—It is suggested that to start 
with, regulation might be confined to certain 
class of consumers, particularly railways, whose 
requirements are highest. The Committee fur- 
ther feel that the railways should be asked to 
accept lower grades of coal and suitable locomo- 
tives should be designed for that purpose. 


Question No. 20,_-The Committee are of the 
opinion that the responsibility for despatching 
the right quality of coal to a particular consu- 
mer should be that of the colliery management. 
Disputes in this subject can be settled, as in the 
past, direct between the seller and buyer. 


Question No. 21.—-The Committee consider that 
this matter requires a detailed survey and exami- 
nation at expert level. 


TRANSPORT 


Question No. 22.—The distribution of coal from 
the different producing centres is being regulated 
at present to some extent, but any rigid regula- 
tion in normal times appears to be unnecessary. 
Further, it is felt that on grounds of quality 
alone regulation would, probably, be difficult 
to enforce, particularly in view of the fact that 
the tendency is more and more towards specia- 
lised plants which can work only with a parti- 
cular grade of coal. 


Question No. 23.—The Committee do not consi- 
der that the suggestion of pooling of railway 
freights to keep prices of coal at various centres 
at the same level is practicable. On the contrary, 
this would upset the location of these industries, 
which have been established near the coal field 
to take advantage of proximity to the coal 
fields, as they would be required to pay higher 
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prices for coal only to provide coal at a lower 
cost to the outlaying industries. This, in their 
opinion would be unfair. 

Question No. 24.--The Committee are in agree- 
ment with the principle of differential freight 
for different qualities of coal and suggest that a 
lower freight should be charged for lower grade 
of coal to encourage their consumption, 


Question No, 25.—The Committee are of opi- 
nion that freight rates for coal should be deter- 
mined in accordance with the principle of ‘what 
the traffic can bear’’? 

Question No. 26.—The Committee are in favour 
of reduced freight rates for train loads of coal. 
consigned to one consumer, 

Question No. 27.—The Committee are of opi- 
nion that route restrictions should be avoided as 
they are apt to create serious difficulties both for 
producers and consumers. There are a number 
of stations where these route restrictions are 
applied from time to time. 

Question No. 28.—-The Committee are in agree- 
ment with the suggestion that there should be 
a common pool of wagons for the Hast Indian 
Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway, operated 
by a central body. This would result in efficient 
distribution of wagons and would save handling, 
shunting, marshalling of wagons and congestion 
of goods and would, therefore, facilitate move- 
ment of wagons. 


Prick AND PROFITS 


Question No. 29.—The Committee feel that 
price stabilisation is absolutely necessary for the 
future prosperity of the coal industry and, there- 
fore, do not consider that the return to free com- 
petition would be desirable as it would result 
in price cutting and lowering of prices beyond 
the economic level. The Committee have already 
suggested in their answer to Question No. 17 
that the present system of price fixation is satis- 
factory and should be continued. 


Question No. 30.—The Committee do not consi- 
der that price stabilisation can be achieved by 
only controlling prices of coal to be supplied to 
State Railways and Iron and Steel companies. 


Question No. 31,—See answers to Question Nos. . 
17 and 29. 

Question No. 32.—The Committee are of opi- 
nion that the difference in prices F.O.R. Colliery 
siding or loaded in trucks between the different 
grades of coal as classified under Colliery Control 
Order is satisfactory and should be propor- 
tionately the same with any reduction in prices 
of the various grades of coal. 

Question No. 33.—The Committee consider 
that the prices should be on the basis of the 
cost of production and in doing so the Govern- 
ment should always take into account cost of 
production of marginal collieries. With regard 
to profit margin to be allowed, the Committee 
are of opinion that adequate consideration should 
be given to the peculiar circumstances of the coal 
industry, that is, that a colliery is a wasting 
asset and that coal mining is a dangerous and 
uncertain business. Consideration should also 
be given to the fact that coal is in short supply 
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and adequate profit margin is necessary to provide 
incentive for raising output. 


Question No. 34.—The Committee feel that 
there is no need for controlling middleman’s 
commission. The present commission might 
appear excessive but the Committee feel that 
as soon as the existing control is removed, and 
there is a free competition amongst the middle- 
men the rate of commission would come down 
considerably. The reason for the present high 
rate of commission is that the Controller is gene- 
rally reluctant to allow any change in the mid- 
dlemen and the consumer has to take supplies 
through the fixed middlemen. Moreover, the 
conditions both in regard to output and trans- 
port of coal are abnormal and, therefore, rate 
of commission is slightly higher. 


TAXATION 


Question No. 35.—The Committee consider that 
the coal industry suffers from unduly heavy and 
multiple cesses and taxation. The Committee 
in their answer to Question 12 have already drawn 
attention to the provision of insufficient depre- 
ciation to meet the present high cost of plant, 
machinery, building and development. 


Here the Committee wish to invite attention 
to the problem of assessment particularly in 
Bengal of road cess based on profits. Its. rate 
in Bengal is -/1/- in the rupee on profits and in 
Bihar it is -/1- /in the rupee on profits plus a cess 
on despatches. It will be admitted that in 
times of falling prices it wéighs heavy on the 
collieries. Further, the fact that the cess is not 
allowed as a charge against profits for the pur- 
pose of calculating income-tax, it causes | addi- 
tional hardship. They further feel that the collec- 
tion of cess should be on despatches instead of 
on profits, as that would simplify calculation and 
at the same time ensure a fixed income. 


Further, the Committee wish to suggest, in thi® 
connection, that provision should be made fo" 
an amortization of mineral rights as a charg® 
against profits for tax purposes. The Govern- 
ment would appreciate the need for allowing 
the collieries for building reserves for the deve- 
lopment and working the lower seams. It is 
well-known that India’s shallow coal seams are 
becoming exhausted and it is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary to work the deeper seams. The 
Committee, therefore, suggest that the Govern- 
ment should grant a special rate of depreciation 
on mineral rights to enable the collieries to build 
adequate reserves. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
POLICIES 


Question No. 36.—India has hitherto exported 
coalto Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Philippines, China, 
Egypt, the Middle East and the Mediterranian. 
The Committee ‘consider that the Government 
might take steps through international agree- 
ments to guarantee regular exports to those 
markets. Exports should, however, be allowed 
when the production is in excess of the internal 
demand. Further, only non-metallurgical coal 
should be exported. 


Question No. 37.,—India’s implementing of In- 
ternational Labour Conventions in respect of 
colliery labour has raised the cost of production. 
It has, also, raised the standard of living of the 
colliery labour. 


Tit 


CONSERVATION OF Higu GRADE METALLURGICAL 
CoaL 


Question Nos. 45 and 46.—In view of the limited 
resources of high grade metallurgical coal, the 
Committee are of opinion that its use should 
be restricted to the Iron and Steel Industries 
and other metallurgical works. 


Question No. 47.-The Committee are of opi- 
nion that restriction should be enforced by legis- 
lation and that metallurgical coal should not be 
used for purposes other than metallurgical works. 


Question No. 48.—The Committee do not consi- 
der that the enforcement of the above restric- 
tion would lead to a reduction in the output of 
such coal, as the existing steel works which are 
expected to expand and the new steel works 
which are under Government’s consideration will 
consume all the coal that will be produced. More- 
over, some of the existing collieries might have 
reached exhaustion point and their further opera- 
tion might not be on economic proposition. 


CONSERVATION OF Higo GRADE STEzAM CoAL 


Question Nos. 51 & 52.—The Committee consi- 
der that there is need for conserving high grade 
steam coal. High grade steam coal should only 
be, used for steam raising purposes where low 
grade coal is fouad to be unsuitable by the 
industry. 


Question No. 53.—The Commititee are opposed to 
the State taking over the ownership of high 
grade steam coal. 


CONSERVATION GENERALLY 


Question No, 54.—As a result of depillaring, 
enforcement of the Rules under the Indian Mines 
Act and improvement of technique in pillar 
cutting there has been some increase in the 
percentage of extraction of coal in India. It 
is, however, difficult to give the exact percentage, 


Question No. 55.—It is felt that universal appli- 
cation of stowing might be helpful in securing 
the maximum extraction of coal, but it is sugges- 
ted that the State should bear the major share 
of expenditure in regard to stowing to enable 
collieries of all grades to derive the maximum 
benefit from stowing. 


Question No. 57.—As mentioned in reply to 
question No, 55, universal application of stowing 
for all grades of coal is necessary both for safety 
and conservation purposes. The Coal Mines 
Stowing Board have in the past concentrated on 


safety measures and it is desirable that greater 
attention should be paid to conservation of coal 
and major portion of the cost of stowing should 
be borne by the Government, if stowing is inten- 
ded to assist all collieries, 


Question No. 58.—The Government should 

deliver sand to all collieries at fixed prices irres- 
pective of their situation, and from the point of 
view of conservation, sand should be supplied at 
as cheap a rate as possible. As a matter of fact, 
the Government might consider the desirability of 
delivering sand for stowing purposes free of cost. 
The system, prevalent at present is not encoura- 
ging. The amount granted to the various col- 
ieries by the Government for stowing purposes 
is not enough to meet the total requirements of 
the collieries. The collieries which are very near 
to the river-beds can alone take advantage of the 
existing system. The Government should also 
acquire rights for sand quarries if that is consi- 
dered necessary. 


Question No. 62.—In reply to this question 
the Committee would invite attention to the 
pamphlet “Industrialisation through Electrifica- 
tion of the Railways” written by Sir Padamji P. 
Ginwala, a member of the Committee of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce. The Committee of the 
Chamber trust that the views of Sir Padanji 
will be carefully considered by the Coal Fields 
Committee also. For ready reference a copy-.of 
the pamphlet is enclosed. It will be noted that 
Sir Padamji has made out a p'ima facie case for 
the immediate electrification of those sections 
of the E.I.R. and the B.N.R. which are within 
a radius of 150 to 200 miles of the coal fields of 
Bengal and Bihar. The views of Sir Padamji 
have been summarised in the pamphlet on pages 
58 to 62. The Committee would, however, like 
to observe that the work of supplying electricity 
to country side should preferably be entrusted 
to a special company in which the Central or 
local Government, concerned may have finan- 
cial interests and the supply of electricity to the 
country side should be under their auspices so 
that it could be regulated in the general inter- 
ests of the country as a whole. 


Question No. 54.,—For the future development 
of the Chemical industry in India, the develop- 
ment of the coal tar industry is essential. The 
Committee understand that the Tar Distillation 
industry in its present stage is not able to meet 
the full requirement of the essential chemicals. 
On the development of the coal-tar distillation 
industry also depends the successful production 
of various products like synthetic drugs, dyes, 
plastics, rayon and many fine chemicals. Further 
India’s requirements of some of the essential 
coal-tar chemicals will, to a large extent, be met 
from the recovery of the bye-products from 
coke-oven gases and coal-tar produced at pre- 
sent. It is, further, suggested that investiga- 
tion should be made with a view to obtaining 
larger quantities of coal-tar and its bye-products 
from Indian coal by adopting low-temperature 
carbonisation and other advanced techniques 
evolved in foreign countries. In view of the 
above, the Committee consider that there is a 
special case for the development of coal-tar dis- 
tillation industry in India, as, apart from meeting 
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India’s requirements of essential coal-tar chemi- 
cals and synthetic products, it will also go a long 
way towards supplementing the supply of petro- 
leum and other natural gases of which there is 
a shortage in the country. 


VI 
MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 


Question No. 67.—The Committee are of opi- 
nion that grants of prospective licenses and 
leases for short periods is not in the best interest 
of the industry because it is felt that it encourages 
the leases to resort to harmful methods of ex- 
traction and to work the mining properties with 
a short-term of view to derive maximum profits 
within the time stipulated. It is, therefore, 
suggested that the period of leases and prospec- 
tive licences should be long enough to give the 
lessees and enduring interest in the mining pro- 
perties and encourage them to equip the collie- 
ries with modern machineries and equipments. 


Question No. 70.—The Committee consider that 
uneconomic colliery holdiags are not desirable in 
national interest and should not be allowed to 
continue. Such holdings should be merged with 
other collieries to make the holdings economic. 
This would ensure maximum output of coal with 
minimum loss. 


Question No. 71,—The Committee agree that 
suitable legislation should be enacted to ensure 
that the areas of leases in future are of proper | 
economic size. In addition, at the time of the 
execution of leases it should be borne in mind 
that natural underground barriers such as out- 
erops, faults,.or dikes are fixed as frontiers. 


VIL: 
OPENING oF New Coau-FIELDS 


No comment, 


VIII 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Question No. 74.—-In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, a Central Organisation would have the 
advantage in working over the various Commit- 
tees existing, now, because then a co-ordinated 
centralised policy can be evolved and followed 
by the Central Organisation in respect of matters 
pertaining to the coal industry as a whole. The 
composition of the Committee should be deter- 
mined in consultation with the coal industry 
and trade. 


Question No. 75.—The Committee consider that 
unification of the multiple bodies dealing with 
utility and health services in coal fields is essen- 
tial and this in turn should be amalgamated with 
the Central statutory body mentioned above. 


Oral evidence of Messrs. Karamchand Thapar 
and L. N. Birla, representing the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta. 


The Chamber consists of about 350 members 
‘epresenting practically all interests, ¢.g., jute, 
paper, coal, textiles, steel, railways, ete. 


Maintenance of the export trade is desirable 
but not at the expense of the internal market. 
In any case, there should be a ban on the export 
xf metallurgical coal. 


The present shortage of coal supplies is tem- 
yorary and the country’s requirements, taking 
nto account also the projected industrialisation 
wrogramme, can be met without much difficulties 
if adequate facilities, such as machinery, are 
nade available to the industry. 


Railways will need to greatly increase their 
‘olling stock to cope with peak demands, but 
here should be no increase in freight rates on 
his account. Freight rates on coal are no doubt 
ess as compared with the rates for other commo- 
lities, but as it is a basic commodity, it deserves 
urther concessions, e.g. a reduction of rates in the 
ff season. Every possible facility should be 
fforded for industrialisation and coal, as being 
he main source of power, should be made avail. 
ble as cheaply as possible, but not by reducing 
he price of coal to an uneconomic level as 
appened in the early thirties. 


Siding facilities are not adequate at present, 
t is not possible to prescribe a minimum output 
o qualify a colliery for a siding ; the policy should 
e a liberal one which would take into account 
ae need for development of coal production and 
he plans made therefore and not based only on 
he present output of a colliery. Collieries that 
uise a particular quantity should have siding 
ight up to pithead where as in the case of col- 
eries raising less than a specified quantity, the 
iding need not go up to pithead. The fact 
aat the output of a colliery is low should not 
lone debar it from this concession as it may be 
ble to raise more and improve otherwise also, 
iven additional facilities. It will be advanta- 
eous if application for siding facilities are con- 
dered by an independent body in which the 
ailways and the industry are represented ; this 
ody should consider whether a colliery is of 
30nomic size or not. A factor which should be 
\ken into consideration is the nearness of a 
plliery from main or branch lines, Ifa colliery is 
ery close, it should be granted a siding even 
rough the output may be low. But this is not 
) say that the size of a colliery should be entirely 
‘nored ; size and output are important, but they 
10uld be considered alongside potentialities of 
svelopment. The uneconomic nature of a 
dliery cannot be judged by its size only and a 
irly detailed examination will be necessary in 
ich case to decide this question. 


Small collieries have frequently experienced 
ifficulties in obtaining finance. In the past, 
anks have suffered losses over advances to small 
lieries and since then have been reluctant to 
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provide facilities. There is need, therefore, for 
Government assistance to small collieries in the 
matter of finance. 


Industry would be willing to contribute towards 
establishment of training centres or schools for 
the benefit of labour and mechanics. It seems 
erroneous to suggest that education may lead 
to the desertion of the miners to other occupa- 
tions. 


The wages of labour have sometimes fallen 
below the economic level and it is desirable to 
guard against this by the fixation of a minimum 
wage. 


The Managing Agency system has worked 
satisfactorily. Managing Agents do no doubt 
control several other interests, but this does not 
necessarily lead to a conflict of loyalties or in- 
terests ; the coal industry not only does not suffer, 
in consequence, but production and consumption 
become more assured. Competition is, of course, . 
restricted, but the system has helped in the 
development of national resources particularly 
in the initial stages and the criticisms hitherto 
made against Managing Agents are completely 
unjustified. 


Consuming interests (¢.g. steel and cement) 
should be permitted to own their collieries 
without any limitation as to the extent of the 
holdings save in regard to metallurgical coal ; 
as to this, the steel companies should not be al- 
lowed to acquire properties out of proportion to 
their requirements over a reasonably long period. 


In view of the inefficient working of the railway 
collieries, they should be closed down or handed 
over to private concerns for exploitation. In 
any case, the Chamber is against Government en- 
terprise in the coal industry. The railways 
should get the supplies from the market and there 
should be no difficulty in this so long as the prices 
are controlled by a Statutory Board and are 
maintained at an economic level. The failure of 
market collieries in the past over railway con- 
tracts was due largely to the overloading of a 
few collieries. 


A Central Marketing Agency exists in the case of 
cement and partly sugar, but the case of coal is 
different as there is variation in the cost of pro- 
duction, qualities, prices, grades, etc. There is, 
however, probably no objection to a voluntary 
agency of this sort in the coal industry. 


The period of a prospecting licence should be 
at least 3 to 5 years and of a mining lease 100 
years. 


It is not desirable that the development of new 
coalfields and the opening up of new collieries 
should be controlled by Government ; _ the 
present restriction under which the permission of 
the Coal Commissioner must be obtained before 
new collieries are opened should be discontinued. 
The Chamber is, of course, opposed to the open- 
ing of uneconomic units particularly those em- 
ploying the scientific methods of working. But 
it is not necessary to set up a licensing authority 
to ensure proper working ; the conditions under 
which new collieries should be opened should be 
laid down and subject to these conditions being 
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omplied with, there should be no interference by 
rovernment. In the event of continued bad 
vorking, there may be a case for the State taking 
ver a colliery, but this should be a matter for 
lecision by a Statutory Board on which all in- 
erests will be represented. As to the leasing of 
‘oal bearing areas, no control either by Govern- 
nent or by the Statutory Board should be neces- 
ary. 

It is not necessary for Government to assume 
ower to prevent over-capitalisation ; the share- 
iolders of a company can, or should be left to, 
ook after their interests. 


Price and regulation of the use of coal could be 
‘ontrolled, but there should be no control over 
listribution. The first two can be maintained with- 
rut necessarily adopting the third. In the determi- 
ation of price, profit should be based on the 
‘ost of production and not on the capital in- 
rested by a company. 


If prices are fixed, there is perhaps no place 
or middlemen so far as big collieries are con- 
erned ; but they will continue to be useful to 
maller collieries by performing dual functions, 
S at present, towards the collieries and the con- 
umers and financing the smaller collieries if 
equired. 

If the present structure of the industry is 
lefective, the existing leases stand in the way of 
onservation, and if there are other difficulties 
hat are responsible for the dissipation of coal 


aserves, the matter should be left to be dealt _ 


rith by the Statutory Board, subject to the 
ondition that, if possible, existing leases, and 
rivate transaction are not disturbed. The 
tate through this Board should intervene to 
ut matters right short of acquiring or operating 
sal properties. 


Written EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE UPPER 
INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORKE. 


Questionnaire IT. 


Question 18.—Reference is made to the com- 
lete regulation of the use of different coals for 
ifferent purposes and on the lines of war-time 
ractice. It is considered that the complete 
igulation of different coals for different purposes 
resents a very strong case indeed. Such re- 
alation should not only be possible on the lines 
[ war-time practice but should be compulsory. 
oal distributed correctly to the best advantage 
ould result in the conservation both of coal and 
‘ansport, 


Equipment should be provided in order to 
rable a complete analysis of all Indian coals 
sing conducted at frequent and regular intervals. 
aking and coking qualities should also be de- 
xrmined when routine tests are conducted. 


Question 21.—It is recommended that coal 
reening be inaugurated at all the Indian coal 
ines. Slack coal should be capable of passing 
rough a 3” diameter ring including ‘ fines’ 
iamely everything under 4”), mainly suitable for 
alverised fuel firing. Coal for mechanical sto- 


ker firing should all pass through a1” diamet 
ring with approximately 20 per cent to 25 p 
cent fines. Rubble should be passed through 
2” OR 3” diameter ring according to consumer 
requirements and should be reasonably _ fr: 
from dust. Steam coal should comprise ¢ 
grades above 3” diameter mesh but not ‘ run 
mine ’. 

Question 61.—Pulverised fuel firing provides 
means of utilising slack coal. Low grade co 
may also be used but it is not economical 1 
transport low grade coal over long distances ar 
high ash content coal should not be used f 
pulverised fuel firing. 


Question 62.—Movement of high ash conte: 
coal to be used in plant remotely situated from 
coal mine is considered to be uneconomic ar 
also a waste of transport. Low grade coal mig 
be used to advantage in areas adjacent to co 


mines and the incombustible residue utilised f 


stowing ’ disused mines. 


Oral evidence of-— 


(1) Mr. P. D. Singhania representing Mess 
J. K, Industries Ltd., Cawnpore. 


(2) Mr. D. May Arrindell representing Mess 
Upper India Chamber of Commer 
Cawnpore and Employers’ Associ 
tion of Northern India, Cawnpore a: 


(3) Mr. T. A. Bull representing Mess 

British India Corpn. Ltd., Cawnpc 

By request, all the three representatives we 
examined together. 


Regulation of Use. 


Mr. Arrindell agreed that there was need i 
the regulation of the use of coal, the differe 
qualities of coal being definitely allocated to t 
requirements of various industries. Two cc 
siderations should be taken into account in t. 
matter — 


(1) as far as practicable, the despatch 
high-ash coals over long distan 
should be avoided, and 


(27) subject to that, the attempt should be 
stimulate the use of lower grades 
coal, in view of the need for co 
serving the limited resources of h: 
quality coals in India. 


Regulation of use is possible and it is rec 
nised that this would involve control over be 
‘use and distribution ; indirectly, a control of ¢ 
production would also be necessary so as to « 


‘sure that adequate quantities, and no more, of 


various grades are produced to meet the kno 
demand. 


While controlled distribution was essential, 
was not certain that a Central Marketing Age 
was needed, Perhaps the analogy of sugar mi 
be adopted the output of a factory is placec 
one or more of the 26 or 28 grades fixed (wl 


_also determined the prices that may be chars 


and the output from various zones is assignec 
different areas of the country. In the case 
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coal, if the requirements of an industry are deter- 
mined and the quality of coal from various mines 
fixed, it might be possible to allocate the output 
of a colliery or collieries to an industry requiring 
their output. In further discussion, however, 
Mr. Arrindell recognised the limitations of his 
scheme and agreed that the authority controlling 
distribution should provide the machinery, but 
at no extra cost to the consumer, which will link a 
consumer with a colliery producing the type of 
coal needed. This, in effect, is the Marketing 
Agency envisaged. But the present type of 
middleman in the coal trade is certainly un- 
desirable. 


Whatever control is necessary over production, 
distribution and marketing must be exercised by 
one single central authority, principally com- 
posed of Government representatives. 


Mr. Singhania recognised the need for regu- 
lating the use of coal and ensuring that a con- 
sumer gets the type of coal best suited for his 
needs. For this purpose, there should bea care- 
ful study of the coal requirements of the various 
industries and thereafter supply should conform 
to optimum needs. 


As a matter of fact, it is even desirable that 
in the establishment of industries in future, 
attention should be paid to, and some control 
exercised over, the type of coal and the type of 
boiler or power plant to be used, so as to elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, the consumption of high 
grade coal, which is in short supply. For the 
same reason the sitting of industry so as to enable 
the utilisation of hydro-electric power should 
be encouraged, and if necessary enforced Hven 
railways might utilise hydro-electric power for 
traction purposes. Even if coal raisings and 
transport improve, and more coal can be made 
available to the consumers, this policy should 
be adhered to in the interests of conservation 
of coal and rationalisation of industry. Neces- 
sary powers in all these matters should be taken 
by Government. 


Messrs. Arrindell and Bull were in full 
agreement with these views but Mr. Bull added 
that in regulating the use of coal there would 
have to be a system of grading, as for export 
coal. For the extra benefit consumers will 

derive from this, they will be glad to pay. 


SEASONAL DEMANDS AND STACKING 


Mr, Singhania, dealing with the question of 
the seasonal variations in the movement of coal, 
stated that complications arose primarily because 
of the coal requirements of seasonal factories (such 
as ginning factories) as opposed to perennial 
factories. The attempt should be to send coal 
throughout the year to both seasonal and peren- 
nial factories, as this would even out wagon 
demand. If stacking by consumers is necessary, 
in consequence, this should be undertaken. As 
a matter of fact, stacking was quite common 
before the war and as much as 6 months’ require- 
ments used to be held in stock. There should be 


no difficulty in stacking 3 to 4 months’ require- 
ments ; this could be done either by individnal 
consumers themselves orona pooled central 
storage basis by the various consumers ata place. 
Mr. Arrindcll agreed with the foregoing views. 


Ratt FactuuiTies 


As regards rail transport, Mr. Singhania thought 
that the wagons available for transporting coal 
should be increased and that these wagons 
should be used exclusively for coat movements. 
Mr. Bull mentioned that in the U.K. wagons 
are so set apart for coal but it was explained 
that this practice is now being gradually 
abandoned. Mr. Singhania agreed that, if the 
provision of the above additional facilities 
necessitated an increase in coal freiglc rates, it 
would have to be cheerfully accepted, though 
he thought that the extra outlay will pay for 
itself without any enhancement of rates. 


On the question of pilferage and short delivery 
of coal, Mr. Singhania was of the view that, as 
public carriers, the Railways should bear full 
responsibility. Once this is done, he was sure 
the Railways will take effective steps for preven- 
ting or minimising pilferage. If the assumption 
of this responsibility necessitated the charging 
of a small premium, it would be acceptable, but 
the present disparity between owner’s risk and 
railway risk rates was so great that it was a posi- 
tive discouragement to the booking of coal at 
railway risk. If the disparity cannot be removed, 
freight should be charged only on the quantity 
of coal, delivered, though perhaps an allowance 
of 2 or 3 per cent could be made for loss of weight 
through evaporation of moisture. Mr. Arrindell 
referred to the frequent difficulties that arise 
over the question of sidings and stated that 
applications for sidings should be decided by an 
independent authority. 


ZONING OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Bull, speaking on the zoning of coal sup- 
plies, pointed out that difficulties may arise as 
a result of the varying grades of coal that may 
be needed by consumers in a certain area ; certain 
of these grades may not be available from the 
supply zone allotted. But he agreed that, if 
provision was made for meeting special require- 
ments from outside the normal supply zone, 
zoning could be enforced by allotting supplies 
from the most economic of various: sources. 
MR. SINGHANIA agreed. 


CoNTROL OF PRICES 


As regards the price of coal, Mr. Singhania 
was initially of the view that there should be no 
control. Coal producers had for many years 
suffered from uneconomic prices and Government 
‘had not come to their aid. Thé matter should 
be left entirely to the colliery owners and con- 
sumers but there should: be a statutory restrie- 
tion on the producers’ margin of. profit. Since 
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coal is a wasting asset, this margin might reason- 
ably “be 15% on the capital invested. Mr. Bull 
speaking in his personal capacity, thought there 
should be a control of prices, but the prices should 
be fair to the consumer ; otherwise output may 
fall. Elaborating his point, Mr. Singhania consi- 
dered that, so long as there was a control over 
distribution, prices would not rise unduly high 
because of the interaction of supply and demand. 
If, however, it is true that the short-fall in the 
availability of coal is likely to continue over a 
period, he would concede the need for price oon- 
trol so Jong only as scarcity conditions ast. 
Prices should be fixed by a body on which the 
Government, the consumers and producers are 
represented and six-monthly revisions should be 
made, Messrs. Arindell and Bull were empha- 
tically of the view that the present control must 
be continued. 


CoAL REQUIREMENTS OF CAWNPORR. 


The industrial requirements of coal at Cawn. 
pore now are about 600 tons a day plus the needs 
of the Electricity Supply Co. and much of the 
coal is needed for steam raising, for which inferior 
grades could have been used but for the fact that 
the boilers etc. have been designed for the use 
of higher grades of coal. The boilers can, how- 
ever, be adapted, though this would be expensive. 


RESEARCH. 


Messrs. Arrindell, Singhania and Bull all recog- 
nised the importance of fuel research and thought 
that industry would quite willingly pay any cess 
that may be imposed for furthering research. 


69. Written EvipENcE SENT IN BY THE INDIAN 
MERcHANTS, CHAMBER, BOMBAY. 


QUESTIONAIRE II 


I. CONSTITUTIONAL. 


In view of the national importance of the coal 
industry, my Committee held that the Central 
Government should be vested with power to 
regulate mines and minerals development and 
also the production and distribution of coal. 
Suitable legislation must be enacted to vest such 
powers in the Central Government on the lapsing 
of the emergency powers, by virtue of which the 
Central Government exercised such powers during 
war years. Failing this legislation, vital pro- 
blems of production, supply and distribution of 
coal will fall within the purview of the Provin- 
cial authority and this will result in unco-ordi- 
nated and inefficient handling of the coal pro- 
blems which, for their satisfactory solution, 
demand the formulation of comprehensive Cen- 
tral policy on an all India basis. In addition, 
Central regulation of coal will further facilitate 
research, marketing of coal, the application of 
any scheme of rationalisation and co-ordination 
with the Indian States. As a basic national 
industry, the coal industry must be regulated 
by the Centre rather than by the Provincial 
Governments. 


2. Formulating of separate policies on d ffe - 
ent aspects of the coal industry by different 
Government Departments, as at present, has 
resulted in lack of co-ordination and integration 
of the policies leading to a great deal of over- 
lapping and inefficiency. My Committee, there- 
fore, consider it necessary that a separate De- 
partment should be created under a Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, dealing with 
all questions—relating to minerals and - mines, 
including coal. As for coal, under the Member- 
in-charge of minerals and mining, an all-India Coal 
Board should be created. This Board must 
consist of various interests, such as producers, 
consumers, distributors, labour and Provincial 
Governments, with a Chairman appointed by 
Government. For the efficient working, the 
Board must be sub-divided under several Com- 
mittees with well-defined functions, such as :— 


(i) Production.—The Production Committee 
must seek to the targets of production in the 
light of the present capacity and future require- 
ments. 


(ii) Consumption.—The Committee must deter- 
mine the requirements as to total annual con- 
sumption and monthly consumption. 


(iii) Transport.—The Transport Committee 
must undertake the allotment of transport accor- 
ding. to consumption requirements taking into 
consideration the relative needs of the Railways 
and industries. 


(iv) Distribution.—Distribution plants must be 
fixed in the light of the decisions arrived at by 
the Consumption Committee. 


IJ. Economics oF THE CoaL INDUSTRY 
STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


In the opinion of the Committee, there is no 
need for any radical change in the structural 
organization of the coal industry. It will be 
possible to eliminate some of the defects which 
have characterised the system of Managing 
Agency, with the Central authority regulating 
and co-ordinating the coal industry. However, 
in order to facilitate the healthy functioning of 
the industry as a whole, there should be no dif- 
ferential treatment between the dffierent units of 
production, viz. (a) collieries controlled by Mana- 
ging Agents who have other industrial interests, 
(b) colleries which are privately owned, and (c) 
collieries primarily owned and operated by con- 
sumer interests such as the Railways, Iron and 
Steel Companies, Cement Works, etc. While 
there can be no objection to the Indian Govern- 
ment Railways and other consumer interests 
owning and operating their own collieries, it 
should be particularly provided for that, by 
virtue of their non-commercial character, they 
should not adversely affect the price structure of 
the industry. Several instances may be pointed 
out in the past, when the Railway Board’s Coal 
Purchase Policy has resulted in forcing down 
the general level of prices, with unhealthy reper- 
cussions on the efficiency and prosperity of the 
other units of production in the coal industry, 
My Committee, therefore , are of the view that 
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either the consumer interests referred to above 
should confine themselves to the consumption 
of their own production, or , if they have to enter 
the market for the purpose of trade, they should 
be put on the same level as others and no special 
preference, in point of prices, should be permitted 
to the Railways. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MarKkeETInG (Q. 17-21). 


Question No. 17.—My Committee are of the 
opinion that even if feasible, it is not desirable 
to form or create a Central Marketing agency 
for coal, as it would seriously interfere with the 
trade machinery already existing. The normal 
trade channels must be utilised for the purpose, 
under suitable supervision and regulation. With 
a planned programme of production, consump- 
tion and distribution chalked out and executed 
by the machinery suggested by my Committee 
in reply to Question No. 2, it should be possible 
to prevent over-production, wastefulness and a 
sudden slump in prices. For the present, my 
Committee consider the system of price fixation 
allied to Government controlled distribution as 
adequate for securing the necessary stability in 
the industry. 


Question No. 18.—In the view of my Committee, 
the present method of analysis is defective. and 
as such it will be necessary to introduce a com- 
plete analysis of all Indian coals for a more effi- 
cient regulation of the use of different grades of 
coal for different purposes. It may be pointed 
out, that at present there is already a practice 
of directing different coals for different purposes. 
It would be more helpful if suitable regulation 
is devised, keeping in view the requirements of 
the consumers. The Government must expedite 
research, both on metallurgical and non-metal- 
lurgical coal, so that different categories of coal 
may be easily allocated to different industries 
according to their requirements. My Committee 
suggest that coal should be distributed on seams, 
and in case of collieries containing different seams 
coal should be considered from the lowest seam, 
unless there is special scope for the higher grade 
coal, Coal from different seams may be classi 
fied into groups as under :— 


Group I: from seams 6 to 9 
Ils in 10 to 12 
WI: ” 13 to 15, 


Question No, 19.—Please see reply to Question 
No. 17. 


Question No. 20.—There should be separate 
department as indicated in reply to question 
No. 2 


TRANSPORT 


Question No, 27.—The industry has experien- 
ced in the past alarge number of difficulties owing 
to route restrictions, wagon shortage, and uneven 
distribution. The department looking after the 


allotment of transport must fix the programme 
in advance as far as possible and should see that 
it is fully carried out. In case of extraordinary 
difficulties, proper notification must be given in 
advance so that the consumers may be able to 
make suitable alternate arrangements. 


Question No. 28.—My Committee agree to a 
common pool of wagons, operated by a Central 
body. It should be the function of this Body 
to see that the programme of the allotment of 
wagons is properly carried out anda more efficient 
distribution is facilitated. 


PRICE AND PROFITS 


Question No. 29.—In view of the experience of 
excessive competition, leading to uneconomic 
conditions, and instability in the coal trade, my 
Committee consider the fixation of prices by a 
Central body is essential for stable and satisfac- 
tory conditions in the industry. 


Question No. 30.—My Committee do not consider 
it desirable that price control should be confined 
only to large consumers like the Indian Government 
Railways and the Iron and Steel companies. Ins- 
tead of providing a sufficient impetus for achieving 
stable conditions in the Industry, it may lead to 
intensification of competition with undesirable conse- 
quences in the competitive sector of the industry. 
My Committee, therefore, suggest that prices should 
be controlled for all coal supplies. 


Question No. 31——My Committee would like to 
suggest that under the machinery recommended in 
our reply to Question 2, there should be a Price- 
fixing Board, representing the Government, produ- 
cers, consumers and distributors. ‘The basis of 
price fixation must be on the seams as mentioned 
in our reply to Question 18, 


Question No. 32.—In view of the simpler mining 
operation and the consequent lower cost of produc- 
tion, the present price of the inferior grade coal is 
proportionately much higher than that of the high 
grade coal. The difference between the price of 
high grade and low grade coal should be about 50 
per cent. This is only a tentative suggestion. The 
question should be worked out on a scientific basis, 
taking into consideration various factors such as 
cost of production, freight, the possible diversion 
of Jabour, ete. 


Question No. 34.—The middleman in the coal 
trade has played an important role. He assumes 
del oredere risk on the transaction and accepts neces- 
siry responsibilities. The Commission paid to the 
middleman must be commensurate with the ser- 
vices he renders to the trade. 


In tho eni, my Committee would be very glad 
to depute their representative for any explanation 
or ‘discussion that may be necessary in connection 
with the views expressed above. 
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ORAL EVIDENCE OF Mrssrs. Ratinat M. Ganputr 
M.L.C., MapHavuLaL M. Brat, A.C. RAMALINGAM 
anpd C. L. GHEEWALA, REPRESENTING THE 
Inpian MrRcHANTS’ CHAMBER, BomBay. 


Question.—You have stated that the coal industry 
being a basic national industry must be regulated 
by the Centre rather than by the Provincial Gover- 
ments. In view of the pending constitutional 
changes do you think it is feasible that some sort 
of division of responsibility in regard to the regu- 
lation of the coal industry should be made? There 
may be a co-ordinating policy at the top, but the 
Provinces might be asked to act as agents for the 
execution of the policy. 


Answer.—It isa very large political issue. We 
do not know exactly what is going to be the consti- 
tution of India and as to what subjects will 
be allocated to the Centre and what subjects to the 
Provinces, But, on the whole, from the point of 
view of all interests concerned, it would be advi- 
sable—our Committee cannot say whether it is 
feasible, for this is a matter for the politician, 
—to have central co-ordination. We would go so 
far as to say that legislation must be enacted to 
have such powers in the Contral Government. 
We think that a comprehensive Central policy on 
an all-India scale is necessary and I think we stick 
toit. There are several factors which are common 
to the whole of India and which cannot be dealt 
with piece-meal by the various ‘provinces. So far 
as the administrative part of a plan is concerned 
it may be possible to hand over some duties to the 
provinces with certain guidance and certain rules. 


Question. You have suggested that there should 
be an all-India Coal Board which must have various 
Committees for Production , Consumption, Trans- 
port, Distribution, etc. Is it your suggestion that 
these bodies should be purely advisory in charac- 
ter ? 


Answer. We do not know whether Government 
will give any statutory powers to such bodies. But 
a merely advisory capacity will not serve the real 


purpose. They should have certain statutory 
powers. 
Question. You have stated that there should 


be no ‘differential treatment between the different 
units of production”. What exactly do you mean 
by this? 


Answer. There are three main units of produc- 
tion. We had in mind the differential treatment 
which is often being given to the Railways and 
other private-owned mines. We have amplified it by 
the statement in regard to the railway collieries 
“by virtue of their non-commercial character, they 
should not adversely affect the price structure of 
the industry”. Thatisin regard to railway owned 
coal-mines. 


Question. Ttmeans that the State should step 
in and interfere to a much larger extent than it 
does now in these matters? 


Answer. To a larger extent in cases where it is 
apparent that other interests are at a disadvantage. 
I would not say categorically that the State should 
intervene in a broad way, but I should say that 
whenever there is any disadvantage to the other 


units or interests, then the State should see that 
all interests are treated equally. 


Question. You are in favour of price fixation, 
you are in favour of Government controlled distri- 
bution and you are in favour of a complete regula- 
tion of the use of coal. Do you think these aims 
can be achieved without some sort of a Central 
marketing agency, also Government controlled? 


Answer. It will be pessible in view of what we 
have stated of having a Central Board with exe- 
cutive powers. 


Question. That Board will step in and control 
marketing? 

Answer. Yes, it will more or less control. 

Question. Then would you do away with the 


present trade machinery? 


Answer. I should think there is a fundamental 
difference-—the central marketing agency will more 
or less deal with the trade as such. Wedo not 
want that the normal trade channels should be 
interfered with. They should be able to carry on 
their usual trade with no interference. What we 
are afraid is that if there is a central marketing 
agency, it will then more or less take up the func- 
tion of trade as such, 


Question.—If there is a complete regulation of 
the use of coal by the proposed statutory board 
or coal board, will there be any place for what are 
known as middlemen? 


Answer.—Ordinary traders are not eliminated. 
Middlemen play a very important part. There 
is no organisation to take their place. Suppose 
a consumer requires 5,000 tons of coal. The mid- 
dleman knows what kind of coal can be got front 
where. Then there is the question of transport 
and indenting of wagons. The Middleman looks 
after the interest of the consumers. We do not 
want the Government or the proposed board to 
interfere with middlemen. 


Question.—I am anxious to know what will be 
the functions of the middlemen when the new 
type of the Coal Board is functioning. 


Answer.—I will mention some, leaving the 
question of the function of the Board aside. By 
setting up a Central Marketing Agency you are 
depriving the right of the trader. Now some 
coal has been allocated to a particular industry. 
The middlemen will see what coal is required and 
they will undertake to get the coal from some 
colliery. ‘They will do all the services from getting 
Railway Receipt on despatch, etc. Some times 
there may be delays on the part of the railways 
in moving the coal and there may be so many other 
complications. Therefore to see to all these things 
efficiently and ensuring coal supply the middlemen 
are necessary. The small individual consumers 
will not bother about these difficulties. 
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Question — May I briefly outline to you some of 
the functions of a Centra] Marketing Agency? 


(1) Publicizing the qualities of the various coals 
and encouraging the use of certain types. 


(2) Assisting in making pooled supplies to a 
group or groups of consumers in one area. 


(3) Enforcing any regulations regarding use that 
may be considered necessary by the proposed Coal 
Board. 


(4) Avoiding the defects of the existing system 
of free competition and limiting the range of danger- 
ous competition. 


Could you tell me if the middleman can perform 
any of these functions? 


Answer.—He performs now all these functions. 
You suggest that the Government should eliminate 
the trade and put somebody else to do this work. 
We would not like the Government to take upon 
itself the function of trading as such. That should 
be left to the middleman. 


Question.—Do you consider the present control- 
led prices reasonable? 


Answer.—They are a little higher than they need 
be. 


Question — Will not a reduction in price of lower 
grade coals affect the output of such coals? 


Answer.—I do not think so. 
Question.—Would you agree to zoning proposals? 


Answer—All the Ahmedabad people were getting 
coal from the C.P. and C.I. coalfields. There was 
no difficulty in the allotment of wagons from the 
C.I, and C.P. coalfields. From the transport point 
of view, if you group, it is all right. From the 
consumers’ point of view, our answer is ‘no’. But 
we do not know whether the output will be equal 
to the requirements. 


Question.—_It has been suggested that with a 
view to conserve coal resources, we should examine 
the possibility of converting some of the industrial 
units from coal burning to oil burning. Do you 
consider that this is desirable, particularly in view 
of the fact that we have to import all the oil we 
need? 


Answer.—tIt will more or Jess depend upon the 
scope for development of the coal industry. The 
question of conversion from coal to oil is a highly 
debatable one and we would not like to commit 
the Chamber by giving a reply one way or the 
other. 


70. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY 
THE ORISSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


QUESTIONNAIRE [ 


(1) The conditions which impressed the Com- 
mittees of 1920 & 1937 still exist and there should 
be control over methods of extraction, first working, 
depillaring, rotation and isolation of working, 
dimensions and position of barriers, measures to 
extinguish or circumscribe fire in closed-down. col- 
lieries which are dangerous to life or property. 
If by giving more powers to the Mines department 
and by establishing a Mine Stowing Board have 
improved the situation we approve of the same. 


rading and Export:— 

(2) Indian coal should have first preference for 
India’s needs. 

(3) Not to our knowledge. 

(4) We cannot say how the Indian coal competed 
South African coal in foreign markets, but the 
bounty fed South African coal ousted the Indian 
coal from Western Indian markets. Many of us 
are afraid that the same may oceur again. 


(5) We do not know. 
(6) In pre-war days the railway freight per ton 
to Bombay, Madras & Karachi from Calcutta was 


in some cases 3 times the freight charged by ships 
including port charges and insurance. 


(7) Even regrading the coal Seams, will not 
enable the prospective buyer the quality he wants. 
Take No. 10 Seams of the Jharia Coal field. Start 
from Nudkhurkee to Jharia. The quality differs 
as you proceed towards Jharia. No. 10 cannot 
have the same quality everywhere and as such 
it cannot have the same price. 


(8) We are for grading of coal for internal market. 
This will enable the buyer to know actually what 
he buys. 


(9) We cannot answer. 


Port. facilities:— 
(40) We cannot answer. 
(11) We do not know. 
(12) We cannot reply. 
Railway facilities :— 
(13) It is for the Railway to answer. 
(14) We do not know. 


(15) We are not in the full know of the matter 
and as such we give no answer to this, 


(16) Not to our knowledge. 

(17) We do not know. 

(18) It is for the Colliery Proprietor to answer. 
(19) to (25) We do not know. 


Railway coal requirements :— 
(26) Railway Board to answer. 
(27) Railway to answer. 
(28) We do not know, 
(29) We do not know. 
(30) We do not know. 
Stowing :— 
(31) and (32) We do not know. 
Miscellaneous :— 
(33) to (88) Not to our knowledge. 
(39) There is practically no educational facili- 
ties available in the coal fields for the betterment 


of the condition of labour. There should be 
free primary schools for children in every colliery. 
(40) Education, 
(a) Education of their children. 
(6) Improvement of Dhourah’s better housing, 
(c) Old-age pension. 
(d) Maternity-leave with full pay. 
(e) Sick-leave with full pay. 
(f) Educative-films should be shown to the 
labour every week. 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT 


(1) In our opinion the Central Government should 
enact legislation to vest in itself power to regulate 
mines and mine minerals development; we do not 
think control over production will be at all neces- 
sary in pre-war period. 


(2) Our opinion is that the Central Government 
should have powers over coal-mines to regulate 
labour and safety in mines only. In case the coal 
fields in India are nationalised as in England, we 
want the portfolio underhead coal to go under 
a minister (in the Centre) who will be responsible 
to the legislature. An Executive member for coal, 
who is not at present responsible to legislature, will, 
in. our opinion be of any help either to the trade 
or to the Public. 


STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


(3) As at present, the European interest in the 
trade is upper-most. The railways come next, 
a handful of small collieries fell in the lot Indians. 
These small collieries supply the necds of Indian 
Industry and the public. We do not consider 
the structure of production of coal at all  satis- 
factory. Coal should belong to the Nation and it 
should be nationalised as elsewhere. 


(4) State-management is best when a country 
is free. In our country the Managing Agency 
system is better than Government control. 


(6) In pre-war days the railways being the biggest 
buyer of Indian coal many collieries (Indian-owned) 
came to grief. The European Group of Collieries, 
the Tatas’ and the Martins’ have their own consum- 
ing interests. They are not much concerned 
for sale of this coal. Proprietory Collieries which 
are mostly Indian save the people’s needs—as soft 
coke producers, and supply the smaller Indian 
industries. They used to sppply a considerable 
quantity of coal for the Railways. In pre-war 
days many of them came to grief for having no 
market. Our opinion is that a same fate approach- 
ing them soon. The opening of the Railway pits 
have hard hit them. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


(7) It is true that private ownership leads to 
dissipation of Coal-reserves. This being a nation- 
al asset we discourage private ownership. 


(8) We do not understand the proposal fully. 
Does the Government want to nationalise the 
Coal Industry? In that case we understand it. 
Now can the government acquire the mineral 
rights when there is ownership. We understand 
rail-road co-ordination scheme 7.e., division of 
shares amongst the railways, the Motor owners 
and the public, under Government control. 


(9) This is for a lawyer to answer. 


(10) State-ownership under the present system 
of Government in our opinion will not improve 
the matter much. We certainly want it after 
India has got National Government. We thereby 
are of opinion that the interest of those who are 
already in mining Industry, whether European 
or Indian should be properly compensated before 
such steps be taken by the State. 
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Finance.—(11) Grouping together of such mines, 
(12) Not to our knowledge. 


Production.—(13) It is for the Colliery pro- 
prietor to answer. 


(14) Better living and better wages, 


(15) Yes in the interest of the Contractor. 
Not necessary. 


(16) Grouping the smaller Colliery proprietors. 
DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


(17) A system of fixation of prices for coal 
according to classification or quality is sufficient. 
This should be fixed per ton at the Pit-head. 
The pit-head price should include the percentage 
of profit allowed by the state to the owner. The 
retail price should also be fixed. All these prices 
should include the railway freight as in the case 
of cloth. 


(18) We do not think that there is a case for 
complete regulation of the use of different coal 
for different purpose. The buyers know their 
needs and if the prices be fixed they will have 
no difficulty to know: what they are purchasing. 


(19) We are not in the favour of Regulation 
for all—for the use of coal. The Railways should 
purchase as per regulation which should be such 
that they should not be means only to deprive 
the Indian Proprietors Coal which are mostly 
2nd class. The regulations for railways coals if 
formed should be done in consultation with a Com- 
mittee of experts of whom there must be members 
from the Indian proprietors of coal. 


(20) The responsibility lies withthe Manager 
of the Colliery ¢.e., the Proprietors, 


TRANSPORT 


(21) All the fields in India do not possess good 
coal. Jharia & Bengal coal-fields yield the best 
variety of coal, The Ramgarh coal is also good. 
Assam coal has a special difficulty, As such 
how can each field supply the needs of a Zone ? 
Jharia, Ramgarh & Bengal supplied the needs 
of practically the whole of India. Unless the 
quality of Singarini coal be improved by Scien- 
tific methods and also the Talcher, India is to 
depend on coal supplied by Jharia, Ramgarh and 
Raneeganj. Transport economy is a great neces- 
sity. 


(22) Pooling of rail freights to keep the price 
of coal uniform at various centres at the same 
level. This alone is a dangerous thing, 'The 
freights of raw material used by different centres 
should also be made uniform. The Bengal 
Cotton Mills will suffer if Bombay or Ahmedabad 
gets a special rate for coal. If for instance there 
be special rates for coal from Calcutta to Bombay, 
there should be special rates for cotton to Calcutta, 
What is true for Bombay & Calcutta is true for 
other centres. 


(23) We do not agree. 


(24) The Railway freight should be only the 
cost of moving the coal on the railways. 


(25) No, to all. 


(26) This leads to consumption and inflation 
of price of coal. 


(28) We are in favour of a Central Body. 
Paick & Prorit 


(29) In the opinion of the Government there 
will be heavy deficit in production of coal in next 
two years. If this be true the Government 
should fix the price. 


(38) The Government should not leave others 
to be plundered. 

(81) If the production of coal is short of the 
requirements the price should be fixed for the 
interest of the consumers. 


(32) We cannot answer in the absence of a 
colliery control order. 


(33) We cannot answer. 


(34) Including the middle-man’s commission 
we were getting the supply at a rate of annas 
eight per maund at Cuttack in pre-war days. 
The middle-man’s profit is negligible and it plays 
a very minor part if there be wagon supply. 


TAXATION 
(35) It is for the colliery proprietors to answer. 


Nationa & INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
PoLIcIES 


(36) When the Govt. is of opinion that the 
supply will be short of the demand for India’s 
requirements we are against exports, 

(37) There has been very little improvement 
of the conditions of colliery labours in India. 


XONSERVATION or Higu Grape METALLURGICAL 
CoAaL 


(38) to (42) For Iron & Steel Companies to 
inswer. 

(43) Not known to us. 

(44) It is for an expert to say. The Govt, 
ihonld appoint an expert for this purpose and 
nelude the railways for his inspection. 

(45) Not to our knowledge. 

(46) Not to our knowledge. 

(47) We do not know. 


(48) A Committee of Scientists is to be set up 
or submitting a report on the eonservation of 
wal, high grade or otherwise in our country. 

(49) An expert’s opinion is necessary. 


CoNSERVATION oF Hie ‘Grapr SreamM-CoaL 


(50) It depends on the calorific value of coal 
md percentage of ash contents. We cannot 
iame the deposits. 

(51) A Committee for preservation of fuels in 
ndia, is necessary to answer this. The members 
if the Committee should be expert Scientists. 

(52) We cannot answer. 


(53) Expert’s advice is necessary. 
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CONSERV ATION GENERALLY 


(54) Not known to us, 

(55) Mining Engineer te answer. 

(56) Colliery Manager to answer (57) Engineer's 
to answer. 

(58) Collieries to answer. 

(59) Colliery proprietors and lessora to answer, 

(60) We do not know. 


(61) Yes. No. The State should prepare these 
things. 

(62) We welcome the idea of cheap electricity 
& Electrification of railways. This should be 
amongst the post-war plans. 


(63) The present method incurs huge national 
loss of bye-products by the present crude methed 
of producing soft-coke. 

(64) Coal-tar and liquid fuel should be pro- 
duced in India by the State. 


Mintne Leases & FRAGMENTATION 


(65) to (71) We do not know. 
Opening or New Coat Freips 

(72) The Geological Department of India to 
answer. 

(73), (74) & (75) We suggest a Minister of Mines 
at the Centre who will be responsible to legis- 
dies to be at the head of departments man- 
tioned. 


WRITTEN EVYDENCE SENT IN BY THE 
PUNJAB CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
NEW DELHI 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


Question No. 1a) We consider that the cendi- 
tions referred to in the Questionnaire do, in @ 
general way, still prevail, but there has been 
an appreciable overall improvement ewing to 
the protective and other work which has been 
carried out in the interim. 


(6) The powers granted to the Mines Depart- 
ment are, in our opinion, adequate, but the legal 
penalties imposed and the exigencies of the law 
appear to be inadequate to prevent evasions. 


(c) We consider the creation of the Stowing 
Board to have been satisfactory and its powers 
to be adequate. Please see also our reply to 
question 31. 

(d) We do not consider that the introduction 
of a Statutory Authority would have been, or 
would now be advantageous. 


Question No. 2.—Although conditions at the 
present time are not quite comparable to those ob- 
taining in 1925, in that the demand for imternal 
consumption is far greater, we feel that an export 
market is of the utmost importance both for its 
own value as a national asset in international 
trade, and as a counter to depression in the coal 
trade itself. The history of the coal trade over 
the last thirty years shows that period of depres- 
sion are both frequent and acute, and while the 
magnitude of the Indian industrial devel 
plans is accepted, we do not feel that these plans 
give any guarantee against erther general mdus- 
trial depression, dependent perhaps on world- 
wide coaditions, or specific depression in the egal 
trade. We therefore consider that expostes 
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remain a matter of very great importance to the 
trade, We consider that all that is necessary 
at present time to enable Indian coal to retain 
its export markets is the removal of the existing 
ban on exports ; with that, the existing grading 
arrangements and financial concessions are ade- 
quate. 


Question No. 3.--We consider that the ship- 
ment of coal on grading board certificates has 
been of considerable value in reinstating Indian 
coalin foreign markets and in Indian ports, as it 
has given consumers an accepted standard and 
Government guarantee of quality. 


_ Question No. 4.—-The only information we have 
mM our possession is as follows :— 


(a) The Ceylon Govt. Railways’ coal con- 
tract for 1936/37 was secured for Indian 
coal at Rs, 10-20 against quotations for 
African of Rs. 11°25 and Rs. 11°58 per 
ton. 


(6) For 1938/39 the same contract was again 
secured for Indian at Rs. 12/10/- per 
ton against a quotation for African of 
roughly Rs. 3/- per ton (higher). 

Question No. &.—-Yes. 
Question No. 6.—-The rates of freight on coal 


from Jharia to the ports in question areas 
follows :— 


Karachi City Rs. 16-12-10 
Madras Harbour Rs. 13-11-7 
Bombay . Rs. 14-13-7 


Notr.—-(i) In cach case the figure shown includes 
the present freight surcharge of 20% and excludes 
the production and labour found and other cesses 
that are normally collected by the Railway 
along with railway freight. 


(ii) For the purpose of this question the Jharia 
rates may be taken as typical of the Bengal/Bihar 
coalfield. Freights from other booking stations 
are in some cases a few annas higher and in others 
a few annas lower. 


The level of sea freights from Calcutta at which 
shipments to these ports become economical by 
comparison with the rail route is approximately 
as follows :— 


Karachi . Rs, 12/- 
Madras Rs. 9/- 
Bombay Rs. 10/- 


Question No. 7.—At present the grading of 
seams by the Grading Board is optional at the 
request of the Colliery. We consider that the 
original grading of seams by the Board should 
remain optional, but that the Board should be 
given the power to re-grade whenever they think 
fit any seams already graded. We do not consi- 
der that seams as a whole should be graded for 
export, as quality would then inevitably suffer, 
thereby defeating the object of grading which 
is to ensure that only good quality coal is ship- 
ped ; grading for export should therefore continue 
to be applied to specific sections as at present. 


Question No. 8.—We consider the grading of 
coal for the internal market service a useful 


purpose. While there are certain individual 
anomalies in the grading of seams by the Coal 
Commissioner, we feel that on the whole the 
system has proved successful and should be made 
compulsory. It may be noted moreover that 
the grading of seams is the only satisfactory 
tended to which price control can be linked ; 
any attempt to link price control to individual 
collieries or seams in the Bengal/Bihar  coal- 
fields would, we consider, be very cumbersome 
and probably inequitable. 


Question No. 9.—No. 


Question No. 10.—We will not attempt to 
describe the coal loading facilities at Calcutta, 
but would like to draw attention to the reduction 
in coal loading berths from 10 before the war to 
the present number of 4 ; while the concentration 
of loading facilities and the pooling of coal have 
coutributed to the successful working of the Port 
of Calcutta under stress of war, these conditions 
are not conducive to satisfactory, shipment 
of exports under normal trading conditions. We 
consider additional loading berths are necessary, 
and in particular we wish to emphasize the 
complete inadequacy of the present stocking 
round. Even with the limited number of ship- 
pers who have been permitted to operate during 
the war, stocking space at the Docks has been 
most inadequate, and the situation will be more 
acute when there are a large number of ship- 
pers operating, and a variety of different grades 
and sizes of coal to be held at the Docks await- 
ing shipment. 

Question No. 11.—We consider that generally 
speaking the facilities for discharging coal at 
Indian ports are inadequate, though it must be 
admitted that in a number of cases, e.g. Cud- 
dalore, Tuticorin etc. this is inevitable owing to 
the nature of the port itself. Wherever the 
nature of the port permits an endeavour should 
be made to provide the ideal conditions which 
are the discharge of coal direct into wagons with 
the steamer lying alongside the berth. Dis- 
charging facilities have latterly been particu- 
larly inadequate at Madras. 


Question No. 12.—Bunkering facilities are 
available at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cochin, 
Karachi, Vizagapatam and Chittagong. At other 
ports, eg. Cuddalore, Negapatam, Tuticorin, 
Calicut, ete., no facilities. Facilities, where 
ghey exist, are fair. 


Question No. 13.—In our opinion the railway 
facilities in the coalfields and elsewhere are not 
even adequate to handle the present despatches 
of roughly 25 million tons per annum, much less 
the estimated future requirement of 32 million 
tons. The importance of this question of coal 
transport cannot be over-emphasised, as it carries 
with it not only the prosperity of the coal trade 
but also the success or failure of the whole of the 
Indian industrialisation programme. We are not 
qualified to comment in detail on the existing. 
or desirable, railway facilities, but we will men. 
tion a number of general aspects of this problem 
on which we consider detailed examinati to 
be necessary :— 


(a) The present general inefficiency of Railway 
operation, particularly on the E.I.R. We attri- 
bute this at leayt in part to nationalisation and 
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its attendant evils of Government service rules, 
such as the placing of square pegs in round 
holes, inability to impose any discipline on sub- 
ordinate staff or to dismiss them, and general 
indifference all round. 


(b) Lack of power, coupled with inadequate 
workshop facilities or arrears of maintenance, as 
a result of which the proportion of sick locos is 
unduly high. 


(c) Lack of facilities at depot stations and 
elsewhere to handle the coal traffic offering. In 
this connection it may be noted that in the past 
when larger tonnages of coal were handled the 
Railways particularly in the Jharia field had 
the comparatively easier task of moving coal 
from'a smaller number of larger collieries, ¢.g., 
Standard, Bararoo, Lodna, Kustore, Loyabad, 
ete., whereas these units are now raising much 
less, the traffic comes from a much greater number 
of small collieries. 


(d) The Dhanbad allotment area is a somewhat 
unwieldy unit, which in normal times handles 
about 20° more traffic than either of the other 
two Bengal/Bihar allotment areas. With the 
proposed expansions in the Bokaro and Karan- 
pura coalfields which are essential if the increased 
output target are to be achieved we think the 
opening of a separate allotment area to serve 
the Bokaro/Ramgarh and Karanpura coalfields 
should receive serious consideration. The head- 
quarters of this new allotment area would have 
to be determined in the light of railway operation; 
possible alternatives are Barkakana, Bokaro and 
Gomoh, 


(e) The debacle on the E.I.R. in November 
1945 which is supposed to have been due to an 
epidemic of beri-beri on the Dinapore Division 
suggests that the personnel reserve for sickness 
contingencies is not inadequate. This question 
rhould be closely investigated. 


(f) Examination of the Railways’ ability to 
cope with coal traffic should not be confined to 
the despatching end. There are a number of 
important junctions which have more or less 
permanent restrictions which interfere seriously 
with coal movement, ¢.g. Mokemeh Ghat, Katni 
Murwara, Waltair, Khandwa, Agra East Bank, 
Ujjain, etc. Steps should be taken to break- 
down these limitatioris, especially if traffic is to 
jncrease. 


(q) Various restrictions have been imposed, 
quite rightly, by the coal control during the war 
on the movement of coal from certain collieries, 
fields etc. in certain directions for traffic reasons. 
The Railways should now aim at being able to 
move any coal in any direction according to the 
demand of consumers or colliery owners. 


(hk) Coal, like many other Indian commodities, 
ig a seasonal traffic, that is to say that in the De- 
cember/May half-year output, and therefore poten- 
tial despatches, may always be expected to be 
appreciably higher than in the June/November 
half-year. Unfortunately the busy season for 
coal coincides with the busy season for a number 
of other commodities, and this is one reason why 
coal transport is always in difficulties during 
4 his season. Amore serious aspect of the matter, 


however, is that this is also the reason when a 
number of seasonable industries want to take 
their coal ; principal among these are Cotton 
Ginning, Sugar Mills, Rice Mills, Tea Gardens 
(partially), Tobacco Curing, Brick Burning, and 
domestic consumption for Northern India. In 
the majority of cases a consumer insists on getting 
his coal during the season or not at all; if there- 
fore coal cannot be delivered owing to transport 
difficulties the demand is automatically extin- 
guished ; the cotton is not ginned or the bricks are 
not burnt, and that much off-take is lost for ever. 
This is a serious matter for the coal industry and 
the only solution is for the Railways, which are 
a national service to equip themselves to handle 
the maximum traffic. Whatever any one may 
do or say, India is, and will always remain, a 
seasonal country. 

(t) Now that all the major Railways, parti- 
cularly the B.N.R., are Government controlled, 
the old system of routing should be revised. Under 
this system, which is still in force, the basic 
principle is that the Railway on which the traffic 
originates carries the traffic to the furthest pos- 
sible point on its own system before handing over 
to a foreign Railway; thus coal booked at Assan- 
sol (E.I.R.) for Bombay would be carried as far 
as Naini before being handed over to the G.LP., 
instead of being handed over to the B.N.R. at 
Assansol for carriage by the much shorter route 
via Nagpur. Many of these anomalies have been 
temporarily overcome by the Coal Distribution 
organisatic ., but the rules are still there and will 
be revert.d to if they are not changed. We 
consider also that the telescopic rates of freight 
on coal should be applied only in the total distance 
travelled, and not calculated separately accord- 
ing to the distance travelled over each indivi- 
dual Railway system, as at present. 


(j) Our impression is that there is no serious 
overall shortage of wagons on the Indian Rail- 
way system, and that the apparent shortage of 
wagons at collieries at certain times is more a 
symptom of the operational and other troubles 
to which we have already referred than to an 
actual lack of rolling stock. 


(k) We have already emphasised the impor- 
tance of coal transport both to the country and 
to the trade. At the time of writing there is a 
large unabsorbed demand for coal throughout 
India ; there is also an appreciable surplus of 
available coal over and above what the Railways 
can move. The only factor which prevents this 
unabsorbed demand and this coal surplus from 
linking up, to the mutual benefit of the country 
and the coal trade, is the transport bottle neck. 
The major contributor to this bottleneck is the 
E. I. Rly. which handles the great bulk of the 
coal traffic; we consider therefore that a most 
searching enquiry should be made into the opera- 
tion of this Railway and the facilities provided 
by it. The present Committee, with its assessor, 
is quite competent to undertake such enquiry 
and we consider it should be most strongly press- 
ed to do so. 

Question No. 14.,—The 10 hour wagon supply 
system is only of advantage to large Collieries 
particularly those with mechanical screening 
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plants. As far as the Railways are concerned 
the operation or extension of this system is limited 
by line capacity as well as by terminal and 
weighment facilities, as it involves supplying a 
Colliery with the same number of wagons In two 
San instead of one. We consider the 

ilways should aim at being able to adhere to 
10-hour system whenever demanded by Collieries. 


Question No. 15.—As long as the transport 
situation was such as to permit full wagon supplies 
against indent the old allotment system was 
satisfactory. When wagon allotments were short, 
however, the available supplies after meeting 
high priorities were apportioned colliery-wise 
and not consumer-wise, this resulting in inflated 
prices for loaded coal wagons. It would perhaps 
be more equitable for shortages to be distributed. 
consumer-wise, as under the present war-time 
system of allotment. 


Question No. 16.--As far as our Collieries are 
concerned, no private weighbridges have beca in- 
stalled. We consider however that the installa- 
tion of such weighbridges at -/1/- per ton rebate 
is beneficial to both the Collieries concerned and 
to the Railway administration. We are of the 
opinion that this concession should be resumed 
and that a permanent concession of -/1/- per ton 
would be adequate compensation to Collieries. 


Question No. 17.—We have no complaints, 


Question No. 18.—Any measures by which the 


existing procedure could be expedited would be 
welcome. 


Question No. 19.—No complaints or comments. 


Question No. 20.--The great majority of the 
Collieries under our Managing Agency are fitted 
with mechanical loading devices of one type or 
another, and their efficient and economical work. 
ing is dependent upon an assured supply of open 
wagons. The question as framed could not be 
answered without producing a large amount of 
probably unnecessary detailed information, but 
it should perhaps suffice to state that the supply 
of covered empties to mechanical loading collier- 
ies, which is all too prevalent at the present 
time, results not only in unnecessary expenditure 
ewing to double handling but also in loss of output. 
We know of no suitable adaptation for loading 
a covered wagon by mechanical plant. We 
should however perhaps mention that pilferage 
of coal from open wagons throughout Indian 
Railway system is so heavy that every means 
should be explored of realisiag the utopian dream 
of a covered wagon that can be loaded from 
mechanical plant, 


Question No. 21,—-We are in favour of the intro- 
duction of the zoning of coal freight rates in 
the Raniganj field. A suitable central point 
should be selected as the basic point from which 
rates for the entire field should be calculated, as 
in the case of Jharia. We should also like to 
raise the question of the zoning of freight rates 
for the Karanpura field; the figures given below 
show that owing to its location and the accident 
of the existing railway access to the field it is 
at an appreciable disadvantage as compared with 
the Jharia field, in respect of despatches in both 


the up-country and the down-country direction. 
This anomaly should be removed by the appli- 
cation to Karanpura of the Jharia freight rates. 


Question No. 22,—Except for major industries 
such as steel, cement, etc. we do not think conz 
sumers would be attracted by seasonal freight 
rates. In their case it would probably not be 
profitable for the Railways to offer rates that 
would be really attractive, and moreover the 
limited stacking space of most consumers would 
probably prevent them from building up suffi- 
ciently large stocks to give any appreciable 
measure of traffic relief to the Railways during 
the busy season. We have already touched on 
the subject of seasonal consumers in para. (b) of 
our reply to Para. 13 of the questionnaire, and 
we do not think many of them would be prepared 
to lock up money by buying their coal six months 
ahead of an always uncertain season; asa single 
instance we quote the case of cotton ginning 
factories, a large number of which are owned by 
big operators or speculators and only let out at 
the beginning of the season, often to a different 
party each season. 


Question No. 24.—-As far as we are concerned 
in 1933 we owned six coal cutters of which three 
only were in operations. With coal prices at 
1938 levels the Collieries were concerned with 
only one thing viz. raising coal at the cheapest 
price possible and at that date it was in many 
instances cheaper to raise coal by hand than 
use machines. This is only in relation to our 
Collieries which were not laid out for machine 
mining and in the Collieries where machine mining 
was instituted from the start the same considera- 
tions may not have applied. 


Another factor was that in the depressed state 
of the coal industry many coal companies could 
not raise the very considerable sums required to 
purchase mechanical equipments. 


Today our Collieries have in operation or about 
to go into operation fifteen coal cutters and it 
is now proposed to start a new colliery which 
will be highly mechanised along modern lines. 
We have also greatly expanded our use of electric 
drills etc. 


The main obstacle to the use of mechanisation 
at the present time is lack of trained staff which 
can only be secured by the setting up of training 
schools for this purpose. 


With wage rates at their present levels there will 
inevitably be an increased tendency towards 
mechanisation, which appears to be desirable in 
the light of the increased demand for coal. The 
application of mechanisation is however limited 
by underground conditions and in certain collier- 
ies which were not laid out for mechanisation 
and which are nearing the end of their life the 
possibility of increased mechanisation is not 
great. As far as new coalfields are concerned 
it is likely that most collieries will be laid out 
for mechanisation in view of labour shortage for 
mining purposes and the high rates, compared 
to pre-war levels, now payable to Jabour. 
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Question No. 25.—It is the normal practice to 
lay rails as near the working face as possible and 
this is done throughout our Collieries. The short- 
age of loading labour following the withdrawal 
of the women from the mines will no doubt pro- 
vide a further incentive to all collieries to reduce 
the carrying distance for loaders. 


Question Nos. 26 to 30.—These questions do not 
appear to be addressed to the coal trade. 


Question No, 3f.—The coal Mineg stowing 
Board has done most valuable work in certain 
projects designed to deal with major fires in the 
coalfields such as that in Jharia Bazaar, etc. If 
only for this reason their existence has been fully 
justified. 


As regards voluntary stowing, while their con- 
tributions towards the surface costs have been 
of assistance to collieries, such contributions are 
so small relative to the total cost of stowing that 
it is doubtful whether they have had any effect at 
all in inducing further stowing in the coalfields, 
From the answer to Question 32 it will be seen 
that the cost of stowing per ton of coal extracted 
by stowing can be as high as Rs. 2/8/- per ton 
compared to which the Stowing Board’s contri- 
bution which is limited to a maximum of Re. 0/6/- 
per ton is negligible. The result is that those 
who would stow whether there was a Stowing 
Board or not are doing so while many whose 
pits require stowing are unable to do so because 
of the meagre nature of the Stowing Board’s con- 
tributions. 


If the contributions of the Stowing Board 
amounted to the total surface cost of stowing 
or to 75%, of the total cost both underground and 
surface there would undoubtedly be a great 
increase in the total stowing done in the Coalfields. 
In some instances however this would require 
to be supplemented by the Stowing Board itself 
putting up the capital expenditure for Ropeways 
etc., unless groups of small Collieries are willing 
to combine together to produce the necessary 
finance. 


The only other complaint to be made against 
the work of the Stowing Board is in connection 
with their slowness in dealing with applications 
when immediate action may be called for. 


Question No. 33.—During the war it has been 
possible to acquire land for mining purposes under 
the Defence of India Rules and the ease with 
which this has been effected has thrown into 
relief the inadequacy of the previous arrange- 
ments under the Land Acquisition Act. The 
norma] procedure of acquiring land takes at least 
six months and in many instances land is required 
urgently by Collieries for purposes such as dump- 
ing overburden spoil for open cast w r ings, depil- 
laring operations, construction of huts for tem- 
porary labour etc. It is therefore most impor- 
tant that modifications to the existing procedure 
should be introduced by which coal Companies can 
be put in possession of the land they require 
within not more than one month from the date 
of application. 


It is understood that the Provincial Govern- 
ments will no longer allow land to be acquired 


under the Defence of India Rule and early action 
is required to amend the existing legislation. 


Question No. 34.—Briquetting has, as far as 
we know, only been carried out in recent years 
in the Assam and Baluchistan coalfields. In the 
latter the controlled price of briquettes is Rs. 55 
ex-plant with the cost of coal at about Rs. 30. 
Even then briquettes are more costly than steam 
coal imported from the Bengal/Bihar fields, and 
briquetting is therefore obviously not commercial 
proposition in Bengal/Bihar where steam coal is 
freely available at lower prices. In our opinion 
it is only a possible proposition in the teatiary 
coalfields of Assam, Baluchistan and the Punjab, 
where firstly the percentage of steam coal pro- 
duced is negligible and almost the entire output 
is slack, and secondly the finished product has 
a substantial freight advantage over steam coal 
imported from the more distant fields. 


Question No. 35.—To date no Coal Washing 
Plants have been installed in this country. We 
understand however that Messrs. Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. propose to instal certain plants in the 
near future and Messrs. Bird & Co. are now exa- 
mining the possibility of so doing. Messrs. Bird 
& Co. have in the past submitted samples to U.K. 
for this purpose but at the price of coal at that 
date it was uneconomical to take any further 
action. It is likely however that in the future 
further development will take place in this field. 


As far as Iron & Steel Industries and other 
consumers are concerned, the main importance 
of coal washing in this country appears to be not 
so much the production of super selected coals 
but in the washing or inferior coals such as 11 and 
10 seams down to such content figures at which 
they are more suitable for the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke. It is also possible that 
consumers of coal for steam raising purposes such 
as Electric Supply Cos. may be induced to consume 
inferior coal provided it is washed down to lower 
ash content figures than are obtained in the coal 
in natural state. 


Apart from the Capital Expenditure which is 
likely to be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 7/8 lakhs 
for a reasonable sized plant, coal’ washing is a fairly 
expensive process and involves a loss in the yield 
in the coal during the process. Both the cost and 
the loss in the yield vary from coal to coal so that 
accurate figures cannot be produced. It is however 
safe to say that if coal prices return to the pre-war 
levels it will not be possible for Coal Companies 
to afford the installation of coal washing plants. 


Coal washing is also only economical for rea- 
sonably large outputs and therefore unless control 
washeries are installed it is unlikely that any 
but the bigger collieries in this country will be in 
& position to install coal washing plants. The 
normal minimum capacity plant is capable of 
dealing with 40 tons per hour. 


Question No. 36.—We welcome the establish- 
ment of the Fuel Research Station, but have no 
special points to raise in this connection. 


Question No. 37.—We have not as yet engaged 
in the recovery of benzol at our Coke Plant. In 
our opinion the abolition of the present excise 
duty, or a substantial reduction in it, is essential 
a8 an encouragement to production. 


Question No. 38.—Existing rescue arrange- 
ments in the coalfields appear quite adequate 
and should be able to deal with any emergency 
that may arise provided collieries themselves 
co-operate in maintaining their own rescue teams 
and provided necessary extensions are made to 
other fields as developments may demand. 


Question No. 39.—We maintain at many of 
our collieries our own schools which are financed 
by the Coal Companies themselves. The actual 
provision of State education in the coalfields 
does not appear to be fully adequate and it is 
desirable that increased facilities should be pro- 
vided but should be uniform throughout the 
country and not only in coalfields. In this con- 
nection it should be emphasised that the miner 
today tends to aim at earning only sufficient to 
keep himself and his family alive on his expected 
standard of living so that if the wage rates rise 
his inclination is to do less work rather than 
aiming at an increased standard of living. This 
tendency could perhaps to some extent be curbed 
and a desire to earn more money inculcated by 
improved. educational facilities. 


Question No. 40.—We agree that a settled and 
contented labour force is an essential foundation 
for a stabilised industry. This however postulates 
a revolutionary change in the habits and men- 
tality of the labour which cannot be expected to 
take place rapidly. Among the steps which 
would assist to stabilise the labour force are :— 


(a) More and better housing accommodation. 


(6) An improved and more varied supply of 
consumer goods. 


(c) Improved welfare and amenities. 
(d) Increased facilities for primary education. 


We must emphasise that the general welfare of 
the labour force has always been one of our first 
considerations ; for many years past however the 
price of coal has been so uneconomic that our 
activities in this direction have of necessity had 
to be drastically curtailed. With the better 
prices for coal now obtaining and which must 
in our opinion be maintained, much more can 
be done for the benefit of the labour, and 
increased attention is already being and will 
continue to be given to this matter. 


72. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE EASTERN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA 


QUESTIONNARE J 


I. The fuel reserves of the country are, at best, 
limited and the existing knowledge of coal de- 
posits of superior grades, particularly of the 
metallurgical variety are not sufficient to con- 
firm any optimistic view. Moreover, India being 
poor in natural fuel resources, the coal mines 
need be considered as national assets of great 
strategic value. 
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As the only large-scale industrial fuel available 
within the country the coal deposits should be 
earefully preserved and cautiously used. In the 
past, continued sub-division of  coal-bearing 
lands, crude mining methods, improper extrac- 
tion and inadequate protection against fire and 
inundation by water have together inflicted con- 
siderable damage to this vital mineral resource 
of the country and have been responsible for a 
great deal of wastage. It needs no arguing to 
press home the fact that all avenues of wastage 
and possibilities of damage must be adequately 
guarded against and the only practicable means 
of obtaining effective control would be to intro- 
duce a Statutory Authority on the lines 
suggested by the 1937 Committee. In this res- 
pect, the Committee of my Chamber regret to 
note that the recommendations of the two Com- 
mittees previously appointed were not duly 
acted upon and excepting the order issued by the 
Mines Safety (Stowing ) Act, requiring certain 
protective measures to be undertaken, the Central 
Government have so far failed to take steps to 
assure the conservation of coal reserves, and have 
thus neglected a very important part of their 
duty. 


It is further considered that the conditions 
which impressed the two Committees to recom- 
mend control by the State over methods of ex- 
traction, etc., has not improved sufficiently to jus- 
tify any material digression from the recommend- 
ations made by the Coal Mining Committee 
1937, for setting up of a Coal Conservation Autho- 
rity, vested with the necessary statutory powers. 
The Committees of my Chamber are inclined to 
the view that the installation of a Central Autho- 
rity in the lines suggested above have been wrong- 
fully delayed and should hence be taken up 
immediately. 


Il. Trading and Exports.—(2) Proper execution 
of post-war plannings for industrial development 
of the country will vastly increase the internal 
demand for coal, and in consideration of the 
existing resources and the present overall output 
of the mines, it would not be of much importance 
to push the sale of Indian coals in foreign mark- 
ets. In fact, the great changes that have occurred 
during the last decade and are likely to occur 
in near future necessitate a complete review of 
the economics of the Indian Coal industry and 
foreign sales even at better prices should be 
subordinated to the requirements of internal 
consumption for productive purposes. The Com- 
mittee of this Chamber further opine that, if 
necessary, the export of metallurgical coal should 
be prohibited and only lower grades be allowed 
to be exported to foreign markets. 


(8) Grading of Coal for the internal market 
is desirable and should be made compulsory by 
law. This will stop, to some extent, the existing 
misuse of coal and such grading may also be 
utilised for restricting the industrial uses of coal 
to particular varieties. 


IV. Railway Facilities---(13) Railway facilities 
now available in the fields, particularly in the 
Ranigunj area, are far too insufficient for the pro- 
per transport of coal. In the absence of adequate 
provision for wagons, track, sidings and personnel 
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for loading, great difficulties have been 
experienced by the mining industry, while the 
consuming markets suffered shortage. The 
movement of coal needs of course, be controlled 
specially at atime when demand far exceeds 
production and transport facilities are obviously 
restricted, but during the last few years the 
scheme of control as applied created a serious 
bottleneck and while stocks were swelling at the 
pitmouth, factories were running short of their 
fuel supply and in many cases were reported to 
have suspended operations for want of coal. The 
condition thus brought about during the war 
and which does not seem to have sufficiently 
eased out even now, points out not only the 
grave shortage of railway wagons available for 
transportation of coal, but also reveals some 
fundamental defect in the method of allotment. 
It should now be fully appreciated that the post- 
war development of industries will largely de- 
pend on the successful improvisation for quick 
and adequate movement of coal to different parts 
of the country. With a view to assnre this 
my Committee suggest the adoption of some 
measures, broadly on the following lines :— 


(a) The number of open-wagons now available 
at the Colliery stations should be increased by at 
least 25%, 


(6) In bulk-transport under- loading of wagons 
should be checked and extra rates, in excess of 
the flat rate chargeable for a wagon, should be 
levied in detected cases of under-loading. 


(c) The Railway siding arrangements in» the 
Bengal Coal fields are anything but satisfactory. 
The present arrangements are far too inadequate 
to facilitate quick loading and easy transport. 
It would possibly be more convenient if a number 
of special colliery stations are established in the 
Raneegunj-Assansole area, exclusively for the 
movement of coal and these stations should be 
linked up with a net-work of subsidiary lines 
covering all the groups of mines. Double-line 
siding arrangements should be provided for groups 
of mines so that movements of wagons, up and 
down, may be facilitated. 


(d) Where loading operations are delayed from 
want of personnel mechanisation of loading ar- 
rangements should be provided for. 


(e) Spare wagons should be kept at colliery 
stations in sufficient numbers to meet emergent 
calls and provisions should always be made for 
seasonal changes in coal movements. 


(21) Differential railway freight rates in the 
Raneegunj area constitute a legitimate grievance 
of the collieries in this zone. In fact, collieries 
operating in neighbouring areas have to pay 
different freight charges relative to the distance 
and this substantially reduces the competitive 
strength of the collieries producing the same 
quality of coal. The long-range net effect of 
such a freight policy would be to discourage 
mining operations at relatively greater distances. 
It is, therefore, essential that the group system 


of railway freight rates suggested by the Indian 
Coal Committee, 1925, should be introduced. 
The Committee of this Chamber do not feel com- 
petent to propose any detailed scheme in absence 
of sufficient data as to the dispersion of collieries 
in this field and the qualities produced at each of 
them. But in general. it may be suggested that 
for groups of collieries within a particular zone of 
say 10 square miles in area, the basic rates charge- 
able should be the same and different grades ex- 
ported from that area should be charged extra 
relative to the differences in their sale prices. 


(22) If possible, seasonal rates for the trans- 
port of coal by rail should be introduced to encour- 
age consumers to obtain their coal in the second 
half of the year. In fact, there are considerable 
seasonal fluctuations in demand, particularly 
from the brick-fields and some other industries. 
From distribution point of view as well any such 
arrangement would be convenient inasmuch 
as smaller industries will be encouraged in bulk- 
buying and groups of industries in an area may 
be induced to adopt the method of joint purchase 
of coal and to intimate their requirements well 
jn advance. 


VI. Railway Coal Requirements.— (28) It is re- 
ported that in certain cases the Railway autho- 
rities, have shown much fastidiousness in respect 
of their purchases of coal and qualities have 
been refused on high-ash content. On this point, 
it is desirable that coal requirements of the Rail- 
ways for use in locomotives should be restricted 
to the lowest usable grade and if necessary these 
may be mixed up with superior grades in pro- 
portions essential. 


VII. Stowing—(31) The operations of the Coa 
Mine Stowing Board does not seem to have beea 
sufficiently effective. To stop the possibility of 
subterranean fire in mines provision for volun- 
tary stowing would not be adequate and the 
Government should take more powers in their 
hand to render such stowing compulsory in 
cases considered necessary. In this context it 
should be noted that stowing is sometimes 
rendered difficult for lack of sand. This point 
should be particularly enquired into and steps 
should be taken to assure adequate supply of 
sand to the mines. 


VIII, (40) Labour is by far the most important 
problem of the coal industry. Migratory cha- 
racter of mining labour is often felt as a great 
impediment and it is also complained that higher 
wages instead of improving the position only 
encourage absenteeism and more frequent return. 
to the villages. To stop this it would be neces- 
sary to make the labourer feel at home in his place 
of work and this would be possible only by pro- 
viding better amenities in respect of housing, 
education of the children, medical and maternity 
service. Mechanisation of mining will have some 
good effects inasmuch as the mining labour 
will gradually become a specialised class and will 
not then profit by returning back to the land. 
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73. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE FEDE- 
RATION oF Mustim CHAMBERS oF CoM- 
MERCE AND InpustRY, New DEtLat. 


The appointment of the Indian Coalfields 
Committee with wide and far reaching terms of 
reference is a welcome event in the history of 
Mining Industry. The recommendations of the 
Committee and the decisions which the Govern- 
ment may arrive at will have an important bearin; 
on almost every aspect of the coal trade an 
mining industry. 


The war has been a great dislocating factor 
for this industry and new adjustments have now 
to be made. And the requirements of post-war 
industrialisation are expected to be so great 
that coal output must immediately be increased 
to an enormous extent. The question is how 
to increase coal output substantially and perma- 
nently ? The answer will depend upon diverse 
factors, chief of which are labour, employment 
of plants and mechanical devices, conservation 
and transport. 


Labour. The difficult problem of labour deserves 
serious attention. The industry requires a per- 
manent labour force with mining as its sole and 
permanent avocation. The present mining la- 
bour is migratory and consists of agriculturists 
who take to mining during their leisure periods 
and regard it as a means of supplementing their 
permanent income from agriculture. The crux 
of the problem is how to wean labourers from 
their attachment to their homes and agricul- 
tural pursuits and induce them to stay in min- 
ing as a profession. 


It is generally believed that if better wages 
and better living conditions are offered, labour 
will come to stay in the mines, but experience 
has shown that the migratory tendencies can 
not be overcome by such inducements. 


Permanent pay with periodical increments and 
prospects of promotion from one category to 
another, provident funds, accident insurance, 
sickness allowances, leave, free medical attend- 
ance, ready-made family quarters, free primary 
education, schools, play-grounds, etc., should be 
provided, Only those who are willing to migrate 
permanently to the mining colonies with the 
whole of their families and dependants should 
be recruited. 


Women and children should be provided with 
facilities to do some hand-work during their 
leisure hours and should be assisted to sell the 
product locally. Spinning, embroidery, rope- 
making, weaving of ‘navar’ and so many other 
handicrafts can be introduced for skilled as well 
as unskilled workers. A small Handicrafts 
School may be opened where a brief practical 
training or demonstration be given free to the 
women and children of mining labourers to teach 
them some useful art or craft and enable them 
to produce some saleable articles in their hours of 
leisure. 


Tn this way the standard of living can be raised 
and people with adventure and ambition in 
them induced ‘to migrate permanently. 


Jn our opinion, a substantial part of the cost 
of these amenities, etc., should bejborne by the 
State for some time and the rest by the levy 
of a cess. The administration should be entrusted 
to Companies under the direct supervision 
and control of the State. 


Conservation. Wastage of coal should be 
avoided but good coal should be mined to a larger 
extent. The various industries should be free 
to use any variety of coal which they find more 
economical and suitable. There should be no 
compulsion to use only good quality coal. 


Transport. Lack of transport has been a great 
handicap. Transport facilities are bound to in- 
crease coal mining itself and to give a new fillip 
to industrialisation in the country. Railways 
should be equipped with sufficient wagons, loco- 
motives, etc., to carry the total output of mines 
to places where it is needed. 


It would not be an exaggeration to say that 
the production of coal can, in future, be increased 
pari passu with the increase in the means of 
transpost. 


Constitutional. In view of the impending con- 
stitutional changes it is unnecessary to express 
any opinion on the question whether regulation 
of mines and mineral development should be a 
Provincial ora Central subject and whether mines 
should be State-owned and State-managed ? 


Concurrent powers given to the Centre and 
the Provinces are a source of needless over- 
lapping. And in practice the Centre has appro- 
priated and will continue to appropriate all 
powers to itself. 


Although it is difficult to foresee today what 
is going to be the future structure of the State 
but this Federation finds great force in the view 
that all mineral wealth should be owned and 
managed by the Government of the Province 
in which it is found. 


I am directed to give below the considered 
opinion of the Federation of Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry on _ the specific 
questions raised in the Questionnaire issued by 
your Committee. 


1. General Yes. Conditions which impressed 
the two Committees to recommend control by 
the State over methods of extraction, first work- 
ing, depillaring, rotation and isolation of work- 
ings, measures to extinguish or circumscribe 
existing fires, treatment of abandoned mines, 
etc., still prevail though much improvement 
has been effected by the establishment of the 
Coal Mines Stowing Board and by adding to the 
powers of the Department of Mines. But we 
suggest that conservation should also be made 
compulsory as recommended by the 1937 Com- 
mittee. 


The introduction of the Statutory Authority 
on the lines suggested by the Committee, in our 
opinion, would have achieved greater and more 
rapid success. 


Grading and Exports, 2. The emphasis laid 
on the coal export trade by the 1935 Committee 
does not retain as much validity as 20 years ago. 
Home consumption of coal increased with the 
establishment of new industries. The Railways 
were greatly handicapped by coal shortage during 
the war. Post-war industrialisation plans will 
hardly leave any exportable surplus. In fact 
it is estimated that the total coal output will 
have to be immensely increased to feed Indian 
industry in the not distant future. 


Efforts should be made to increase coal output 
to meet Indian requirements and the surplus, 
if any, may be exported for which markets must 
be found. There are obvious benefits in main- 
taining a coal export trade but it would be equally 
unwise to allow Indian Railways and industries 
to be starved merely to continue or enlarge the 
export trade, 


3. Grading has had great influence in reinsta- 
ting Indian coal in foreign markets. Before the 
enactment of the Coal Grading Board Act of 
1925 and the rules prescribed thereunder, foreign 
buyers were reluctant to buy coal and India lost 
her export markets. The situation has since 
greatly improved. Graded Indian Coal has 
supplanted foreign coal from Indian ports and 
foreign buyers are also purchasing graded Indian 
coal. 


7. Yes. Regrading of most coal seams 
has become necessary. There should be no 
objection to regrading of Sections of seams as 
under the Coal Grading Board Act. On the 
contrary, for many reasons, it is to be preferred. 


8. Grading of coal for internal markets. is 
desirable. Modern trade tendency is to grade 
every commodity which is capable of beg 
graded. Purchasers find it convenient to buy 
a graded commodity. If grading is made com- 
pulsory, the uniformity thus achieved will sti- 
mulate sales, 


9. Quotations in sterling will not assist ex- 
porters in over-seas markets. 


10. Additional loading berths and stacking- 
grounds are required at Calcutta. 


1l. Unloading 
Indian ports are inadequate particularly 
Madras. 


facilities for coal at other 
at 


IV 


Railway facilities. 18. Railway facilities, ¢.g., 
wagons, tracts, powers, siding, personnel, etc., 
are inadequate to cope with the present move- 
ment of coal and would be more so to cope with 
the contemplated movement of 32 million tons, 
The question of transport of coal is very import- 
ant as the prosperity of the coal trade as_ well 
as the Post-war Industrialisation Plans 
wholly depend uponit. The question must be 
thoroughly investigated by competent official and 
non-official personnel to devise measures to imp- 
rove the situation. 


16. Installation of weigh-bridges by  collier- 
ies should be encouraged by giving them a per- 
manent concession per ton. 
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18, Arrangements for the grant of siding ac- 
commodation are unsatisfactory involving un- 
necessary delays. Existing sidings should be ex- 
tended and new grants should be made in con- 
sultation with the coal trade. 


20. Mechanical loading devices of various 
types are used by a large number of collieries 
but their use is limited by the shortage of open 
wagons. And theft of coal from open wagons 
has become a problem in itself. 


Successful efforts have, we understand, been 
made to devise a covered wagon which can be 
loaded by mechanical means. Large-scale con- 
struction of such wagons would be of consider- 
able help in speeding up coal transport and sav- 
ing costs. 


21. Group system of Railway freight rates 
would not be feasible. 


22. Introduction of seasonal rates for the 
transport of coal by rail will not be a great at- 
traction for a majority of consumers who do not 
usually have storing facilities and are reluctant 
to make advance purchases. 


Big industries working all the year round will, 
however, find seasonal rates to be profitable but 
their requirements alone can hardly give the 
needed relief to Kailway traffic. 


25. Rails are generally laid up to the working 
face and siortage of labour is bound to compel 
co'liery ownes to do so in an increasing . measure. 


Vil 


Stowing. 31. The Coal Mines Stowing Board 
has rendered valuable service by assisting volun- 
tary stowing as well as by providing measures 
to. extinguish or circumscribe fires in collieries 
doing voluntary stowing. More funds must be 
made available to the Board to enable it to give 
pecuniary assistance on a more liberal scale 
and also to widen its scope. 


Vill 


Miscellaneous. 33. Summary acquisition of 
surface rights over land for colliery purposes 
should be provided for in cases of urgent neces- 
sity. The existing procedure is dilatory. During 
the war lands were acquired under the Defence 
of India Rules in a most summary manner 
which the owners regarded as unfair. Some 
amendments of the Bengal Tenancy Act may 
perhaps be necessary to give power in special 
cases of urgency. 


34. Briquetting of coal may be developed in 
Assam, Baluchistan and the Punjab with better 
prospects than in Bengal/Bihar. The question 
should be investigated further. 

40. Steps to be taken to induce the present 
migratory coal fields’ Iabour to become a settled 
mining community may, inter alia, include pro- 
vision for :-—- 

1) Wages that are demonstrably higher than 
a aie of unskilled and semi-skilled labour in 
industries of every kind or in various agricultural 
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pursuits, domestic services or other employ- 
ments open to an unskilled or semi-skilled  la- 
bourer. 


(2) Modest family quarters either free or on 
payment of a rent which should be Jess than 
the rent paid by an ordinary agricultural labour- 
er for his own dwelling house. 


(3) Food articles, cloth and other necessities 
at concession rates. 


(4) Other consumer goods at controlled rates. 
(5) Free medical attendance. 


(6) Free primary education and facilities for 
higher education. 


(7) Other measures to increase their standard 
of living. 


Many more inducements would be necessary 
for a long time to attract sufficient labour to work 
the mines and to induce it to give up altogether 
its migratory tendencies. 


74. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE BENGAL 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


I am instructed to refer to the two question- 
naires dated the Ist and 15th February 1946 
issued by the Indian Coalfields Committee. 


2. In consultation with industrial interests 
the Chamber Committee have studied the ques- 
tionnaires which are primarily concerned with 
technical matters, affecting the coal-mining’ in- 
dustry, on which the Chamber as such is not 
qualified to speak. The interests represented 
by the Chamber, however consider that they can 
usefully comment on the ‘Constitutional ” 
Section of Questionnaire II and now instruct me 
to submit the following remarks on the two ques- 
tions raised in that Section :— 


(1) The Chamber is strongly of the opinion 
that any division of responsibility between the 
Centre and Provinces in respect of the natural 
mineral wealth of India cannot be satisfactory 
and since it feels that the development of minerals 
should be treated on an all-India _ basis, the 
Chamber supports the view that the Central 
Government should enact legislation to vest 
in itself power to regulate mines and mineral 
development. 


The Chamber is not prepared to admit at pre- 
sent that there is any necessity for permanent 
Government control over the production and 
distribution of coal, but if, as appears to be 
the case, these subjects fall within the Provincial 
sphere unless the Centre takes action by legisla- 
tion to appropriate them to itself, the Chamber 
considers that such Jogislation should be under- 
taken rather from the viewpoint of preventing 
anilateral action by individual Provinces in this 
important matter than with any intention that 
the Centre should take active steps towards a 
permanent control of production and distribu. 
tion of coal. ' 


(2} The Chamber is in agreement with the 
proposal that there should be one Central Govern- 
ment Department dealing with all questions 
pertaining te the coal industry, and considers 
that minerals and mines should constitute a 
separate portfolio of Govenment, the Geolo- 
geal Survey of India to be included in this port- 
olio. 


75,-—-WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE BIHAR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


With reference to your letters Nos. 14(1)/1CC/ 
45 dated Ist February 1946 and the 18th February 
1946, I have the honour to say that some of the 
questions raised in the questionnaires issued are 
more or less of a technical nature and deserve a 
technical treatment. But on a question of prin- 
ciple the Chamber is strongly of opinion that in 
view of the great industrial developments now 
being planned it would be desirable to conserve 
not merely high grade metallurgical and steam 
coal but also the other varieties of coal. 


While maintaining that coal industry should be 
left entirely to private enterprise, my Chamber 
is of opinion that every possible step should be 
taken in order to give to the industries all avail- 
able help through coal. The huge wastage in 
converting coal into coke is distinctly a national 
loss.and machinery should be set up throughout 
the coalfields in order that the gas or the liquid 
generated during this process of conversion from 
coml to coke should be fully utilised for other 
purposes, The Chamber is informed that Govern- 
ment are contemplating to set up decarbonisa- 
tion plants and it feels confident that the 
waste now going on soon be put stop to. The 
Chamber feels coal should be conserved primarily 
for the furtherance of industries, for the purposes 
of electrification, for the use of railways and 
steam boats and other purposes, likely to deve- 
lop cottage industries and for such other similar 
purposes. The use of coal as fuel for domestic 
purposes should as far as possible be not pepu- 
larised. In big cities specially arrangements for 
coking gas could easily be made, This would 
remove the nuisance of smoke and would help to 
conserve coal for purposes for which it is _ pri- 
marily required. In Bihar there is abundance 
of wood fuel which could be utilised for domestic 
purposes either as wood or as charcoal prepared 
from such wood. 


Another guestion which descrves to be carefully 
examined by the coalfields Committee is clagsi- 
fication of coal and the carmarking it for different 
types of consumers. Apart from a high metallur- 
gical coal and the steam coal there are other 
varieties which could easily be earmarked for 
instance (i) for the use of mills (ii) for the use of 
factories (iii) for the use of brick kilns (iv) for 
railways and for private domestic use. As a 
rule it would be desirable to insist on soft coke 
alone being uscd for domestic purposes. This will 
give the necessary by-products to industries and 
leave soft coke for domestic consumption. 


The Chamber feels that the time has come that 
the coal prices should be stabilised. As to whai 
this price is to be, whether it shold be somewher: 


near the present price or whether we should g0 
back to the pre-war prices is a question which 
cannot be decided all by itself. The general 
rise in prices of other commodities, the rise in 
wages and the freight charges will all have to be 
taken into consideration while stabilizing the price. 


In regard to administration of the coal industry 
it would be desirable to have a Committee con- 
sisting of Government official and representatives 
of the important industries including railways 
in order that every point of view may be repre- 
sented on the Committee. The sole consideration 
for the Committee should however be how best 
to develop industries and with that object to 
conserve the coal for industrial and national 
purposes. 


76. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE Mus- 
LIM CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA 


With reference to your letter No, 14(1)/ICC/46# 
dated the I11lth March, 1946, I am directed to 
inform you that this Chamber subscribes and 
agrees fully to the replies of the Federation of 
Muslim Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
New Delhi, in respect of the Questionnaire issued 
by the Indian Coalfields Committee. 


T hope you will receive the replies from the said 
Federation by the time this letter reaches. you 
or soon afterwards. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE JNDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PUN- 
JAB. 


77, 


The principal consumers of coal in the Punjab 
are Cement Factories, Cotton Ginning Factories, 
Re-rolling Mills, Sugar Mills, Flour Mills, and other 
small factories. Under the present system of 
controlled distribution consumers are experienc- 
ing serious difficulties over coal supplies and it 
is desirable that the consumers should be 
able to arrange their requirements directly with 
the mines and without the intervention of Govern- 
ment. The relaxation of control may mean an 
nerease in the price of coal but this might be 
oreferable as there would at least be a greater 
sertainty of supply of the types of coal desired, 
Punjab and Baluchistan coals are being used but 
hey are proving unsatisfactory owing to the 
igh sulphur content and the increased consump- 
ion resulting from the inferior quality. 
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The increased availability of hydro-electricity 
is bound to give an appreciable impetus to in- 
dustrialisation. But the extent to which coal as 
a source of power will be displaced will also depend 
on the cost at which electricity will be made 
available ; the present charge in Lahore is 8 
pies per unit —though thermal electricity could 
probably be supplied at as low a charge as 3 pies 
a unit. In Mysore hydro-electricity for indust- 
rial purposes is supplied at one pice per unit. 


A reduction in Coal consumption in the Punjab 
could be secured also by reducing the freight on 
fuel oil which would then become a competi- 
tive alternate fuel. 


2. There is no objection to the setting up of 


a Central Marketing Agency under the aus- 
pices of the Government. 


Control over distribution would then automa- 
tically follow and on reconsideration and in exist- 
ing circumstances, control over prices would also 
seem to be desirable. Consumers should however 
be consulted in regard to price fixation and this 
could best be secured by having their representa- 
tives on the central price fixing authority, 


3. A Government agency, advised by techni- 
cal experts, indicating to consumers the proper 
use of coal, with tho object of conserving the 
better classes of coal for metallurgical purposes 
and securing scicntific utilisation, would be 
welcome but it should be a purely advisory body ; 
Otherwise its activities may prove obstructive 
rather than helpful and compulsion does not 
always result in economy. 


4. Zoning under which the country would be 
divided into zones of supply, according to the 
coal requirements of the areas and distances from 
the source of supply , would be acceptable, pro- 
vided good coal when essentially needed (¢.g. also 
for the extraction of bye-products) is made 
available from outside the normal supply zone at 
reasonable cost. It is recognised that under 
zoning the Punjab’s requirements of coal for 
brick burning will have to be met from local 
sources and coal will not be allowed to be import- 
ed from Bengal/Bihar for this purpose. 


5. There was no particular complaint about 
the present prices of Bengal/Bihar, Punjab and 
Baluchistan coals except that the price of 
Punjab coal appeared to be high. 


Section [X 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
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78. WrittEN EVIDENCE SENT EN BY THE 
GEOLOGICAL, Mining & V.ETALLURGICAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA, CaLcuTTa, 


QUESTIONNAIRE | 


Question 1. Yes. The action taken by - the 
Government by establishing a Coal Mines Stow- 
ing Board is inadequate and falls short of the 
requirements of the country. Comprehensive 
measures are needed in the matter of compulsory 
and complete stowing with respect to all the 
coal seams of India, in the matter of the strict 
adherence to vertical rotation of working and 
in the matter of grading and working of the 
entire seam. We suggest therefore that the 
policy of the Government should be to achieve 
full conservation of all classes of coal. 


The action of the Government by establishing 
Coal Mines Stowing Board has not been satis- 
factory. More action is needed. The Stowing 
Act should be amended so that all classes of coal 
be conserved by compulsory stowing. 


Question 2. Coal export trade so far eastern 
market may be continued but export of only sur- 
plus non-caking coals other than chemical grade 
may be allowed. 


Question 7. Regrading of the entire coal seam 
is. absolutely necessary at regular interval..of 
time. Because coal bemg a substance that has 
been formed by process of sedimentation varies in 
quality from place to place both along strike and 
dip and along vertical thickness. 


Coal Grading Beard Act should be modified 
in that no partial mining or grading of a seam 
should be allowed. 


Question 31. There should be compulsory 
stowing in all cases. Unless there is legislation 
to this effect there will be no voluntary stowing 
even if the facilities are available. 


Question 32. In Bihar (Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act) there is a provision to acquire surfacc rglits 
for mining facilities quickly. Similar and uniform 
facilities for acquiring surface rights should be 
obtained whenever necessary through Central 
Legislature. 


Question 34, Very scanty work on briquetting of 
coal has hee done in India. Bnoangeh warl hac haan 


washed coal can be-used in pulverised condition 
in special types of boilers. Or if the coal is a 
cakmg one it can be sent to the coke ovens for 
carbonisation process. The cost of the washed 
coal will be naturally higher than the lump coal. 
Coals with high ash content can however he used in 
powdered state with some amount of advantage. 
It is by comparing the costs in these two processes 
that one can actually decide as to whether wash- 
ing would be necessary at all. For coke oven 
managers the caking coals with pretty high ash 
may be submitted to washing and thereby ash 
sufficiently reduced so that the hard coke thus 
manufactured may be better in quality and more 
suitable for blast furnace and other smelting 
operations, It is to be found out as to what 
extent the reduction in ash percentage is actually 
obtained by washing in the case of our caking 
coals and with what amount of increase in cost. 
The cost is animportant item. If the reduction 
in ash is not sufficient it is not desirable to under- 
go this treatment with sufficient increase in cost. 
The hard coke with little higher ash can be used 
in the blast furnaces with slight adjustment of 
fluxing materials provided other physical and 
chemical properties of the coke are satisfactory. 
Regarding economics of coal washing—the cost 
of coal grinding, washing plant, washing, drying, 
blending, and briquetting etc. haveito be taken 
into account as against the reduction in ash. 


Question 36. Researches in the matter of hy- 
drogenation of coal in various ways to get suffi- 
cient amount of liquid hydrocarbons, low tem- 
perature carbonisation for the manufacture of 
domestic coke with the recovery of important 
by-pioducts, partial hydrogenation for convert- 
ing non-caking or weakly caking coals to caking 
ones, pulverised coal firing, complete gasification 
of low grade coals, desulphurisation of high sul- 
phur Tertiary coals, coal washing , briquetting 
etc. etc, should receive immediate attention of 
the Direetor of the Fuel Research Station started 
at Dhanbad. Researchs on safety measures and 
coal mining should also be started. 


Question 37. Benzol is recovered at only few 
places in India in the high temperature carbon 
sition process. There is enough scope in India 
to recover Benzol from all the existing coke 


ovens. Moreover other by-products like tar and 


tar nradnote and athar rnhamiaala ahbawld alan La 


QUESTIONNAIRE § [T 


Question 1. We consider that on principle 
Central Government should have power to regu- 
late mines and mineral development and control 
the development and distribution of coal 3o that 
there may be uniformity in all matters throughout 
the different provinces. 

Question 2. Yes, a department should be crea- 
ted to deal with all matters relating to mineral 
development including coal. Besides there should 
be Statutory Body including technical experts to 
render help and guidance in all matters. 


Question 6. Railway owned collieries depress 
the coal market. As far as possible railway 
owned mines should be kept as reserve in case of 
emergency and for future requirements. 


Besides, all metallurgical and high grade coals, 
should be conserved and not be used in Railway 
locomotives for raising steam. 


Question 7. Yes, we agree that the private 
ownership and uncontrolled grant of lease have 
led to premature dissipation of many coal proper- 
ties. The Government should acquire mineral 
rights. Government should take power to revise 
if necessary the defective provisions in the 
existing leases. Difficulty of proper control by 
Central Government with respect to proper wor- 
king of mines and mineral properties is one of 
the disadvantages. Steps should be taken to 
remove it. 


Question 8. No. 


Question 9. If the mineral rights remain un- 
disturbed the Government should regulate terms 
and conditions of lease but other powers of the 
lessers should not be restricted. 


Question 10. In the event of the state acquiring 
mineral rights private ownership in the working 
and disposal of coal should continue. Produc: 
tion *distribution and marketing should, however, 
be carried out through normal trade channel. 


Question 18. Yes , we are in favour of comp- 
lete regulation. It should not be based on 
wartime practice. Everything should be done 
on well thought-out plan on the advice of experts 
both commercial and technical. Yes, the results 
of proximate analysis should be necessary before 
rational distribution of different grades of coal 
for specific purposes. 


Question 20. When coal seam is analysed and 
properly graded the question of subsequent check- 
jng does not arise. 

Question 24. For the purpose of conservation 
of better class coal the railway freights for lower 
grade coal should be lowercal to encoueage its use 
by several industries. 


Question 29. Yes, free com petition is desirable. 
But the minimum prices of different grades of 
coal should be fixed by the Statutory Body from 
time to time to ensure good wages to the labour, 


Question 36. Only surplus coal of non-caking 
quality may be exported to foreign markets pro- 
vided arrangements can be made for obtaining 
supplies of materials like graphite, petroleum, 
tin, rubber etc., in which India is deficient from 
such countries. 
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Question 38. By metallurgical coal we mean 
that type of coal which when subjected to high 
temperature carbonisation produces a coherent 
mass (coke) which on account of its special phy- 
sical and chemical properties (ash%, sulphur%, 
phosphorus %, crushing strength , porosity, reac- 
tivity etc.) is eminently suitable for smelting 
operations i.e. in reduction of metals from 
their ores either in blast furnaces or in other 
types of furnaces. We have the following appro- 
ximate figures available about the reserve of 
good quality metallurgical coal to a depth of 
2000 feet. 


Gondwana Coal 1500 million tons. 


[See Proc, Nat. Inst. Se. Ind., Vol. VI. p.327 
(1940)] 


Question 43. Practically nothing has been done 
in India in these directions. But the production 
of caking coal is much above the proposed increass 
ed requirements for India’s metallurgical purpos- 
es. At present large proportion of caking coal is 
put to many purposes other than meatllurgical use 
which we consider to be a wasteful process of 
utilisation of caking coal. 


Question 45, Yes, India has huge iron ore de- 
posits the exact amount of the reserves has not 
yet_ been accurately estimated . But we are 
quite. confident that enormous quantity would 
be made available. The caking coal reserve that 
India has falls far too short in respect of smelt- 
ing operations. 


If the present rate of wastage of caking coal 
for non-smelting purposes continues then it is 
certain that within next 50 years India will have 
to import coke from other countries for smelting 
her.iron ores or she will have to take to other 
costly methods of smelting. It is, therefore, ab- 
solutely necessary that caking coal should be 
restricted exclusively for metallurgical purposes. 


Question 46. Yes, with immediate effect. 


Question 48. The solution would be by state 
purchase. 


Question 49. Yes, it is desirable for the state 
to own the coal properties but operation of coal 
extraction may be done by private parties. 


Question 50. Coal whether caking or non-cak- 
ing used for steam raising purposes is considered 
to be steam coal. Coal with low ash (upto 16%) 
and high calorific value (over 6500 calories) would 
be regarded as high grade, 


The estimated reserve is approximately 5000 
million tons within a depth of 2000 feet. (See 
Proc. Nat. Inst. Se. Ind. Vol. VI, P. 326, 1940). 


Question 51. Yes, there has been wasteful use 
in India of high grade coals. If the coals are of 
caking quality they should be restricted for the 
manufacture of hard coke suitable for smelting 
purposes. If the coals are of non-caking variety 
and contain high volatile (say above 25%) they 
they should be considered to be of chemical grade 
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and should be submitted to carbonisation 
processes for the recovery of various chemicals. 
‘The non-coherent residue may be briquetted 
and use for domestic and other purposes. 


Question 52. Yes, Statutory restriction should 
be imposed on such coal. 


Question 53. Yes, because India is deficient 
in such high quality and high volatile chemical 
grade coals. 


Question 55. Complete and compulsory stow- 
ing in all cases at the time of depillaring should 
be enforced. 


Question 56. Vertical rotation of working should 
be insisted upon as far as practicable. 


Question 57. Stowing should be adopted in 
all coal seams irrespective of quality for con- 
servation and not for the purposes of safety only. 
Full assistance and other facilities should be 
offered. 


Question 58. Yes, Government should under 
take the work of supplying sand for stowing. 


Yes, Government should acquire sand rights. 


Question 60. As much coal as possible should 
be recovered from the locked up area, 


Question 61. Yes, there is always economy 
and efficiency by the use of pulverised coal and 
colloidal fuel. There has been very little develop- 
ment in these directions. Few examples may be 
cited. Pulverised coalfiring in the cement rotary 
kilns ; in the reverberatory furnace of Ghatsila, 
Hyderabad Electric Powers House boiler, ete. 
So far we know there is no attempt to use colloidal 
fuel in India. 


Yes, steps should be taken to introduce pulverised 
coal firing in all types of boiler furnaces including 
Railway locomotives so that low grade coals 
can be utilised with efficiency. 


Question 62. We consider the proposal to be 
quite attractive and it would be very helpful 
in the matter of getting power for electrification 
of railways and for starting industries at several 
places. 


For example it may be said that on account of 
availability of cheap power in certain places in 
South India several industries have sprung up 
during the last few years. 


Question 63. Ths present method is nothing 
but crude and wasteful. 


Establishment of low temperature carbonisa- 
tion process with arrangement of recovery of 
by products should be encouraged so that good 
quality smokeless patent fuel for domestic use 
‘may be easily available. 


Question 64. Yes, there is scope in India for 
coal and tar distillation industry as India is 
very much lacking petroleum resources, More- 
over, in view of the future projects of proposed 
road construction and development there would 
be increased demand for road tar. 


Qestion 67. There should be uniformity in 
the grants of prospecting licences and leases in 
every place whether in provinces or in neigh 

bouring states. It is for having definite control 
over this aspect of the problem the mineral rights 
should vest only with the Central Government 
and not with the Provincial Governments. 


Question 68. There should be uniformity of 
rates every where for different grades of coal. 


Question 71. Size is not the only factor. All 
the factors relating to development of proper- 
ties should be carefully studied in each and every 
case before any final decision is reached. Yes, 
by any one or more of the methods mentioned. 
The Society thinks that conservation should be 
the basic principle for guidance in all such matters. 


Question 72. There are many untapped coal- 
fields which should be fully studied before the 
quantity and quality of the coal can be known 
such as Garo Hills, Mikir Hills, Khasi Hills in 
Assam, C. P., Palamau (Bihar), Darjeeling, Hills 
of Himalayas, Rajmahal Hills etc. 


Question 73. Unification of all cesses in one 
and to be operated only by the Central Govern- 
ment. 


Question 74, Yes, there should be one Central 
Statutory authority exercising all the functions 
of the existing bodies. It should include both 
technical and commercial experts. 


Question 75. Yes, unification is necessary as it 
would prove advantageous. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF Pror. N. N. Cuatrersez, 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GEOLOGICAL, MINING 

AND MeratLuraicaL Socrety or Inp1a, 
CALCUTTA, 


Conservation by compulsory stowing (pneuma- 
tic or hydraulic ) should be in respect of all 
classes of coal in order to save the max’mum 
amount of coal underground. If stowing is not 
resorted to in the case of inferior coal, it will 
be lost and will not be available when the deposits 
of high grade are exhausted. With sand stow- 
ing, extraction could be increased from the 
present 50% to 75% or 80% or even 90%, 
Rotation of working should also be enforced 
so that other coals are not damaged. ‘ 


; Non coking coals could be converted into cok. 
ing coals by partial hydrogenation described 
in the literature issued by the Fuel Research 
Board, but it is not known how far this has been 
successful on a commercial scale. It is also not 
known if Dr. Fox’s patent process has met with 
success. 


Certain laboratory tests indicate that the sul- 
phur in Assam coal could be reduced and within 
permissible suplphur limits it can be termed ag 
good coking coal. The sulphur so extracted 
could be used for producing sulphuric acid. These 
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experiments give promise of successful commercial 
exploitation, 

The Fuel Research Institute has started func- 
tioning only recently. A comprehensive survey 
of Indian coals to determine physical and chemi- 
cal propertics is essential so that there after low 
grade coals could be improved by suitable methods 
for better use. It was suggested long ago that 
Geological Survey of India should have two 
sections, one for dealing with minerals and the 
other for dealing with minerals and how to ims 
prove them by benefication or processing. 


Subject to the condition that in abnormal times 
such as the present , a large measure of Govern- 
ment control is essential, especially over prices, 
it is probably desirable that there should be 
free competition in the coal industry. Minimum 
prices cculd be fixed on the basis of the quality 
of coal and cost of production— the price being 
reduced in the event of over-production, Al- 
tematively, it may be sufficient if Government 
guarantees purchase of unsold coal at the mini- 
mum price fixed. There can be no objection to 
the fixing of a minimum wage for labour. 


A good many chemicals can be produced out of 
high volatile coals, and it is desirable that such 
coals should be restricted for specific purposes 
and consumers should not be allowed — through 
legislation —- to use them for all sorts of purpose. 
Similar action has been taken in the U.K. and 
in a publication issued by H. M.’s Research De- 
partment , it has been stated that with reference 
to metallurgical coal “‘ early consideration will 
have to be given either to forbidding the use of 
these coals except for special purposes for which 
they sre peculiarly adapted or to finding a means 
of making other types of coal suitable for coke 
manufacture ”’. 

Pulverised coal can be used in locomotives as 
any coal of any ash content can burn successfully 
in that condition —in some cases up to 52% 
ash coal has been used—and a number of success- 
ful experiments have been conducted in America 
on these lines. It is really the quality and not the 
quantity of the ash that is important. The 
following comment on experiments in America 
is of interest. 

“Practically any dry fuel whether high or 
low in ash content or volatile matter can be 
burnt successfully in pulverised form. But the 
most suitable coal contains over 20% of volatile 
matter and is of not higher than medium coking 
power ”’. 

Further it is stated that “‘ Powdered coal may 
run as high as 10% in sulphur and 35% in ash 
and still produce maximum steam heating capa- 
city so that otherwise unsuitable and unsaleable 
or refuse grades of coal may be utilised. ’’ Prac- 
tically all types of boiler, from power station 
water tube down to the small vertical heating 
boiler, have been fired successfully with pulverised 
coal. 


Gasification of coal should be undertaken. But 
underground gasification has only been practised 
in Soviet Russia. It is easy to extract coal by 
sand-stowing and submit lower grade coals to 
gasification direct to produce cheap gaseous 
fuel. - 


Facilities. in regard to technical mining educa - 
tion are inadequate in India. There are only 
two institutions in India, one at Dhanbad and 
another at Benares, but the equipment at the 
latter is not sufficient. Even at Dhanbad, the 
arrangements could be improved and more stu- 
dents admitted. 


The Geological Survey of India should under- 
take the preliminary task of preparing a proper 
estimate of reserves and besides do more detailed 
prospecting work also. The present estimates 
of reserves given by the Geological Survey of 
India are not altogether reliable, as they are 
superficial and a more detailed report is necessary. 
A proper liaison between the Geological Survey 
of India and private geologists is desirable-— at 
present the Geological Department does not make 
efforts to get in touch with private companies 
and individuals. 


The main object at the moment before the coun- 
try, in view of the depleted coal resources, is 
conservation, including maximum extraction of 
coal and proper utilisation and ways and means 
should be found to achieve these. 


79. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE Harp 
CoKE AND BYE-PRODUCTS PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II. 


I am directed by my Committee to address 
you in connection with this questionnaire, in 
particular, questions Nos. 38 to 43 inclusive of 
Part III under caption ‘‘ Conservation of High 
Grade Metallurgical Coal ”’. 


Question 38. We difine metallurgical coal as 
coal which can, either by itself or by washing or 
by blending with other coals be used for the 
manufacture of Metallurgical Coke. The largest 
deposits of metallurgical coal in India are found 
in the Jherriah Coalfields; there are also substantial 
deposits in the Bokaro:-Ramgarh and Giridih 
Coalfields although we understand that Giridih 
coalfield deposits are nearing exhaustion. 


There are also deposits of coking coal in the 
Raneegunge Coal field, viz. Ramnagore and Laik- 
dih seams ; there are also seams of semi-coking 
coal in the Karanpura Coalfield. 


Question 39. I attach hereto schedules giving 
details of the coals used by our Members in 1938 
and the coals they are at present carbonising. 


The change-over in the coals now being used is 
due to the fact that in 1938 our Members were 
able to purchase coal from whatever source they 
preferred, whereas at present they are compelled 
to take coal allotted to them by the coal Com- 
missioner. 


Question 40. I attach hereto schedules giving 
details of our members’ consumption of coal in 
the years 1936-45. All the coal carbonised in 
the ovens was used for the manufacture of metal- 
Jurgical coke. 


Question 41. I leave the Tron & Steel Compan- 
jes to answer. 
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Question 42, The approximate annual require- 
ments of coking coal for Members’ Coke Plants 
are 400,000 tons per annum but in this connec- 
tion I have to advise you that there is likely to 
be an expansion of the coke oven Industry in this 
country. 


The coke oven plants owned by members of 
this Association are now drawing to the end of 
their economic life and as a generalisation, they 
are unlikely to be in operation after 5 or 6 
years. 


You will be aware that the Government of 
India are erecting a large Fertiliser Plant at 
Sindri and the Water gas process they will use at 
gas process they will use at this plant will require 


some 15,000 tons of bye-product hard coke per: 


mensum—180,000 tons per annum. 


The members of this Association have put 
forward tentative proposals to government that 
two new Batteries of bye-product ovens should be 
erected at Sindri to give a production of approxi- 
mately 1,200 tons of coke per day, say 36,000 


Question 39,. (a): 


Bararee Lodna 


Coale Used by Plants in 1938 


tons per month—430,000 tons per annum and 
assuming this project materialises, the require- 
ments of metallurgical coal for these two new 
batteries will be in the region of 600,000 tons 
per annum. By the time these batteries are com- 
pleted, estimated at 4-6 years, the existing 
batteries will cease production and_ therefore 
would not require the 400,000 tons of coal they 
are at present consuming. 


T am further to point out that the Sindri Plant 
is only one of some 10 projected plants pro- 
grammed over the next 15 years and if say, 5 
of these plants used the water gas process, other 
coke ovens would have to be built which would 
consume say, a further 14 to 2 million tons of 
metallurgical coal per annum. 


Question 43. The requirements of metallur- 
gical coal cannot be reduced but with blending 
and washing, a mixture of lower grade metallur- 
gical coals should be blended with the superior 
coals. ‘There has been no large Washing Plant 
erected in this country but experiments have 
been carried out on a small scale. 


Loyabad Bhowra, 






















































































14, 14A, 165, 16, 18 seams and some- 14,14A, 15 seams from Turner 
times 12 and 1] seams from the East Morrisons Lodna Colliery West Gopalichuck Central Bhowra Pootkee Slack from 
Indian Coal Co. Ltd.’s Collieries, Co. (1920) Ltd. Kirkend, North Burrakur’s Eastern Coal Co. Ltd. 
Standard, Surat and Worahs 15 scams 12 % 
Khas Jharia, Bhagatdih 4” 34% 
12,13, 14, and 15 seams F.W. 11 ” 538% 
; Heilgers 16, 16A seams 
Question 39, (bd): (Bhagaband) 
Coals now being used by plants (1946). 
Bararee Lodna Loyabad Bhowra. 
Same as in 1938 . ; ‘ . 
« 12 seam New Standard, 14, Birds Loyabad 11 seam, Loyabad 15 seam 13% 
14A,-15 seams Jardine. Skin- 16, 16A soam. F. W. 14°” 524, 
ner Bararee Colliery: Heilgers Standard 14 seam 11 ” 35% 
Bhagaband 16 seam Bhulan- Bhowra & Pootkeo dust. 
baree 11, 12, 13, seams. 
Due to the Coal Control Scheme we do not have our own free choice of coals. 
Question 40.— 
Consumption of Coal for Coking purposes “in 1936 to 1946. 
Tons. 

Year Bararee Lodna Loyabad Bhowra, 
1936 , i 106860 130168 119600 54040 
1937 . . : B ‘ @ 104097 126696 110800 57003 
1938 . P . . : 7 103079 126061 118000 56574 
1939 . . . : < ‘ i 80081 79032 114700 47097 
1940 . . ‘ . 82954 63784 106400 54953 
1941 . ° . . ° ‘ ’ ‘ ’ 91354 64628 105100 53082 
1942 . . . . . . ‘ ‘ . 96688 52793 78500 47602 
1943 3 . . . . 93123 58432 67400 53056 
1944. . ‘ ’ 89923 65001 74300 49170 
1945. oe ek Tae ee ce en 82633 62757 81900 51795 
Question 47, (a) +— 

The following percentages of coal have been drawn by us from our Collie ries 1 
Bararee Lodna Loyabad Bhowra 

1986 . ‘ : : . The Bararee Coke Co. 100% 28% ; 
1937 . 5 . : ‘ Ltd., as such do not 100% 50% Bhowra Coke Co, 
1938 . . ‘ . : F own any collieries. 100% 31% as such does not own any eclli- 
1939 . : : : . ‘ ‘ 100% 55% ries. 
1940 . ‘ : . : < 90% 47%, From Mackinnon Mackenzie & 
1941 . . P i 69% 83% Co.’s_ Collieries. 
1942 . . F : 65% 71% 478628 tons 
1943 . r ‘ ; . 65%, 68% from outside collieries, 
1944. ’ . . " ‘ 60% 98% 48653 tons. 
ye a rr 60% 100% 91-12% 

Drawn from Bird 

& Co, F. W. 

Heilgers & Co. 

group of Col- 


lieries. 
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Question 41 (5): 
‘Total output of 


Year 


our Collieries in 1986—45 was as follows :— 
Bararee 





1936 . The Bararee Coke Co. 





" 535900 tons 





Bhowra 


Lodna Loyabad 


Available output We (Bhowra Coke Co.) have no 
of coking coals information of the output at 











1937 . . . % ‘ ‘Ltd, aa such do not 698100 ° 
1938 . ‘ . F ‘ z . own any collieries. 624200 ” from our own coll- Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co.'s 
1939 . 4 i P : e 511600 ” jeries js shown in Bhowra and Pootkee Col- 
1940 . 2 . 4 : F . 577300 ” the staternent below. lieries who have been sup- 
1941 . . A Seam Ts . : 546000 ” plying us dust coal for our 
1942. - 5 . E * 3 528300 ” requirements but as far aa 
1943 . 7 . « ‘ . 620800 ” ‘we are aware we have used all 
1944 . * : 3 ; ‘é 484000 ” the suitable slack available 
1945 . i . 5 é s 434400 ” 3(a) Taking steam and Rubble. 
to form 2/3 of the output 
(leaving 1/3 for us) the out- 
put roughly should be 
14,35,800 tons during the 10 
years. 
THE BIRD COKE & BYE-PRODUCTS PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
Coking  Coals—Avatlable output. 
Year Loyabad Katras Mudidh Standard Borrea Bhilan- Sendra 
bararee 
A I 
: Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons. 
1936. : : . 82863 104950 118436 268608 177523 126412 $2064 
1937 . : ‘ r 104856 89689 112896 242866 137315 123960 66890 
1938 7 F : % i 104157 116889 91793 197306 147951 133088 07876 
4939 . E ‘ . ‘ 186266 137021 110749 196846 163694 156518 99780 
1940 . r . . . 285371 126315 116664 208609 162547 164358 118117 
1941 . 332619 143998 114201 207124 201175 153828 139398 
1942 * . i , 4 279333 144298 119066 141424 164964 122205 90537 
1943 ‘ i F . . 285042 154329 103166 136755 158843 108456 68344 
1044s . F ‘ . 298655 165901 251833 169447 160454 120755 73425 
1945 7 : 284837 138665 305790 156634 108968 120170 7056 6 
ue eee REELS fas as ea Ome a ee ec Te ——— 
Burrakur (Bird & Co.) F. W. Heilgers & Co. 
Question 41. (c) 
Disposal of balanse of Coal output after supplying the Coke Plants : 
Loyabad Bhowra 


Bararee Lodna 


gets SS 
We do not own any collieries 





The State Railways 


Question 42.— 





Te Indian Iron & Stoel Co! Ltd, Vast majority of coking coals 
and 
used for shipment purposes, 


— 


Practically all steam and rub- 


Supplied to Tata Iron & Steel ble from Mackinnon Mackenzie 





Annual requiremevts of our plants working to full capacity forthe next five years. 


Lodna 


Bararee 
1,20,000 tons per year. 


90,000 to 1,00,006 tons. 


ORAL EVIDENCE oF Mr. F.W.A. CARPENTER 
anp Mn. WittraM BEmMANN of THE Harp CoKE 
AND Bxxz-Propucts Propucers’ ASSOCIATION, 


CALCUTTA. 


Question.-—Could you tell us briefly the purpose 
for which your Association was formed ? 


Answer.—It was brought into being due to war 
conditions. There was a short supply of coke 
and the coke oven companies found the best way 
was to get together and pool with coal distribu- 
tion as one unit. So we formed the Association 
in 1939 or 1940 and pooled all our coke. It is 
merely an association. There are no Articles 
of Association. Jt is more or less a gentlemen’s 


agreement. 


Question.—Do you think conditions which 
will prevail with the end of the war will still ne- 
cessitate the functioning of this Association ? 


Answer.—Defini'ely. We founded it with the 
idea of keeping it going. 


Co. Ltd. Indian Iron & Steel Co. & Co’s collieries as far as 
Ltd. we know was supplied to 
British India Steam Co,’s 
ships. 
Loyabad Bhowra 
1,832,000 tons per year without 66,000 tons per year. Exten- 
under con- sions under consideration. 


the extensions 


sideration, If they materialise requirement 


will be doubled. 


Question.—In your reply to question 38, you 
have stated— 


“We define metallurgical coal as coal which 
can either by itself or by washing or by 
blending with other coals, be used for the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke”. 


Could you give us some idea as to what percentage 
of treated coal can be mixed with metallurgical 
coal as such in order to be able to give an efficient 
mixture for the coke ovens? 


Answer,—It all depends really on what the 
buyer imposes on us. The steel works, in the 
olden days, used to impose a maximum of about 
20 per cent. The Burma Corporation who were 
our buyers of coke used to impose a specification 
of 17 per cent. ash. In other words , we pro- 
duce coke to specifications. 


Question.—If I were to tell you that the design 
of the existing blast furnaces in the two steel 
works in India would require for an efficient 
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operation a percentage of ash in the coke exceed- 
ing 224 per cent., what would you consider to 
be the maximum percentage of blend which can 
be used ? 


Answer.—Approximately 25 per cent. It would 
depend on our selection of coal.. Suppose we took 
Bhulanbararee and Standard 14/15 Seams low 
ash, we can afford to take a higher ash in 11 seam. 
It is merely a question of arithmetic in calculat- 
ing the ash in the coal. 


Question,—Have you any comment on the 
statement made by Tatas that the maximum 
percentage of blend which would give them an 
optimum of 224 per cent. ash in the coke is about 
1l per cent.? 

Answer.—It is purely a matter of arithmetic 
and of selection of other coal. Take Bhulan- 
bararee and Standard 13/14/15 seams and add the 
other coals and you get different percentages. It is 
merely a question of what you put in. 


Question.—The assumption is that they are 
using 12:17 seam as the major part of the mix- 
ture in coke-ovens, Then to that if you add 
standard or Bhulanbararee will that increase the 
amount of Bhulanbararee and Standard to be 
used in order to arrive at 224 per cent. ? 


Answer.—No. It is purely the selection of 
coal, If you want to use as much of 11 seam 
as possible-—-we know the ash content in that — 
then you would select your percentage of superior 
grade coals to give the blend not exceeding the 
ash content required. In other words, if I add 
50 per cent. of the best coking coal,—lowest ash— 
I = take a higher percentage of the inferjor 
coal, 


Question.—The steel works say, taking the best 
coal available in the country, the maximum 
economy which can be effected by blending 
will not exceed 11 per cent. 


Answer.—It all depends on the mixture. 
There is also the possibility of mixing coking 
coal with non-coking type or semi-coking type 
and getting metallurgical coke. 


Question.—Could you give us some details of 
the experiments you have conducted ? 


Answer.—Over the last 20 years we have done 
hundreds of experiments in our ovens. 


Question.—And you have succeeded in produc- 
ing metallurgical coal containing an ash content 
below 224 per cent. 


Answer.—Before the war, Tatas never consider- 
ed any coke containing over 20 per cent ash. 
So whatever experiments we conducted were with 
the object of getting a coke whose ash content 
would be below 20 per cent. 


Question.—During war time, members of your 
Association were, J] presume, compelled to use the 
coal which was allotted to them by the Coal Con- 
troller. Has this change caused any difficulties 
in the matter of operating the coke ovens ? 


Answer.—No; the result is that ash has gone 
up in the coke, It means only that you have 
to be a little more careful with the ovens. 


Question.—You have stated in one of the enolo- 
sures rather as a conclusion that in order to make 
one ton of coke, you will need, 3,216 ibs. of coal. 
That is derived from your statement that you 
required 600,000 tons of coal in order to produce 
430,000 tons of coke. Is it a precise estimate or 
a rough estimate, because Tatas have stated 
from their records that they need, 3,380 tbs. of 
coal in order to produce one ton of coal ? 


Answer.—I would not dispute the Tatas figure, 
becuase if they are using high volatile coal that 
amount may be necessary because some may go 
off in the form of gas. 


QuestionI see from your enclosure 2 that 
since the year 1936 there has been a progressive 
decrease in the production of coal by your mem- 
bers. Would you explain that ? What are the 
reasons ? 


Answer.—Primarily because we could not get 
the coal required to coke. The deterioration 
was most prominent in Lodna where we have 
still got one battery which is not running. Se- 
condly, there is the state of the ovens. 


Question.—Did the demand, more or less, 
continue on the same level as before the war for 
coke ? 


Answer.—Greater. 


Question.—What the usual markets you supply ? 
Answer.—They are— 


Engineering Works 40% 
Railway & Ordnance Factories 10% 
Cotton, Woollen and Jute Mills 15% 
Paper, Cement and Chemical Works 10% 
Sugar Mills . : : ; ‘ 
(During the crushing season, October 

to April, every year) . 10% 


(During the off-season, May to Sept.) 3/5% 
Miscellaneous (Food, Oil, electric 
supply, mints, aluminium works, 
potteries, rubber, etc.,) 15% 
Question.—None of your coke went to the steel 
works ? 


Answer.—No., 


Question—Do these consumers require the 
same type of coke which the steel works require ? 


Answer.—There, again, it is a matter of opinion. 
If the coke contains high ash, the works will be 
worse off. 


Question._I_ would like to know whether the 
products of your coke ovens could at any time 
be suitable for blast furnaces of the steel works ? 


Answer.—Yes, all of them. 

Question.—Apart from the coke required for 
foundries, is hard coke of the same type and 
variety, i.¢., low ash, required by the other con- 
sumers of your coke ? 

Answer.—They prefer it. They probably 
could manage without it, but take the Ordnance 
Factories, and Railways, for example, they must 
have it. 
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Question.—You have stated that you have 
certain plans of expansion, You have also men- 
tioned proposals you have submitted for the 
fertiliser plant at Sindri. Has final decision 
been taken in regard to the two batteries of 
ovens at Sindri ? 


Answer.—The last I heard a month ago 
from Brig. Cox was to the effect that the Govern- 
ment was not going to enter into a 20 year con- 
tract. That being the case, we are not interest- 
ed in erecting a plant there. 


Question.—If the fertiliser plant at Sindri 
goes ahead and establishes its own coke ovens, 
what would be the policy adopted by the mem- 
bers of your Association in respect of remodell- 
ing and renewing the present ovens and adding 
to the present output capacity ? 


Answer.—¥or six or seven years we were con- 
templating erecting one battery between the 


four of us which would be an economic unit. 
The plans are there. We have not decided 
the spot where the battery should be 
insta led. 


Question.—You are, 1 presume, aware that 
for the purpose of the Fertiliser Factory, they 
do not need the type of coke which is required 
for blast furnace purposes ? 


Answer,—It depends entirely. on what they 
can utilise. There again the question is the 
higher ash the coke the less economic it is for 
them. They can use coke with 24 per cent. 
ash, but it is far more economical for them to 
take 16% ash if they can get it. 


Question.—Your intentions in respect of the 
new plant which you would put up would more 
or less follow the standard practice of using 
low ash coal, 


Answer.—-Definitely, that is our market. 
We must produce coke which is suitable for 
engineering works in general. 


Question.—Turning to the bye-products issue, 
I assume that in the new battery of ovens which 
you propose to set up you will attach to it all 
the latest bye-product plants for the recovery 
of gases ? 


Answer.—Definitely, yes. This battery we 
are cotemplating erecting is exactly like the 
one at Indian Iron & Steel Company Works. 


Question.—Have you comments on the sugges- 
tion that all coke ovens to be established in 
India in future whether by independent pro- 
ducers like Members of your Association or the 
steel works should be compelled to attach to 
it the usual bye-product recovery plants ? 


Answer.—You have a very delicate question 
there about Benzol. 


Question.—It will follow as a corollary which 
the Government by compulsion may impose 


in this respect that arrangements will have to 
be made for the utilisation of the bye-products. 


Answer.—Then of course a Benzol plant is 
the obvious thing to instal. 


Question.—You agree that in a large country 
like India there isroom for the development 
of industries of various types and if the basis 
is coal, every step should be taken to see that 
coal utilised in raw form or processed form 
does yield the best products for the purpose of 
encouraging industries of this type. 
it 


Answer.—Definitely. There again is @ 


question of quantity and quality. 


Question.—In view of the declared policy of 
Government to encourage heavy chemical and 
light chemical industries plus the demand for 
the various types of bye-products shown here, 
would you agree with me that the planned pro- 
gramme of development of the distillation in- 
dustry, would be of help both to the producers 
of coke as well as the aspirants to the develop- 
ment of these industries ? 


Answer.—Definitely. 


Question—And if the coke producers are 
assured of a reasonable payment and progre- 
ssively increasing market, you will fall into 
line and make your bye-product plant as effi- 
cient and uptodate as possible ? 


Answer.—On general principles you should 
recover from your coal sufficient chemicals to 
pay for your coke—in other words it should cost 
you nothing. That is the real economics of the 
coke industry. 


Question.—It is stated that Tatas throw water 
on their coal in order to increase the moisture. 
Quite a contrary opinion was expressed before 
us; rather a categorical statement was made 
that moisture was as important as ash and one 
per cent. of moisture could do as much good as 
6 or 7% of ash. Have you any comments on 
that ? 


Answer.-I won’t go that far. Tatas had 
practice of getting the moisture near 7%. Coal 
from Jharia normally comes with 2% of moisture. 
Some times in the monsoon it springs to the region 
of 9 or 10%. In that case they just put it ia 
the oven. Sometimes it goes low and they have 
to pour water to increase the moisture. 


Question.—What is your experience? Do 
your coke ovens produce metallurgical coal with 
7% degree of moisture ? 


Answer.—Yes, definitely. In every coal you 
can find the most suitable moisture. There are 
graphs to that effect on German coals. Every 
coal has its corresponding moisture content which 
gives the best coal possible additional advantage. 
The figure for Indian coals is 5 to 9% depending 
on the coal. 


80. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE MINING, 
GroLogIcAL AND MeETaLLURGICAL JNSTITUTE 
oF INDIA. 


Questionnaire I 


Opinions differ in this Institute but the com- 
monest one is that the coal export trade is ne- 
cessary for the following reasons :—- 


Countries like Burma, Malaya and Ceylon 
who are India’s best customers and sell her such 
important commodities as rice, rubber, graphite, 
etc, need Indian coal. 


The knowledge that it is possible to get coal 
cargos in Calcutta brings tramp steamers there 
which are often loaded with Burma rice and 
other Indian necessities. 


It helps Indian collieries to obtain a more uni- 
form output as, though serious wagon shortages 
often make despatches to long distances diffi- 
cult, it is always possible to send coal over the 
relatively short distance to Kidderpore. 


Coking coals should not be exported. 


Q. 3.—The Coal Grading Act undoubtedly 
encouraged foreign buyers to purchase graded 
Indian coals, and enabled the Indian Coal shippers 
to recapture much of the export trade which they 
lost in the early 1920’s. It practically climina- 
ted foreign coal from Indian ports. 


Q. 5.—The existing monetary concession is not 
adequate but the actual concession needed can 
be decided after experience is gained. 


Q. 7 & 8.—A good deal of difference of opinion 
exists on these questions. The whole problem 
needs careful investigation. 


Q. 13.—Existing railway facilities are insuffi- 
cient to handle the coal mined at present and 
will be hopelessly inadequate for the increased 
output expected in the next few years. The 
cause of this is partly that production from the 
larger collieries is less and that there are far more 
small outcrop workings than formerly. This 
greatly increases the difficulty of distributing and 
collecting wagons. More wagons particularly 
of the open type should be made available for 
Jharia and Raniganj coalfields. Every encour- 
agement should be given to the design and con- 
struction of closed wagons capable of being 
filled by mechanical loaders. 


. 15,—The principle of allotment of wagons 
should be based pro rata on output. 


Q. 16.—To a negligible extent. The rebate at 
-/1/- per ton for installation of private weigh- 
bridges should be re-introduced, These should 
be installed on a permanent basis as this would 
avoid congestion and expedite despatches. 

Q. 17.--Yes. The collection of freight should 
be a matter between the carrier and the con- 
signee. 

Q. 18.—Unsatisfactory as the railways delay 
too long in granting siding accommodation and 
when granted the loading space is insufficient 
and site unsuitable. Siding accommodation 
should be as near as possible to the production 
point. 
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Q. 19.—Yes. Margin of one ton overloading 
and 2 tons underloading should be restored. 


Q. 20.—To a very limited extent. 


Loading of covered wagons by mechanical 
means has not been a success, Experiments 
with new types of covered wagon specially de- 
signed to facilitate mechanical loading should 
be encouraged. 


Q. 22.—Usefulness is doubtful but may be 
tried. 


Q. 24.—The number of mechanical coal cutters 
when compared with hand picks is very small, 
This is due (1) to low wages before the war which 
made mechanical coal cutters uneconomic, (2) 
the difficulty of getting mechanical cutters during 
the war, (3) the absence of electrical power at 
many collieries. 


It is considered very desirable that there should 
be an increasing use of mechanical cutters es- 
pecially where new areas are being opened up. 


Q. 25,—Experience shows that when rails are 
laid within short distances of the working faces 
production of coal per head increases. 


Q. 26.—-Not known. The trade should be con- 
sulted in shaping this policy. 


Q. 31,—A considerable success has been at- 
tained in controlling the spread of fire and pre- 
vention of collapses of workings in the major 
coalfields. The chief obstacle to voluntary 
sand stowing is difficult in obtaining sand from 
the rivers during the monsoon period each year. 
It may be possible to store sand at the pit heads 
for use during these months. 


To avoid the necessity of stowing in areas 
where stowing material is scarce thick seams 
should be quarried as far as possible along the 
outcrop. 


The rough and ready rule in the Indian coal 
fields is that it is not economic to remove over- 
burden if this is thicker than the seam exposed. 
Modern methods of removing overburden on a 
large scale in England have enabled overburdens 
ten times the thickness of the seam to be re- 
moved economically, so that it is probable that a 
great deal more overburden could be stripped 
in India than has been done in the ist —pasaibly 
up to 4 times the thickness of the seam. 


Quarry working is emphatically in the national 
interest, as it enables all the coal to be removed 
without loss and avoids the necessity of stow- 
ing. 

Where the economical limit of depth has been 
worked out for the extraction of coal by quarry- 
ing, further advance to the dip must be made by 
underground working. If stowing is then ne- 
cessary its cost might be transferred to the cost 
of removal of the overburden and the quarries 
extended to the dip in direct ratio to the saving 
on stowing. Assuming that it is decided to 
subsidize stowing then it can be equally claimed 
that quarrying beyond normal economic limits 
should receive a similar subsidy as it enables 
the whole of the marketable coal to be ex- 
tracted, 
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Q. 33.—There have been considerable delays 
in the acquistion of surface rights over land 
for colliery purposes. As a result depillaring 
and opening of quarries have been hampered. 


Q. 34,--Owing to the friable nature of Tertiary 
coals in Baluchistan, the Punjab, and Assam 
Briquetting is often desirable, but it has not 
proved economic so far. Briquetting of Gond- 
wana coals is rarely necessary. Briquetting of 
the Bikaner and Cuddalore lignites should be 
investigated. 


Q. 35.—A certain amount of research on froth 
floatation of Indian coals has been done by 
Randall and others without achieving any re- 
sults of immediate commercial value. Dr. C. 
Forrester has also done fairly extensive float 
and sink tests at the Indian School of Mines on 
a laboratory scale. 


Mr, J. Thomas, Messrs. Anderson Wright & 
Co,’s Chief Mining Engineer has made a special 
atudy of this subject over a long period. Tests 
on the gravity principle have been carried out, 
and the erection of the first washing plant in 
India is now contemplated by them in the Bokaro 
coalfield. 


The significance of these results is that those 
high ash Coking coals which are amenable to 
washing can be cleaned and produce low ash 
coking coals (13 to 15% ash). The washed coal 
can then be used for blending with such inferior 
coking coals as cannot be worked economically. 


The problem, however, is not simple ; the 
possibility of washing a coal seam depends on 
the physical character of its constituents. A 
physical survey of each seam is, therefore, ne- 
cessary before any decision can be reached on its 
washability. 


Coal washing pays when the increased amount 
which can be realised for washed coal is more 
than the total cost of washing including capital 
outlay on plant and the cost of dealing with the 
impurities which are rejected. 


Q. 36.—In view of the probable delay before 
the Indian Fuel Research Institute can become 
a going concern it is for consideration whether a 
physical and chemical survey of individual coal 
seams might not be undertaken in the near future 
by the Geological Survey of India helped by the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, and intérested 
industrial concerns. 


‘The coal and oil industries should be adequa-’ 
tely represented on the board of the Fuel Re- 
search Institute. 


Q. 37.—Opinions differ in this Institue as to 
the desirability of encouraging the benzol indus- 
try at the present time. 


The present position, as shown in the attached 
valuable letter from Mr. B. Wilson Haigh, is an 
aftermath of war, when the recovery of benzol 
was artificially stimulated by the need of toluol 
for T.N.T. As a result the plant in India is now 
capable of a production greatly in excess of India’s 
normal needs, 


The coke oven plants which produce benzol 
are primarily concerned with producing coke 
for steel making. By leaving the benzolin the 
coke oven gas they effect a saving said to be 
many times the cost of producing an equal 
quantity of petrol. They make equally good 
coke, and used no more coal. On the other hand 
a few thousand tons more motor spirit would 
have to be imported if this benzol were burnt 
with the coke oven gas. 

As has been proved during the war, benzol 
can be recovered from coke oven plants when- 
ever necessary with little delay. There is no 
reason therefore why the Indian dyestuffs indus- 
try should ever be held up by a shortage of this 
raw material. 


The oil industry object on principle to subsi- 
dies to other fuel industries, which they do not 
receive for the products of their own distillers. 


There would seem therefore to be a case for 
Government to shut down redundant benzol 
plants rather than subsidise them. On the 
other hand, the shutting down of plant now in 
existence which may be required for the Chemi- 
cal industry in a few years time is a doubtful 
saving if by a small rebate of excise duty on 
motor fuel the continuity of working can be re- 
tained. It is thought therefore that it might be 
reasonable to grant minimum rebate necessary to 
keep the plant running if the firms concerned can 
show that such a subsidy is necessary to prevent 
their plant shutting down. 


Tt is clear from Mr, Wilson Haigh’s letter that 
the guaranteed preference of 8d a gallon granted 
in England on home-produced spirit was designed 
to encourage the recovery of oil from coal by one 
or other of the recognised methods and not 6s- 
pecially to encourage the benzol industry which 
already existed. As the preference was granted 
at the instance of the Committee for Imperial 
Defence it may be assumed that the principal 
object in view was a strategic one. Whether 
such a reason exists for encouraging Indian benzo) 
or not is for Government to decide. 


Q. 38.—The existing facilities aro adequate 
in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields, 


Q. 39,—Educational facilities in the coalfields 
are inadequate. More primary schools sbould 
be opened. 


Q. 40.—Better education leading to a need for 
amenities of a kind which cana be made available 
in the coalfields, but are unobiainable in th: 
villages. Employment on all working days for 
all classes of workers. Where possible some 
land for cultivation. 


Lerrer From Mr, B. Witson HaicH, DaTED 
22np Fresruary 1946 (REFERRED TO IN REPLY 


To Q. 37). 


Benzol has beon manufactured in India by the 
Barareo Coke Co, for nearly 25 years. It has 
also been manufactured at the State owned 
Coke Plant of the E.I. Rly. Co., for a somewhat 
shorter period. 
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In the earlier years it was mostly used for 
Government aeroplanes as a petrol-benzol mix- 
ture. When tetra ethyl lead came into use for 
raising the octane value of motor fuel, Govern- 
ment did not renew their contract and benzol 
became a drug on the market. 


The cost of recovering benzol is several times 
that of producing petrol yet the same excise duty 
per gallon is charged on both, so because of this 
benzol could never be sold as a motor fuel to 
compete with petrol. Many representations were 
made but the Finance Minister would never 
agree toremit- or reduce the duty, hence nobody 
would expend capital on an unprofitable venture. 


At the outbreak of World War II Toluene for 
TNT was badly needed East of Suez. Bararee 
Coke Co. showed that toluene of the requisite 
purity could be made in India. Government 
profiting by this experience purchased and erect- 
ed suitable plants at Tatas and Indian Iron 
and Steel and these two large plants are still in 
existence. 


About 5 years ago the Central Excise granted 
the same facility to benzol manufacturers as 
they had previously done to petrol Companies 
to exempt from duty benzol used as ‘Solvent. oil’ 
that is for manufacturing purposes, but not for 
motor fuel. The Provincial Government of 
Bihar also exempt solvent oil from Provincial 
Sales Tax but levy it when benzol or its homo- 
logues are sold as motor fuel. 


The special encouragement needed to facilitate 
progress in the manufacture of benzol or any other 
hydrocarbon derived from coal is that neither Central 
Excise nor Provincial Excise or sales tax should be 
levied thereon. 


If low temperature carbonisation comes tobe 
practised in India or if the Fischer-Tropsch 
process is carried on or even if underground gasi- 
fication of coal is practised, they may all result 
in the production of motor fuel which to stand 
any chance of being sold in competition with 
petrol would need to be exempt from excise 
duties. 

This would bring it into line with the practice 
in Great Britain where no excise duty has ever 
been charged on benzol or oil from coal. 


In .1938 the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
Sub-Committee on oil from Coal (Falmouth 
Committee) recommended a guaranteed pre- 
ference on home produced spirit for 12 years 
from 1938 of not less than 8 d. per gallon (the 
amount of duty on imported spirit “then in 
force), 

This was for the purpose of encouraging as 
much as possible the production of motor fuels 
from coal and in my opinion the same practice 
should be followed in India. 


When the dyestuffs industry develops in India 
there will be a good take-off for benzol and its 
homologues for that purpose, but other require. 
ments of benzol for manufacturing purposes are 
small. Any surplus therefore should be permit- 
ted tobe used. duty free for motor transport espaci- 
ally so, if power alcohol is to -be doveloped as 
motor fuel, because a benzol-alcohol-petrol blend 


of motor fuel is best of all and overcomes the 
difficulty of carburetter water trouble which 
occur when petrol and alcohol alone are mixed 
and used. The composition of benzol-ethyl 
alcohol-petrol blends for use in ordinary cars 
lies normally within the limits. 


Alcohol . ‘ - 10-25% by Volume 
Benzol 0-40% 5, 9 
Petrol 35-90 We 9” ” 


National Benzol Mixture is a standard motor 
fuel in Great Britain, much sought after because 
of its anti-knock properties and a similar mix- 
ture could be sold say in Asansol, Dhanbad, 
Jamshedpur and Calcutta to consume the benzol 
etc. now being recovered from Coke Ovens. 


The benzol portion should be duty free so far 
as the manufacturer is concerned and its use 
should be encouraged. 


Questionnaire IT, 


Q. 1.—Strongly in favour of the Central Govern- 
ment retaining power to regulate coal mines and 
the production and distribution of coal. 


Q. 2.—Consider that there should be a central 
department of mines to deal with all questions 
of mines and minerals including cost under a 
separate member. There should be separate 
branches in this department dealing with (a) 
coal, (6) oil and (c) other minerals. 


Q. 3 & 4.—Opinions differ. 


@. 5—Most people consider it a healthy 
factor, but a few consider that the ability of 
prosperous industries to pay higher wages and 
prices than less prosperous ones may have an 
unsettling effect on the coal industry as a whole. 


Q. 6.—During slump periods the Indian Govern- 
ment Railway Collieries have been used to depress 
unfairly the price of coal. During other periods 
they have saved India from coal shortages. Their 
production should be stabilized at a moderate 


but economic level, so that industrialists will 
be able to estimate with some certainty the 
probable coal requirements of the market, The 


complaint is also made that as Railway Colli- 
eries have not to sell their coal, they can afford 
to work their mines less economically ‘than those 
run by private companies. This has an indirect 
influence on wages at the latters’ collieries, 


Q. 7.—Yes. 


Fragmentation of holdings leading to great 
losses of barrier coal, making joint pumping and 
ventilation difficult, increasing the number cf 
sidings and screens, and generally increasing 
costs and lowering outputs. 


In difference to working methods leading to 
big losses of coal provided that salamis and royal- 
ties on large productions were received. 


Prevention of amalgamations which are ne- 
cessary for the efficient working of the deeper 
seams. 


Q. 8.—No. 
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Q. 9.—Does not arise. 


Q. 10.—The great majority consider the national 
advantage lies in private ownership in the work- 
ing and disposal of coal with the exception of the 
few existing State-owned collieries. A _ few, 
however, favour State-ownership. At the 
present time control over production, distribution 
and marketing is considered necessary, but 
this isa question which requires re-examination 
when post-war difficulties have passed away. 


Q. 11 & 12.—There is no information available 
to this Institute suggesting that either under- 
capitalisation or over-capitalisation is having a 
bad effect on the Indian coal industry. 


Q. 13.—No information available. 


Q. i4,--There seems general agreement that 
mechanization should be gradually increased. 


Q@. £5.—There is considerable difference of 
opinion on this question. Most people, how- 
ever, consider that coal raising contractors tend 
to raise output and are essential. There is a 
tendency for such contractors to develop un- 
systematic mining methods, but with adequate 
supervision this can be checked. 


Q. 16.1. Encouragement to quarrying. 


2. Use of oil on remote railways. 


3. Increased production in outlying 


coalfields. 


4. Increased use of mechanical eoal 
mining machinery. 


5. Introduction of 3 relays for coal. 
cutters where possible. 


6. Fuel economy measures at the con- 
suming ends. 


Q. 17.—There is a great deal of difference of 
opinion in the Institute, but all are agrced that 
some form of Government price control will be 
necessary for some years to come. Most memb- 
ers consider that ultimately the industry should 
be allowed to do its own marketing and distri- 
bution. 


Q. 18.—There is a strong body in the Institute 
which considers that there is a case for the com- 
plete regulation of the use of different coals for 
different purposes. The more experienced 
miners, however, doubt the practicability of any 
such regulation. Much more work on grading 
of coal seams would be necessary before anything 
effective could be done. 


Q. 19.—Regulation of use by railways is most 
desirable. Except for exceptional needs they 
should be induced over a period of say 10 years 
to convert their locomotives for burning low 
grade and locally mined coals. 


Q. 20, 214 & 22,—No remarks. 


- Q. 23.—Not considered desirable. 

Q. 24--Opinions differ. Obviously a freight 
on high grade coal higher than that on low grade 
coal would tend to reduce high grade comsump- 


‘is very desirable. 


tion and increas low grade con:umption which 
It is considered that washed 
coals, which were originally low grade, should 
be transported at the rate in force for low grade 
coals. 


Q. 25, 26, 27 & 28.—No remarks. 


Q. 29,—It is considered essential that Govern- 
ment should inform the industry on their policy 
as regards the State-owned collicries for 10 
years ahead. The industry will then be in a 
position to plan its programme of production. 


Q. 30 to 34.—No remarks. 


Q. 38.—A metallurgical coal is any voal used 
for metallurgical purposes. Metallurgical coals 
can be roughly divided into two classes, (1) 
coking coals, and (2) gas coals. 


Under present-day working conditions in India 
cooking coals should contain from 13 to 15% ash, 
be low in sulphur and phosphorous and should 
on. carbonization under appropriate conditions 
produce a hard porous coke suitable of blast 
furnace work. 


Gas coals must be sufficiently high in volati- 
les for the production of producer gas for indus- 
trial uses. ‘They must also be low in sulphur. 


Coals of the Barakar series in Bengal and Bihar 
usually produce a good hard coke, eg., many 
of the seams of the Jharia and Giridih fields, the 
Kargali seam of E. Bokaro and Nos. 9 & 10 seams 
of W. Bokaro. > 

The Raniganj series of Bengal produces the 
best gas coal in India, but almost any Gondwana 
coal could be used if nothing better were avail- 
able. 


The exhaustion of the better class seams of 
Jharia calls for an examination of the possibili- 
ties of cleaning lower class coals by hand picking 
belts, and by washing. It might even be advis- 
able to work certain thick seams in sections 
where one or more of these sections is amenable 
to washing and can be brought up to the stand- 
ard ofa metallurgical coal. The remaining sections 
which would not necessarily be very inferior for 
steam raising could be used for other purposes, — 


Q. 39, 40, 41 & 42.—No remarks. 


Q. 43.—(a) Blending is carried on by the 
Steel Companies, where coals slightly inferior 
in coking qualities or higher in ash are blended 
with better and more expensive coking coals. 
This problem is being investigated by the Coal 
Blending Committee. 

(b) Washing.—Thore are no washeries in this 
country at present, but investigations regarding 
this problem have been in progress for years by 
various individual firms. Much can be done to 
improve the quality of banded scams by washing. 
It may also be possible to improve more homo- 
geneous dull coals by crushing them to dust and 
then washing either by the froth floatation pro- 
cess or on Pneumatic Tables. Costs of bene- 
ficiation on those lines are likely to be consider- 
able, and it is unlikely that coal scams principally 
consisting of dull homogeneous coal (durain) 
can be cleaned economically at the present day. 
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Q. 44,—Utilisation of coal in the most econo- 
mical manner can hardly be expected. There 
must always be some compromise where saving 
of fuel can only be attained by installation of 
expensive plant. Utilisation of coal by the steel 
works is probably economical having regard to 
other factors in the cost of steel production. 


Research abroad is closely studied by the Steel 
Companies. A Government Research Department 
should, however, collect and investigate all 
information from abroad, and make it public. 
Private firms cannot be expected to spend large 
sums of money and then release the information 
obtained to their competitors. 


While the Iron and Steel Works are probably 
using coking coal with reasonable economy, they 
fford to be complacent about the situa- 


cannot a 
tion, The known reserves of coal generally 


accepted as of coking quality are believed to 
be about 1,170 million tons of which 75% is 
likely to be yecovered**, TExtractable reserves 
are therefore probably about 900 million tons. 
At the present time two-thirds of the yearly 
production of about 10} million tons is being 
used for non-metallurgical but very important 
work. If consumption continues at the present 
rate, reserves will be approaching exhaustion 


in 80 years. 


While it may be possible to reduce the amount 
of coking coal used for non-metallurgical purposes, 
any savings from this source are likely to be 
counterbalanced by the growing consumption 
of the steel industry. 


Q. 45.—The Institute is unanimous that some 
restriction on the use of metallurgical coal is 
necessary, but the means by which this is to be 
brought about and the degree of restriction .are 


very controversial. 


The reasons for restriction are that coking 
coal, which is at present essential for smelting 
iron, is not necessary for thermal purposes. Its 
property of caking 1s in fact a draw back to its 
use in furnaces, but in spite of this it happens in 
India that it is the most convenient coal for ther- 
mal purposes. High grade iron-ore in almost 
unlimited quantities can be easily and cheaply 
mined in India. It is, therefore, rightly thought 
that the limited reserves of coking coal should 
be kept for smelting iron, and not used for 


raising steam. 


At present perhaps 3 million tons of coking 
coal are used yearly for hard coke whereas 73 
millions are used for thermal purposes. About 
17 million tons of poorly coking high quality 
and lower grade coal are also used for thermal 
purposes. The principal users of coking coal for 
non-metailurgical purpcsss are railways and 
factories all over India. Obviously it would be 
disastrous suddenly to stop the use of 74 million 
tons of good steam coal by railways and others 
at a time when there is already a great all round 


coal shortage. 


o consideration reserves below a depth of 
ely be workable, 








“ee This does not tuke int 
2009 feet which may ultim 


Such a stoppage can only be gradual and must 
proceed pari passu with an increase in produc- 
tion of non-coking coal. Otherwise railways and 
ae will be partia!ly shut down for want of 
coal, 


The problem seems to be to find a way by which 
the use of coking coal can be confined to its pro- 
per metallurgical purpose with the minimum of 
injury to everyone concerned. 


It is thought that if Government owned all 
coal mining rights except in the Indian States, 
they could refuse to grant new leases to mine 
coking coal except to Companies who would use 
it for metallurgical work. 


Mines where work has already started on coking 
coal should be allowed to carry on till they are 
exhausted. Leases where work has not yet 
started might in some cases be exchanged for 
leases in non-coking coal areas. By the time 
existing mines of coking coal had been exhausted, 
railways and other large consumers of steam coal 
would have had time to adjust themselves to 
the use of lower grade coals. As coking coals 
become searcer on the market, the difference 
in price between them and non-coking coals would 
widen. This would give a valuable incentive 
to washing low grade coals with the result that 
sufficient coal of high grade would always be 
available to consumers who cannot convenient- 
ly use anything else. 

It is admitted that any arrangement on these 
lines would involve the consumption of some 
80 million tons of precious reserves of coking coal 
in the next ten years, but half of this would be 
consumed by the Steel Companies and the  re- 
mainder would have been used in other essential 
services. The amount used for non-metallurgical 
purposes would probably not greatly exceed 
the amount that would be irretrievably lost if the 
mines producing coking coal were stopped now 
suddenly, and the dislocation of industry would 
be avoided. Within ten years it should be 
possible to reserve most of the available coking 
coal for use in blast furnaces. 


Q. 46.—yes. This would involve doubling the 
coal industry and using 1} times the coking coal 
now being used, even if all coking col were 
reserved for metallurgical purposes. 


Q. 47 & 48.—Seo Q. 45. 


Q. 49.—The State should own all mineral 
rights in coal. ‘The mines may be operated in 
the manner most. beneficial to the country. 


Q. 50 to 53,—Many of the highest grades steam 
coals found in India are also coking coals. This 
is notably the case in the Jharia and Bokaro 
coal fields. It has been wasteful to use coking 
coals for steam raising. Such coals should be 
as far as possible used exclusively for making 
metallurgical coke. (See also reply to Q. 44). 
Where high grade steam coal s are also coking 
coals, they should be treated as Metallurgical 


coals. 
Q. 54.—This varies greatly in different areas, 


and depends on local conditions, value of the 
coal, etc. etc. In the past in many areas not 
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move than 50% of the coal has been recovered. 
Against this there is 100°% recovery in some coal 
quarries. Jt is not thought that the over-all 
recovery of coal from mines in India exceeds 70% 
of the coal underground. 


There has been a considerable improvement 
in recovery as the result of the compulsory 
use of large pillars in development and to some 
extent also as the result of sand stowing. 


@. 55.—The present regulations should prove 
adequate if rigidly enforced. 


Q. 56.—-Rotation of workings.—This should be 
controlled within reasonable limits, but compul- 
sory working of poor coals should not be enforced 
unless they can fetch an economic price in the 
market. It is difficult to divorce questions of 
economics from safety. Control should there- 
fore be by regulation with right of appeal to the 
Chief Inspector of Mines to relax the regulation 
if economics were against it. 


Q. 57.—Yes. . Assistance should be given 
to all kinds of coal to the extent directed by 
the Chief Inspector of Mines. Where there 
is likelihood of coal of Grade I being lost for all 
time under railway and road barriers owing to 
the withdrawal of pillars on either side thus 
destroying access to the barriers, stowing should 
be enforced and the barrier coal extracted. 
Coals inferior to Grade I hardly justify expan- 
sive stowing schemes unless safety demands 
it. 

Q. 58.—Opinions differ. 

Some consider that stowing should be assisted 
to the extent of delivery at the pit head by the 
Stowing Board of stowing material, and a grant 
given to cover 50% of the cost of stowing the 
material underground. Others think that it 
would be sufficient if Government delivered 
stowing material at central points for the use of 
groups of collieries. 

Government should acquire sand rights so as 
to expedite delivery and distribution. 


Q. 59.—Opinions differ. It would probably 


be difficult to arrange. 


Q. 61.—Pulverised fuel is successfully used 
especially in cement works in India. The ten- 
dency appears to be for pulverised fuel to become 
less important as chain grate stokers, where the 
losses of fines are small, have now been per- 
fected. 


Q. 62.--This Institute would strongly support 
the construction of central power stations burning 
low grade coal in the coalfields to enable the elec- 
trification of the railway if possible up to Mogul- 
serai and to supply electricity to Calcutta. It 
is considered that this would save a very large 
amount of metallurgical coal and would greatly 
help in reducing railway congestion in the coal- 
fields area. It recognizes that the chances of 
getting the necessary equipment in the next ten 
years are small, and does not expect any import 
economy from electrification in the near future. 


Q. 63.—This Institute is in favour of restrict- 
ing the present wasteful method of making soft 


coke, 


It is considered that about six central plants 
for recovery of gas and by-products would be 
necessary if the present output of soft coke 1s 
to be continued. It is understood that soft 
coke is usedvery largely as a household fuel and 
replaces to a considerable extent cakes of cow- 
dung whose proper use is not for fuel but as a 
manner to increase the fertility of the land. 
The c.al used for the purpose is low grade and 
is available in practically unlimited quantities 
Tts use in lieu of cow-dung as a household fuel 


is therefore very desirable. 


In view of the large sums of money being spe nt 
by the Central Government on artificial manures, 
it is thought to be not unreasonable to expect 
it to spend money on conservation of natural 


manure. 


It is therefore suggested that, as central plants 
for the praanonicd (OF Soft Coke are not likely 
to be immediately remunerative, Government 
might reasonably be expected to experiment 
with a suitable plant for soft coke and by-pro- 
duct recovery at some locality near Asansol 
where the cleaned coal gas would find a ready 


market. 


Probably some hard splint coal unfit for any 
other use will always be burnt in open pits to 
make inferior soft ‘coal. 


. 64,—Opinions differ, but some members 
ihe strongly in favour of such a development. All 
are agreed that extensive research should be 
carried out on this subject. 


Q. 66.—In the past, many areas let out proved 
to be too small when deeper coals were worked, 
and companies have attempted. to increase their 
‘holdings’ by amalgamation. Their efforts have 
often been defeated by the conservative policy 
of the landlords who refused ‘in stroke’ or ‘out 
stroke’. Each area therefore had to be worked 
as a separate lease. Sidings, screen, etc., have 
had to be multiplied. Thus small schemes 
generally very inefficient have been forced on the 
collieries. The barriers between leases have 
also been lost unnecessarily. Joint pumping 
and ventilation have been prevented. Costs 
have been raised and outputs lowered. IfGovern- 
ment owned all the mineral rights this would 


automatically be corrected. 


Q. 68.-—Opinion differ. It is generally agreed 
that salami should be abolished. If Govern. 
ment owned the mineral rights there would be 


no trouble. 


Q. 69.—Fragmentation in the past was due 
largely to the size of the sums claimed by the 
landlords as salami. Generally a holding 
smaller than 500 bighas is not advisable, but 
much depends on the shape of the holding. Many 
cases in the Jharia coalfield exist with holdings 
of 150 bighas or less. For instance, the Kur- 
kend Mouza is split into 7 leases all very small] 
except the two westerly ones. The proportion 
of barrier coal lost is extremely high. Sub. 
letting is another bad practice which leads to 


uneconomical working. 
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A clear definition of an uneconomieal colliery is 
not simple. Generally speaking, areas of less than 
500 bighas or outputs of less than 10,000 tons 
per month when the colliery is fully developed, 
may he considered uneconomic. Again, the quarry- 
ing of a thick seam over a small area might pro- 
duce the required output, but the siting of the 
colliery may be such as to make economic work- 
ing of coal in areas to the dip impossible. 


Q. 70.—Yes. A large amount of coal is wast- 
ed. 

Q. 74.—One central board. 

Q. 75.—Yes. 


81, WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE 
INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS ASSOCIATION. 


QUESTIONNAIRE [ 


Q. 1.—Yes: 

The action taken by the Government by starting 
a Coal Mines Stowine . sard is rather inadequate 
and further actic ‘s needed in the matter of 
widespread st- .ag and in the strict adherence 
of vertical rotation of working. Grading and 
working of the entire seam should be adopted 
and proper utilisation of coal should be encouraged 
for the achievement of conservation of all classes 
of coal. 


Not very satisfactory : Yes, further action ig 
necessary. The Stowing Act needs amendment 
so that all classes of coal may be conserved by. 
compulsory stowing. The statutory authority 
proposed by 1937 Committee would be welcome 
but with certain modification of the personnel. 


Q. 2.—Coal export trade to far eastern markets 
may be continued but export of only surplus 
on-caking coals may be allowed. 


Q. 3.—Grading Certificate has good effect in 
marketing coal. Issue of grading certificate may 
be continued in the matter of export and. inland 
trade. 


Q. 7.—Re-grading of the entire coal seam ig 
to be carried out at regular interval of time, as 
the quality of coal varies from place to place 
both along strike and dip and along vertical 
thickness. Coal Grading Board Act should be 
modified so that no partial mining or grading 
of a seam may be allowed. 


Q. 8.—Yes. 


Q. 22,—-It is desirable to have some sort of 
seasonal and concessional rates to attract consu- 
mers particularly when the railways can assure 
sufficient supply of wagons. 


Q. 24.—Certain amount of increased mechan- 
jsation is desirable both in the old as well as 
in new fields. For the successful application of 
mechanisation skilled labourers have to be 
trained. Complete mechanisation at the expense 
of ordinary labour is not desirable. 


31,—Partial attempt has only been made 
jn the matter of stowing. There should not be 
any option left for voluntary stowing. Com- 


Compulsory. 


plete stowing process should be obligatory in 
all cases except in very thin seams. Unless there 
is legislation it is doubtful if all the facilities 
concerns will adopt voluntary stowing even if 
the facilities are available. 


Q. 33.—It is: desirable to obtain the necessary 
power to facilitate the acquisition of surface 
right over land for colliery purposes. Suitable 
legislation to this end is needed. 


Q. 34.—Very little work on briquetting on 
coal has been done in India. Many encouraging 
results have been obtained in other countries 
in this direction. There appears to be enough 
scope in India for briquetting to utilise the friable 
and powdery coals, coke breeze, non-caking resi- 
due from coke ovens, lignitic coals, etc. in a 
better way. Blending and briquetting should 
go together to give satisfactory results in many 
places. 


Q. 35.—Very little work has so far been done 
in India in this line. Quite recently some attempt 
has been started to carry out experiments 
on coal washing and the results appear to be 
encouraging but have not yet been considered to 
be far reaching in their effects and their commer- 
cial possibilities have also not yet been success- 
fully proved. The cost of grinding and washing 
has to be taken into account as against the low- 
ering of the ash content by removing certain 
amount of inorganic material. 


It will be of some help to the Iron & Steel 
Industry if coke with lower ash content can be 
obtained from coal which has been successfully 
and economically put to washing process. 


The washed coal can only be used in pulverised 
condition for which special design of boiler has 
to be made otherwise the washed coal will have 
to be briquetted before being used in the existing 
boilers in the country. Regarding economics of 
coal washing the cost of grinding, washing plant, 
washing process, drying, blending, briquetting, 
etc., has to be taken into account as against the 
reduction in the ash percentage and consequent 
increase in calorific value. 


@. 36.—Immediate attention should be given 
to the following aspect of coal research_— 

(A) Low temperature carbonisation with the 
recovery of various by-products and 
production of suitable smokeless fuel 
for domestic use. 


(B) Hydrogenation of various Indian non- 
caking coals for the manufacture of 
greater quantity of liquid hydrocarbons. 


(C) Partial hydrogenation for converting 
faintly caking or non-caking coals to 
better caking ones. 


(D) Pulverised coal firing of low grade coals 
of India. 


(E) Complete gasification of low grade coals. 


(F) Desulphurisation of high Tertiary coals 
of India. 


- (G) Coal washing. 
(H) Coal briquetting etc. 
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Researches on the various topics of safety 
measures and methods of coal mining should 
also be started for the improvement of the tech- 
nique of coal extraction. No serious attempt 
has so far been made in this direction. 


Q. 37.—Benzol is being recovered at present 
in few coke ovens in India. ‘There is enough 
scope in India for recovering Benzol from all 
the existing coke ovens. Moreover many other 
by-products like tar and tar products, ammonia, 
naphthalene, and various other chemicals should 
be recovered from all the coke ovens. No volatile 
matter should be allowed to escape in the at- 
mosphere, 


State should encourage the existing companies 
to recover Benzol and other important chemicals 
from coal in their coke plant and State should 
render them facilities in that direction. 


State should also show encouragement to others 
who want to venture in this line of recovery of 
by-products and manufacture of chemicals from 
coal so that the by-products and chemical indus- 
try may expand successfully in this country. 


Q. 389.—I\f this item refers to mining education 
then it may be said that the existing facilities 
are not sufficient and more comprehensive schemes 
of mining education of different standards should 
be spread amongst all sections of people engaged 
in coal extraction. Arrangements should be 
made for cvening mining lectures together with 
demonstration at different centres of this coun- 
try for imparting suitable mining education to 
miners and mining students. 


@. 40,—Arrangements.should be made to start 
colonics at different places in the various | coal- 
fields for the laboureres to settle with some plots 
of land. Once the nucleus is formed at various 
centres it is expected to grow in course of time to 
give risc to settled mining communities. Arrange- 
ments should also be made for their sanitation, 
ae agricultural facilities, mining education 
ete. etc, 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


@. 1.—-In order to have health development of 
mines and mineral properties the Central Govern- 
ment should enact suitable legislation to vest in 
itself the power to regulate mines and mineral 
Se ae and also to control the production 
coal. 


. 2.—-A separate department at the contre 
should be started to deal with all questions 
relating to minerals and mines including coal. 


Q. 6.—Railway wned collicries have becn 
found sometime to depress the coal market. 
However in many cases metallurgical and chemical 
grade coals have been raised from railway owned 
collieries thereby fast depleting the limited re- 
serves of such coals, 


Q@. 6—Yes, we agree that private ownership 
of mineral rights in Permanent Settled areas 
and uncontrolled grant of leases for working 
these properties have led to prem ture dissipa- 


tion of country’s mineral resources including 
coal. The most important disadvantage in this 
respect is that there is no proper control by the 
Central Government over proper working. To 
remove the difficulties the Central Government 
should acquire those mineral rights and have 
power to revise if necessary the defective pro- 
visions in existing leases, 


@. 8.---No. 


. “—In ease the mineral rights remain 
undisturbed the Government should not have 
definite control over the power to lease coal 
bearing lands but should frame suitable terms 
and conditions of lease for enforcement. 


Q. 10.--In case the state acquiries mineral 
rights there should always continue the private 
ownership in the working and disposal of coal. 
Production, distribution and marketing should 
be done according to the country’s requirements 
in the usual way. But in case of emergency 
or abnormal conditions in the trade the Govern- 
ment should have some provision of control to 
save the situation ond help the industry and 
trade. Above all the Government should always 
have a check in the matter of maximum ex- 
traction and proper utilisation. 


Q. 11.---If the question refers to small collieries 
working with inadequate capital it may be said 
that in order to introduce with economy modern 
and up-to date mechanised equipments for better 
and improved working the true solution of the 
problem will not be in only obtaining sufficient 
capital but also by amalgamation of smaller 
adjacent properties so that they may form bigger 
and economic units for proper development. 
There may not be then much difficulty in 
procuring finances or raising funds for system- 
atie development work. 


Q. 15.—Yes, the coa] raising contractcrs 
seem to be after having more output as the 
commission is based on the output. This some- 
times leads to unsystematic mining. 


. 17.—Yes, there should be started one 
Central Marketing Agency for proper handling 
of problems of coal marketing and distribution 
either by the Trade or by the Government. If 
run by the Trade there should be some provision 
for the Government to have a check on these 
affairs in case of abnormal conditions or emer- 
gency. 


Q. 18-—Yes, there should be complete regu- 
lation in the matter of utilisation of different 
grades of coal for specific purposes. Regulation 
measures should be of improved and more com- 
prehensive nature than those current in war time 
practice. These measures should be appli- 
cable to all the coalfields in India. Yes, the 
results of proximate analyses would be require 
for understanding the quality of the different 
grades of coal before any action can be taken in 
the matter of proper utilisation. 


Q. ‘0.—If the coal seam’ has been properly 
analysed and graded from time to time it 
is expected that same coal would be despatched 
under proper supervision at different stages of 

extraction, loading in depots and clespatch. A 
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the supervising authorities at different stages are 
responsible for their respective duties. It is 
only by checking the loaded coa! that one can 
know if the correct coal has been despatched. 


Question 21.—The size of coal for despatch 
will depend on the type of boiler and the design 
of the grate. 


Question 24,—Yes, it is unsound, It is better 
to have lower railway freights for lower grade 
coals and this will give encouragement to several 
industries to use more of low grade coals, 


Question 26.—No such concession should be 
allowed in the matter of railway freight as that 
will effect the smaller concerns. 


Quxetion 29.—- Yes, free competition is desir- 
able. But the minimum price of different grades 
of coal should be fixed by the Statutory body 
from time to time to ensure good wages to the 
labour. 


Question 30.—All consumers should be treated 
equally. 


Question 35—1n the interest of conservation 
of coal and in order to safeguard the industry it 
is necessary to levy cesses and taxes. In case 
it is found that the coal industry is under heavy 
taxation which would affect its growth itis sug- 
gested that relief can be obtained by nominal 
taxation of the whole population as coal ig ‘inti- 
mately connected with the major interests of the 
people of the country, 


Question 36. It is doubtful if there would be 
heavy surplus of coal for export over and above 
the future increased demand for India’s internal 
consumption. The surplus coal only of nou-cak- 
ing variety may be exported to Ceylon, Burma 
and for eastern markets in lieu of graphite pet- 
roleum, tin, rubber, ete. in which India is lacking 
from those countries. 


Question 38.—By the metallurgical coal we 
mean that type of coal which by high tempera- 
tare carbonisation process produces hard coke 
suitable for smelting operations, The quality 
of hard coke also varies within certain limits for 
special purposes. For example in case of Tron 
blast furnaces for extractiou of iron low sulphur, 
low phosphorous, low ash, strong coke is required 
whereas for smelting sulphidic orés bigh sulphur 
coke may be utilised. The approximate figures 
available about the reserve of good quality metal- 
lurgical coal to a depth of 2000 feet is 1500 
million tons of Gondwana eoal. 


(See Proc. Nat. Inst. of Sciences, Ind. Vol. Vij 
p. 327, 1940.) 


Question 43.-- Some amount of metallurgical 
coal may be saved by taking to suitable blending 
of caking and non-caking coals. Very little work 
in this line has proceeded in India to indicate 
offective results. By washing if successfully and 
economically carried out the qualiry of the 
metallurgical coal will be improved by removing 
certain amount of insrganic matter but with 
consequent increase in cost. Practically nothing 
has been done in India in this line to indicate 
commercial possibilities of this washing process, 
What little has been done is still only in experi. 


mental stage, Practically there has been n, 
saving of metallurgical coal by following these 
two processes when we find huge amount (11 
million tons out of 15 million tons) of metallur- 
gical coal is being wasted annually for use in 
other ordinary steam raising purposes for which 
non-caking coals would be quite suitable. 


Question 45.—-Yes, there is a strong care in 
India for restricting the use of metallurgical 
coal for iron and stec! industry and other metal- 
lurgical works. . 


India has hnge iron ore deposit, though the 
exact amount of the reserves have not yet been 
estimated. But it is a settled fuct that the 
reserve is almost inexhaustible, Unless the pre- 
sent day wastage of caking coalis checked it ig 
certain that in near future India will have to 
depend on other countries for metallurgical coke, 
It is therefore highly desirable that caking coal 
should be reserved exclusively for smeltii g 
operations and other metallurgical purposes. 
(Vide Appendix for Resolution adopted at Science 
Congress, Bangalore 1946). 


Question 46.- -Yes, with immediate effect. 


Question 47.—Restriction should be enforced 
by suitable legislation. The owners of such coal 
properties on being asked may restrict their out- 
put-according to demand of metallurgical coal, 
otherwise the problem would be solved by the 
state ownership of such coal properties. 


Question 48.—The solution of the problem 
would be by state ownership of such coal pro- 
perties. 


Question 49,—Yes, it is desirable that state 
should own such coal properties but coal mining 
may be entrusted to private parties. The pur- 
pose of conservation can also be served if Sta- 
tutory restriction of the mining use of such coal 
can be successfully introduced. But by this 
process the problem mentioned in the question 
No, 48 may again arise. 


Question 50.—Coal_ whether caking or non- 
caking used for steam raising purposes is con- 
sidered to be steam coal. Cval with low ash 
upto 16% and high calorific value (over 6500 
cal) would be regarded as high grade. The 
reserve of coal with not more than 16 per cent 
ash is approximately 5000 million tons within a 
depth of 2000 ft. 


(See Proc. Nat. Inst., Sc. Ind. Vol. VI 
p. 826, 1940.) , 
Question 51.—Yes, there has been a wasteful 
use of high grade coalin this country. If the 
coals are of caking quality they should be 
exclusively used for metallurgical purposes. If 
the coals are of non-caking quality and contain 
high volatile (20 per cent and above) they should 
be ued for recovery of by-products and cee- 
micals either by low temperature or by high 
temperature carhonisation process. The non- 
coberent acsidue may be briquetted and used, 


Question 52.—Yos, a case exists for restricting 
its use. Statutory restrictions of use should he 
imposed on such coal, 
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Question 58.—Yes, because India is deficient 
in such high quality coals. | Manufacture of 
various chemicals from the volatile matter can 
be started. If these coals are simply used for 
raising steam there cannot be any growth of 
chemical industry dependent on coal reserves 
in future. 


Question 55.—No, the existing regulations are 
not adequate. Complete and compulsory stow- 
ing in all cases at the time of depillaring should 
be enforced so that maximum extraction of coal 
may be effected. 


Question 56,—Vertical rotation of working 


should be strictly adhered to. 


Question 57.--Stowing process should be in- 
troduced in all coal seams irrespective of quality 
for the purpose of conservation as well as for 
safety. Full assistance and other facilities (supply 
of sand etc.) should be offered. 


Question 58.—Yes, Government should deliver 
sand for stewing. Yes, Government should ac- 
quire sand rights. Empty wagons may be sent 
to the collieries loaded with sand and additional 
aerial ropeways would be needed to facilitate the 
work. 

Question 59.—-Yes, the lessors should share a 
portion in the cost of stowing. 


Question 60.—As much coal as possible should 
be recovered from the locked up areas. 


Question 61.—-There has been very little de- 
velopment in India in the matter of burning coal 
in powdered state. There is enough scope in 
India for this. Steps should be taken to en- 
courage powdered coal firing in the different 
types of boilers including locomotive boilers so 
that low grade coals may be used with economy 
and efficiency. Railway Board should make a 
serious move in importing or fitting up locomo- 
tives specially designed to burn pulverised coal. 
There has been practically no development in 
the matter of utilisation of colloidal fuel, and as 
India is deficient in her oil supplies it is doubtful 
if this method will be successful in India. 


Examples :— 


Powdered coal is being utilised in this country 
in the rotary kilns for the manufacture of Port- 
land cement. Powdered coal is also used at 
Ghatsila in the reverberatory furnace for copper 
smelting. Powdered coal is used in the boiler 
furnace of the Hyderabad (Nizam) Electric 
Power House for generation of steam. 


Question 62.—It is expected to be economical 
to start Power Stations in the coalfields to utilise 
coals particularly in pulverised state for generat- 
ing cheap electricity for the purpose of electri- 
fication of railways upto certain distance and to 
supply cheap electrical energy for the estab- 
lishment of various industries. The idea of 
supplying cheaper electric power to Calcutta is 
very attractive and if it works out at a cheaper 
rate then it is certain that a number of industries 
will grow round about Calcutta. For example 
it may be said that on account of availability of 
cheap electrical power in certain parts of South 


India several industries have come up within 
the last few years. 


Question 63.—The existing method is nothing 
but crude and wasteful when the higher grade 
coals are piled up for manufacturing soft coke or 
domestic use allowing the volatile matter to 
escape in the atmosphere. Steps should be 
taken to encourage proper methods of low tem- 
perature carbonisation process with the recovery 
of bye-products so that smokeless patent fuel of 
uniform quality would be available for domestic 
purposes. Such materials will have ready sale 
on account of their good qualities. It appears 
that absolutely low grade and stony coals which 
may have possibly no other use may be piled up 
for getting third class domestic coke having poor 
qualities. Such a low grade and cheap material 
will have sale on the market on account of the 
poverty of the mass. 


Question 64.—Yes, there is scope in India for 
the development of chemical industries depend- 
ing on the distillation of coal and its bye-products 
India is lacking in petroleum and certain amount 
of liquid fuel may be obtained by distillation of 
coal as well as by hydrogesnation process. 


Again in view of the proposed road develop- 
ment projects there would be increassd demand 
for-road tar which may be obtained from coal for 
tar distillation. 


Question 67.—-There should be uniformity in 
the grants of prospecting licence and mining 
lease for mineral properties whether located in 
different provinces or in the neighbouring states. 
In order to have proper control over these matters 
and uniformity in action necessary power should 
rest with the Central Goverment aad not with 
the Provincial Governments. 


Question 68.—Yes, the central Government 
should take power to revise if necessary the 
rates of royalty, terms of lease etc. so that uni- 
form rates may be fixed and introduced in the 
different provinces. 


Question 70.—Yes, it is undesirable because 
suitable plans for improvement and development 
projects cannot be introduced in such cases. 
By process of amalgamation the adjoining 
smaller holdings may become big and economic 
unit for undertaking comprehensive plans of 
development. 


Question 71.—Size is not the only factor. 
Other factors relating to development of coal 
properties should also be taken into account 
before any decision can be made. 


Yes, the existing fragmentation of colliery 
holding can be solved by adopting any one or 
more of the methods mentioned in this question. 
The primary object should always be to achieve 
maximum conservation of coal properties. 


Question 72.—There are many practically un- 
tapped coalfields and unless more exploratory 
work is done definite and more accurate inform- 
tion regarding the quality and quantity of the 
coals can not be obtained. 


Examples :— 


Coalfields in Garo Hills, Khasi Hills, Mikir 
Hills, etc. in Assam ; Rajmahal Hills, Palamau 
District in Bihar, in C. P. in the foot hills of 
Himalayas etc. ete. 


Question 73.—-It is desirable to have unifica- 
tion of all cesses and taxes in one and to be 
always operated by the Central Government and 
not by the Provincial Government. 


Question 74,—Yes, there should be one Cen- 
tral Statutory Body as Authority exercising the 
functions of all the existing bodies. It should 
include some technical and commercial experts. 


Question '75.—Yes, it is desirable to have uni- 
fication. 





APPENDIX 


Tur RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE BANGALORE 
ScIENCE CONGRESS HELD IN JANUARY, 1946 


‘“In view of the known shortage of metallur- 
gical coal in India, this joint meeting of the 
Section of Engineering and Metallurgy, Geology, 
Geography and Chemistry of the Indian Science 
Congress Session 1946, recommends that active 
steps should be taken by the Government. of 
India to conserve the eoking coal resources of the 
country by preventing the use of coking coal for 
purposes other than metallurgical”. 


82. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY THE 
INDIAN CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT 


The Committee of the Association have directed 
me to address you in connection with the ques- 
tionnaire (questionnaire 2) issued by the Indian 
Coal Fields Committee. The Committee have 
carefully considered various points in the ques- 
tionnaire relating to the chemicals industry and 
have directed me to give their observations and 
comments as in the following paragraphs. The 
Committee trust that their views on problems 
pertaining to the chemical industry will be 
given careful consideration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The Committee are of opinion that the coal 
industry should come under the purview of a 
separate department of the Central Government 
which would regulate production, prices, dis- 
tribution etc. of coal on rational lines in con- 
sultation with the representatives of various 
trades having a direct interest in matters relating 


to coal. 
STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION 


On the question of Indian Government rail- 
ways owning and operating their own collieries 
the Committee feel that this problem should be 
considered in relation to the most economic 
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use of coalas fuel, without depleting the limited 
resources of good quality metallurgical coal and 
steam coal. The Indian railways gene ally ob- 
tain the best quality coal for burning in the 
boilers of locomotives. This would act as a 
drain on the resources of high grade coal in the 
country. The Committee are, therefore, of 
opinion that the output of railway collieries 
should be put to the best use possible according 
to the nature of the coal. The Committee also 
feel that low grade coal should be used for burn. 
ing in locomotives and necessary equipments 
should be fitted to the engines for consuming in- 
ferior grades of coal. Processed coal, that is 
coal from which valuable bye-products have been 
recovered, could also be used in locomotives and 
could thereby help the growth of chemical in- 
dustry. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The most important problem of the coal con- 
suming industries is the very inadequate pro- 
vision of wagons for transporting coal to the 
consuming centres. It has resulted in serious 
handicaps to most of the industries including 
the chemical industry. The Committee feel that 
adequate measures should be taken to overcome 
the difficulties of shortage of wagons. 


As regards the pooling of railway freights and 
fixing of uniform price for coal at various centres, 
the Committee feel that if any such measures 
is brought into force, it should be applicable 
not only to coal but to all fuels equally. This 
would ensure that industries located in one 
part. of the country and depending on one form 
of fuel would not be placed at a disadvantage 
when compared to others at different places 
and using different fuels. 


CONSERVATION 


The Committee are in full agreement with the 
suggestion that high grade metallurgical coal 
should be employed only for essential purposes 
such as in. the iron and steel and other metallur- 
gical industries. The Committee would, how- 
ever, point out in this connection that high 
grade coke is also an important raw material for 
some of the major synthetic chemical industries 
such as production of calcium carbide, acety- 
lene and other chemicals. These industries have 
not so far been fully developed in this country. 
Restriction of consumption of high grade coal 
should not, therefore, have a deterrent effect cn 
the establishment of key industries such as manu- 
facture of acetylene, methanol and other synthe- 
tic chemicals which have their basis on the 
availability of cheap and high grade coke. 


As regards the conservation of high grade 
steam coal, the observations of the Committee 
on the wasteful methods of using superior quality 
coal in locomotive boilers are pertinent to the 
question. The Committee are of opinion that 
railways as major consumers of coal could best 
assist in the conservation of high grade steam 
coal by resorting to lower grades of coal for 
burning in the boiley of locomotives. The Com 
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mittee strongly feel the necessity of producing 
cheap electric power in order to accelerate the 
industriaisation of the country. The burning of 
Jow grade coal near the mines would in the opinion 
of the Committee be an obvious method of 
generating the much needed electric power. 
This would not only save the unnecessary 
haulage involved in transporting such low grade 
coal to the consuming centres, but would also 
help the conservation problem in general and at 
the same time act as an incentive to further 
industrial growth. 


The Committee have also to state in this con- 
nection that soft coke production on scientific 
lines should be encouraged with a view to utilise 
the low grade coals to the maximum extent. 
The Committee would particularly point out the 
wasteful methods of coking in open heaps at the 
pitmouth as done at various collieries, The 
Committee feel that the valuable volatile bye- 
products of coal could best be recovered by 
conducting the coking operation at scheduled 
places instead of burning in open heaps as done 
at present in many places. 


From the point of view of the chemical industry 
the development of the coal tar industry is of 
utmost importance. The Committee are greatly 
interested in the development of the tar dis- 
tillation industry, which in its present state is 
not able to meet the full requirements of es- 
sential chemicals. The manufacture of various 
products like synthetic drugs, dyes, plastics 
rayon and many fine chemicals is dependent on a 
broad based development of the coal tar distilla- 
tion industry. Complete recovery of bye=pro- 
ducts from the coke oven gases and coal tar 
roduced at present would to a large extent meet 
ndia’s requirements of some of the essential coal 
tar chemicals. In this connection it is to be 
stated that the practice of burning coal tar as an 
additional fuel in iron and steel works should be 
discontinued in view of the importance of re- 
covery of valuable products from the tar. In- 
vestigations should also be undertaken to ob- 
tain larger quantities of coal tar and its bye-pro- 
ducts from Indian coal by initiating low-tempera- 
ture-carbonisation and other advanced techni- 
ques adopted in foreign countries. . 


83. WRITTEN EVIDENCE SENT IN BY ° 
INDIGENOUS MANUFACTURERS’ ie 
SOCIATION 


QUESTIONNAIRE [I 


The Association views with interest th i 
of the Government of India in setting Sree 
Indian Coalfield’s Committee to review the re- 
commendations of the previous committees as 
well as to investigate fresh problems facing 
the coal industry of India. As a representative 
organisation of manufacturers who are directly 
or indirectly more or less affected by the coal 
industry——one of the most important of Indian 
imdustries—the Association considers it neces- 
sary to ventilate its general views on the indus- 
try which we hope will cover only a few issue 


raised in the questionnaire circulated by the 
Committee. 


As early as in 1920 Mr. Teharane Rees, made 
some valuable recommendations mainly beariag 
on (a) nationalisation of coal (6) conservation 
(c) sands stowing of mines and (d) coal cess for the 
stabilisation of coal industry in India. The 
Enquiry Committees such as the Coal Grading 
Board of 1925, Borrows Committee of 1987, 
etc. that had been subsequently appointed aleo 
submitted their reports urging useful legislation 
and regulation for improving the condition of 
coal industry. But so far we find that the 
Government actions taken there on fall far short 
of the people’s expectation and shorter still of the 
important solution that the grave problems ee 
the industry demand. We are therefore 
opinion that nothing but the nationalisation of 
the Government will be helpful to its growth, 
expansion, and stabilisation which is essentially 
necessary in the interest of National economy and 
prosperity. 

The views of the Association broadly refer 
to the following problems arising out of the 
questionnaire ; 


I. A central statutory authority (Part I-— 


Q. 1 and 2). 

Tf. Labour and Production (Part TI— 
13-—15.) 

III. Transport and Distribution (Part II— 
17—28.) 


IV. Export policy (Part IJ-—36) 
V. Conservation (Part III, [TV and V.) 


I. As to the question of a Central Statutory 
Authority, the Association is of opinion that 
there is an undoubted necessity for the estab- 
lishment of an expert statutory authority with 
power to regulate mines and mineral development 
and to control production and distribution 
of coal. But it should be understood clearly 
that the working of the said Central Authority 
must not follow the principles followed by the 
Railway Board but must work with a greater 
national outlook which is possible only if that 
Board be composed of such members from 
among the Indian as have had experience of coal 
industry and have shown capacity in industrial, 
commercial or financial matters, applied science, 
administration and organisation works. 


The Association thinks that the present struc- 
tural organisation of the coal industry is quite 
unsatisfactory in as much as the proprietors and 
managing agents having monopoly industrial 
interest, the interest of the consuming public is 
ignored, and the growth of the industry is ham- 
pered. 


A nationally minded expert central Authority 
cannot but be keen about improving mining 
methods of increase output and produce quality 
coals in the interest of national economy. 


II. Labour problem is the greatest problem 
that confronts the coal industry. There can 
be no difference of opinion on the necessity 
for rationalisation though opinion may differ 
as to the form of rationalisation. Whether an 
all out efforts should be made to increase produc. 
tion or all available resources should be concen- 


trated or arise as much superior grade coal as 
possible instead of frittering them away on min- 
ing poorer classes of coal is for the experts to 
decide ; but we are sure that we require coal and 
that grade of coal which consumer requires and 
it is no use raising coal that consumer does not 
want. 


In the opinion of this Association the solution 
of labour by nationalisation seems to be too pre- 
mature for India, for the Government adminis- 
tration has to become considerably more effi- 
cient before it takes upon itself the colossal task 
of managing such a complex problem of labour 
in the coal industry. A settled and contested 
labour force is of primary importance to stabilise 
coal industry and to improve its present output. 


The apprehended deficit in production may be 
made up by introduction of improved mining 
methods as well as by according a square dealt 
to the mining labour. 


III. As regards transport, distribution and 
marketing the Association thinks that a Central 
Marketing Agency for coal under Government 
aegis is desirable and feasible and suggests that 
there should be regional or zonal groupings under 
this Central Agency. 


The Association considers that there should be 
complete regulation of different coals for different 
purposes but a complete analysis of Indian coal 
must be a condition precedent. In this connee- 
ion the Association extends its support to the 
*ecommendations of the Coal Grading Board of 
1925. 


The distribution on zonal basis appears to be 
lesirable in the reciprocal interest of the surplus 
md deficit zones. The freight at the same level 
it all centres is not justified and a uniform basis 
£ rail freights on principal varieties of coal 
eems to be unsound. 


The Central Marketing Agency should be res- 
sonsible for ensuring that correct coal is des- 
ratched by a colliery. 


IV. As to export policy arising out of the 
{uestionnaire the Association is of opinion that 
vith the return of normal situation India will 
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naturally get export market in such countries as 
Egypt, Burma, Ceylon, Hongkong as in prewar 
times. While exports of quality coals to these 
places should not be withheld, no fresh market 
need be found out for in the present situation 
India will for years to come have no excess of coal 
output. 


V. Regarding conservation of coal resources it 
may be definitely said that supplies of quality 
coals should be carefully conserved, India has 
considerable resources of lower grade coals 
which by application of modern methods may be 
fully utilised but our resources of first class coals 
being very limited, steps should be taken to 
avoid wastage of all kinds, whether in mining or 
in using. As regards avoidance of wastage in the 
process of mining it may be suggested that by 
adoption of mechanical process in raising and 
cutting coals as is being done in other countries 
not only labour will be saved and production in- 
creased but also valuable bye-products will be 
available for utilisation in different forms and for 
different| purposes, As to the prevention of 
wastage, we suggest that legislative restrictions 
should be imposed on the use of metallurgical, 
high grade steam coal and coke. The steam coal 
consumed by Indian Railways, if submitted to 
modern scientific method before being so used, 
may save a valuable bye-product in the form of 
Amon-sulphate yielding 30—40 lakhs of tons a 
year. . Mills and factories using coal as the princi- 
pal power should be required to instal distillation 
factories which will help to recover a lot of dis- 
tillates. India’s yield of coke is limited and it is 
feared that unless a scientific study of fuel re- 
search is initiated timely the stock will be ex- 
hausted within 40-45 years. It may be pointed 
out that coal dust is not put to maximum use. 
Coal bricks made of coal dust mixed up with 
suitable binding materials may be used with 
advantage both for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses and may go a great length to supplement 
coke. Considering these together with other 
factors of various industrial and economical 
importance the Association thinks that adequate 
measures should be adopted to ensure conserva- 
tion and proper utilisation of coals, in general 
and high grade coals, in particular. 


Section X 


LANDLORDS 
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8. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE 
MANAGER, BURDWAN BAJ ESTATE 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


1. (1) State Control over leases to prevent 
subdivision seems to be unnecessary as this 
Estate has not so far encountered any uneconomi- 
cal fragmentation. 


(2) Straightenmg of irregular boundaries by 
give and take method by Legislation is desirable 
to facilitate working as also to stop avoidable 
wastage of coal. This Estate has been encourag- 
ing this practice amongst its lessees as a rule. 


7. Regradmg of coal seam is necessary ‘on the 
basis of seam as a whole and net of sections to 
prevent wastage and fire. 


8. No grading of coal for internal market seems 
necessary. 


33. Summary acquisttion of surface tand for 
working the underground coal is essential im 
view of the fact that the mine owners have to 
face lota of difficulties and inconveniences in the 
matter of acquisition from the owners or occu- 
piers of the surface. The commencement of 
underground working and development shall not 
be retarded if the surface Jands can be acquired 
by a summary method. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TI 


7. It is not a fact that private ownership of 
mineral rights of permanently settled estate. has 
led to dissipation of coal reseurces. In. ail the 
leases granted by this Estate adequate provisions 
are made fo stop all avoidable loss of coal. The 
remedy lies not so much in the provisions of the 
contract as in the habit or disposition of the 
party who actually works the mines for it is not 
infrequently found that in spite of most striagent 
restrictions and heavy penalties fer breach of 
conditions the mine owners do cause unwar- 
ranted loss or wastage of coal in the sourse of 
workiag mine. The mischief may perhaps be 
minimized to some extent by imposing statutory 
duties on the owners of collieries and regular 
inspection of the Mines Department. 


8. Administration by the State on behalf of the 
owners will not surely solve the problem on the 
other hand it will lead to complications and 
conflicts of authorities. 


9. No. It will be numnecessary interference 
with private ownership without any corresponding 
benefit. 


10. Witheut disturbing private ownership 
State Control over production and/or distribution 
and marketing may be of some benefit. 


59. No, because the lessors share of profits so 
far as this Estate is concerned is infinitesimally 
small in comparison to the profits of the lessee, 
so if the lessor is required to bear any portion of 
the cost of stowing over and above the income- 
tax which he has to pay on royalty income he 


will not only make no profit but will feose a 
good deal by granting minimg leases, 


Stowing is necessary not merely for the spur- 
pose of consumption of coal but also to minimise 
the chamce of surface subsidence if mot to avoid 
the risk altogether. in my opinion imposition 
of cess on this account shall not be justified 
unless the Government adopts adequate measures 
for the purpose of helping the owners of collieries 
in the act of stowing. 


65. So far about 45 new coal leases have been 
granted by this Estate from 1936 to 1945 all on 
royalty basis and mostly for a term of 999 years 
covering a total area of 44,400 bighas approx. 
There was no fragmentation in any case. 


66. Omission of imstroke and outetroke pro- 
vision in feases has not to the knowledge of this 
Estate affected the working of any Seam. If 
in any case any lessee found any difficulty in 
warking coal for the want of such a right, the 
right was conferred on him by a supplementary 
document. 


Where the contract is silent on the point of 
instroke and outstroke the lessee has the right to 
work by instroke according to law. It is only 
the outstroke right that requires express pro- 
yision of the contract. 


68, There should not be any standard or maxi- 
mum rates of royalty etc., as it is not at all 
practicable in view of the fact that conditions vary 
everywhere in respect to quality, transport, 
thickness of the seams gradient etc., as well as 
on the general principle of supply and demand. 
There is no reason why the Government should 
either regulate or abolish the levy of Selami as it 
distinctly interferes with right of private owner- 
ship. Qwners should have the fullest right 0 
dictate ‘the price of their own properties and it is 
quite up to the purchasers or lessees either to 
accept the terms or refuse. Jt should be noticed 
in this connection that the lessees who trade 
on coalmeke profit in ten years than the owners 
pan earn in one thousand years. 


70. The existence of uneconomic colliery 
holding is not desirable in the National interest 
as it means loss ef national assets. 


71. Amalgamation of different leases will not 
be practicable as the terms and rates of royalties 
etc., are not uniform on the other hand it will 
give rise to many complications. 


If however, two or more contiguous collieries 
are held by the same party under the same land- 
lord at the same rates of royalty and under 
same terms and conditions they can be amal- 
gamated but in such cases amalgamation has no 
meaning. 


72. There may be such properties in the 
eastern portion of the Raniganj coal fields as we 
have recently discovered in one or two cases, 
which have since been leased out. The Geologir 
cal plan, which so far we know is the only guid- 
being imperfect the area situations and other 
particulars of the properties can not be ascer- 
tained. 
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Oral Evidence of Mr. D. D. Mukerjee, representing 
the Burdwan Raj Estate. 


There have been two cases (viz., the Nandi 
Colliery and the Bengal Coal Company) in which 
mine-owners have caused loss of coal owing to 
bad working but no steps were taken by the Raj 
in the matter. The mischief can be minimised 
only by imposing statutory duties on owners of 
collieries and regular inspection by Mines De- 
partment ; there is no effective remedy in the 
hands of the Raj as it has to resort to protracted 
litigation in a civil court. The Raj cannot en- 
sure that the terms ofa lease are properly carried 
out unless it is armed with statutory powers to 
enforce its decision when it is statisfied that 
there has been bad working or a breach of 
convenants. The technical provisions of the 
leases granted by the Raj are comprehensive 
enough in the matter of proper working. 


Statutory control over the grant of leases is 
desirable but may not be workable in all cases as 
it will cause complications—the Burdwan Raj 
has as a result of certain settlements to pay 
shares of the Royalties to the Putnidars who 
enjoyed the right to minerals before 1910 and 
there are definite restrictions peculiar to the 
Burdwan Raj. A recent example is of interest. 
The Burdwan Raj recently gave a lease of 200 
bighas but the Coal Commissioner directed that 
the lease hold may not be worked unless 150 
bighas are added to the area. But there are 
Putnidars having a right in adjoining areas and 
the Burdwan Raj could not grant a lease of 
these areas without the consent of the Putnidars 
who have under a previous contract been given 
the first preference of lease. 


There are three or four categories of Putnidars. 
In regard to one kind an agreement has been 
arrived at between the Putnidars and the Raj 
in which it is safeguarded that when the property 
is leased out for coal working, the royalty and 
salami should be distributed in certain propor- 
tions between the Zamindars and Putnidars. 
The leases are granted jointly by the Raj and 
the Putnidars. There have been cases of irre- 
gular boundaries and some have been straight- 
ened and other cases are under scrutiny. As 
regards fragmentation, the Raj has generally 
not granted any area less-than 250 bighas and in 
the cases: in which the areas are less, there were 
unavoidable reasons for leasing them out. 


The leases are generally granted for 999 years 
but sometimes also for 99 years. It is agreed 
that 999 years is too long a period and there is 
no objection to the regulation of the period of 
leases or limiting the lease to a maximum of 
10 square miles in the areas now being worked or 
in new areas. 


Leases are granted in respect of known and 
unknown coal seams and other minerals are 
reserved to the Estate who recovers salami 
when these are leased out. 


In case of sub-leases, the consent of the Raj 
is not unnecessarily withheld when the lessee is a 
limited company duly incorporated under the 
Indian Companies’ Act, private parties are re- 


gired to deposit a reasonable amount of security 
and to pay a mutation fee. In the old leases 
there is no provision regarding the consent of 
the landlord to sub-leasing. In some cases 
Bengal Coal Co., Ltd.) the main leases have 
been sub-leased and further sub-leased. The 
Raj’s consent in such cases is necessary, so that 
it is aware of the parties concerned ; the declared 
object is not to stop fragmentation. 


Salami is not an advance payment of royalty 
but it cannot be said what its exact nature is, 
There is serious objection to the discontinuance 
of salami which is decided at the discretion of the 
landlord, even if there is adjustment in the 
Royalty rates. Salami is free from taxation 
whereas the landlord will have to pay tax if this 
is included in the royalty and this is one of this 
objection. 


As it is not desirable that a landlord shall 
wilfully withhold the grant of a lease because of 
unreasonably high salami and royalties, there 
is no objection to some sort of restriction being 
imposed on the owners in this connection. 


Difficulties have been experienced in acquiring 
land for colliery purposes and some provision is 
necessary under which lJesses can get surface 
rights summarily as the provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act are not sufficient. 


The Raj has had no occasion to apply for sur- 
face rights as it is a zamindari, surface rights 
having been leased out to Putnidars, who are 
now the landlords. 


Written. evidence sent in by the Manager, 
Panchakote Raj, Manbhum. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 14 (1)/ICC/ 
45, dated the Ist February 1946 forwarding 
certain printed questionnaire for answer so far 
as this estate is interested therein, I beg to state 
that the estate has leased out fairly extensive 
areas in Ranigunj coal-field and receives royalties 
payable under the coal mining leases. We should, 
therefore, support all measures securing the 
safety, and increasing the output, of the mines. 


I should not, however, answer questions going 
to the actual mining operations and to matters 
such as Port and Railway facilities which affect 
the mining industry. J should, however, answer 
the question Nos. 7 and 33. 


As to No. 7, the grading of seams and even 
sections of seams have led in our experience to 
the working being limited to sections of seams 
or to a particular seam leaving unworked the 
rest of seam or seams, and these are lost to the 
country and the royalty thereupon lost to the 
owner of the land. 


As to question No. 33, Section 84 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act is hardly of any use in acquiring 
any part of the surface to get to the coal, That 
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séction is limited to the acquisition of a holding 
which means a rayati holding, and for purposes 
which, it may be contended, do not include 
coal-mining, as it is destructive of the holding 
and in a sense, of the estate. In point of fact, 
the surface is held more often by tenure-holders 
than by rayats,.and the section does not apply 
to the acquisition of a tenure. I hawe never 
come across a case in which section 84 was availed 
of for such acquisition. 


Where a proprietor has let out the surface re- 
serving the minerals, he reserves, by implication, 
a, right of way to the minerals. That right ought 
to enable him to secure the necessary surface 
but its extent will be a fruitful source of contro- 
versy. An amendment of the Land Acquisition 
Act -permitting people holding mining leases, 
whether they are companies or not, to apply to 
Government for acquisition would be an effective 
measure, if the provision for immediate posses- 
sion, pending proceedings to assess compensa- 
tion, is put in force upon proof of urgency. 


Oral evidence of Mr. S. K,. Mitra representing the 
Panchakote Raj. 


The provisions of section 84 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act do not seem to have been availed of 
for purposes of acquisition of surface rights..for 
ceal mining operations. The provisions in Sec- 
tion 50 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act. per- 
taining to the acquisition of surface rights for 
mining purposes have been omitted from the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. The delays in the matter 
of acquiring surface rights could be put right 
through an amendment of section 17 of the Land 
Acquisition Act, so as to provide for immediate 
possession at the discretion of the District Col- 
lector {withont the Provincial Government’s 
prior sanction) pending proceedings. 


2. Total coal bearing area in the Panchakote 
Raj is about 60,000 acres of which about two- 
thirds has been leased. Areas are generally 
Jeased in entire mouzas containing 15 to hundreds 
of bighas. Formerly, sometimes, some 10 to 15 
mouzas were let out together whereas how they 
seldom exceed 5 or 6 mouzas together. Old 
tenants working coal in adjoining mouzas general- 
ly take leases straight way but in other cases, 
generally, prospecting licenses are granted before 
mining leases. There is a standard form of 
lease which is generally adopted in all cases 
subject, of course, to minor alterations to suit 
individual cases. Certain amendments have been 
made to this standard form from time to time. 
The head-lease can be sub-leased but there has 
been no case in which it has been further sub- 
leased. The coal leases granted are only for 
working coal; other minerals are reserved. 
The leases contain provisions restricting frag- 
mentation and splitting up. The leases contain 
provisions requiring lessees to work mines in 
most skilful and workman-iike methods ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations prevalent at 
the time or that would be promulgated in future, 
though there might not be specific reference to 
or mention of “‘ Mines Act” in every lease. No 
litigation has been necessary with regard to inter- 


pretation of the terms of leases though this 
urse had to be adopted for realisation of ar- 
rears. Mutation fees are charged if the lessees 
sell their interest to other parties but this had 
not been demanded the case of adjustment of 
boundaries, as there have been no such adjust- 
ments. 


3. The principal lease-holders of the Raj in the 
Ranigunj field are :— 


Messrs.rs. Yule & Co. (Bengal Coal Co. 
etc.), MessCoMacneill & Co. (Equitable Cole 
Co. and Aldin Coal., etc.), Messrs. Shaw Wallace 
& Co., Messrs. Balmer Lawrie & Co., and Messrs. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie etc. 

4. Leases were formerly given for 999 years or 
so, but the period is now generally limited to a 
smaller number of years. The smallest area, 
leased out is 15 bighas but that is an exception, 
It is not the case that small areas are uneconomic ; 
actually, safety and rate of extraction may be 
greater in these cases. No technical advice is 
obtained before leases are granted. This is not 
because the Raj might lose the benefit of the 
leases, but because such advice from mining 
engineers of repute is costly and was not often 
necessary as large lessees hold adjacent areas 
where they have laid out big mines. No ins- 
pection of the mines is widertaken by the Raj 
to ensure that mining operations are carried out 
on scientific lines, because it is assumed that the 
big companies, to whom the leases have been 
granted, will not work the mines in uneconomic or 
wasteful manner. No case of wasteful and un- 
skilful working has come to notice lately, though a 
representative of the Raj did admit before the 
1937 Committee that wasteful methods had been 
employed by lessees of the Raj. There is no ob- 
jectionto experts being engaged to check actual 
-working and this could be provided for through 
legislation. Some restrictive provisions could 
also be included in the leases to guard against 
the adoption of wasteful methods or with a view 
to the conservation of metallurgical coal. So 
long as a steady and increased income from royal- 
ties is guaranteed, the Raj agrees to Government 
taking statutory powers for ensuring proper 
working, prohibit wasteful methods and imposing 
restrictions or prohibition in workings. The 
undiscovered and unworked minerals should not 
in future vest in the State. The Zamindar might 
have done nothing in the past by way of prospec- 
ting etc., to determine what his lands hold but 
the Raj is now contemplating and taking steps 
for prospecting and developing those unworked 
minerals, 

5. Selami being the capital value of coal 
demised in addition to royalty is payable ir- 
respective of the period of a lease, should not be 
discontinued. Royalty rates are fixed having 
regard to the selami paid but there is no fixed 
rate. But if royalty rates are suitably adjusted, 
there would be no objection to the abolition of 
selami provided the income to that extent be 
made free from Income-tax. 

6. With regard to amalgamation of collieries, 
voluntary methods should be adopted but if this 
fails, as has been the case in other countries, 
compulsory amalgamation could be enforced. 
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7. The Raj does not now work any mine iteelf. 


8. There have been a few cases in which the 
Raj, hardpressed for money, has mortgaged in 
advance its right of collecting royalty. 


Written evidence sent in by the Manager, 
Nowagarh Raj Estate. 


QUESTION 33 (MISC. VIII.) 


Section 50 of the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act 
(Act VI of 1908) so also the amended sec. 49 of 
the said Act provide for the easy acquisition of 
surface rights over land for colliery purposes. 


No difficulty of any sort whatsoever have hither- 
to been experienced by any of the lessees or sub- 
lessees working mine lying within the jurisdiction 
of this estate. 

The suggestions for amendment with a view to 
summary acquisition said to have been advanced. 
The suggestions seem to be one-sided ; presum- 
ably appear to have come direct from the col- 
liery workers and following which even amend- 
ment be made with that effect and the local 
autkcrities cr the colliery workers are vested 
with the power of summary acquisition of sur- 
face land especially where there are human habi- 
tations and standing crops—Highhandedness 
may result causing extreme hardships and suffer- 
ings to the tenants and labourers (Majdurs). 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


Economics of the Coal Industry. 
Answers to 
Question No, 1.—--No disadvantage of any kind 
appeass to have resulted hither to in this area cf 
the coal field from the private ownership of 
rights in coal and as such we think that there 
will be no necessity of Government interference. 


Question No. 8.—We do not consider that the 
Administration by State of coal bearing properties, 
will at all be necessary as it stands at present. 


Question No. 9.—In leasing out coal bearing 
properties no inconvenience has been experienced 
as yet by the lessors or lessees. So any enact- 
ment of legislation authorising State control 
over the power to lease such properties will 
be superfluous, 


V 


Conservation generally. 


Question No. 59.—Regard being had to the 
fact that superior landlords are entitled to only a 
very small amount of royalty in comparison to 
the value of coal received by the colliery owners 
and also the heavy taxation of diverse kinds they 
are subjected to the superior lessors under no 
circumstances be held liable or made to share in 
the cost of stowing. 


VI 
Mining leases and fragmentation. 


Question No, 68.—As under the existing condi- 
tions no difficulty of any sort is said to have 
arisen Government is not to take the initiative to 
interfere as to the fixation of the rate of royalty 
and to the regulation or abolition of the levy of 
selami. 


Question No. 71.—Being unable to penetrate 
into the underlying idea and the principles of 
the questions, we are at a loss to make any com- 
ment or give any cogent suggestions whatsoever. 


Section. XI 


et oe 


Steel Works & Technical Men 
Connected with steel works 
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87. WRITTEN EVIDENCE oF Messrs. THE 
Tara TRON AND STEEL Company, LIMITED. 


Questionnaire I 

General :— 

Question I (a) 

As far as conservation is concerned, the condi- 
tions still exist and in a greater degree. As a 
result of the previous enquiries, the tendency has 
been to enact legislation for the purpose of safety 
only and, in our opinion, this has resulted in gre- 
ater coal wastage. Government evidently did not 
appreciate that all the recommendations put up 
were interconnected. For example, the enactment 
to provide statutory barriers without rationalis- 
ing the collieries or eliminating small holdings 
resulted in a further grave loss of coal reserves. 
The tightening up of safety measures without en- 
forcing general stowing schemes resulted in cert- 
ain unstable coal areas being abandoned. Failure 
to enforce a sequence of coordinated extraction 
of the seams has resulted in the loss of valuable 
upper seams of coal. Failure to abolish sectional 
working has probably resulted in further damage 
to the coal resetves. Failure to implement all the 
recommendations contemporaneously leads us to 
the conclusion that Government was more concer- 
ned with safety than with the conservation of the 
country’s resources and that they failed to appre- 
ciate that a still higher degree of safety could be 
obtained by the enforcement of measures which 
would conserve the coal seams. If conservative 
methods of operation involving a co-ordinated se- 
quence of coal extraction was adopted with com- 
pulsory stowing where necessary, then this would 
be a “sine qua non” of safety. Special measures 
for safety arising out of previous recommendations 
have simply resulted in the avoidance of any risks 
and when a position becomes dangerous Labour is 
withdrawn and areas of coal abandoned. This 
would not arise were conservative measures made 
compulsory. Summarising our reply to this ques- 
tion, we would state : 


that safety measures and conservative meas- 

ures cannot be separated and that conditions 

dangerous to life and property still prevail. 
Question 1 (b) 


Government only touched the fringes of the 
problems and although the powers granted to 
the Mines Department may have resulted in a 
greater degree of safety, this has been accomp- 
lished at a continuation in the wasteful methods 
of operation. In our reply to (a) above, we 
have made it clear that a. greater degree of safety 
could have been attained by the enforcement, 
on a more general scale, of compulsory stowing 
and co-ordinating the sequence of extraction 
of the various seams. The establishment of a 
Coal Mines Stowing Board has no doubt tended 
te reduce the dangers threatening the Coalfields 
at the time previous Committees made their 
enquiries but the measures taken so far have 
been merely tentative and have not resulted in 
the wholesale stowing operations contemplated 
as a result of the recommendations put up in 
the past. We are of the opinion that greater 
progress would have been achieved by the in- 
treduction of a statutory authority on the lines 
suggested by the 1937 Committee. 


The assistance given by the Stowing Board 
has been very small and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the assistance is based on delivery of the 
stowing material at the pit mouth. The fact 
that little or no assistance is. given either for 
capital expenditure for stowing equipment or 
for stowing the mines for conservation purposes 
has retarted or discouraged mine owners from 
installing plants. The amount of capital re- 
quired for such plants has not been given due 
consideration by Government and only _ the 
largest and wealthiest concerns and those con- 
cerns who are principally interested in conserva- 
tion have been able to undertake extensive stow- 
ing operations. Small colliery concerns are 
not able to provide the capital and at the same 
time stand the heavy revenue charges and unless 
powers are exercised for compulsory stowing 
on a much greater scale there is little hope of 
saving the balance of the reserves in certain 
collieries. A comprehensive scheme should be 
arranged for a supply grid from the river and 
this grid should be laid out in a strategic manner 
in order to supply adequate quantities of sand 
where this was necessary. Collieries should be 
grouped for this purpose and, in certain cases, 
these collieries should be amalgamated so that 
central stowing schemes can be arranged in the 
same manner as central power supply. The 
smaller collieries which are unable to prov ide 
espital for extensive aerial ropeways would 
then get their sand delivered by a central scheme. 
Our recommendations therefore are as follows: 


(1) Control by Government of sand at the source 
of supply ; 

(2) Compulsory stowing in all seams where a 
co-ordinated sequence of extraction cannot be 
arranged ; 


(3) Compulsory stowing for conservation as 
well as for safety ; 


(4) A greater degree of assistance for capital 
installations ; 


(5) A greater degree of assistance on revenue 
account ; 

(6) Rationalisation of the collieries in each stra- 
tegic area and transport arranged on central 
supply lines ; 

(7) Investigations of the possibility of utilis- 
ing local supplies of material other than sand and 
which does not require extensive transport. 
The possibility of the utilisation of this material 
adjacent to collieries has been called attention 
to on previous occasions by Dr. Fox, Dr. Roy 
and Mr. Farquhar ; 

(8) Attention is also called to the industrial 
developments on the Damodar river which are 
liable to interfere with supplies of stowing material 
to the collieries ; 


(9) Unification of mining leases in a standard 
form in accordance with the necessities for  effi- 
cient production and marketing of coal on a scien- 
tific basis ; 


(10) Enforcement of all recommendations in 
a co-ordinated manner which were put up by 
previous Committees. 
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Grading and Exports. II. 


Question 2 

We are of opinion that metallurgical coking 
coal should not under any circumstances be 
exported. Even in respect of non-coking coals, 
the export should cease, during the immediate 
post-war period, as the reserves of such coal will 
be required for consumption in the country itself 
as its industrial activity is to increase ten-fold 
before the century closes. 


Question 3 

The action of the Grading Board resulted in 
the recovery of the export market but at the 
expense of the reserves of metallurgical grade coal. 
Questions 4, 5 and 6. 

As our view is that export of coal should not 
be permitted, we are not answering these 
questions. 

Question 7 

The existing grading system must be abon- 
doned and more scientific means adopted for 
de-ashing coal. This will permit seams to be 
worked as a whole and in a co-ordinated sequence, 
Recommendations : 


Grading to’ be confined to seams as a whole 
but the marketing of the coal should be on 
a scientific basis and after provision has beer 
made for de-ashing and sizing. 


Question 8 


It is just as essential for internal industries to ob- 
tain good quality coal. This cannot be done unless 
scientific marketing is made compulsory and coal 
sold on specification, In this connection, we quote 
a paragraph from an Article on page 862 of the 
“TRON AND COAL TRADERS REVIEW”. of 
November 30th, dealing with Dorman Long’s 
expansion scheme: 


“The success of reconstruction in the iron 
and steel industry, of course, depends upon coal 
and coal of a specific quality. If that is 
denied, then any scheme, however, brilliantly 
conceived, can only at best give mediocre results, 
If the mines are to be nationalised, the Govern- 
ment has a prime duty to the iron and steel pro- 
ducers, who have every right to expect a conti- 
nuity of the supplies which are required.” 


The early enquiries into the washing of Indian 
coals were conducted chiefly on the basis of 
“Forth-Flotation”. The results were not parti- 
cularly satisfactory. The conclusions arrived 
at indicated that the ash in Indian coals was 
largely inherent and that big reduction in ash 
could not be expected. This fallacy has now 
been exposed after coal washing has been retard- 
ed for over 20 years. It has been adequately 
proved that the ash in Indian coals is largely 
free in the form of shaly and clay bands and also 
in the form of rough grained high ash coal. With 
the Exhaustion of the better seams normally 
giving 12% to 15% ash, other seams are now being 
produced which have a larger proportion of these 
clay and shaly bands and rough grained coal. 
In order to get coal more or less equivalent to 
the seams which in the past could be relied on 
to give a 12% to 15% ash basis intensive 


manual picking has beea done and, in some 
cases, up to 25% or 30% of the run of mine 
production has been rejected. This manual 
separation however is most inefficient, expensive 
and un-reliable. No standards can be maintained 
and the quality of the coal fluctuates from day 
to day since it is dependent on the efficiency of 
the human elements. Nevertheless, the fact that 
these classes of coal can be reconditioned by 
manual efforts alone proves that mechanical 
means can do it with more regularity and effi- 
ciency and with guaranteed standards from day 
to day. Heavy Liquid Separation plants there- 
fore have been experimented with and ample 
proof is now available that a standard quality 
of coal suitable for modern industrial require- 
ments can be obtained. It cannot be expected 
that these plants will reduce the ash in Indian 
coals to the low basis of the coals used in England 
but they will at least eliminate the free ash con- 
tained in the shaly and clay bands and also discard 
the rough grained high ash coal. For special pur- 
poses and special processes where an exceptionally 
low ash coal. is necessary, this no doubt will even- 
tually be obtained through a further secondary pro- 
cess of washing by ‘‘Rheolaveur’’, “Pneumatic” or 
“Forth-Flotation” plants. The system of Heavy 
Liquid Separation however will at a moderate 
cost meet the general requirements of industry 
and where specia] processes are involved and are 
essential the higher cost for the secondary wash- 
ing by the other types of plants will no doubt 
be met. Recommendations : 


(1) Preparation of coal for marketing in a 
scientific manner. This will include 
sizing and de-ashing by Heavy Liquid 
Separation plants ; 


(2) Allocation of the different grades of coal 
from these plants according to the re- 
quirements of the various industries ; 


(3) This should be made compulsory under 
financial guarantees ; 


(4) It should be obligatory on the Railways to 
supply the necessary type of wagons to 
enable such plants to be put into operation. 


Question 9 

As we are not exporters of Indian coal and are 
opposed to further exports, we have no comments 
to make. 


Part Facilities. III. 
Questions 10, 11 & 12.— 


We can only make general comments. The 
conditions of handling coal at the respective 
ports are primitive, expensive and wasteful. 
The first coal handling plant for export and. 
bunkering, we understand, is being in process of 
installation at the Calcutta Docks. Installations 
of this sort are necessary for quick handling of 
cargoes and to prevent wastage through 
breaking of the coal. In order to meet foreign 
competition not only are these coal handling 
plants at the Docks essential but the coal should 
be screened before leaving the collieries and 
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delivered on specification. Recommendations : 

(1) All main ports should be adequately equip- 
ped to handle coal in an efficient manner without 
wastage ; 


(2) Wagons for this traffic should be designed 
in such a manner that they can be discharg-d and 
loaded by mechanical means. 

Railway Facilities IV. 
Question 13 

From the periodic fluctuations experienced 
in the past, it would appear that at certain seasons 
of the year the Railways are able to deal with the 
coal traffic and that at other seasons of the year 
they are unable to deal with fulldemands. Agri- 
culture is seasonal and heavy traffic movements 
for food and grains reach peak proportions at 
certain times. During these peak periods in the 
agricultural industry, other industries have to 
suffer and the coal industry is automatically 
converted into a seasonal industry too. These 
troubles are exaggerated by the labour conditions 
in the coal industry as well, due to fluctuations 
of labour attendance at different seasons. Maxi- 
mum labour attendance at the collieries coincides 
with the maximum traffic movement in connec- 
tion with food grains so that when production 
of coal is at a peak, traffic facilities for the indus- 
tries are at a minimum. ‘This does not encour- 
age the maximum production of coal nor does it 
encourage large capital expenditure on coal hand: 
ling plants where coal has to be loaded in a 
special type of truck or coal has to be stacked 
when no trucks are available at all, Railways 
complain about the fluctuations in production 
and collieries complain about the fluctuation 
in wagon supplies, with the result that a vicious 
circle has been created. Remedies can | only 
be found by mutual consent and co-ordination. 
Recommendations : 


(1) Creation of stable labour forces to maintain 
steady production in all periods of the year ; 


(2) Further mechanisation of the mines to 
ensure that these steady productions can be 
maintained ; 

(3) Provision of special trucks suitable for 
traffic which should not be diverted for aces 
other than coal traffic. 
Question 14 


The recommendations for a ten-hour system of 
supplying wagons were probably on account of 
the necessity to obtain a quick turn-round of 
wagons and also, in some cases, due to the limited 
capacity of sidings to cope with full rake loading. 
If there has been any failure to implement the 
recommendations for ten hours loading, it has 
been due to shortage of engine power. The re- 
medies are as follows: 

(1) Adequate engine power 
siding accommodation 
of full rakes. 
Question 16 


Previous to 1940 there were adequate supplies 
of coal for all purposes and special priorities were 
not necessary. The conditions regarding coal 
supplies prevailing since 1940 will continue to 
be adverse for a long time and if the special 
priority system of allotment is abandoned it will 
Jead to grave abuses and chaos. Until adequate 
supplies of coal are being produced and the rail- 


; (2) Adequate 
; (3) Mechanical loading 


ways are in a position to handle the traffic effec- 
tively at all seasons, the existing controls should 
be continued. A higher degree of priority for 
iwagon supplies should be given to basic and 
essential industries. Our recommendations are 
as follows : 


(1) Maintenance of existing controls for distri- 
bution 

(2) Higher degree of priority for certain basic 
and essential industries such as the metallurgi- 
cal and chemical industries. 


Question 16 

The Tata Iron & Steel Co., has installed private 
weigh-bridges at Jamadoba, Digwadih and Mal- 
kera-Choitodih collieries to weigh all coal des- 
patched. Another weigh-bridge is being installed 
at Sijua colliery for the same purpose. The en- 
couragement given by the railways in the past and 
now withdrawn was originally to expedite — traffic 
turn-round and to relieve the congestion at the 
central weigh-bridges at Bhojudih Bhaga and 
Mohuda. The necessity for increasing the turn- 
round of traffic exists in a still greater degree 
and the concession for the installation of private 
weigh-bridges should be renewed and continued 
permanently or until the B. N. Rly. is in a 
position to weigh coal more expeditiously 
at the central weigh-bridges. In fact, it is 
desirable to havea weigh-bridge foreach large 
colliery producing more than 10,000 tons per 
month. This reduces the detentions to wagons 
en-route by the necessary adjustments being 
made at the collieries. The existing arrange- 
ment for weighment at central weigh-bridges 
results in a wastage of coal and traffic facilities 
whereas if the weighments are made at the col- 
lieries these detentions and wastage of coal are 
eliminated. Recommendations : 


(1) Installation of weigh-bridges at all collieries 
or groups of collieries producing 10,000 
tons per month ; 


(2) Renewal and maintenance of rebate given by 
the B. N. Rly. on coal weighed on co- 
lliery private weigh-bridges : 

(3) Application of the same rebate to all 
private weigh-bridges installed since the 
rebate was discontinued for such ins- 
tallations. 


Question 17 
The Railways should be responsible for loss 
en-route. Grave complaints have been received 
from consumers on account of weight shortage 
at delivery end. This has been due to pilfering 
en-route. The liability for this is not clearly 
defined under the Railway Act. As _ public 
carriers however the Railways should be responsi- 
ble for leakages and refunds made on coal short- 
ages. Recommendations : 
(1) Clarification of the Railway Act govern- 
ing the transport of coal. 
(2) Refund of freight and value of coal short 
delivered to consumers. 
Question 18 
Before 1940 negotiations for new sidings and 
existing siding extensions were unduly prolonged. 
With the establishment of controls since that 


time matters have become very much more 
difficult. The increase in the difficulties was 
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no doubt due to conditions created by the war, 
namely shortage of material and shortage of 
labour. These difficulties however should no 
longer apply and applications for new sidings and 
extensions should be more expeditiously dealt 
with. 
Question 19 

This has been dealt with in our replies to 
preceding questions and the remedies are :— 


(1) Installation of more weigh-bridges at 
the colleries to enable adjustments to 
be made before the wagons reach heavy 
traffic zones. 


(2) Introduction of 
coal traffic. 


standard wagons for 


(3) More frequent checking of wagon tares. 


(4) More attention to be given to the specific 
gravity of the various classes of coal 
despatched. 

Question 20 

As stated in our replies to previous questions, 
the installation of mechanical loading appliances 
has been discouraged on account of the sea- 
sonal inability of the Railways to supply the 
necessary quantity of wagons of the right type. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Co. have installed three 
large mechanical loading plants and have in course 
of installation two additional plants at theirother 
collieries, Special consideration however has been 
given by the Railways to the Steel Co.’s. traffic 
and we have not suffered to the same extent 
as other collieries where mechanical loading plants 
have also been installed. Periodically our collieries 
have to suffer inconvenience, particularly during 
recent years. With co-operation however we) have 
been abl» to carry on without serious difficulties 
The limited extent of the Railways to gurantee 
the right type of truck is a serious factor when 
considering further mechanical loading installa- 
tions. If rationalisation of production and dis- 
tribusion has to be effected, theright kind of 
truck will have to he adopted for coal traffic 
on a geaeral scale. The question of de-ashing 
and grading cannot be affected unless Raliways 
afford these facilities. We do not know of any 
adoptation of a covered wagon for coal traffic. 
Recommendations : 


Provision of special wagons suitable for 
coal handling plants on an adequate scale. 


For industries remote from any coalfield, due 
consideration should be given levelling up the 
incidence of the cost of freight on the production 
of the finished material. 1t is recognisd that 
where coal is despatched from collieries in 
rakes the incidence on traffic costs must be 
considerably reduced and this should receive 
special consideration. Tue question comments 
on the competitive disadvantage with another co- 
colliery producing the same quality of coal 
where higher freight rates prevail. This has 
probably been one of the chief factors in the 
reckless exploitation which has been done du- 
ring the past two or three decades. Such colli- 
eries under a competitive dis advantage with 
ones nearer ports or consuming markets have 
been compelled to adopt the cheapest means of 


production with consequent adverse results to 
the state of the collieries and danger to the 
reserves. Recommendation: 


(1) Special concessions to be given for rake 
loading— 
(2) Regional production and distribution, 
(3)Bunker coal to be supplied ss far as 
possible from the collieries adjacent to the ports. 
(4) Tf it is necessary to despatch to the 
ports or to distant internal markets in 
competition with more adjacent coalfield 
freight rates should be levelled up or 
down and an average imposed. 
Question 22 
This proposal might as well apply to the 
Railways in connection with wagon, and loco re- 
pairs and maintenance where such operations can 
be made seasonal, The concession would apply 
during the season when colliery labour forces 
were at a minimum aad would lead to the ob- 
noxious method of stacking coal during peak 
production seasons for despatch during low pro- 
duct.oa seasons. This would be a direct discou- 
ragemeat to improving coal grading and coal 
handling plants. [f such an arrangement could 
be errived at. Without the.necessity of creating 
stocks of coal during peak production seasons, 
there might be some advantage but this could 
only be a temporary expedient and _ tend to 
perpetuate seasonal production in the industry 
From the technical point of view and production 
of graded coal and supply to the consumer on a 
scientific specification, the only remedies are as 
follows :— 


(1) The Railways to provide traffic facilities 
for the maximum demands of the coal 
industry. 


(2) Further mechanisation of the mines and 
stabilisation of labour forces to ensure 
steady production at all seasons. 


Raisiny costs 
Queston 23 
Reply. 

Tabulations of costs for the years specified 
are attached as Appendix I but to be treated 
as confidential. The principal items of increase 
are as follows: 

(a) Wages. 

(b) Application of dearness allowance on 
account of the war and attendance 
bonus. 

(c) Food concessions including free rice, 
cloth ete. 

(d) Increase in the cost of store materials 
with particular reference to ropes, pipes, 
etc. 

(e) Increase in the cost of non-productivs 
work in recent years. This has been 
due to more intensive developments 
being carried out such as cutting faults 
and regrading roadways to improve 
transport facilities. 

It should be noted that loss on foodstuffs, 
standard cloth, dearness allowance, attendance 
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bonus and increase in store cost in recent times 
have practically amounted to the total revenue 
cost in the years 1935-36 and 1939-40. A 
summarised statement is attached to the Ap- 
pendix giving the incidence of these items on 
our total cost. Monthly cost statements are 
also attached for each of Tatas’ Collieries for 
December 1935, 193 and 1945. 

Question 2f 

_ (a) In Nos. 6 and 7 Pits Jamadoba, coal cutting 
is completely mechanised and 100% of ‘the pro- 
duction is from coal cutting machines. In 
Digwadih colliery 60% of the total production 
is obtained from coal cutting: machines. The 
other collieries of the Steel Co., are being gradually 
mechanised as equipment is received. The 
average production of machine cut coal from 
Tatas’ Collieries is about 25% of the total. 

(b) Mechanical coal cutters increase the pro- 
duction from the miners by 100% but the mining 
cost based on the actual number of miners and 
loaders employed is higher than for pick mining. 
If the costs are spread over all the operatives, 


the increased production brings down the 
average costs of coal loaded into wagons. 

(c) It is the intention of the Steel Co., to utilise 
mechanical coal cutters as far as possible. This 


is limited by the conditions suitable for this class 
of mining. Such a point however has not been 
reached on account of inability to obtain delivery 
of new equipment. In some cases also auxiliaries 
such as coal drills have not been obtained in order 
to employ already installed machines to the fullest 
capacity. 

(d) The obstacles have chiefly been non- 
delivery of coal drills and traffic facilities due to 
non-supply of haulages ordered. 

(e) A general development in the direction of 
mechanised coal production by coal cutting 
machines is not practicable in those mines 
where the first operation has already been comp- 
leted. In mines where the first stage of develop- 
ment has been carried out and gallery driving 
completed, the coal pillars may be too small to 
permit of mechanical coal cutters working in 
safety. There are exceptions however where 
systematic stowing operations would provide 
the conditions applicable for machine mining. 
The best results can only be obtained in virgin 
areas and few of these remain now in the Jharia 
coalfield. The only possible means for providing 
mechanical coal cutting on a large scale in the 
Jharia coalfield is to adopt sand-stowing methods. 
It ig doubtful if this would lead to any advant- 
age since the coal could be as readily obtained 
by pick mining where pillars are crushed and 
soft and the conditions easy for manual labour. 
It may not be generally realised that for new 
methods of production a mine has to be developed 
right from the beginning to give the necessary 
conditions for production. These conditions 
cannot readily be created at this stage of ex- 
haustion of the Jharia coalfield. 

(f) Mechanical coal production can be achieved 
with the greatest benefits in virgin collieries and 
new coalfields. Such collieries and  coalfields 
must be developed on totally different lines in 
order to make the best use of up-to-date appli- 
ances for coal production. 


Qustion 25 

Where mechanical mining has been adopted, 
it is essential for rails to be laid right up to the 
producing faces. It is not only a question of ex- 
tension of tracks but may other things have to 
be taken into consideration if the best results 
have to be achieved from mechanical coai cutters. 
A proper organisation must be created to co-ordi- 
nate all links in the chain of operations such as 
proper sequence of shifts for cutting, blasting and 
loading, proper layout and maintenance of the 
coal cutting sections, prompt supply of explosives 
and materials, efficient maintenance of the coal 
cutting machines and drills, adequate traffic 
control and maintenance of mine cars in abund- 
ant supply. It would appear that the degree 
of perfection in the above respects leaves a great 
deal to be desired. 

Railway coal requirements VI 


No comments. 
Stowing VII 

Questi .n 31 

We have already commented on this in our 
replies to the two preliminary items of the 
guestionntire and have given our recomnenda- 
tions. The obstacles which hive been encountered 
have been partially cxplainc1 in these replies. 

The powers of the Cou Mines Stowing Board 
have never been clearly defined and this has 
resulted in considerable uncertainties as to’ what 
degree and under what conditions assistance can 
be given for voluntary stowing. It is unfortu- 
nate that such a term as “voluntary” was ever 
introduced. Either stowing is necessary or not 
necessary and schemes should be compulsory 
and have the full support of any established 
Stowing Control Board or Committee. The 
amount of capital required for transport and 
stowing has not been fully agsessed except in a 
few cases where concerns have been in a financially 
strong position to overcome these difficulties 
in the interests of conservation. There has been 
a great deal of loose talk and speculation regard- 
ing the cost of stowing schemes without taking 
into consideration the local conditions of sand 
supply and the degree of exhaustion of the co- 
llieries concerned. Obviously capital and rev- 
enue costs will depend on _ these matters. 
Some collieries are near the river and others are 
remote. It has been generally assumed that 
sand is necessary for stowing without the full 
potentialities of supply of other material for this 
purpose. Local supplies of earth, gravel and sand 
near the collieries have not been taken into acc- 
ount. Schemes have been embarked on without 
the underground conditions being fully explored 
and subsequently where these schemes have 
been based on the supply of one or two tons of 
sand for one ton of coal extracted it has eventually 
been found that as high as six tons of sand are 
necessary for the production of one ton of coal on 
account of the already excessive extraction of 
coal which has taken place in bye-gone days. Due 
to the lack of knowledge of all these conditions, 
it is understandable that colliery proprietors are 
reluctant to embark on large stowing schemes 
without any definite guarantees from any autho- 
rity. Owners will not embark on large capital 
expenditure when there is no guarantee of 
assistance continuing from one year to anothar, 
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A more settled policy is necessary to a enable 
owners to forecast over long periods and the pre- 
sent arrangement for stowing assistance does not 
offer adequate guarantees. Recommendations:— 
(1) Reasonable guarantees for the supply 

of stowing material. 


(2) Long-term assurance of financial assistance. 


(3) Where stowing is necessary this should 
be compulsory and the term “voluntary” 
discarded, 


(4) Capital requirements and_ recurrent 
charges tc be assessed on actual con- 
ditions prevailing on the surface and 
underground. . 


(5) Before any stowing scheme is embarked 
on, it should be compulsory to produce 
an offset plan of the colliery workings. 
This offset survey of the colliery workings 
should be made under the control of 
Government Authority to ensure that 
a correct picture is produced of the 
actual conditions or, in other words to 
establish authentically the degree of 
exhaustion of the mine concerned and on 
which will depend whether it will be an 
economic proposition to do any stowing 
at all. Also, ifitis an economic proposi- 
tion the quantity of sand per ton:of coal 
to be produced can be properly assessed. 


Question 32 


The Tata Iron and Steel Company have the 
following stowing schemes in hand :— 


(1) Digwadih colliery with sand from the 
Damodar river by ropeway. 


(2) Jamadoba colliery with sand from, the 
Damodar river by ropeway. 


(3) Sijua collicry with supplies of local mat- 


erial. 
(4) Malkera colliery with supplies of local 
material. Additional schemes = are 


being considered. 


Costs may be considered from two points of 
view, namely, from the point of view of the 
actual coal produced from the area in which 
stowing is being done and from the point of view 
of the cost of stowing spread over all production 
from the mine. To base costs on the total pro- 
duction of the mine does not give a true picture 
of the cost. In some mines, coal is being pro- 
duced from development areas where no stowing 
is being done and if the cost is spread over the 
whole of the production this conceals the true 
incidence of cost. Where the development 
stage of extraction has been completed as in the 
case of many collieries with the thick seams, 
stowing will be necessary for every ton of coal 
produced and the costs will be high in this case 
since there. will be no additional production from 
areas without stowing to bring down the average 
cost. To get at the proper cost therefore it is 
essential to base it on the degree of extraction 
which has already taken place. This informa- 
tion can only be obtained by basing the cost on 
the actual] coal produced against the tonnage of 
material stored. Details of cost at the respective 
collieries of the Tata Jron and Steel Company 
are givenin Appendix II anda Chart has been 
produced on this basis showing what the costs 
would be under any degree of extraction. 


Miscellaneous. 
Question 33 Vill 


Land acquisition has been becoming more 
difficult. Not only have values been greatly 
enhanced above the scheduled rates in recent 
years but the delays in dealing with application 
have also greatly increased. A statement is 
submitted as Appendix III showing these increases 
in values and the delays encountered. These 
increased values and particularly the delays 
encountered gravely hamper colliery develop- 


ments, There seems to be no _ consistency 
in assessing values in the same _ province 
and in recent times arbitrary valuations 


are being enforced in the coalfields which are 
not in accordance with the scheduled rates. 


Question 34 


As far as we know, the only briquetting 
equipment which was installed was at Margarita 
colliery in Assam under the Managing Agency 
of Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co. For some reason 
or other this was discarded. It is not clear if 
the briquetting of slack coal would be of any 
beneficial effect since the demand for this class 
of fuel is now as great as for steam coal. Ex- 
perience would seem to indicate the lack of an 
efficient carbonaceous binder which would not 
add to the ash of the finished product but would 
improve the quality of the coal. Unless the 
slack, used was susceptible to washing in order 
to reduce the ash before briquetting and a sub- 
stitute can be found for a clay or lime _ binder, 
we can see no advantage in briquetting our slack 
coals. Coal briquettees are chiefly used for 
domestic purposes and could never compete with 
soft coke on the markets. 


Question 35 


Extensive research has been carried out by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. during the past 8 years 
or so which we consider has given satisfactory 
results over a limited range of seams. Further 
research may yield satisfactory results for other 
seams. A comprehensive scheme for coal wash- 
ing research has also been inaugurated by the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research 
under the auspices of the Fuel Research Com- 
mittee. Many samples have been tested with 
varying results and although these look  pro- 
mising for the upper seams of the Jharia series 
they do not appear to be too hopeful for the 
ones below No. 10. The significance of the res- 
sults achieved so far in the upper seams of the 
Jharia field appears to indicate that these high 
and variable ash coals not suitable for making 
metallurgical coke can now be considerably re- 
duced in ash and give that degree of unifor- 
mity and consistency which is required from day 
to day for Blast Furnace coke. Unfortunately 
the early experiments of Randall on ‘“Forth- 
Flotation” discouraged further research on 
Indian coals and gave rise to the erroneous 
opinion that the ash was largely inherent and 
could not be separated. Possibilities of Heavy 
Liquid Separation had not been investigated until 
the metallurgical industry encountered adverse 
conditions through the increasing exhaustion 
of the normal seams on which it was founded. 
These were 12, 13, 14, 14A, 15 and 17 & 18 seams 
which would be depended on to give an a 
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percentage with consistency from day to day 
in the range of 12% to 15%. With the increas- 
ing exhaustion of these seams, others had to be 
drawn on to supplement supplies, but the scale 
and clay bands and coarse grained coal did not 
permit that degree of consistency which was 
recessary. Intensive picking by manual labour 
may have improved the quality but the 
numan element is not conducive to the regu- 
arity required. The fact remains that by 
oicking by hand the quality can be improved 
and where this can be done by manual labour 
t can be more efficiently done by mechanical 
neans and with a higher degree of consistency 
ind regularity. In some places, as high as 25% 
10 30% of the coal is being rejected by manual 
vicking. Good, bad and indifferent coal is being 
liscarded by manual pickers whereas mechanical 
washing plants will separate these grades with 


1 high degree of efficiency and provide  consis- 
ent grades with the minimum loss. Several 
dlants have been evolved to deal with coals 


which have the physical properties of Indian 
seams and Heavy Liquid Separation plants such 
is the “Chance” Sand Washer, Barvoys’ Washer 
ind the Tromp Washer are suitale for this purpose. 
[hese plants will not remove the inherent ash 
gut they will at least eliminate the adverse con- 
itituents which permeate many of our seams, 
‘t is possible also that if the dust from these plants 
s subjected to a secondary washing process 
uch as “Froth-Flotation”, the ‘Rheolaveur” 
srocess or the “Pneumatic” process, a much 
ower ash percentage can be obtained which 
night be utilised for special processes such as the 
nanufacture of carbide. 


There is a prevailing impression amongst 
mroducers of coal that any seam found in the 
Sharia Coalfield is » coking coal and therefore 
should be suitable for making metallurgical 
»0ke. We enclose herewithas *Appendix IV, 
‘or the confidential information of the Committee, 
Report No. 79, dated the 12th February 1946, 
yrepared by our Energy and Economy Depart- 
ment at Jamshedpur, showing the qualities 
sssential in coking coal and the various coals 
shat are used at Jamshedpur. 


Recommendation.—With the dwindling  re- 
serves of good metallurgical coals and the need for 
iacreased production of iron and steel the poten- 
tialities of coal washing assume increasing 
importance.. We recommend the immediate 
astablishment of a physical and chemical survey 
of all India coals under the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


Question No, 36.—-The need is to get Govern- 
ment to accelerate the construction of the Fuel 
Research Institute and equip it to deal with 
problems arising in the industry. It would appear 
that the progress of this scheme will depend on the 
Finance Department of Government and the 
progress made so far is not in accordance with the 
urgent problems which have to be solved, Recom- 
mendation :— 

Inauguration of a physical and chemical survey 

of Indian coals. 


Quzstion No. 37,—As far as we know there are 
four Benzol Recovery Plants in the country at 








*Not printed 





the following laces :— 


l. Fhe Steel Works of Messrs. Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 


2. The Works of the Indian Iron and Steel 
Co. Ltd., Hirapur. 


3. The Works of the Indian Iron & Steel 
Co. Ltd., Kulti, and 


4. The Government Collieries at Giridih. 


These plants produce between themselves 
about 1 lakh gallons of motor benzol per month. 
As these are the main coke producing concerns 
in the country, it is apparent that benzol is being 
recovered from all the metallurgical coke pro- 
duced in the country and particularly as far as 
it relates to the Iron and Steel Industry. 

It will be observed fron the above that the 
benzol recovery plant already exist to deal with 
practically all benzol produced in the manufacture 
of metallurgical coke. In future should more 
coke ovens be installed for the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke, benzol recovery plant should 
be provided not only for the recovery of benzol 
alone but other products such as pure benzene, 
toluene, solvant naphtha, etc., which are so very 
important for the chemical industries. 


Question No.38.—Facilities at present seem to 
be adequate but a Safety Research Department 
should be iraugurated. 


Question No. 39.—Educational facilities have 
been provided by the Tata Iron and Steel Co, at 
all their collieries. A more comprehensive scheme 
of compulsory elementary education should be 
inaugurated for coalfields’ labour. The responsibi- 
lities for this should not be placed on private 
enterprise but should be the elementary responsi- 
bility of the Government. 


Question No, 40—The Indian miner has still his 
roots largely in agriculture and returns to the lan d 
periodically for cultivation and harvesting. Never- 
theless, in the Jharia coalfield, the younger genera- 
tions are becoming more attached to the industry 
and being alienated from the land. This process 
has not been sufficiently intensive to meet the 
increasing demands for production and this can 
only be met by more mechanization and improved 
conditions for labour. There are politicians who 
deprecate any measures to alienate the miners 
from the land but from the industrial point of 
view it is essential to create stable labour forces. 
This can only be done if elementary education is 
made compulsory, housing conditions improved, 
wages and remuneration made more attractive 
and general amenities provided. There must be 
a general uplift in the outlook of the miner to 
enable him to appreciate all those benefits and to 
increase his spending power. This not only 
should apply to the coalfields areas but to India 
in general so that the labourors from over-popu- 
lated districts where they are subsisting on a 
low level of life will automatically migrate to 
industrial areas where more inducements are 
offered. 

Details of Appendices: 
1I Stowing cost statement with chart. 


ITI Delays in Jand acquistioa and increased 
rates. 
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APPENDIX II 


TATAS’ COLLIERIES 


AVERAGE STOWING COSTS FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 10945 








Cost per ton 



































Colliery Particulars ee ae a ae eee a ee 
Surface Underground Total 

—- —_ — —_ ack p. - i a p- = & Pas _ 

Jamadoba E 2 . On actual coal produced from stowing aroa. 0 14 10°13 0 3 7-87 1 2 6-0 
te ae ee a ee 
Wee, ‘ a ee coal sci: from stowing area, 0 aoe — ene -_ ae 3 a ee 
Die ons. . See ita ane 
ee : i , | . bee aeeciee.. 5 . - . . 2 i. coe - ‘ ne. 7 cae 
imtuisis:  Kudmme x > — . 6 awe on ee. 











*Tho cost at Digwadih for tho particular period or which costs are calculated was adversely affected on account of heavy replacements 
of stowing pipes. Tho average costs over a long period are truly represented in the graph attached. This graph gives tho cost per ton of sand 
stowed and also per ton of coal recovered when 100% stowing is mecexssary. It also shows the rapidly increasing cost per ton of coal-as the 
percentage of initial oxtraction increases. This indicates that a limit of mitialcxtraction must Lo fixed if stowing is to be an economic propo- 
sition, This is provided for under the new mining regulations but cannot improve the conditions created in the past. 
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APPENDIX III 


Dexays IN Lanp ACQUISITION AND INcREASED RATES 





Case No, Date of filing application Date of disposal Period of delay 
Yr, Mth. Days 





— 








38/41 : 7 . 15th December 1941. 2 : - 12th January 1942 0 0 27 
13/42 . ‘ . 30th May 1942 ‘ 5 . + Ist July 1942 ol 2 
12/42 i : Do. : - : : . . oO. ol 2 
11/42 ; : : Do. . : 7 a" : . 6thJuly 1942 01 #7 
10/42 : ' ‘ De. . : A . . 27th July 1942 0 1 28 
15,42 , : . 84th July 1942. é : 5 . 7th September 1942 Oo 2 14 
16/42 ‘ j . 80thJune 1942. , : . . 1th August 1942 . 01 it 
17/42 . . 2 Do. ts ; % - F . 25th August 1942. © 1 25 
1/2, Doc- 2. Gf fie. en ral. 8 Do. . 0 1 25 
19/42 Ow, : Do. : a er eee Do. ; 0 1 25 
21/42 : P . 5th August 1942 : . 28rd November 1942 0 3 20 
22/42 - ’ Do. . : 7 . 4th November 1942 03 41 
23/42 . . . 13th September 1942. : . - 81st October 1942 0 1 18 
2/41 ; . + 2nd April194l. . . F . 23rd April 1941 0 0 21 
3/41 i R . 2nd April1941. : ‘ . : De. : 0 0 21 
4/4 : : . Do, ‘ : . . ’ Do. . 0 0 21 
5/41 ; ; : Do. . ’ : ° : Do. : 0 0 21 
6/41 ‘ : ‘i Do. : ‘ . e 3 0. ° . ; ‘ P 0 0 2) 
31/42 ; : . 12th February 1948 ‘ ‘ é . 6thJuly 1943 : eos ‘ 0 4 23 
32/42 ‘i ‘ ; Do. = . . . . Do. * . . : 0 4 23 
3/44 . . . 29th April 1944 . 23rd October 1944 . 0 5 28 
4)44 5 . : Do, : . 5 7 . . 6th November 1944 . 0 6 #II 
5/44 ; . . 20th April 1944. . . . . 28rd October 1944 0 5 26 
6/44 . : ; Do. : e . 7 : Do. : . 0 5 25 
44. Do, . a ae Do. « Ss ; 0 6 26 
8/44 , : F Do. ; ‘ . : . . Do. . . ‘ 7 0 5 26 
9/44 . : . Do. ‘ . : A . Do, ‘ F . : 0 5 25 
10/44 : ; : Do. - Do. : . ‘ * 0 5 26 
W/44 ; . Do, ; Do. : 3 0 6 26 
12/44 é : : Do. . a F : ; Do. 0 5 25 
13/44 F ‘ Do. : ; ‘ : ‘ Do. . 0 56 26 
14/44 . , F Do. - F . F . 5th November 1944 0 6 11 
16/44 ‘ . ‘ Do, : < ‘ ; . 28rd October 1044 0 6 26 
18/44 ‘ ‘ . 5th May 1944. : . : . 2Qlat August 1044 . . 03 7 
19/44 p : . Do. ; . . . + 26thdune 1944, ‘ 0 1 16 
20/44. . : é Do. : : : F . .-22nd December 1944. . . . 07 8 
21/44 ‘ . : Do. : . : , . 29th June 1944, ‘ . : : 0 1 16 
22/44 , : : Do, . : " . | 22nd December 1944 . . 07 8 
24/44 . < ‘ Do. ‘ Z ‘ F H Do. : 07 #8 
38/44 . . . 18thJuly 1944. . 4 , . | 22nd January 1946 06 6 
52/44 ¢ . . 2nd October 1944 . ‘ ! 4 1 14th January 1945 0 3 #18 
51,44 . . . Do. ‘ . 7 j : 5 16th November 1944 0 1 #16 
28/44 3 ’ - W8thJuly 1944. ‘ 3 L . 14th January 1945 0 5 24 
20/44 ; : : Do. ’ : : + * Do. . 0 5 27 
30/44. . : . Do. : d : “ 4 Do, ‘ 0 6 27 
31/44 . : . Do. . ; : Z L Do, 7 : 0 6 27 
39/44 ; : : Do, . . i . i Do. . . 0 5 27 
33/44 3 . . Do. . : | . Do. . . 0 6 27 
34/44 : ; : Do. : : d F “ Do. ‘ 0 65 27 
35/44 , . 8 Do.4 . a . : : Do. 0 5 27 
36/44 : : . Do. : : . s ; Do. 0 5 24 
32/44 . . . Do. . . 4 E 5 Do. 0 5 27 
37/44 . . . Do. . . . : . Do. 0 5 27 
40/44 : F . Do. F 3 . : é Do, : 0 5 27 
41/44 : ‘ . Do. é . . . . Do. . 0 56 27 
42/44 : 5 : Do. « : 2 . ‘ Do. “ 0 5 27 
23/45 ' ‘ - 29th October 1945 : . . « Pending in court. 
4/45 2. wl, Do, ee ee ee ee Do. 
26/45 . : . + Do, . . ° : . » Do. 
26/45 . . . 21st December 1945 . . . 7 Do. 
en a, 
Lanp Acquisition RarTESs. 
Pre-war Rates. Present Rates, 
Bahal First Clas Paddy (Dhani) . . . . . : . . Rs. 350/- -+ 20% Rs. 1251}, 
Kanali Second Class TI . . . : : . : ‘ . : Re. 225/- ” Ra, 928). 
Baid Third Class TI . - - é ‘ 3 4 3: . : ‘ Rs. 125/- ” Ra, 624/4/. 
Patit . ! ° ‘. : . : * : . A : : Rs. 17/- at 
Goral. - . : 7 . : 5 : . : . 5 Rs. 50; - de Rs. 432/- 
Gorall . . 2 . : ' 3 ¢ F : : . . Rs. 40-/ Rs. 3198/- 
Gora lll . . : ‘ . . . : . 7 . a . Re. 25/- ” Rs. 216)- 
Homestead land ‘ . F . . 5 . Rs, 200/- "2 es = 


Tank F 7 . . ‘ . ‘ . . $ ‘ - . As per first class a 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Question No. I.—Control of the Industry is 
nominally under the Central Government as far 
as safety, welfare etc. are concerned but certain 
matters come under the jurisdiction of the various 
Provincial Governments in which the respective 
coalfields occur. As far as the Central Govern- 
ment is concerned, the control is partly exercised 
by the Supply Department and partly by the 
Labour Department. With such division of res- 
ponsibilities it cannot be expected that any 
degree of efficiency can be maintained. Since 
coal production has developed to the stage of 
being an important basic Industry on which so 
many other national matters depend it can no 
longer be left for different provincial Governments 
to impose so many varied conditions. Nor can 
matters improve if two different Departments 
in Delhi continue to hold control. A great deal 
of the defects and abuses could not have been 
perpetuated if the Industry had been under the 
control of a central statutory authority and one 
Department responsible for all matters. In other 
countries it has long been recognised that Fuel 
was a subject worthy of special consideration 
and important enough to warrant unity of ad- 
ministration under a Minister of Fuel ora Minis- 
ter of Mines. All sub-departments which had 
any bearing on the question of fuels, such as 
prospecting development and maintenance of 
mines, research, education and welfare ctc. should 
come directly under one Department of the 
Central Government which should be adequately 
staffed by efficient men capable of administering 
the various branches of activities necessary for 
the progressive and efficient development of all 
sources of fuel and power whether this be coal, 
oil, water power or any other form of potential 
energy. Such large questions of education, wel- 
fare and housing will be problems peculiar to 
the Coal Industry and if several authorities have 
powers to deal with these separately nothing but 
confusion will result. 


A further matter which will require increasing 
attention is that of research in connection with 
the better production and utilisation of all fuels. 
Co-ordination is necessary here and it is only the 
Central Government that can arrange for this. 
Provincial Governments are desparately anxious 
not only to control conditions of mining in the 
respective provinces but also to carry out schemes 
of research.. As was to be expected, the experi- 
ence so far gained has resulted in confusion 
and overlapping. It is therefore essential that 
the whole of the Coal Industry including all the 
matters referred to above should come within 
the jurisdiction of a Central Control. This con- 
trol can only be exercised through a Department 
of Fuel presided over by a Minister of Mines or 
a Minister. of Fuels or whatever designation may 
be given to him. He should at least have the 
status of a Minister in the Central Government. 
Under this Minister, there should be a Central 
Mining Board adequately representative of all 
the interests including the Central Government, 
the Coal Industry, consumers of coal and the 
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Provincial Government. The Provincial Govern- 
ments would have to delegate their powers largely 
to this Ministry but they would be adequately 
represented on the Mining Board. The Mining 
Board with the sanction and approval of the 
Minister would form Committees to deal with 
the various matters such as welfare, health, pro- 
duction and distribution. In the formation of 
these Committees, all interests would be adequate- 
ly represented but the membership would be 
overwhelmingly technical men with the highest 
qualifications and experience. 


ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 
STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


Question. No. 3.—This may be divided into 
three sub-headls namely :— 


(a) Managing Agency System.—Looking to the 
present position of the coal industry, we consider 
that the Managing Agency system has been very 
helpful. The Managing Agents who have several 
collieries under their control are able to utilise 
the services of competent Colliery Managers and 
supervisors by dividing their salaries over several 
concerns and are thus able to reduce the overhead 
charges. They are also able to finance the col- 
lieries whenever such an occasion arises and are 
able to develop them on a scientific basis by 
taking a long range view of the matter. With 
the limitations imposed by the Companies Act 
on the powers of the Managing Agents in the 
matter of borrowings, lendings, etc., we consider 
that the Managing Agency system has been of 
considerable assistance to the industry and the 
system could be considered satisfactory. 


(b) Privately owned Collieries.--The inherent 
weakness of privately owned collieries whose 
owners were not consumers was the inadequate 
amounts of capital at their command and also 
their failure to finance efficient technical super- 
vision. In times of prosperity, they were reluc- 
tant to divert any substantial portion of their 
profits for this purpose. This resulted in their 
collieries being exploited in an inefficient manner 
and when times of adversity recurred they were 
completely unable to carry on production except 
at a loss or by resorting to further destructive 
methods of mining. 


(c) Collieries owned by Consumer Interests.— 
It should be-clear that large consumer concerns 
such as steelworks and railways could not depend 
on the vagaries or uncertainties of supply from 
Managing Agents and privately owned collieries. 
Too much capital was involved in the steel indus- 
tries and in the railways to depend on such in- 
security both for supply and for prices. The 
various producing interests had bound them- 
selves together .in associations to protect their 
interests and it, was legitimate for large consm- 
ing interests to do likewise. Moreover, coal 
producers who had no interests in steel or trans- 
port had no responsibility or concern in their 
efficient operation and production. The orga- 
nisation of their collieries did not permit of cons- 
tant supply and they were generally covered under 
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their contracts from liability when supplies could 
not be made. It was essential for the steel 
industry and big transport concerns to secure 
themselves against these uncertainties and 
the only way in which this could be done was, as 
far as possible, to arrange for their minimum 
supplies to be.ensured from collieries owned and 
operated under their own control. Not only did 
this cover them against lapses in delivery from 
market sources but it guaranteed them supplies 
in periods of adverse labour conditions at other 
collieries. Certain large consumers had already 
seen the dangers of uneconomic exploitation and 
the diversion of metallurgical grade coals for 
purposes other than matallurgical purposes and 
they estimated that the time would come very 
quickly when all such reserves of coal would be 
dissipated in'an uneconomic manner. Their ac- 
quisition of properties and production of coal was 
not alone to give the balancing effect as stated 
above but was also designed to assure them of 
security for future supplies. In the absence of 
Government action at an early stage and the 
prospect that Government would not act until 
a dangerous situation had been created, the 
action of large consuming concerns has resulted 
in the reservation of resources which otherwise 
would have been already dissipated. 


We consider that the acquisition and control 
of production by large consuming interests.has 
been beneficial generally in the interests of 
the country. Although there have been defects 
in the Managing Agency system and also in the 
system of privately owned collieries, these ¢an 
be remedied by stricter control of Government 
to ensure that the collieries are exploited in an. 
economic manner and production and distribution 
made on a scientiffic basis. 


Question No. 4.—-The Managing Agency system 
as we have already explained in our reply to the 
previous question has not outlived its usefulness 
and with the necessary safeguards provided by 
the Indian Companies Act, it will be of considera- 
ble assistance to the industry. 


Qestion No. 5.—This has also been partly 
dealt with under Question No. 3 above. Owner- 
ship by consuming interests tends to safety and 
conservation. Such consuming interests have to 
gecure themselves over very long periods since 
their consuming interests have. involved very 
large capital sums. All this has tended to deve- 
lopments of the collieries from a long term point 
of view with a consequent greater degree of safety 
and conservancy. It has also resulted in a more 
healthy factor from the point of view of prices, 
wages and general amenities. Not only can coal 
be produced at a much lower price at the pit head 
from such planned developments with central 
production units but it has increased the ameni- 
ties of the labour forces involved and provides 
for a more generous proportion of the profits being 
distributed amongst the labour. 

Question No. 6,—The fact that the Indian Gov- 
ernment Raitways acquired their own collieries 
and operate them has resulted in more security 
for transport. It has also resulted in the more 
efficient production of coal from centralised units 
onalargescale. Ithas prevented large areas of 
coal bearing lands irom getting into the hands 
of small producers who had not the necessary 


capital to efficiently equip the collieries and 
maintain production in a conservative manner. 
The chief asset however has been to ensure the 
requirements ot transport at times when private 
market collieries were unable to meet their com- 
mitments. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


Question No. 7,—Government has already recog- 
nised the necessity tor adopting standard leases 
in the action they have taken in connection with 
the grant of leases in Singhbhum where the 
question involved is the productim of metalli- 
terous minerals. Some ot the Provincial Govera- 
ments and the Independent States have also 
taken action along similar lines. In the Coal 
Industry there are no standard leases and these 
have all been granted trom time to time by direct 
negotiation between the lessors and lessees. 
Most or the leases are negotiated in the earliest 
stages ot the industry and both parties had 
insufficient knowledge of the production of 
minerals. This has resulted in original leases 
being tramed more or less on general lines but 
varying in the framing ot their clauses to a very 
large degree. The leases were also entered into 
at a time when only a certain grade of coai was 
considered to be valuable and other grades held 
no market value at all. This was in the very 
primitive days when the full value of the various 
grades of coal could not be assessed. The 
greatest omissions were the absence of ‘“‘Instroke” 
and “‘Out-stroke” rights, the omission of any 
control over the sequence of exploitation of the 
various seams and which did not provide for a 
gnaraneted sequence of extraction, the demar- 
cation of boundaries on geological lines and the 
most important of all was the absence of any 
specific provision for the beneficiation of coal. 
Many of the leases were framed in such a manner 
that it might be interpreted that all the above 
conditions apply but the framing was so vague 
that it would probably result in a great deal of 
litigation to establish the rights of producers 
at this stage to produce coal and market it on 4 
scientific basis. A standard mining lease is 
essential which will incorporate provisions cover- 
ing all the above matters. Such a standard 
mining lease would be futile unless there was 
same control over royalty-reccivers and it is 
question as to whether a Board or Committee 
under the Central Control should not be: estab- 
lished for such a purpose. In this event, the 
expenses of the Board for supervision of the 
interests of royalty-receivers should be recovered 
from the royalty receipts. The only alternative 
to this is for the outright acquisition of all the 
royalties by Government on the basis of com- 
pensation to the royalty-receivers and a Super. 
visory Board established under the jurisdiction 
of the Minister of Fuel and his Mining Board. 
Administration expenses should be recovered and 
the balance of the revenue derived through this 
Board on account of the royalties should be 
allocated for purposes of safety and research in 
mines and distribution. This question of the 
acquisition of royalty rights by the State has 
been the subject of controversy for many decades 
in other countries. In recent years this has been 
implemented in England and has resulted ‘in a 
much higlier degree of efficiency and conservation 
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Question No. 8.—This is covered in the reply © 
the previous question and the outright acquisi- 
tion of the mineral rights by Government would 
be the most satisfcatory solution. 


Question No. 9.—In the absence of a standard 
mining lease and. mineral rights remaining un- 
disturbed it is difficult to see how State control 
over the power to lease coal bearing lands can 
have any appreciable effect. The principal prob- 
lem at present is in connection with the leases 
already made If the State has to control the 
terms of new leases and not to have control over 
and modify or amend the older leases then this 
cannot eliminate the confusion already existing. 
The chief problem at the present time is in refer- 
ence to Questions 7 and 8 above and any action 
taken by Government should not only provide 
for new leases on a scientific basis but should 
also deal with the leases granted in the past. 


Question No. 10.—There cannot be any harm 
in the continuation of private ownership and 
we believe that this can be done more efficiently 
by private ownership for production only. Gov- 
ernment should insist on the production of coal 
and marketing on a scientific specification. They 
should control the disposal of the coal in a manner 
which will meet individual requirements of all 
industries. The proved remaining reserves of 
metallurgical grade coals should be reserved 
solely for metallurgical purposes. With this ex- 
ception, all coal should be produced and consumed 
on a regional basis not only in the interests of 
economy of consumers but also in the interests 
of traffic economy. 

FINANOE 


Question No. 11,—This has been touched on 
in reply to previous questions. It is a fact that 
many concerns are not in a position to put up 
the necessary capital for efficient and conserva- 
tive production of coal. The examples of this 
are obvious in the manner in which the Jharia 
Coalfield has been exploited. It is only neces- 
sary to tour the field to see what the effects have 
been. Technique has also been inadequate and 
it is a deplorable fact that very little initiative 
and resource has been displayed in the mining 
of coal, Producers have been content to conti- 
nue the practices and customs inaugurated in 
the primitve stages of the industry and many 
capable and efficient Mining Engineers have been 
dicouraged from initiating new methods of deve- 
lopment and production on account of the reluc- 
tance of owners to put up the necessary capital. 
As a rule, many Colliery Managers have been 
content to follow the practices of their predeces- 
sors without exercising initiative and resource. 
This holds as true today as it did in the early 
stages of mining. The whole aspect of the 
question is that Managing Agents and private 
owners are reluctant to adopt long term methods. 
The demand has always been for immediate 
profits at the cost of conservancy. Labour has 
also been cheap in the past and this discouraged 
mechanisation. These phases of events however 
are coming to an end and it is becoming more 
and more necessary for larger capital sums. Very 
little capital has been invested in the last thirty 
years or so for the further development of 
mines or for the improvement in mining methods. 
This has resulted in existing collieries in many 


instances having been bled white, and they lave 
reached the stage where their powers of recu- 
peration must be supported by a further inflow 
of capital. A typical example is the reluctance 
of colliery owners to instal stowing equipments 
including transport facilities. The prospects of 
the amounts of capital which will be required for 
these are undoubtedly having grave repercussions 
on the industry today. The amount of damages 
to the reserves of coal in the Jharia coalfield is 
unestimable on this account and will continue 
until many collieries are abandoned before the 
remaining reserves are recovered. If owners of 
collieries are not given more substantial guaran- 
tees than are offered by the Sand Stowing Board 
it will result in disaster at a very early date. 


Question No. 12.—It is incongruous that al- 
though individual concerns are under-capitalised, 
the general capital outlay in the whole of the 
Jharia Coalfield is immeasurably greater than 
what was necessary to develop and exploit the 
whole of the field. This has been due to the 
excessive number of small ventures where the 
capital has been small and insufficient but, taker 
as a whole, was more than adequate if central 
production from a fewer number of ventures had 
been arranged. It is not a question likely to 
have an unfavourable repercussion on the sta- 
bility of the industry as this stage was already 
teached two decades ago. In the formation of 
these. small units, the capital outlay was not 
related to the amount of coal to be won or the 
rate at which it had to be extracted and the 
period over which the extraction would continue. 
All the producers were concerned about was 
to get immediate profits and sell out before the 
critical stage arrived. This was encourged by 
the speculative interests of shareholders. All the 
above abuses were possible on account of the 
favourable geological conditions under which 
the Jharia seams occurred. They were easy of 
access and immediate production without capital 
or at least capital infinitesimally small for con- 
servative operations. If the Jharia Coalfield had 
been a concealed one at considerable depth, the 
abuses attending its development would not have 
been permissible. Small operators could not have 
entered the filed and only concerns with adequate . 
capital support could have taken conrtol. In 
an English coal mining area similar in size to the 
Jharia Coalfield, it would have been found neces- 
sary to operate only half-a-dozen collieries on a 
central producing basis whereas in the Jharia 
Coalfield there are hundreds of ventures inade- 
quately capitalised but in the aggregate over 
capitalised. These abuses must be safeguarded 
against in the exploitation of new fields. 


PRopvuctTion 


Question No. 13.—In a radio broadcast from 
England on the night of 28th February 1946 
it was stated that the output per head for under- 
ground workers in that country per day was 5 tons 
and the output per head for uaderground workers 
in America was 50 tons. It was further stated that 
the discrepancy between England and America 
was due to a higher degree of mechanisation for 
loading coal. It was also stated that the actual 
coal getting was highty mechanised both in 
England and in America but the chief difficulty 
was that of loading out the coal from the coal 
face intothe trucks and its transport to the pit- 
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bottom, the bottle-necks being loading and under- 
ground transport. The better results given in 
America were not so much due to mechanised 
coal production but due to a higher degree of 
mechanisation in coal leading and transportation 
than in England. The low output per héad from 
the underground workers in India, compared 
with England and America is partly accounted 
for by the customs of the Indian miner who 
is reluctant to work more than is nacessary for 
his immediate daily expenses. His standard of 
life is low and his requirements very few. He 


December 1936. 


has not been educated wp:te a sense of thrift and 
saving. Moreover, the few Inxuries which he 
does desire have been unavailable to him during 
the war; hence his requirements for money have 
decreased. This undoubtedly is a basic factor 
in the low prodiction, Secondary factors however 
are those of mechanical coal production, mechar 
nical coal loading underground, and. inadequate 
traffic facilities, The proportions of the cest. of 
coal per ton at the pithead of wages and other 
perquisites in. Tatas Collieries are as follows :— 


a 
Cost: per ton for wages 


Colliery and. other perquisites. Total cost per ton., Percentages 
Ca 
Jamadoba . ji : : ‘ 3 Rs. 2 2 8°6 Rs. 2 12 8:9 17°47 
Malkera Rs. 2 4 2-7 Ra, 2 10 2°3 857 06 
Sijua Colliery started in. 1987, 

Digwadih Cost included in JamadoBa upto 1939. 





b) December 1939. 


NL A Ng 


Cost per ton: for wages 


Colliery and other perquisites. Total cost per ton, Perventage. 
rr rr 
Jamadoba ‘ F 7 ‘ : Z r Rs. 2 5 101 Rs. 3 0. 3-8 18°28 
Malkera Re. 2 1 O58. Re. 2 7 2-1 94. 25 
Sijua Re 1 8 1:0 Rs. 112 9:0 83:48 
Digwadih Coat inoluded in Jamadoba. 


RA a aT a AGI aI SSG Ra A a nc 
e) December 1945, 


ee, 
Colliery Cost per ton for wages Total cost per ton. Percentage, 
and other perquisites. 


a a Ere 


Jamadaba Rs. 7-8. 7°8 Ra. 9 7% LS 79°87 
Malkera Ra. 6.7 5°31 Rs. 7 12 10:01 83°61 
Sijua Ra, 8.10 7°31 Re. 10 10 7:05 gl 24 
Digwadih Rs. 6 0 5°59 Re. 9 1. 2°35 66° 41 


The lower percentage rate for Digwadih is 
due to intense central production. 


Similar in formation for other countries is not 
available. 


Question No, 14.—This has been largely dealt 
with in the reply to the previous question and 
may be further elaborated as follows :— 


(a2) Mining is a dangerous and unpleasant 
calling although conditions. in India cempare 
most favourably with those in America. and much 
better than in England. Inall these countries 
similar difficulties exist for labour supplies. The 
miners in England and: America have a higher 
standard of living and there incentive to higher 
earnings is greater than that of the miners in 
India. Production cannot be. increased from 
Indian mines until this. basic factor has been 
recognised and the standard of living of the 
Indian miner greatly increased.. He is still a 
semi-agriculturist whereas the miners in England 
and America are wholly industrialists. There is 
increasing absenteeism in other countries where 
earnings are higher and the miners are not sub- 
ject to agriculturnl influence but the problem 
is much worse in India. The inducements offered 
to miners should be very much enhanced. They 
should be educated to a higher standard of life 
and amongst the inducements offered should be 
a higher degree of welfare and education, 


a aa cla 6 —~ +o ~ | 


(b) This has been partly dealt with in the reply 
to. Qiestion No, 13, Further mechanisation is neces- 
sary not only for the production of coal but also 
for the underground loading of coal and its trans: 
port to the pit bottom. This is not an o or 
quick remedy and is not realised that fer such 
mechanisation collieries must be. developed in 
@ manner to suit such mechanisation. Ft is not 
possible to apply such means to the older col- 
lieries but new collieries should be developed 
right from the beginning with this object inview. 


Question No, 15,—The reply is yes, 


In many cases production of coal by Coal 
Raising Contractors has resulted in tmsystematic 
mining methods but this can alse-be said: generally 
about the collieries. which have net employed 
them, The fact is. that whatever method ig 
employed whether raising by contractor or raising 
by dizect means, this has had nothing to do with 
unsysteniati¢ mining methods. This depends on: 
the degree and the efficiency of supervision by 
the technical staff and, the responsibility cannot 
be placed on the coal-raising contract system, 
Where coal is raised directly under the stiper. 
vision of the technical staff, production is gen orally 
lower than by the contract system, This is due 
to the fact that the remuneration of the technical 
staff does not depend on the quantity of coal 
produced whereas:the earnings of the contractor 
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depend solely on the production of the mine. 
There is another factor which is becoming increa- 
singly evident and that is on account of the heavy 
and increasing responsibilities placed on the 
technical staff for safety. They have not the 
time to attend to actual production. The Coal 
Raising Contractor leaves the technical staff 
more freedom for the technical supervision and 
safety of the mine. 


Question No, 16.—Assuming the current pro- 
duction to be at the rate of 26 million tons per 
year, this , on the basis of 300 working days and 
at an average output per miner per day of one 
ton, requires 86,666 miners. For an additional 
production of 6 million tons per year on the 
same basis, this will require 20,000 new miners. 
Wastage will also have to be made up if a steady 
production of 32 million tons per year has to be 
maintained. The wastage or the number of 
miners leaving the industry every month is a 
comparatively unknown factor but assuming 
that this is at the rate of 10% per year on the 
existing labour-force, approximately another 
10,000 miners would be required to discount 
wastages. This means that in order to obtain 
the output of 32 million tons, 30,000 additional 
miners are required. 


If control is exercised over the distribution of 
metallurgical grade coal, there should be _no 
immediate danger in this respect but for other 
requirements in the country, additional produc- 
tion is necessary. With anadequate supply of 
miners, there is no doubt that the existing collier. 
ies can meet the demands and the only solution 
is to increase the labour-force of miners or further 
intensification of mechanical production, loading 
and transport. Even if the existing collieries in 
India were in a condition tor mechanised appli- 
cation there is no hope of getting adequate sup- 
plies of machinery for this purpose in the near 
future. The only remedy is to increase the mining 
force. Government action in introducing Gorakh- 
pur labour-forces into the collieries has already had 
an alleviating effect but it is understood this 
scheme is now being abandoned by the Central 
Government and producers will be left to their 
own resources for obtaining labour supplies. 
It is obvious that collieries can no longer depend 
on the local labour to the extent they have done 
in the past and new miners will have to be trained. 
Areas of recruitment will have to be extended 
to get the requisite numbers and only big col- 
liery companies will be in a position to finance 
such arrangements and train new miners. Such 
an arrangement will probably be beyond the 
means even of large concerns and it is imperative 
that Government should establish labour ex- 
changes and central recruiting organisations. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING. 


Question No, 17— We doubt if a central mar- 
keting agency for distribution of coal could be 
arranged voluntarily at this stage. It is a noto- 
rious fact that the various Associations controlling 
the production side have never co-operated to 
that degree essential for good marketing. Even the 
constituent members of such Associations cannot 
agree. Furthermore, 4 voluntary marketing agency 


could not establish scientific marketing and the tens 
dency would be for producers to continue to pro- 
duce inferior grades of coal and force it on the 
consumers, As long as the production is less 
than the demand, producers wil] take advantage 
of the situation and consumers will find them- 
selves in a very much more difficult position 
unless there are adequate safeguards, No market- 
ing agency can be successful without provision 
being made for the marketing of coal on a scienti- 
fic basis and this can only be done under Govern- 
ment control. 


Tf the position should recur when production 
exceeds the demand, a voluntary central markot- 
ing agency would dissolve. There would again 
be cut-throat competition and the prices agreed 
would not be adhered to. Regional grouping 
although most desirable for reasons already 
explained in reply to previous questions would 
fall flat under any voluntary scheme as soon as 
production exceeds demand. It is imperative 
that there should be a central marketing agency 
under Government contro! and which would 
ensure scientific marketing as well as the regional 
production and distribution of coal, For these 
reasons, a voluntary marketing agency under the 
co'lieries, the Managing Agents, Proprietors, 
Merchants and Brokers and consumers cannot 
bea Jong term success and only a compulsory 
scheme under the control of the State would 
prove adequate. 


Question No. 18.—Apart from metallurgical 
coal it is difficult to see how at the present time 
any regulation can be applied to the different 
coals for different purposes. Too many factors 
come into this picture. For example, regional 
production and consumption. Moreover, research 
which has been very backward in India so far 
has not reached the stage when it can be defini- 
tely stated what coals can be utilised and for 
what purpose apart from the metallurgical grades. 
The conditions that must be fulfilled before any 
such regulations can be enforced in connection 
with non-metallurgical coals is the more rapid 
progress of research and the sanction for adequate 
funds for this purpose. The Board of Scientific 
& Industrial Research has already adopted 
recommendations for a physical and chemical 
research programme but on a very small scale— 
totally inadequate to deal rapidly with the pro- 
gramme. The building and staffing and equip- 
ping of the Fuel Research Institute should be 
accelerated and the lack of funds should not be 
permitted to cause further delay. 


Question No. 19.—On account of the pressure 
placed on Railway Board, they have already, 
over a period of years, gradually been dealing 
with this problem. For example, during and 
after the first world war it was considered that 
only the very best coals could be used for loco 
purposes. Since then great improvements have 
been inaugurated in combustion in order to 
absorb inferior grades of coal. During the 
recent war, it has become evident that the Rail- 
ways have been taking more and more of the 
inferior grades. It has also been proved during 
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recent times that certain industries can absorb 
inferior grades where they absorbed first grades 
before. For the control of combustion in the 
various industries, there should be a staff of Fuel 
Combustion Engineers functioning under the 
proposed Government Fuel Department and 
which would carry out enquiries as to what grades 
of fuel can be most economically used for power 
purposes. This in time would reduce the demands 
on the selected grade coal. 


Question No. 20,—This responsibility should 
fall on the staff of Combustion Engineers in colla- 
boration with the Physical and Chemical Survey. 


Question No. 21.—At the present stage, this is 
a most difficult matter. There has been no 
uniformity in plant installations and this has 
probably been due to the absence of definite 
specifications from the producers’ side in the 
past. Before specifications of size can be defined, 
a general survey would have to be made by Com- 
bustion Engineers to see what particular size 
of fuel each installed plant was in a position to 
consume. It is a matter which does not affect 
distribution alone since there is great confusion 
in the clauses of leases governing the sizes for 
royalty purposes. This Jack of uniformity in 
leases and in market requirements has prevented 
standardisation in the past. At this late stage 
standards can only be adopted after the general 
survey by Combustion Engineers referred to above. 
Subsequent to this survey and standardisation 
being adopted compulsion should be placed on 
all consumers for power purposes to adopt these 
standards. 


TRANSPORT 


Question No. 22.—With the exception of certain 
classes of fuel which may be required at any part 
in India for special purposes, zonal distribution 
should be enforced. This however should be 
governed by the capacity of each zone. Each 
zone may be @ surplus one or a deficient one and 
adjustments would have to be made. The zonal 
system should be based on the equalization of 
rail freights and this should be worked out by 
the Railways on economic ranges. 


See our reply to Question 21 of Questionnaire 
I dated 1-2-46. 


Question No. 23.—This will be largely simpli- 
fied by the introduction of regional production 
and the distribution but unless it is further ela- 
borated it will still place certain producers and 
consumers at the extreme circle of the zone in 
a disadvantageous position vis-a-vis competitors 
on account of economic repercussions on their 
cost of production. In the interestsof the country 
generally and of the rapid development of basic 
and secondary industries, it is necessary to average 
out rail freights. 


Question No. 24.—Those interests which consi- 
der the fixation of rail freights on a uniform basis 
generally to be unsound are representative of 
producers whose market is not remote and also 
consumers who are also not remote from the 
source of supply. Naturally they are reluctant 


to relinquish this economic advantage over their 
competitors. Consumers are at a great disad- 
vantage if they are remote from the source of 
supply and if they are compelled to consume low 
grade coal. If industrialisation has to apply 
generally tothe whole of the country and the 
consumers compelled to utiliselow grade fuel 
it is only common justice to ensure that some 
concession willbe given for the additional ash 
which has to be transported. Not only should 
there be regional production and consumption but 
average rail freights and concessions where 
consumers are compelled to consume inferior grade 
to remote distances. 

Question No. 25.—-No comments. 

Question No. 26.—In view of quick turn-round of 
locos and wagons elimination of marshalling and the 
general conservation of traffic,some concession 
should be given. In order to give these advantage to 
the railways, it must be appreciated that collieries 
have committed themselves to large capital ex- 
penditure for loading. Ifsome sort of conces- 
sion were given, it would be a strong inducement 
to large collieries to install more scientific load- 
ing arrangements and the consumer would do like 
wise for unloading. 


See our reply to Question 21 of Questionnaire I, 
dated 1-2-46. 


Question No. 27,—No comments. 


Question No. 28,—There should be a common 
plan wagons for all coal traffic. There should also be 
more efficient organisation at exchange points. It 
is @ common experience for wagons to take any 
thing from 10 to 20 days to do a journey normally 
taking less than 2 days. On enquiry it is found 
that the wagons have been detained at exchange 
points between two railways. 


PRICE AND PROFITS 


Question No. 29.—A return to free competition 
would render futile schemes for regional production 
and distribution. It would also render negative 
any schemes for the marketing of coal on a scienti- 
fic basis. It has been amply proved that the 
various Associations controlling the production 
side cannot work on a voluntary basis. They 
are only doing so now to a large extent as the 
demand is in excess of the production. All 
competition is presently climimated. As soon 
as production approaches the demand figure 
the old abuses would recur. Control by Gov- 
ernment of distribution and prices continues 
to be necessary, priority supplies should be made 
to the various industries according to their 
degree of importance. Basic industries like 
iron and steel should take a very high degree 
of importance since secondary industries cannot be 
built up and maintained without constant and 
regular supply of the raw materials provided 
from the steel works. This priority of supplies 
to various industries and particularly to the 
iron and steel industries should also get priority 
in traffic facilities. 

Question No. 20. Control over prices and supplies 
to the Government Railways and Steel Companies 
only would intensify the confusion and difficulties 
of other consumers. It is conceivable that when 
Railways and Steel Companies got their priorit y 
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supplies regularly, the balance of the production 
for distribution amongst the other imdustries 
would be very small and this balance would have 
to be distributed equitably or in accordance 
mith the importance of the other industries. 
if their supplies were mot governed by priority 
and fixed prices, the results would be very con- 
fused indeed and subject to grave abusive 
practices. 


Question No. 81—A priority supply and price 
fixing Board representative of consumers, ‘produ- 
cers and Government but overwhelming Govern- 
ment and neutral parties. This Board would be 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Fuel. 


— Question No. 32,—In reply to a previous quess 
tien, the averaging of rail freights under a zonal 
scheme was discussed with reference to quality 
and distance. The question of buying and selling 
of coal on a quality basis has two aspects, 
namely :— 


(a) Value at -pit-mouth. 


(6) Value at destination. 


In no country do these questions arise to the 
same extent as in India where coals have to be 
transported over long distances and where 
there is such a degree of variation in the ash 
contents of the respective grades of coal. ‘There 
are countries like America where the same trans- 
port factors come into operation but the varia- 
tion in the ash content does not exist to the same 
extent. ae yee have been considered 
in the t by the Chief Mining Engineer of 
the Railway Board who, for eae ian ma 
rough and ready manner has purchased low ash 
coals for what is called the foreign railways 
remote from the sources of supply. The idea 
behind this was to conserve rail ‘transport by 
sending to such distant points only lew ash coal. 
Since the tendency is to conserve the higher 
guade coals, it is unlikely that this discrimina- 
tion can be exercised in the future and 


the value factor at destination should 
be taken more inte account for distant 
consumers who are compelled to take 


delivery of hjgh ash coal. Jt means the intgo- 
duction of many variables for the purpose of 
calculating values at the point of consumption. 
No standard rate can meet the circumstances 
for any class of coal since this will depend on the 
ash ton rate for haulage. This adds to or de- 
tracts from the value of coal for every mile of 
haulage so that for working out the respective 
values at destination of the various grades of 
coal, one grade must be taken as the basis for 
value and adjustmerits made in the other grades 
for the ash ton factor. These values have been 
worked] out.in a general way taking ‘‘X” as the 
price factor and it will be noted there is a certain 
economic range for low grade coals as far as 
transport is concermed, 


(¢) Barakar-Bokhero-Karanpur. 
(a) Value at pit-mouth 






































Grade Ash Pithead value 
Selected A 16% x 
Do. B 17% -882X 
Grade I 20% 76K 
Do. II 240 62EX 
Do. FIA 2867 535X 
Do. IIB 3567 498% 
(b) Value at point of consumption 
Grade Ash Value* 
Selected A 15% X-+-rail freight 
Do B 17%, -882X 4-98%, rail freight 
Grade I 20% 16X4-95% Do. 
Do. It 240/ -626X 491% Do. 
Do. ITA 2807, -B3BBX4-87% Do. 
Do. IIIB 350), -498X 480% Do. 
(it) Ranigunge. 
(a) Value at pitvmouth 
Grade Ash-+- Value 
moisture 
Selected A 17-5% Xl 
Do. 19-0% 921X1 
Qratle 1 24-007 -729X1 
(b) Value at paint of consumption 
Grade Ash-+}- Value* 
moisture 
Selected A 17-56%  Xl--rail freight. 
Do B 190% -921X14-98-5% rail 
freight. 
Grade I eat oe 24:0% + 729X1-+493-5% rail 
freight. 





Since the sellers of coal however do not pay 
for rail freight as this is the liability of the con- 
sumers, the “ash-ton” rate should be deducted 
from the basic rate of each respective grade. 
The following tabulations show the position :— 


(t) Barakar-Bokharo-Karanpura. 

















Grade Pithead *Value at pithead to 
value consumers 
Selected A x x 
Do. *882X .882X leas 2% rail 
freight. 
Grade I 3. +75X, ‘15K loss 5% rail 
freight. 
Do, II * 626% *625X less 9% rail 
freight. 
Do. ITTA . ‘ *5365X *535X loss 13% rail 
freight. 
Do, IXIB F . 428K *428X less 20% rail 
freight. 
(tt) Ranigunge. 
Grade Pithead *Value at pithead to 
value consumers 
Selected A F ’ X1 X1 
Do. B ‘ ’ -921X1 *921X1 less 15% rail 
freight. 
Grade I ‘720K 1 ‘729X1 less 6-5% rail 
freight. 





*Proportionate charges should be added for other charges such a8 
sand stowing cess ote. 


Question No, 33.—Price fixing should be based 
on the reply to the previous question. 
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Question No. 84—If the recommendations 
contained in these replies are adopted as a basis 
of legislation, there is no necessity for any 
middlemen at all. The Central Marketing Board 
would take care of this. Previous to control 
being established by the Coal Commissioner, 
middlemen’s rates were anything from two to four 
annas per ton. These were greatly enhanced 
under the jurisdiction of the Control Department 
Large consumers, as a rule, dealt directly with 
producers and no commission at all came into 
the picture. Attempts were made laterly by 
various means to compel consumers to pay 
commission at enhanced rates. Even in normal 
circumstances, small consumers remote from the 
sources of supply may have found difficulty 
in obtaining their coal supplies except through 
the assistance of middlemen but large consu- 
mers maintained the necessary organisations for 
the purchase and delivery of raw materials. 
The difficulties of small consumers would dis- 
appear if there was a Central Distribution 
Agency under the jurisdiction of the Fuel De- 
partment, 


Taxation 


Question No, 35—None will dispute that 
existing taxation on the industry is essential 


if the public services and amenities of 
the coalfield have to be maintained. 
There are hardships in the manner in 


which the taxation is devised and the cesses 
collected. Some on raisings and it will — be 
agreed that to fix taxation on raisings is —en- 
tirely wrong. All casses and taxes should be 
on despatches. The taxation on account. of 
the Jharia Mines Board of Health is on raisings 
but the taxation on behalf of the Jharia Water 
Board, the Central Rescue Station, Sand 
Stowing and Road Cess are full on despatches. 
Moreover the Choukidary tax is assessed at 
present in a manner which is a direct incentive 
to reduce the housing accommodation to the 
minimum on‘the collieries, This tax is Rs. 110 
per year onthe basis of-75.units of housing 
accommodation. This ‘does not ° entourage 
colliery owners to maintain the maximum num- 
ber of houses. The relief necessary, is unifor- 
mity and taxes based on despatches and this 
should apply to the Choukidary tax as well. 


National and International Commercial 
Policies. 


Question No, 36.—As we do not favour export 
of coal we are not answering this question. 


Question No. 37.—The effects so far have 


been to’ fix a maximum period of labour 
per shift and the elimination of females 
from underground in collieries. The former 


action did not affect the industry -generally 
since the Indian miner had been accustomed to 
work even for shorter periods. The withdrawal 
of the females had little effect on the production 
until the supply of male labour during the late 
war became a serious factor. Their re-entery 
to the mines temporarily during the war had a 
most beneficial effect on production and their 
withdrawal once more will probably have grave 


effects until the colieries can adjust themselves 
by further recruitment and mechanisation. 


Conservation of High Grade Metallurgical 
Coal. 


Question No. 38.—This has been dealt with 
under Question No.35 Chapter VIII of 
Questionnaire No. If and supported by 
the Works’ Report No. 79 enclosed as 
annexure IV with those replies. The original 
sources of supply on which the Steel Industry 
was founded were 12, 13, 14, 14A, and 15 seams 
Jharia. Also 17 & 18 seams Jharia and the Ram- 
nagar seam of Ranigunge field. The physical 
and chemical properties of these seams not only 
vary horizontally in their beds over wide ranges 
but also vertically over very short ranges. These 
variations are so great in some cases that not all 
parts of the seams quoted above are suitable 
for making metallurgical coke on account of 
these adverse factors. No individual source 
could produce the necessary quantities required 
and give uniformity of grade at the same time. 
Supplies from different sources and with different 
sources and with different characteristics  re- 
quire careful blending at the Works. The low 
ash and low volatile coals from the Jharia Coal- 
field are necessary factors of any blend for 
metallurgical coke and it is essential these should 
be safeguarded not only as blending coals for 
the present but for the future as well. If 
research and further discoveries of new coking 
fields such as West Bokaro increase the range 
of supply, the low volatile and low ash coals 
will still be necessary for such purposes. It 
will be observed that the greatest danger is in 
the exhaustion of the low volatile and low 
ash coals, With the exception of West Bokaro 
no other substantial field of supply has been 
discovered and proved. Bokaro coals are high 
in volatiles and alone will not make good me- 
tallurgical coke unless blended with the low 
volatile supplies from Jharia. 


Please see our reply to Question No. 35. Chap- 
ter VIII of Questionnaire No. I and also our 
Energy & Economy Dept. Report No. 79. 


Question No, 39.— The coking coals used in 
1938 were obtained only from certain areas of 12, 
13, 14, 14A and 15 seams Jharia, also from 17 and 
18 seams Jharia and certain areas of Ramnagar 
seam in the Ranigunge Coalfield. Already in 1938 
difficulties were being encountered to obtain 
full supplies from these sources and certain 
selected areas of 16 seam Jharia and the Kerridge 
Section of 10 seam Jharia were being increas- 
ingly taken to make up the deficits. During 
the periods of low production on account of culti- 
vation and harvesting, spotlots had to be pur- 
chased from more inferior portions of seams from 
No. 10 to 16 in order to make up the deficits. 
The quantity from these inferior sources could 
only be utilised to a very small extent and very 
carefully blended. When these small lots from 
the inferior sources “were used in excess in 
the general mixture it invariably resulted in 
difficulties in furnace operation and a high 
coke rate which reduced the yield of pig iron. 
The reason for using inferior coal was the in- 
ability of the suppliers to give even the minimum 
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contract quantities as will be seen from the 
{lowing :— 

(a) A long term contract for 30,000 tons 
per month gradually diminished 
under the coal control to 9,000 tons 
per month. 

(6) A long term contract which was origi- 
nally depended on to deliver 15,000 
to 50,000 tons per month gradually 
diminished to 7,000 tons per month. 


(c) Another source of supply which was 
depended on to give 40,000 tons per 
month gradually dininished to 12,000 
tons per month. 


Tn all these cases, the cause was the exhaus- 
tion of the seams in the particular areas. There 
have been progressive difficulties in making 
up dificits from more inferior sources and with 
consequent adverse results on blast furnace 
yield. 


Question No. £40,—A statement showing the con- 
sumption of the so called metallurgical coal in the 
Works, classified under the three main heads, viz., 
(1) Coking, (2) Boiler and Miscellaneous and (3) 
Gas Producers, during the 10 years from 1936 to 
1945 is attached (Appendix I). 


Question No. 41.—The tabulation attached. as 
Appendix No. IT gives the details. 


Question No. 42.-—Our future requirement of 
Metallurgical coal, working to full capacity, will 
be 150,000 tons per month. 


Question No, 43.—If by blending and washing 
we could bring the ash down to the 15-0% referred 
to we would reduce this 150,000 tons to 133,000 
tons. 


(a) Blending.—As regards the inferior grades 
of coals, the progress of researches have been 
only at their initial phase so far. Laboratory 
blending tests done with some of the better 
quality coals occurring in seams below 10 in 
different areas of the Jharia coal-field and which 
should come under “high ash with sub-normal 
or semi-coking properties—{ash upto 20% and 
coking index between 10—15)” indicated that 
coke with sufficient strength might be expected 
from a mixture of suitable class of good coking 
coals and varying proportions from 20 to 40% 
of the former coals. 


The conclusions are entirely tentative as it 
has to be confirmed by large scale coking tests 
and, putting the coke produced to actual use in 
the Blast Furnaces. As to the extent to which 
good coking coal can be reduced by blending 
with inferior coals could be ascertained only 
after performing large scale coking tests and 
using the product in actual practice. 


(b) Coal-Washing.—The question of washing 
of coals was considered by the Steel Company 
very seriously and experiments were conducted 
by them and several samples such as Jorapukur 
seam-Digwadih ; 16 seam Digwadih; Sijua 16 
seam (Top Section) Sijua 16 seam (Bottom 
Section) ; Siyua 13 seam, etc., were sent to Eng- 
land and the U.S.A. 


It may be mentioned here that the experi- 
ments on Washing of coals are still in the preli- 
minary stage. 


Question No, 44.—Although progress had been 
made by way of new installations for the economic 
utilisation of fuels to save coal in our Works, so me- 
thing yet remains to be done for the proper use 
of coal, in the event of a rational distribution 
on a national basis. 


The Steel Company is trying to utilise coal as 
economically as possible under the present cir- 
cumstances, where there is no sharp specifica- 
tion of coals used for different purposes. In 
order to utilise it most economically, a clear-cut 
specification should be made according to its 
particular use bearing in mind that no good 
coking coals should be used for steam generation 
or any other purposes. In most of the places 
in India coking coal from the Jharia Coalfields 
are perhaps consumed for non-Metallurgical 
purposes. A strict control has to be kept over 
the consumption, replacing good coking coals 
with those of inferior quality. This will, how- 
ever, necessitate improvements in the design 
of the Boilers, Furnaces, etec., to suit the fuels. 


Saving in Boiler Coal.—Since the last few 
years, the Steel Company has been paying much 
attention to the use of inferior coals in the Boilers, 
étc., and save coal by utilising the breeze pro- 
duced, in boilers of special design either fully 
or partly. 

The saving effected due to the use of breeze 
is given below, along with the consumption in 
the Boiler Plants in the Steel Company, since 
1938 :-— 





Power Cc. B. Total 
House Boiler Tons 
No. 3 W.T. & 
Tons4 A Plant 
‘Tons 
1938 358 358 
1939 3,411 3,411 
1940 21,895 21,895 
1941 : : ‘ é 21,128 21,128 
1942 ; ‘ : . 26,842 26,842 
1943 . . . . 16,989 re 16,989 
1944 . . ‘ : * 61,329 15,799 77,128 
1945 . e . . . 63,824 39,861 103,685 
Total e ° 215,776 55,660 271,436 


The total coke-breeze used in the Boiler Plants 
upto the end of 1945 was 271, 436 tons, which 
worked out to 201, 200 tons coal equivalent. 


It is expected that the coke-breeze require- 
ment for the Boiler Plants in future will 
be 10,300 tons per month or 123,600 tons per 
year with the maximum production in the 
Plant for the next 5 years and that would 
come to 92,100 tons coal equivalent per year. 


Besides the above, 22,556 tons of breeze were 
despatched to the Jute Mills during 1943-1945 
for replacing coals. 


Blast Furnace Benefaction of Iron Ore, ete.— 
The size of Ores plays a very important part in 
effecting an economy in the consumption of 
fuel ; so, the Steel Company has also been seriously 
considering lately the question of washing and 
screening and sintering ore-dust. This matter 
is now in progress. 
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Question No.--44 —The reasons why coking coal 
suitable for making metallurgical coke should be 
conserved are partially dealt with in the preceding 
replies. In spite of the fact that for some years 
the Steel Industry has been working on a quota 
basis and not on full production, there have been 
increasing difficulties in getting the full monthly 
quotas of coal. The Dy. Coal Commissioner 
(Dis) can testify to this. His department had 
a very difficult task to perform to meet the 
requirements of the Steel Industry and at times 
he could only fulfill the quota requirements by 
introducing certain quotas of inferior grades. 
Frequently as a result of this, operation came 
to a complete standstill on account of hanging 
furnaces. A tabulation is given below which 
indicates the limited monthly quantities sanc- 
tioned by the Steel Commissioner and the monthly 
amounts which the Dy. Coal Commissioner 
(Dis) was able to supply even by the inclusion of 
inferior grades of coal as sub-quotas. 


Tabulation showing the Steel Commissioner’s 
Quota to Tatas each month since the Coal 
Control and actual monthly deliveries. 











Steel Actual Excesa 
Month commer’s Deliveries or 

Quotas. Deficit. 

Tons Ts Cc T. C. 
June, 1944 139,300 145,885-17 + 6,585-17 
July . 127,000 135,722-10 +8722-10 
August 127,000 117,743-16 — 9,256-5 
Septr. 132,000 123,801-14 —B,198-6 
October 142,000 148,194-14 4-1,194-14 
November P - 144,000 128,234-11 —15,765-9 
December. 5 . 156,000 150,073-10 ~—5,926-10 
January, 1945, . e 160,000 151,688-17 —8,341-3 
February ‘ r » 160,000 145,546-15 —14,453-5 
March 7 _ « 150,000 145,727-17 — 4,272.3 
April . . ° » 167,700 143,695-7 -=24,004-13 
May . . . « 165,200 136,970-19 —18,229-1 
June . : « 154,200 165,085-6 4- 88536 
July . e 154,200 140,832-16 —13,367-4 
August . . ° 130,000 148,016-16 4-18,016-16 
September . . 155,000 149,947-16 —6,062-10 
October * e 153,000 159,850-7 + 6,850-17 
November e . 157,000 146,945-193 —10,054-1 
Decembor ‘ . ° 174,300 150,456-15 —23,843-65 

(approx). 
1946 
January . 2 > 180,000 164,094-14 —-15,905-6 
February . . e 160,000 154,460-0 ~— 5,540.0 
Total - 81,77,900 30,37,9462-91 —-139,953-1 





Question No, 46,—If the steel industry is to ex- 


pand to an output of 10 million tons as 
suggested by the Committee in the 
next 15 years, such expansion will be 


impossible unless the use of coking coal is  re- 
stricted for metallurgical purposes only. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Fermor’s report on Indian Coal 
resources (Bulletin No. 54 of Indian Industries 
& Labour, published by the Government of India 
in 1935), the total estimated reserves of coking 
coal in India are not expected to last for more 
than 33 years from 1932. It is therefore neces- 
sary that immediate action should be taken to 
conserve 12, 13, 14, 14A, 15, 17 and 18 seams 
coal from the Jherria coalfield and also from the 
Ramnagar and Likdih seams. It is also 
necessary to install heavy liquid separation plants 
for cleaning inferior coals from the Jherria coal- 
field so as to make them suitable for metallur- 


gical purposes by reducing the ash contents from 
such coal to about 15%. 


As we have pointed out in our previous replies, 
coals from other coalfields with comparatively 
low volatiles in them are capable of being mix- 
ed with Jherria coal for producing metallurgical 
coal. It is however not possible to use them by 
themselves and it is therefore necessary that the 
coking coal seams from the Jherria coalfield 
should be reserved for the use of the iron and 
steel industry in the country. 


Question No, £7.—A restriction could be imposed 
by Government allowing coal from such seams to 
be supplied to the iron and steel industry only 
on permits to be issued by them and at prices 
to be fixed by them. 


Question No, 48.—The re-triction of the use of 
metallurgical grade coal for purposes other than 
the Steel Industry will not result in the closing 
down of any collieries. Every ton of coal which 
the schedule collieries for metallurgical coal can 
produce will be required if Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. and the Indian Iron & Steel Co. go on full 
production. It has also been mentioned that the 
Steel Industry may expand to an output of 10 
million tons in the next 15 years and far from 
the existing collieries being closed down, further 
means such as heavy liquid separation must be 
explored to increase the sources of supply of 
metallurgical coal. 


Question No." 49.—If statutory measures are 
taken to limit the utilisation of metallurgical 
grade coal, State ownership and/or State operation 
is not necessary. In previous replies it has- 
been shown that there is an ample market in 
the Steel Industry to take all the production 
which these collieries can give as far as the exis- 
ting coljieries are concerned in the Jharia and 
Ranigunge coalfields. As far as new discoveries 
of coking coals are concerned, these should be 
leased. only to legitimate steel producers or con- 
served by the State for future expansion of the 
Steel Industry. 


IV 
Conservation of High Grade Steam Coal, 


Question No, 50.—The high grade steam coals are 
the Dishergarh and Poniati seams of the Ranigunge 
Coalfield, Kurasia and Pench Valley in the C.P. 
They cannot be compared with high grade steam 
coals of Britain and America but for India they 
are of the highest class in the order named, 


Question No, 51.—KEven the deposits of high 
grade steam coal in India are limited and it would 
be advisable to restrict the uses of such 
industries as could not use inferior quality coal. 


Question No. 52.—As we have stated above, it 
is certainly advisable to conserve high grade 
steam coal for use by industries whose produc- 
tion is likely to be affected by the use of inferior 
coal. 
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We are not in favour of exporting such coals 
under any circumstances as it is necessary for 
the development of the industries of the country. 


Question No. 53.—We do not see any case for 
State cwnership in this case but State control 
is necessary for conservative production and 
distribution under scientific specification. 


Vv 


Conservation Generally. 


Question No, 54.—In the absence of detailed 
surveys and particularly offset surveys, this can 
only be dealt. with generally, It would appear that 
the insistance of the mining regulations for safety 
and this subject being separated from conservation 
the destruction of coal still continues. It is doubt- 
ful if the insistence for safety apart from conser- 
vation has led to an increased percentage of 
extraction of the total coal in the mines. 


Question No. 55,—The new mining regulations 
governing the size of galleries and pillars in the de- 
velopment stages, or first working of the mine 
have no doubt proved most beneficial. These regu- 
lations however are not sufficiently adequate 
for the conservative recovery of the balance 
of the coal in pillars or of the other portions of 
the seams which have been left after sectional 
working. These regulations are merely de- 
signed to protect the mine workings in the _ first 
stages of operation and to prevent collapses 
behind the lines of depillaring in the secondary 
stages of recovery. They do not provide for 
the methods of recovery in the actual depillaring 
at the coal faces. The only remedy for this is 
to couple safety with conservation in all legisla- 
tion, 


Question No. 56.—In the early stages of coal 
mining, only the best seams were produced with 
resulting damage to upper seams which were not 
considered of economic value at that time. In giv- 
ing evidence to the 1937 Coal Mining Committee a 
prominent Mining Engineer stated that any seam 
over 20 per cent. inash could not be considered 
ae coal, With the increasing exhaustion of the 
better seams the inferior grades not formerly 
considered marketable are now assuming eco- 
nomic value. When the Coal Commissioner’s 
Dept. was inaugurated new gradings were adopted 
and the maximum ash in Grade IIIB was stipu- 
lated to be 35 per cent. With the develop- 
ment of heavy liquid separation, there is no 
reason why inferior upper seam should not be- 
come as valuable as the good seams were formerly. 
This has been recognised for a considerable time 
by some large producing and consuming 
interests and a conservative co-ordinated se- 
quence of extraction has now been adopted in 
their mines. The control recommended by the 
Coal Mininig Committee of 1937 should be adopt- 
ed immeditely and enforced by statute. The 
remedy is in heavy liquid separation of inferior 
seams. 


Question No. 57.—-Where a co-ordinated sequ- 
ence of extraction cannot be adopted, stowing in 
thick seams, no matter what their grade, should be 
enforced for conservation purposes. It has been 
pointed out that conservation really means safety. 
Not only safety of the workers but also a safe- 


guard against coal losses. It has been pointed 
out in replies to previous questions that an 
inferior grade coal may eventually prove, as 
valuable economically as some of the better 
seams being produced today. Stowing should 
be assisted to the fullest extent financially but 
within a certain economic range and _ control. 
Reference should be made to the stowing Graph 
given as Appendix IT in connection with our reply 
to Question 32 of Quest ionnaire No. I. No assist- 
ance should be given for stowing in cases where 
excessive extraction has already occurred. 


Please see our replies to Questions 31 & 32 of 
Questionnaire No. I. 


Question No. 58.—There is great confusion of 
thinking regarding the capitalrequiredfor trans- 
port and quantity of sand necessary for the replace- 
ment ofoneton of coal under varying conditions 
pertaining to the various collieries. This has invari- 
ably been under-estimated with the result that 
large producing concerns are reluctant to enter 
into commitments. The smaller concerns have 
given the matter no thought at all since they are 
completely unable to put up any capital require- 
ments for sand transport where stowing operations 
can be conducted on an economic basis, In 
those cases where stowing schemes have been 
inaugurated there has been no difficulty in 
acquiring rights for sand supply at a very mo- 
derate cost. There is a danger, however, that 
the sand supplies from the Damodar river in 
the Jharia Coalfield will be adversely affected 
by the Damodar Valley scheme and paticularly 
py the developments at Sindri for the Fertiliser 
factory. Attention of Government has already 
been drawn to the danger of the sand banks on 
which the existing schemes of stowing are based, 
being inundated. Should this result it will 
be necessary to reorganise sand extraction” from 
the river in a totally different manner and large 
capital sums will be required for new plant 
and equipment. Government should meet 
these requirements if it is not possible to preserve 
the ‘status quo’ and should subsidize all schemes 
of stowing to the greatest extent and which can 
be adopted on econo mica] lines. 


Please see our Recommendations im connec- 
tion with our reply to the 2nd Preliminary 
Question of Questionnaire No, I. 


Question No. 59.—Since a stowing scheme re- 
crues to the results in any royalty owner in as much 
as his assets are safeguarded and from the long- 
term point of view he will recover the additional 
sums in royalty receipts, he should be compelled 
to contribute a certain share of the cost. This 
principle has already been accepted in the con- 
tributions made by royalty receivers to the Jharia 
Mines Board of Health and to the Jharia Water 


Board. 


Question No. 60.—There is asimilar. instance in 
the conge area of the Jharia Coalifield where the col- 
ling owners are compelled to give support to the 
complicated net-work of railways. Asa rule little 
difficulty is experienced in getting permission to 
extract such coal provided compensating support 
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is given by stowing. The whole of the expens 
however devolves on the producer and the_rail- 
ways under the supervision of their Mining Engi- 
neers and the Mines Department apply the re- 
gulations in this respect in 4 most stringent maner. 
it is doubtful if under common Jaw the railways 
caninsist on the owners giving such support. 
Little opposition has been raised by them on 
account of suort being required for branch lines 
designed for their individual colliery only. It 
is inequitous however for railways to demand from 
the coal producers support for main lines which 
are not designed solely for them but for the general 
traffic of the whole of the coalfield, In the latter 
case the colliery owners should be compensated 
for any coal locked up. It is concivable 
that an owner may continue production and 
exhaust his seams with the sole exception of the 
support required for the main railways and branch 
lines. He may not have the capital required for 
the installation of stowing schemes and the col- 
liery may have to be abandoned before all the 
reserves have been recovered. Such _ liablities 
should be taken over by the railways or by the 
Government in order to secure the maximum 
amount before the particular area concerned has 
become isolated from the general workings. As 
a case in point, the Tata Iron & Steel Co. have 
an estimated total of 21,202,404 tons under-lving 
the main B.N. Rly. line and the Bhaga marshalling 
yards which under thepresent conditions can not 
be recovered except at an imense capital outlay 
and recurring charges on their own initiative. 
There are many similar cases in the coalfield and 
another outstanding example is that of the Empire 
Coal Co. which was forced to go into liquidation 
and close down its colliery when only a small 
proportion of the total coal in the mine had been 
yecovered, 

Question 61,—There has been insufficient re- 
search in connection with these matters. No doubt 
grades of coal unsuitable for other purposes can be 
consumed for power production n the form of pulve- 
is rised and coloidal fuel. An outstanding example- 
the seam of coal in the centre of the Sharia coal- 
field which has been rendered into a hard close grain- 
ed cokes due to mica peridotite intrusions adja- 
cent to the seam. There is no doubt this could 
be produced and converted into a powdered fuel 
which could be utilised to power purposes. Fur- 
ther intensive research is required. 

Question 62.—This matter has been under con- 
sideration for many years both on a limited scale 
and on a general way. The former for central power 
stations for the coalfields alone and the latter em- 
bracing railways and industrial areas over @ very 
wide range. In the earlier days of the industry on 
the Jharia Coal field a large number of independant 
small power stations were erected by interests 
which had by the necessary capital resources. 
In spite of attention being drawn at that time 
to the necessity of a central power station for the 
Jharia Coalfield’s area, no agreement could be 
arrived at and the larger concerns installed their 
own little local power stations for individual 
requirements. Jt was not until a considerably 
later stage that the Sijua-Jhariah Central Elec- 
tric Supply scheme came into operation; This 
Sijua-Jharriah scheme, if entered into at an earlier 
stage, would have obviated the necessities for 
little individual stations. On the further develop- 


meuts of the coalfield the Sijua-Jharriah station 
could not take up all the requirements for power 
and exten-ions apparently were frusted by the 
proposals (put up for a Bihar Provincial scheme. 
Meantime, this scheme did not materialise and 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. were compelled to increase 
the capacity of their own station) for the develop- 
ments they had taken in hand in 1938 to increase 
the production of coal. It is a recognised fact 
that the bulk production of power is more econo- 
mic than produced from small units and it is to 
be regretted the central scheme advocated for the 
Jharia Coalfield in an earlier stages of its develop- 
ment was not implemented. The position now 
is most serious regrading the supply of power for 
the Jharia Coalfield and it is trusted that the 
Bihar Provincial scheme will be implemented with- 
out further delay. 


The matter has now assumed larger propor- 
tions and in view of the abundance of power coal 
along the E.I. Rly. alignment for a range of 200 
miles or so from Ondal to daltonganj, the pros- 
pects are ideal for central power production along 
this alignment for railway and industrial elec- 
trification and also for power supply to Calcuta. 
It is possible to carry the triangle of supply along 
the alignment of the B.N. Rly. to Jharsuguda 
where adequate supplies of steam coal are also 
available. The ring main could be completed 
on the alignment from the Tata Iron & Steel Co’s 
Works along the Adra-Anara railway route to 
Asansol where supplies from gas fired stations 
would be a source of further power. It has been 
a well-known fact since 1910 that the bottle- 
neck for traffic on the E.I. Rly. was that section 
between Ansansol and Burdwan. This bottle- 
neck was very much agravated by the quantity 
of coal which has to be transported to the Cal- 
cutta market. For such purposes, the very best 
grades of coal had to be supplied, particularly for 
the Calcutta Power Supply Co. Not only could 
the dessipition of this high grade coal be avoided 
but traffic conditions could be conserved if all 
power requiremEnts were produced from the com- 
bustion of low grade coal on or adjacent to the 
coalfields and supplemented by gas fired stations 
at Jamshedpur and Hirapur. There may be 
difficulties about interprobincial agreements and 
opposition from vested interests. There may also 
be opposition on the part of the railways through 
loss of revenue on, account of coal traffic. Within 
recent years, the E.J. Rly. has expended a vast 
amount of capital in duplicating tracks between 
Asansol and Burdwan which might have 
been Unnecessary to the same extent if this aspect 
of central power propuction and distribution had 
been more effectively handled. It is against the 
best interests of the country to utilise high grade 
coals for the production of power and were a 
schemes on the above lines carried into effect, the 
poorer grades of coal from Daltonganj to Ondal 
could be utilised for the purpose. 


The ring main could subsequently be extended 
from Chandil on the B.N. Rly. through the Chandilt 
Muri line to link up again with the K.[I. Rly. at 
Gomoh. This loop would provide current for the 
Karanpure and Wert Bokaro Coalfields and the 
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Damodar Valley. Subsidiary ring mains would 
provide power for Ranchi and Hazaribagh and 
the industrial areas likely to be developed in these 
regions. It is suggested that there should be a 
national grid scheme to cover the alignments above 
indicated with a central power station at Dal- 
tonganj, one near the Jharia Coalfield, one near 
Ondal and one near West Bokaro, and supplemen- 
ted by a further station at Jharsuguda and gas 
fired stations at Jamshedpur and Hirapur. Bxist- 
ing stations could be supplied in bulk from the 
grid and utlised as distributing sub-stations. No 
vested interests should be permitted to obstruct 
these developments. 


Question 68—The characteristics of the Indian 
Consumer of soft coke lead him to demand a do- 
mestic fuel which will burn readily. If low tempera- 
ture carbonisation is adopted to obtain other deri- 
vatives from the inferior grade coals the residue will 
be a form of coke to which the domestic market 
js not accustomed. This matter has been receiv- 
ing attention in other countries for a con: iderable 
period of years and the chief difficulty has been 
the disposal of the residual coke. It does not 
burn freely and is liable to splintering when under 
combustion. On this‘account it has been treated 
with great dis-favour by domestic consumers. 
Tf such low grade coals are converted into domestic 
coke, the resultant ash may prove much higher 
than in the soft coke manufactured under current 
methods since all the volatiles will be extracted. 
It will therefore be necessary to submit these coals 
in the first instance to a process of heavy liquid 
separation to reduce the ash. 


Question 64-—This is a matter which will depend 
on the developments of the Chemical Industry. 


VI 
Mining Leases and Fragmentation 


Question 65.—We have no information an this 
point. 

Question 66.-The chief disadvantages are as 
follows :— 

(a) Compulsory duplication of shafts and in- 
clines leading to fragmentation since no 
rights are included to bring the coal un- 
derground from one area to another. 


(b) Loss of coal areas due to the demarcation 
of boundary lines inconsistent with geolo- 
gical conditions. This has resulted in coal 
areas being lost or locked up by faults 
and dykes and intrusions. 

(c) Difficulties of negotiating way-leaves in 
order to centralise production. 

Questicn 6 —There should be standard 
leases for coal bearing lands generally appli- 
cable to the whole of India. No leases 
should be granted unless under guaran- 
tees that the lessee can put up sufficient capital 
adequate to ensure conservative operation. Lease 
should be granted only on long term periods to 
ensure the eventual extraction of all the coal. 


Question 68 -—If Government acquires the royal- 
ty rights in all new leases standard rates of royal- 
ty should be fixed and salami abolished. Salami 
is really an advance payment on royalty and may 


have been responsible for a great deal of the 
fragmentation which has taken place in the 
Jkaria coalfield. Small operators have been un- 
able to pay the high salamis demanded for large 
areas and these have been parcelled out in small 
lots. If Government enact measures for the 
standardisation of royalties, this cannot apply to 
existing leases on account of the salami factor 
Salami is part and parcel of the royalty and where 
a low royalty rate prevails it has probably been 
due to a large salami payment when the lease was 
implemented. This factor must be taken into 
consideration wherelow royalty rate prevails. 


Question 69,—(a) An uneconomic colliery is one 
which cannot provide a reasonable return on the 
capital invested without resort tc reckless method, 
of coal production. This may be due to inadequate 
capital being invested or it may be due to the gra- 
dual exhaustion of the colliery and no reserve 
funds having been created in the past through 
dissipation of high profits in times of great pros- 
perity. 


(b) The extent of such holdings are not so 
obvicus as during times of depression but should 
production again exceed demand, such holdings 
would be more obvious since they would be ecom- 
pelled to suspend operation as has been experi- 
enced before. 


(c) During the period immediately prior to the 
existing coal boom, many of the concerns working 
under direct leases had reached the un-economic 
stage and had parcelled out their remaining assets, 
particularly of inferior grades of coal as sub-leases 
The prosperity of these sub-leases will continue 
as long as the demand is in excess of production 
but they wil again become un-economic unless 
the existing owners are in a position to put up 
more capital for coal beneficiation. 


(d) The chief reason for fragmentation has been 
the facilities with which seams could be opened 
up and exploited in the Jharia Coalfield. Tne 
:alami has also been a large factor in this respect 
since the small operators could not put up the neces- 
sary capital for large concessions. 


Question 70.—Fragmentation of the coalfields is 
not desirable in the nativnal interest, It leads to un- 
economic exploitation and grave damage in many 
cases to the adjacent properties. This is exempli- 
fied in the blanketing and stuwing schemes which 
have been forced on the Stowing Board on account 
of uneconomic ventures going into liquidation. It 
also leads to waste of capital since the capital 
invested in such small ventures is insufficient 
but on the aggregate more than is necessary for 
central schemes of production. 


Question 71,—Legislation should be enacted for 
ensuring that the areas leased are supported by ade- 
quate capital for production over a long termperiod 
The areas leased should be of sufficient size to en- 
sure amortization. Out of the suggestions (i), (ii), 
(ii) & (iv) given the only possible remedy is State 
ownership of royalty rights and subsequent amal- 
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gamation of leases where possilble or desir:ble. 
The appointment of a staff necessary to negutiate 
between tke lessee and the .lessor would be inade- 
quate without statutory powers. There would be 
no voluntary schemes of amalgamation end if 
legislaticn was enacted to enforce amalgamations, 
this can cnly apply to areas which have not 
alleady been fragmented. In those existing frag- 
mented z2reas, developments and mining methods 
have been conducted in a primitive and un-co- 
ordinated manner and it would be difficult to 
co-ordinate them at the present stage. It might 
yet however be possible to bring some of these 
fragmented areas within the scope of larger areas 
if the deeper portions of a fregmented colliery 
have not yet been exploited. The immediate 
action which is necessary has been recommended 
in replier to previous questions. 


VII 
Opening of New Ccalfields 


Question 72.—There are.a number cf well-known 
and untapped or partially exploited coalfields, 
but so far very little is known about them on 
account of their inaccessibility. The principal 
field is probably that lying along the alignment 
between Daltonganj end Anuppur in Koree, State 
and passing through Surguja. Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co. entered Daltonganj field long before 
the first world war and during the period of the 
same war, a survey wes conducted to link the 
railway between the two points through Surguja. 
This area probably contains es much coal as in the 
whole of the Jharia and Raneegunge coalfields 
combined. It cannot be properly explored, or 
developed until railway facilities are available and 
the project conceived during the first world war 
should row be expedited. This coalfield if ex- 
ploited would be eminently suitable for regional 
consumption in Upper and Central India. Ano- 
ther coalfield although well-known before the first 
world war was not developed on account of its 
inferior grades of ccal and also on account of its 
inaccessibility. This was the West Bokero and 
Karanpure coalfields. More attention has been 
given to this field in recent years and we understand 
railway developments are projected. These new 
areas probably have deposits of coal comparable 
with the Jharia coalfield when it was in the virgin 
stage. Various private concerns have develop- 
ments in hand. 


Recent discoveries in Assam and Mxdras have 
yet to be further investigsted before anything 
definite can be said about them. It is known how- 
ever that the Assam coals are excellent coking 
coals but too high in sulphur content to be utilised 
bv the metallurgical indust-y st the present tine. 
Sho 11 -essarch on d>-s Uphuvis .tion prove success 
ful and if iron ore and linestone can be found in 
Assam, this would no doubt lead to an extension 
of the steel industry to that area. 


VIIl 


Administrative Measures 


Question 73.—If legislation is enacted as a result 
of the recommendations of your Committee to 
Government and assuming that 2 Fuel Depart- 
ment is created which will be advised by a Mining 
Board, a large end efficient organisation will have 
to be built up. This organisation should have its 
headquarters in 2 centre accessible to all the coal 
fields. Tt will have departments to deal with.the 
varied brenches of control which will be created. A 
special branch should be set up under this organisa- 
tion for dealing with finance. Other parties such 
as railways who collect levies no doubt dislike the 
system os much as the Coal Industry does. Many 
people in the Industry consider that the collection 
charges are excessive. Regarding the utilisation 
of the amounts collected nothing so far has been 
contributed to the most important factor of all, 
namely, research. Where the Government is so 
reluctant to grent sums for this object, it is most 
necessary that it should be subsidised by produc- 
ers ond consumers. 


Question 74.—It would be more advantageous 
for a single body to exercise all these functions- 
This single body should be a department in the 
general organisation which would be set up if your 
recommendations result in legislative powers being 
taken by Government. A sub-department to exer- 
cise all these functions should be more rep/esonta- 
tive of the industry and less influenced by offizial 
nominees. 


Question 75.—Reply to the preceding question 
covers this matter es well. Tnese multisle bodies 
should be combined in a sub-depactmeat of 
the general organisation. 
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APPENDIX! 
THE TATA IRON & STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED, JAMSHEDPUR 
Coal Consumption in the Works 1936—1945 (10 years) 
! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Boiler and Miscellaneous | Janadoba | Gas Rubble : 
Year Coke Oven | Rubble and Steam Total Remarks 
in Gas Pro- | (Non-metal-| Coal Con- 
Steam Slack ducers. lurgical) sumption 
1936 978,502 287,148 5,366 596 241,960 1,513,572 
1987 1,183,665 277,052 4,785 15,509 237,918 1,718,924 
19388 1,203,405 256,023 45,265 11,355 231,277 1,747,325 New Boilers in Power House Ne. 
3 put in operation . 
1939 1,429,308 198,874 98,392 4,128 221,433 1,952,135 
1940 1,624,635 202,876 87,981 es 223,295 2,138,787 Sufficient C.0O. gas being available. 
1941 1.660,836 224,086 96,007 Ses 198,825 2,179,694 New Blooming Mill Gas Producer: 
1942 ‘ 1,610,872 219,539 83,570 1,043 205,158 2,120,182 were down, where Jamadoba rub. 
ble was being used. 
1943 1,474,162 247,834 97,951 17,653 220,997 2,068,597 
1944 1,237,409 137,550 128,495 23,985 216,470 1,743,909 Oven pushing at Coke Ovens redu 
1945 1,306,208 80,039 135,393 17,613 216,581 1,755,834 ced due to adverse coal situa 
tion. Consun ption of Steam Co 
al in Boiler House No. 2 ap 
preciably reduced due to the 3rc 
& 4th Boilers coming into op 
eration in Power House No. £ 
Sheet Mill boilers down fren 
June 1944. §.M.S. No. 2 boiler: 
down fron May 1945. 
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QUESTION No. 41 oF SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE. 





Year 











1936 
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1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1044 
1945 





ToraL 








Balance 3134 tons adjusted from stocks. 


In former times the Steel Co. tendered their 
surplus coal to the Railway Board and despatched 
on this account. In 1937 the Teta Iron & Steel 
Co. stopped this practice as « matter of principle 
and as a measure of conservation of metallurgicel 
grade coking coals. The quantities despatched 
subsequent to that year and up to 1944 were 
very small and consisted of the inferior grades 
produced in their own collierieg which were not 

















Supplied 
to Ore 
Colliery Supplied Mines & Sup plied 
Output Consur p- to Works Quarries to Railways 
tion Tata and other 
Chen icals, | Consumers 
Agrico & 
Negapatam 
467,816 36,791 313,797 12,480 101,544 
667,013 38,095 576,551 11,929 40,608 
858,206 44,060 749,557 14,004 34,577 
840,364 54,462 779,941 22,972 13,060 
942,593 59,803 824,109 12,849 16,239 
1,004,964 63,200 915,691 16,520 37,065 
1,012,834 61,939 876,267 17,586 32,002 
1,028,008 73,733 930,347 20,916 21,934 
1,036,851 89,381 917,863 19,245 17,174 
946,444 77,436 712,120 28,961 115,151 
8,805,093 598,500 7,696,243 177,462 429,354 





satisfactory for coke making. These quantities 
moreover were surplus to their boiler cool require- 
ments at their Works. The increase shown in 
the year 1945 was despatched under the control 
of the Coz] Commissioner since the Steel Industry 
was subject to certain maximum quotas. 


The quantities despatched to Tatas subsidiary 
and allied concerns were smell and consisted of 
coal unsuitable for making metallurgical coke. 
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ORAL EVIDENCE OF SIR JEHANGIR GHANDY AND 
Mrssrs. A. Fanqugar, EK. T, WARREN AND 
R. H. Mopy REPRESENTING THE Tata [RON 
& STEEL Co., Lrp. 


Question—Is it your opinion that while the 
activities of the Coz] Grading Board have helped 
the export trade, they have directly or indirectly 
led to the continuation of waste which it is the 
desire of every industry to prevent? 


Answer.—The activities of the Coal Grading 
Board did no doubt help the export of coal, 
but they were directed to = considerable extent 
against high grade metallurgical coal also reserves 
of which are Jimited. Our view is that the 
export of coal is not desirable, especially now 
when the demand for coal is very much in excess 
of supply. 


Question.—If « ben on the export of coal is 
imposed, what effect will it have on our over- 
seas trade and on our export markets? 


Answer.—I do not know whether the Indian 
coz] industry desires to have ovrerseas markets 
for coal under present conditions. From the 
point of view of nations] interests, metallurgical 
coals should in no circumstances be ollowed 
to be exported. There is a lot of coking coal in 
the country which cannot be used for motallur- 
gical purposes due to the high ash content. 
Tf, by washing, the «sh content can be reduced 
to a reasonable extent and some quantity can 
be exported in return for imports which would 
outweigh the loss of coal thus exported, there 
is no objection to such export. 


Question.—Is it possible to wash down coal 
to the desirable extent so that it becomss 
acceptable to ovorseas traders? 


Answer.—Cortain plant end equipment is re- 
quired by collieries to enable them to give the 
physical sizes required. From research already 
carried out, there is sufficient justification for 
stating that all coals are amenable to reduction 
of ash. We have got a definite statement 
from a compeny thet the ash content of coal 
can be reduced by washing from 13 per cent. to 
15 per cent. 


Question.—You have stated in reply to our 
questionnaire that the tightening up of safety 
measures without enforcing general stowing re- 
sulted in certain unstable coal areas being aban- 
doned. Could you give us some instances? 


Answer.—The activities of the Stowing Board 
are directed only towards safety. There are ins- 
tances where assistance for stowing could not be 
given by the Board for conservetion. I know, 
end all Mining Engineers know, that the practice 
of abandoning unstable areas is going on gene- 
relly in the coalfields, but it is difficult to give 
any specific instances, 


Question.—Could you tell us which seams in 
the coalfields should receive priority in the 
matter of sand-stowing? 


Answer.—-Our view is that metallurgical coal 
areas should receive first priority in the matter 
of stowing. Nos. 15, 14, 13 and 12 seams in 
the Jharia coalfield ere in the greatest danger 
of exhaustion and in many of these areas it is 
impossible to extract the maximum quantity of 
coal from these seams without sand-stowing 
now, end these are the ones which should receive 
first. priority. 


Question.--You have suggested the provision 
of special wagons for supply of coal to the steel 
industry which should not be diverted to any 
other traffic. Do you appreciate the extra ex- 
penditure involved in this measure for the rail- 
ways? 


Answer.—-The B. N. R. are supplying some 
wagons exclusively for iron ore etc., end I think 
it would be possible for the railways to provide 
suitable wagons to carry coal for the steel industry 
considering the importence and volume of the 
traffic. We went Hopper type of wagons 
which cen be utilised only by large consumers, 
Obviously these wagons should be supplied only 
to these collieries where mechanical loading plants 
are being worked. 


Question. —You, as very large consumers of 
coal, suggest that you should have extra rail- 
way facilities. These may necessitate a  revi- 
sion of freight rates ; and as large consumers are 
you prepared to pay for better operational 
efficiency? 


Answer.—We ere agreeable to pay for efficiency. 
As © matter of fact, it hes been recommended by 
the Iicn & Steel Penel that freight cn mettellur- 
gical ccel for pig incn preducticn should be 
reduced and fixed at a rate lower than that for 
cther ccals. In view of the recommendation of 
the Fenel to instel two more steel producing 
units, the demand for metallurgical coal will 
be expanding, end supply will be by millions of 
tens. As the quantitity of the traffic is very 
lerge, surely the rate of freight should be lower. 


Question._-Would you prescribe any minimum 
output as a prerequisite for the grant of a siding 
to « colhery ? 


Answer.—Unless a colliery is able to load on an 
averege 10 wagons a day, it should not be 
given a siding. 


Question.—It has been put to us thet a colliery 
which can guarentee an output of one wagon 
day, i.e., 20 tons of coal, should be permitted 
« siding when it is prepared to pay for the 
work. Wheat sre your views on this. 


Answer.—You cannot operate a colliery produc- 
ing 20 tons a dey economically. I would suggest 
thet such collieries be «melgamated with others. 


Question.—That again is a debatable question. 
A very strong case has been put before us that 
collieries operating to-day, however small they 
are, are economically worked and serve a useful 
purpose in the coal industry. Should they be 
refused the grant of « siding just because they 
happen to be small? 
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Answer.—The greatest difficulties with these 
Small collieries is to get necessary capital to 
operate and develop them efficiently and on 
a sound basis, but the fact remains that the 
total amount of capital invested in the cozl 
mines is very much larger than what it should 
have been, 1f production had been more centra- 
lised with higher outputs. From these factors we 
are led to think that some of the small collieries 
should be grouped together into larger units. 
I would suggest that a minimum of 10 wagons 
a day or 200 tons should qualify for a siding. 
This should also tend to better quality of coal 
loading. 


Question.—You have recommended the revival 
of a rebate for the installation of weighbridges. 
Should the rebate be given effect to retrospec- 
tively? 


Answer.—We established 2 few weighbridges in 
the last few years, and I certainly think the 
rebete should have retrospective effect. 


Question..-You have suggested that meche- 
nical loading applicnces have not become popular 
in this country. Wheat sre the reasons? 


Answer.—The coal industry has been much 
discouraged from using mechanical loading ap- 
pliances because the type of truck suitable for 
mechanical loading was not forthcoming in 
sufficient numbers. In meny cases mecha- 
mical loading plants were dismantled and. closed, 
as it was not possible to get suitable types of 
oe Moreover wagon supply is too irregu- 
ar. 

Question.—Do you think any responsibility lies 
on the consumers to have mechanical unload: 
ing plants at their end? 

Answer.—The number of small consumers in 
this country is high, and they cannot afford to 
instal mechanical unloading appliances. But big 
industries are springing up in India today, and 
these will probably have to fix up unloading 
appliances eventually. 


Question.—Are you of the opinion that raising 
costs of coal today are high? 


Answer.——They ere practically three times com- 
pared with pre-war figures. 


Question.—What measure would you suggest to 
bring them down to a reasonable level? 


Answer.—I would suggest mechanisation. But 
this is expensive. If the selling price of coal is 
a constant factor, it is economic to use coal- 
cutting machines because you can get larger 
output. In the Jharia coalfield we have adopted 
machinery for coal-cutting and the mechanisation 
hes done distinctly well. 


Question.-Do_you consider it appropriate for 
railways to ask for 30% of their requirements in 
good coking coal ? 


Answer.—In our view it is criminal, in the 
face of the fact that known reserves of metal- 
lurgical coal are so limited that railways and 
ships especially should use this type of coal 


You can get the same amount of heat by adapting 
boilers to burn pulverised fuel and low grade 
coal. 


Question.—In respect of washing coal, do you 
consider, apart from seams 10 and I1 in the 
Jharie coalfield, any other seams suitable? 


Answer.—No. 16 sezm gives very good results. 
All that has to be done is to remove the foreign 
materiel from the seam. Any seam amenable 
to this treatment will be a success. 


Question.—Do you favour the removal of the 
excise duty on benzol which is a bye-product of 
coal? 


Answer.—Yes. I think there should be some 
legislation for enforcing that all coke plants should 
be equipped to produce benzol from their ovens 
as a matter of national interest. 


Question.—_-Are you, Mr. Farquhar, setistied that 
the plan of the Fuel Research Institute as detailed 
in the printed pamphlet and other papers sent 
to us has been properly drawn up? 


Answer.—(Mr. Farquhar) When it was agreed 
on. principle that there should be 2 Fuel Research 
Station, we were asked to prepare « plan. We 
have submitted one for experts to see. The 
original plan consisted of considerably more ex- 
penditure than that sanctioned. The reduction 
in the funds made eveilable to the Institute will 
detract from its usefulness. There is 2 unanimous 
feeling, both amongst the industry and the con- 
sumers, that it is very essential, as a preliminary 
to any reorganisation of the industry, that a 
complete physical and chemical survey should 
be made of the coals available in the country. 
I doubt if the Fuel Research Institute as finally 
emerging out of the financial sanctions would 
be able to carry out his programme efficiently. 
The personnel as sanctioned is quite in- 
adequate to cope with the task entrusted to the 
Institute as programmed for at present. 


Question.—If the Coz2l Industry were put under 
the control of one centralised Government De- 
partment, do you think that the Fuel Research 
Institute should be placed under thet Department 
or should it function as an independent or 
semi-independent unit or should both industry 
and Government participate in its administra- 
tion? 

Answer.—In the matter of research, there 
should be intimate co-ordination between the 
Provinces, consumers, producers and Central 
Government. 

Question.—In almost every country in the 
world wage costs per ton of coal mines vary 
between 50 and 65 per cent. of the total cost. 
The percentages shown in respect of Tatas’ 
Collieries for 1936, 1939 and 1945 vary from 
77 to 83 per cent. Why should they be sa 
high in efficiently run collieries like Tatas? 


Answer.—If you compere the rates of wazes 
paid by Tatas and other colliery owners, you will 
find that Tatas are paying higher rates of wages, 


Question.-When output falls during the mon- 
soon period, have you any idea as ‘to how the 
deficit in production could be met in order to 
maintain a uniform and consistent flow of coal 
to your works? 


Answer.—The best thing would be to stock 
coal during the good season. It is unfortunate 
that there should be a seasonable drop in pro- 
duction. In 1917, the aboriginals employed in 
‘Tata's collieries used. to go away during the 
harvesting time. We provided them with all ame- 
nities and they have now become an industrial 
community. Mechanisation has also had its effects. 

Question.—Js it not a fact that with all the 
extra amenities and concessions you have given 
to your labour in the coalfields, during the agei- 
cultural season the raisings from your collieries 
also drop? 


Answer.—I am not satisfied that something 


more could not be doneto keep the labour in 
the coalfields. Accepting that mining is an 
unpleasant job, conditions in the collieries are 


also very arduous and labour is still partly agri- 
cultural. 

Question,--It has been put to us by very res 
ponsible and representative bodies and individu 
als that the trouble today in the mining industry 
is that the industry pays the miners too much. 
and that the mining labour today gets more 


money than is good for the industry. What are 
your views on this suggestion? 
Answer.—I do not agree with the statement. 


Mining is an umpleasant job, and I think better 
conditions of living, better welfare activities, 
vigorous action against absenteeism should. be 
introduced, and a regualr mining community 
established. The real reason bebind the irregu- 
lar and migratory nature of the labour is hint 
there are not enough welfare activities in the 
industry. The labour should be properly edu- 
cated an responsibility instilled into them. 


Question.—It has also been suggested to us 
that one of the main reasons of low output per 
man shift is that a sort of “caste system” has 
been introduced amongst the workers under- 
zround, in the sense that timber-men would 
aot do any work other than timbering, trolley- 
men would not work other than on a trolley 
and so on. What is the remedy for this state 
of affairs? 

Answer.—This is a defect in administration. 
There is no division of labour in our collieries. 
[t is a question of proper organisation. 


Question.—You have suggested that as long 
28 supply remains short, the present mothod 
of control over distribution should continue. 
{s it your opinion that the present control works 
sffectively without discrimination and efficiently? 

Answer.—The present coal control is func- 
tioning inefficiently. I donot blame the Coal 
Sontrol Board for that. I blame the inade- 
quacy of the facilities at their disposal for 
working as a central distributing agency. For 
she last five or six years we have been in & 
serrible mess as far as our coal supplies are con- 
serned. The difference in price between Selec- 
xd ‘A’ and the lowest grade coal is not wide 
smough, with the result that the difference gives 
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an incentive to producers of low grade coal 
to produce more at the cxpense of “high grade 
coal. IT suggest that alongside the control 
over distribution there sheuld be set up a control 
over production, particularly in respect of 
the coal of quality attaching to each unit. 


(Question.—Could you tell us what sort of 
effect high ash coke will have on the efficioncy 
of blast furnace operations, both in quality and 
output? 


Answer.—The result is lower ee and high- 
er coke consumption. In the UR. and U.S.A, 
they use very low ash coal but here we go up 
to 23 per cont. Tf we use coke with dil ferent 
ash content, it leads to more trouble than with 
coke with uniform ash content. Uniformity is 
essential at all times, 

Question. —In your written reply you have 
stated that there are certain seams in Jharia 
and Raniganj coafields which contain suitable 
metallurgical coal. Are there any other seams 


in India whose coal] can be used for coking pur- 
poses, without blending? 
Answer. I do not know. We have tried 


coals from Bokaro and C.P. Bokaro coal is cok- 
ing coal, but we have to blend it with other 
coal. Our whole practice has been based on 
three differnt grades of coal, viz:- - 


A Low volatile, low aut 
B High volatile, low ash, 
© Low volatile, high ash. 


We have experimented on different propor- 
tions to see what proportion would give us a 
good coking mixture. 

Question. You have estimated your future 
‘requirements of coal at 150,000 tons per month. 
Is this correct? 

Answer.—Our consulting engincers are plan- 
ning new schemes, and if these schemes are 
put through, our requirements will be more 
than 150, 000 tons of coking coal per month. 
By blending and washing we could reduce this 
requirement and get botter results. 


Question.—Allegations have been made that 
the steel works have been reluctant to use coal 
other than the best quality. Another allegation 
is that the steel works are reluctant to make ex- 
periments with low grade coals. What are 
your comments on these allegations? 


Answer.—The first is correct. The steel in- 
dustry is a basic industry, and it requires special 
quality coal. In 1943 we erpen mentee with 
coals containing high ash, and if we were to use 
these coals continuously, we would i to 
close the plants. The second allegation 
is unfair, We have done more — blend- 
ing than any body else in the country, and a Com- 
mittee was set up to consider the use of inferior 
gerade coals. We cannot mix all coals indisczi- 
minately for metallurgical use, as the effect of an 
irregular blend is atzimental to blast farnace 
operations. 

Question.—You have suggosted that Jharia 
seams 12 to 18 and Ramaagar seam should be 
given priority for conservation. Do you coasider 
any measure of conservation in regard to Nos, 11 
and 10 seams in the Jharia coalfield necessary? 
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Answer.—It is dependent on a proper supply of 
washed coal. From experiments it has been 
found that No. 10 seam is as good as, if not 
better than, 12, 13, 14 and 15 seams, if the ash 
is reduced and uniformity assured. 


Question.—There are other industries which 
also need coking coal. Do you think their require- 
ments can be met from coals in seams other 
than those you have suggested for conservation? 


Answer.—The amount of coke required for 
other purposes is so small that it could be met 
from the seams suggested for conservation by us. 


Question.—Would you object, if a restriction 
imposed on the production of metallurgical coal, 
applies equally to the collieries owned by the 
steel works? 


Answer.—We have no objection, provided we 
are absolutely sure of getting our requirements 
of coal. 


Question.—Is there a case for compensation to 
those collieries who might restrict their output 
or might have to close down as a result of the 
ban ? If yes, would the steel industry be pre- 
pared to bear the primary share in the compen- 
sation? 


Answer,—I do not think that the steel industry 
should bear the cost. Government has got_ to 
bear it in the interests of the country for its» na- 
tional development and economy. 


Question—If a properly planned scheme of 
stowing is put into force for the Jharia coalfield, 
we may need as much as 8 to 11 million tons 
of sand a year. Is here any alternative material 
which can be used as a substitute for sand? 


Answer.—Dr. Fox and Dr. S.K. Roy of the 
Indian School of Mines made a survey of the 
Jharia field and pointed out large deposits of 
debri which can be used for large-scale stowing. 
The Hopper wagons which take coal to the 
steel works at Jamshedpur can take back blast 
furnace slag on their return journey, and this 
slag can be used for stowing. In Germany most of 
the stowing is done by blast furnace slag. We 
will give the slag for nothing. 

Question.—-What are your views about pneu- 
matic stowing? 

Answer.—-We do not know very much about 
it. It is more expensive than the ordinary sand- 
stowing method. 





Written Evidence of M/s The Indias Iron 


& Steel Co. Ltd, 
I.--GENERAL 


Question 1.—It is considered that such con- 
ditions still prevail which make it necessary for 
regulating the leasing of coal-bearing lands and 
also the question of irregular boundaries should 
be given attention. 

Attention should also be given to the loss 
in depillaring of coal in all seams of commercial 
value get-at-able to profit. 

A standard typ? of Mining Lease should be 
prescribed by the Government enumerating 


conditions under which mining should be carried 
out, This would prevent excessive sub-division 
of valuable coal-bearing properties. 


The question of supply of sand to afl Collieries 
in the coalfield by the Sand Stowing Board should 
have immediate effect. 


TI.—GRADING AND EXPORTS 


Question 2.—Indie has almost limitless wealth 
in reserves of nietalliferous ores. To exploit 
these metallurgical coal must be used, either in- 
digenous or imported, or the ores themselves must 
be exported. The most profitable way is to use 
indigenous coal and, in view of the very large 
ore reserves and the very small metallurgical 
coal reserves, there is a case for not exporting me- 


tallurgical coal. Logically, to be successful, 
this would necessitate not using metallurgical 
coal in India for other than  metallurgical- 


purposes. 
Question 3.—No comments. 
Question 4.—No comments. 
Question 5.— No comments. 
Question 6.—No comments. 


Question 7,—No regrading of seam is necessary. 
Coal loaded into wagons should, however, be 
graded to the customers’ requirements. 


Question §.—Yes and compulsory —see answer 
to Question 7. 


Question 9,—No comments. 


TiI.—PORT FACILITIES 


Question 10.—No comments. 
Question 11. No comments. 
Question 12.—No comments. 


TV.--RAILWAY FACILITIES. 


Question 13.—For the proper running of indus- 
trial plants, and particularly continuous oper- 
ation plants, it is essential that there should be 
regularity of supply of coal. At present 
there are insufficient wagons to ensure this, which 
results in irregular supplies at tho  Collieties, 
and irregular raisings, and inregular incoming 
traffic at consuming plants. 


The needs of particular Industries such as 
continuous operation plant should receive coal 
in wagons best suited to their purpose—i.e., 
Hoppers or Tipping. 

Question 14.~-Provided collieries have an ade- 


quate regular supply of wagons no changes are 
necessary. 


Question 15.—Coal should be loaded on six days 
only and sunday loading should definitely be 
abolished. 


Question 16.—Any colliery desiring a weighbridge 
should be granted the facility and weighment 
returns accepted by the Railway Company. 
No. 


Question 18.—Sufficient siding accommodation 
is always desirable. 


Question 17. 
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Question 19.—Weighbridges should be installed 
at all collieries despatching fairly large tonnages. 
Under the present system not only do unneces- 
sary delays occur, but theft takes place, and also, 
when adjustments are being done, possibly coal, 
which has been taken from overloaded wagons, 
is thrown on to wagons which are underloaded 
and this is done irrespective of grade of coal. 
The result is that wagons of superior grade coal 
frequently contain inferior grade coal on the top. 
Wherever weighbridges are installed they should 
be of the diel type, capable of wieghing wagons 
coupled, to speed up weighing. 


Question 20.—The shortage of open wagons for 
coal loading has been making itself felt increas- 
ingly over the last 20 years as more collieries 
have installed mechanical screening and loading 


plant. This shortage of open wagons not only 
causes delay at the loading point, 
but also unnecessary loss of wagon 


hours at the receiving point, for coal is frequently 
supplied in covered wagons to destinations such 
as Iron & Steel Works, which cannot backload 
covered wagons and have to return them empty 
to the Railway Company. At one time to meet 
this difficulty the E.I.R. used to stable from 
25/50 open wagons at Burnco Siding but, during 
the war period, this has had to be dropped and 
covered wagons which are received containing 
coal are now worked out empty and empty open 
wagons for despatching product have to be worked 
in from Sitarampur or Assansol. 


At our Hirapur works, where pig iron is loaded 
mechanically by magnet, plant production can 
only be loaded in open wagons. For this reason 
the Railways have always arranged that collier- 
ies despatching coal to Hirapur Works would 
load open wagons which could be backloaded 
with iron. The statement below shows the num- 
ber of wagons of coal received via E.I.R. at our 
Hivapur Works in open and covered wagons 
from 1933 to 1945. It will be noted that the 
percentage of coal arriving in covered wagons, 
merely because open wagons are not available, 
has inc.eased from £55% in 1935 to almost 50% 














in 1945. See also answer to Question 13. 
RECEIVED VIA E.LB. 

%OF 
eae ocean See bee ——~ COVER- 
ED OF 
OPEN COVERED TOTAL TOTAL 
1933 9292 184 9476 1-94 
1934 19159 738 19897 3°71 
1935 21438 118 21556 “55 
1936 22079 257 22336 1-15 
1937 20639 1932 22571 8-56 
1938 16757 2089 18846 11-08 
1930 16976 2493 19468 12-81 
1940 24757 5632 30379 -18--5} 
1941 25270 10882 36152 30-10 
1942 21072 15082 36153 41-72 
1943 17990 1427) 32261 44 24 
1944 15723 15562 31225 49°65 
1945 17596 17246 34842 49-50 


Re a A 


Another point requiring attention isthat mo- 
dern plants, consuming high tonnages of coal, 
must also have means for mechanical unloading, 
such as side tipplers or rotary tipplers This 
will necessitate the receiving of coal in open 
wagons only. Also, large consumers of coal 
such es Iron & Steel Works, with a relatively 
short haul from the Collieries, should receive 
their coal in specia'ly doasigned hopper wagons 
to facilitate bottom discharge. 


It might be possible to utilise covered wagons 
with a sliding, or other door, in the roof but 
obviously the open wagon is a better proposi- 
tion, 


Question 21.—Group system of freight rates is des- 
irable. This would prevent any advantage or 
disadvantage one colliery would have over the 
other. 


Question 22.-From the point of view of the 
Tron & Steel Works it is most undesirable that 
coal should be regarded as a seasonal traffic. 
From the point of view of economical working 
it is wrong that Iron & Steel Works should have 
to put down large stocks of coal in the hot weather 
and lift them again in the rains, 


From the point of view of labour 
supply the Iron & Steel Works are 
short during the rains and therefore find reload- 
ing coal at this time of the year a difficulty. 
Jn any case, the successful development of the 
coal industry must depend on its being fully 
mechanised and therefore on its not being oper- 
rated as a seasonal industry and the Railway 
Companies must therefore provide sufficient wa- 
gons to cater for the regular needs of coal through- 
out the year. There is a limit to the stacking 
of the coal in any Works. 


Question 24,—Installation of mechanical coal- 
cutters has replaced manual coal getting to 
some extent. To mechanise to the fullest extent 
a good Electric Power Supply should ba arranged 
by Government to enable all collieries to have 
an adequate power supply at all times of the year 
thereby reducing the excessive boiler consump- 
tion which more or less exists at all collieries 
This supply of good coal may be conserved 
for use in industry. 


Question 25.—Rails should be laid to the work- 
ing faces. : 


VI.—Rattway CoaL Requirements 


Question 26.—Under no circumstances should 
coal suitable for metallurgical purposes bs allowed 
to be consumed by the Railways whether the 
coal comes from their own collieries or from 
outside markets. 


Question 27,.—No comments. 


Qustion 28,.-—-We understand the Railway Leeo 
Standards Committee designed heavy loeos to 
use high ash low grade coal. 


Question 29.—No comments. 


Question 30.—No comments, 


VIT Stowine 


Question 31.—The Coal Mines Stowing Board 
has achieved some success but for the country 
to achieve the best mining results more com- 
pulsory stowing must be considered, 


Question 32.—All this information is obtainable 
from the Sand Stowing Board. 


VILI.-——MIsceLLaAnnrous 


Question 33.—Acquisition of surface rights for 
colliery purposes should be facilitated. A sepa- 
rate Authority should be appointed to deal solely 
with these matters. 


Question 34. Briquetting of coal dust is cer- 
tainly possible and its commercial possibilities 
must depend on the price of coal. It is not 
likely that coal will revert to the extremely low 
prices of 1931/33. If coal could be briquetted 
cheaply it could in part replace soft coke as a 
demestic fuel, but there is little outlet for bri- 
quettes in this country, and we have no know- 
ledge of any experiments having been carried out 
excepting that briquettes were made at Dandot 
Colliery in Northern India many years ago. 


Question 35.—We have no information in re- 
gard, to the results achieved ca washing of coal 
in this country. With the inherent ash of many 
coals washing will be difficult. | Nevertheless, 
there may be certain coals which may wash fair- 
ly easily. It is alla question of the yield of low 
ash washed coal which can be obtained from raw 
coal, If economic washing is possible it would be 
a great help to the industry of the country. The 
subject calls for close investigation and research 


Question 36.—A Fuel Research Institute should 
be established. This will meoct a long-felt want in 
industry and will allow the steel industries 
to obtain their requirements for the best type of 
blended. coals. 


Question 37.-—Large scale recovery of benzol 
was not done in this country owing to the ex- 
cise on motor spirit which made the recovery 
of benzol as motor spirit uneconomical. In 
England there is no excise on motor spirit pro- 
duced from the coke oven plant. Large plants 
were erected by Government at the Works of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. and the Indian 
Tron & Steel Co. Ltd., for the recovery of toluene 
and motor spirit during the war. If these 
plants do not continue to operate then the 
benzol instead of being removed from the gas 
will be burnt. In our opinion motor spirit pro- 
ducad by recovery from coke ovens should not 
be subject to the excise applied to petrol. 


its Question 38.—Rescue work in India is still in 
infancy and should be encouraged as much 
as possible on the same lines as in Britain, 
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Questionad9.— Educational facilities are very 
poor. Facilities should be commenced as soon 
as possibe by the Coal Mines Welfare Association. 


Question 40.—Better living conditions should 
be given and this should also have the immediate 
attention of the Coal Mines Welfare Association. 


QUESTIONNATRE IT 
T—-CONSTITUTIONAL 


Question 1.--Central Government should re- 
gulate mines and mineral development and con- 
trol the production and distribution of coal, and 
rents, rates, royalties and other cesses. 


Question 2.—One Central Government Depart- 
ment to deal with all matters pertaining to the 
Industry would be advisable. 


II—ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 
STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
INDUSTRY. 


Question 3.—In respect to Managing Agents 
and Consumer Interests, yes, but in regard to 
small privately owned collieries, it would appear 
they may not have the necessary finance avail- 
able or able to employ technical experts for the 
proper method of wining coal. 


Answer.—Any form of control of vested in- 
terests is liable to abuse but properly conducted 
operation of responsible Managing Agents offer 
great advantages particularly in respect of finance, 
economical and efficient working. 


Question 5:—-See Answers to Questions 8 and 4, 


Question 6.—Through the Railways owning 
their own collieries they have been able in pre- 
war years to bring down the prices of coal in the 
open market to an uneconomic level for the 
Mining Industry to adopt a progressive policy for 
future development. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


Question 7.—It may be advisable that an Au- 
thority should be appointed to examine all coal 
mining leases and revise where it is thought 
necessary to ensure the economic and safe work- 
ing of all seams of coal enumerated in such 
leases. 


Question 8.—No. 
Question 9.—Yes. 

_ Question 10.-—Private ownership should con- 
tinue but the State should cxercise Control over 
production, distribution and marketing. 

FINANCE 
Question 11—No comments. 


Question 12.—No comments, 


PRODUCTION 
Question 13.—1936—1 : 2°69. 
1939-1 : 1°99. 
1945-1 : 3°20. 


Question 14.--By further mechanisation and 
having a settled educated and skilled labour force 
on each colliery more output would be obtained. 


Question 15.—-Where labour is difficult to ob- 
tein the employment of coal raising contractors 
tends to improve output. Where contractors 
were not under strict control the system has in 
some instances resulted in unsystematic mining. 
This state may have improved as much stricter 
control is being exercised. 


Question 16.—If a constant supply of mining 
machinery is made available to the industry to- 
gether with a sufficient supply of electric power 
the deficit will be minimised by the Jabour avai- 
Jable. Lf the individual labourer would pro- 
duce more coal there should be no deficit what- 
soever . 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


Question 17.—-A Central Marketing Agency 
would appear to offer advantages but because cf 
the conflicting interests of large and small prod- 
acers and consumers it is doubtful if such an 
arrangement would operate efficiently on an ent 
tirely Voluntary basis and some form of Govern- 
ment control may be desirable. In any event, 
we feel it is not possible until Research is con- 
siderably developed in regard to availability, 
quality and individual industrial requirements. 


Question 18.—There should most definitely be 
a complete regulation of the use of different 
coals for different purposes. War-time practice 
has functioned satisfactorily and this arrange- 
ment could be a basis upon which to work in 
the future. We agree that a complete analysis 
of all Indian coals is a condition precedent. 

Question 19.—See reply to No. 18 above. 

Question 20.—The colliery company who sup- 
plied the coal should be responsible for the cor- 
rect coal being despatched, 


Question 21.—Steam Coal . abov 2” 
Rubble Coal . above $” 
and _be- 
low 2”, 
Dust or Slack Coal. below 3”. 


TRANSPORT 


Question 22.—Coal wherever possible should 
be distributed on a zonal basis and should be 
taken from the nearest mining area. 

Question 23.—-A pooling system would be ad- 
vantageous. 

Question 24.—The fixation of rail freight on a 
uniform basis for all qualities of coal should be 
continued, 

Question 25.—No comments. 

Question 26.—Wherever it is possible to load 
trainloads of coal to one consumer from the one 
colliery some allowance or reduced freight to the 
colliery company should be considered. 


Question 27.—No. 
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Question 28.—We apree that there could be 
more efficient distribution of available wagous 
if the E. I. R, and B. N. R. wagons were pooled. 
As a case in point we cite our Hirapur Works, 
which is fed by Burnco Siding FE. T. R. and 
Burnpur Siding B. N. R. The pre-war rule 
was that wagons received via one siding had, to 
leave by the same siding whether full or empty. 
This meant that wagons worked down from 
Jharia on the EK. I. R. to Burneo Siding with 
coal were sent out empty from the Works via 
Burnco Siding and had to be worked via Asansol 
and then again through Burnpur to feed col- 
lieries on the Asansol/Adra B. N. R. line and a 
minimum. loss of two wagon days per wagon oc- 
curred. In Apri) 41 it was decided that wagons 
received loaded via E. I. R. could be despatched 
loaded or empty via B. N. R. and this delay was 
stopped. 


PRICE AND PROFITS 


Question 29.—Free competition is not de- 
sirable. Fair minimum prices should, however, 
be fixed to allow the mining industry to be run on 
economic lines so that future development with 
a degree of certainty can be carried out. 


Question 30,-—Yes. 


Question 31,—Price fixation worked satisfac- 
torily during the war period and a similar type of 
machinery could be set up in the future to deal 
with prices. 


Question 32.--Prices should be on a sliding scale 
using Selected Grade Coal as the standard. 


Question 33.—It is doubtful if this can be 
calculated on a specific basis owing to the widely 
differing costs of mining in individual collieries. 


In regard to allocation of profit, apart from the 
higher cost of operating Quality coals, coal 
mines are a wasting asset and only a percentage 
of the total coal in a mine can be ultimately won. 


Question 34.—-Middlemen’s profit could be very 
much minimised if the consumers dealt with the 
Colliery Companies or Managing Agents direct. 


TAXATION 
Question 35.—-No comments. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COM. 
MERCIAL POLICTES 


Question 36.—No comments. 


Question 37.—No comments. 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE METAL. 
LURGICAL COAL 


Question 38.—The term “ metallurgical coal” 
is a loose one and must include coals which are 
directly required for metallurgical production 
whether such coals are coking coals or not. The 
term, however, is usually used to mean a coal 
which will produce a metallurgical coke and we 
would define such a coal as— 


“ A coal which, when subjected to destruc- 
tive distillation, yields a hard coke 
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preterably of low ash content, with 
a fine porous texture and sufficient me- 
chanical strength to resist abrasion or 
breakage in the course of the metallur- 
gical process in which it is used.” 


Question No, 39.—In 1938 we were using for 
coking purposes Jharia coals, Selected Grade! and 
GradeI —i.e., up to 15-00 per cent Ash at that 
time. At the present time we are using Jharia 
coals mixed with some Ramnagore with ash con- 
tentsaccording to the new grading as high as Grade 
I—t.¢., up to 20°00 per cent Ash—at Hirapur. 
At Kulti we are forced to use Grade If coal, 
with ash up to 24°00 per cent. 


There has been a steady deterioration in the 
ash content of the coal supplied for coking over 
the last 20 years. The figures for the average 
ash of the coal as charged to the eoke ovens at 
Hirapur Works will illustrate this. Against 
these figures are aiso shown the maximum aver- 
age ash of coal charged te ovens on any one 
day. 





—_—— =. 





setenmanl 
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Years Average Maximum average 

ash of ash of coal charged 

coal to ovens on anyone 

charged day during the year 
1936 14-53%, 15-70% 
1937 - 14-68% 17-80% 
1938 . 14-68%, 17 -60°%, 
1939 14-76% 17 60% 
1940, 14-22% 16-98%, 
94], 13-95%, 17 60% 
1942 14-36% 22 50% 
1943 15-06%, 19-70% 
1944 15 84% 23-70% 
1945 15-86% 28-20% 











Tt will be noted that the ash in the coal was 


markedly low during the period 1931/34 when 
trade was slack. 


The reason for the change is the relaxation in 
ash content allowed by the Coal Control Au- 
thorities during the war. This has had a most 





Average Maximum average AVerse effect on our oven plant generally and 
ash of ash of coal charged OM Oven and blast furnace operation, and we are 
Years coal to ovenson any one attaching a separate note dealing with this 
charged day during the year point. 
to ovens 
1923, 15-33% Question No. 40.—We give below statements 
1924 . 13-55% showing the receipts of coking and non-coking 
1925 13 -93% coal at our Hirapur and Kulti Works, and also 
1926, 12 ‘71% the quantities of coal which were used for coke 
ee : : : s 176) making or other purposes. At Hirapur coal which 
i999 |) 14.05% was not ued for making coke was used for boilers, 
1930 14-12% locos, and miscellaneous purposes. At Kulti coal 
1931 13 47% _ not used for coke making was used for foundry 
= i 18% 14 67%, purposes. It will be noted that during 1943 
1934 13 308) . 408 and 1944 certain tonnages of coal were despatched. 
1935; 14 2197 16 008 from Kulti to the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
Re stale ieee —-——-—-..__ On instructions from the Coal Controller. 
HIRAPUR (Rounp Tons) 
pen eS ee : Receipts Consumed 
Yoar ; oe : 
: Non- Total Yor For 
oven Coking Coke Boilers Total 
Making Locos, 
ete, 
. 635140 150 635290 | 707909 = 7264S 718373 
1936 ’ e . e . e e e e . 
651166 16575 = 687741. | 633385 =—s:13457 a8 42 
1937 * . * . * * e e . e e s ° 
574370 6940 © 681310 | 456323 = 19088 47841] 
1938 . * . e e e e e e a e ° 
501816 12788 514604 | 560684 22427 878121 
(O50-5.. 6). he a RR a 
791620 17118 808738] 770416 31952 802388 
1940. * * ° . ‘ . . 
794737 «27441 = 822178 | 801897 34644 86541 
CY a a a re 
724051 37207 «761258 | 737096 45002782008 
CC) a a ar ne 
618620 71748 «= 690868. | «587875 ~=— 89710677885 
1943 ae . . . * 7 i . . : 
. 674623 = 4587] 720394] 681088 80290761378 
1944. ry . ° . - - bs fn 
. 719987 48264 «767251 | 695986 = 63843 
1945 , ‘ . A = & « a e ° a 


ea 


Ce See 
ENE TO, ITT 














762329 
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KULTT (ROUND TONS). | 




















Receipts. Cotsumed, 
Years, ace aes ——_—_--- ee cr 
Coking Non- Total Coke | Foundries Boilers Total 
Coking Making Locos 
and 
Mis, 
936 . 369077 369077 345258 16144 17085 378487 
937 . ‘i 366083 “ 366083 330714 17283 23366 371363 
938 . . ‘ 354260 + 354260 260538 14282 26509 302329 
939 . . : . 337622 3480 341102 340389 {4112 33180 387681 
940 . . F . : 301206 835 302041 230702 15900 35430 282082 
941, . 2 . ‘ . . . " . . 365271 ie 365271 322268 9304 48043 379855 
942, . ‘ . . % 298496 8 298496 278802 10666 43360 332828 
1943, . 257733 7548 265317 1703380 11551 48693 [ 12044* 
‘| 280574 
O44. . . . . . . ° . 109337 11079 120416 $3029 13948 33655 Sf Fllige 
|, 1306382 
1945, 7 ‘ ‘i : . % 5 . 89519 11081 100600 40120 1828) 34924 93325 

















*Pespatehed to Tata Iron and Steel Cu. Ltd. on instructions ef Coa) Controller, 


Question No. 41.—We give below a statement 
showing the total coking coal received at 


Hirapur and Kulti Works, the quantities of this 
which were supplied from our own collieries, 
and the latter as a percentage of the former. 


COMBINED TOTAL TONNAGES OF COKING 


COAL RECEIVED AT’ HIRAPUR AND 
_ KULTI WORKS. 
(a) (A e 
Total Received (b) asa % of (a) 
Coking from 
Coal Owl 
received. Collieries, 
1936 1004217 14743 13 A approximates 
1937 {017249 LGE8S82 16% i, 
1938 928630 110398 1 347 . 
1939 839438 $5562 10% 95 
1940 1092826 1163879 10% 
1941 1160008 JH065 9% e 
1942 1022647 LLT6BS LLY, ‘ 
1948 876353 86064 — 99%/, ; 
1944 783860 174728 22%, ; 
1945 803506 229064 27% " 


eden 





‘A Statement showing the total raisings of. our 
own collieries is also given. Against this is 
shown what was despatched’ to the Hirapur and 
Kulti Works. The remamder was sold as sale , 
a substantial portion being used by our associated 
company. The steel Corporation of Bengal Ltd., 
for steel production, and also for gas producers of 





Messrs Burn and Co. Ltd., Howrah, 
. Sent to 
Rasings Works Sales 
wrd mines 
Uae il round tons). 
1936 271070 152125 120288 
19387 ‘270746 ISOLI6 93217 
19388 . 260488 131450 122781 
1939. : . 371867 121587 235259 
1940 . ‘ 412432 157348 246315 
1941, : F 428146 160842 257778 
1942, ‘ 347150 = 154869 «193761 
1943 31788y 121246 200250 
1944; . . 343015 208842 135916 
1945, ; : 355973 264477 89813 








Question No. 42.—Working on full capacity we 
estimate our coal requirements over the next 
five years as follows : 


For 


For Coke 


For “Total 
Making Foundries — Boiler Coal 
and 
Mise. 
ay r pone 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1946 1116000 18000 120000 1254000 
{947 1116000 18000 120000 =: 1254000 
1948 1880000 £8000 180000 2078000 
1949 1886000 ” 18000 180000 2078000 
£950 LSS0G00) LSO0G 186000 = 2078000 





“Diesen No 0. 43. = he total vente of coal re- 
quired could not be reduced by blending. At 
the present time we have no facilities for blending 
but the new coke oven plant which is now being 
constructed wil] provide for this. As regards 
washing, we bave no information as to ‘what 
success has been achieved with this in this country, 
and we are therefure unable to advise what 
saving, if any, could be. effected by adopting 
this process. 


Question No. 44.—We can only speak for the 
Hirapur and Kulti Works of this Company. At 
these Works, we believe that, with the reorgani.- 
sation now being effected, coal will be used in the 
most economical way possible. Wasteful rme- 
thods in foundry operation, such as mould and 
coke drying, are being climinated. Our Fuel 
Technologist, who is also in charge of fuel te- 
chnology for the Stcel Corporation of Bengal, 
is an expert, and fully in touch with what is 
being done at Works abroad. 


Question No, 45.—As India has very large de- 
posits of metalliferous ores, from which the metals 
can only be extracted most economically by the 
use of the best possible coke, and as reserves of 
coking coals are small, there is in our opinion a 
definite case for restricting the use of the so- 
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called metallurgical coals for metallurgical pur- 
poses only. 


Question No, 46.—Yes, but other industries and 
railways would also have to be looked after and 
the process of restriction might therefore have 
to be gradual. 


Question No, 47.—The restriction would have to 
be the result of legislation but we are not able to 
suggest how this should be enforced at present. 


Question No. 48,—With [ron and Steel Works 
now operating and the possibility of further 
extension contemplated in Post-war Schemes, it is 
doubtful if such a situation would arise in any 
major degree, but if it did then presumably the 
consumers would be expected to pay a higher 
cost. 


Question No. 49.—Tf mining and correct distri- 
bution are adequately controlled under present 
legislation State ownership and control need 
not be necessary. 


IV—CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE 
STEAM ‘COAL 


Question No 50.—Coal 
exceeding 10 per cent. 


having an ash content 





Question 51.—It is just as not important that 
steam coal should be classified as it is for coal 
to be classified for metallurgical purposes. ~ High 
grade steam coal has been used in the past 
where low grade coal might have been used to 
advatnage—i.e. Rallways. 


Question No. 52.—It must always be borne in 
mind that the resources of high grade steam coal 
in this country are strictly iimited and conserva- 
tion is therefore very necessary. 


Question No. 53—See Answer to Question 49. 
V.—CONSERVATION GENERALLY 


Question No. 54.—Where systematic depillaring 
is being carried out 70% to 75% and with sand 
stowing 85% to 95% of coal is extracted. There 
has been a decided improvement in recent years 
owing to regulations having been drawn up to 
govern sizes of pillars, galleries, etc., in the first 
working and in most collieries more systematic 
mining is now being carried out. 


Question No. 55.—The existing regulations are 
adequate for securing the maximum extraction of 
coal, 


Question No. 56.—There should be no rotation 
of working. Rotation should be left to the deci 
sion of the Management., 


Question No. 57.—Stowing should be definitely 
enforced for conservation purposes for all coal of 
& commercial value tothe country. The cost 

sl. culd be keine by a Cess on the Mining Industry 


Question No, 55,—Government should undertake 
the delivery of sand for stowing purposes, and 
should acquire sand rights. Only collieries 
situated conveniently near sand supplies have been 
able to resort to sand stowing. There are many 
collieries, however, situated at distances away 


from the source of supply where it is necessary 
for safety and conservation to sand stowing but 
cannot do so owing to the high cost of transprta- 
tion for each individual colliery. By Government 
undertaking the delivery of sand all collieries will 
have equal facilities. 


Government should be able to take over the 
existing sand arrangements at a valuation figure 
and incorporate these present scheme into a 
scheme for the delivery of sand to all collieries. 
The same reasoning applies to the sand rights. 


Question No. 59.—Lessors should be made to 
share in the cost of stowing whether it be from a 
safety or conservation point of view. Their share 
should be a part of the cess levied. 


Question No. 60.—No. 
Question No, 61.—Not to our knowledge. 


Question No. 62.—It is most desirable that the 
installing of a Central Power Station burning a low 
grade coal should be seriously considered. There 
would be @ considerable saving of boiler consump- 
tion at each individual colliery. 


Question No. 63,--The present method of pro- 
ducing soft coke by burning in heap is wasteful 
in fuel and all bye-products are lost. It is 
an uneconomical way of using the country’s 
resources and should be prohibited. 


Question No. 64.—The use of crude tar for fuel 
and other purposes, whereby the valuable dis- 
tillation products of tar are lost, cannot be justified 
if there is a demand for the development of these 
products eg. for the production of dyes. This 
would also apply to the use of crude or merely 
dehydrated tar for road work. 


VI.—MINING LEASES & FRAGMENTATION 


Question No. 65.—-No comments. 


Question No. 66.--All leases should contain the 
right for Instroke and Outstroke workings so that 
coal valuable to the country would be available. 


Question No, 67,—No comments. 


Question No. 68.—Government should take 
power to fix standard or maximum rates of 
royalty. 

Question No. 69.—1. Joint Family System. 

2. Disintegration of inherited property. 
3. Mortgage. 

Question No. 70.—Vhe existence of uneconomic 
colliery holdings is undesirable in the national 
interest. By having such holdings valuable coal 


may be lost for ever to the country by unsystema- 
tically working the holdings in the first place. 


Question No. 77.--Voluntary schemes of amal-_ 
gamation are suggested but if this is found to be 
unsatisfactory legislation should be passed to 
enforce amalgamation. , 


Vis.—OPENING OF NEW COALFIELDS 
Question No. 72.,—No comments. 
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VI. ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Quesiton No. 73.—Should be under Central 
Government. 


Question No. 74.—A Statutory Authority might 
be appointed to deal with these matters. 


Question No. 75.—Regarding health and sanita- 
tion the two Mines Boards cf Health operating in 
Raniganj and Jharia Coalfields have done excellent 
service. It is too early yet to give any views 
regarding the present new Welfare Schemes as 
welfare is only in its infancy. 

Coal for Making Blast Furnace Coke— 
(Referred to in reply to Q. 39) 


The term “ metallurgical coal” is now being 
frequently used. It is usually intended to refer 
to coal suitable for making “ metallurgical coke ” 
for use in blast furnaces making pig iron, and this 


note deals with this aspect only “ coke for Indian 
blast furnaces ”’. 


A good coke for Indian blast furnaces must 
possess the following properties :— 


1. Mechanical strength to resist crushing. 
2. Hardness to resist abrasion. 
3. A high proportion of fixed carbon. 


4. High porosity to facilitates blast penetra- 
tion. 


5. Preferably an ash with a low fusion | point. 


6. Low impurities such as sulphur and phos- 
phorus which are harmful in iron and 
steel. 


The properties given above are in their order of 
essentiality to meet the requirements of Indian 
blast furnaces and, whilst the first four points 
are necessarily inter-related, nevertheless the 
degree to which any one of them increases: or 
decreases must be regarded as an indication of 
suitability or unsuitability of the coke concerned 
for blast furnace use. 


These points concern the practicability of 
operating a coke blast furnace and the cost of 


doing so eccnomically. But another matter. 


This aspect of the question is one of which for 
too little is heard, and the tendency is to forget it 
and to consider only what properties the Blast 
Furnaceman wents his coke to have. This was 
possible in the days of old, wide, short, slow- 
coking ovens, taking probably 40 hours or more 
to coke, and with fire-brick walls. The modern 
coke oven is entirely different. It consists of 
silica walls, carried at a high temperature and 
subject to viclent thermal shock every time a 
charge of coal is put in. ‘The coking operation is 
speeded up and the capacity increased by the 
oven being much narrower, longer, and ‘taller 
than the old oven. Heating has to be finely con- 
trolled and, above all, coa! quality must be con- 
trolled to ensure that the coal charged is of such a 
nature that it will coke into a coherent moss 
which can be pushed cleanly from the oven. 
Unless, therefore, India can be assured of supplies 
of coal to satisfy this requirement, India will not 
be able to use modern coke ovens, and it is essen- 
tial that these should be used for economical 
exploitation of the country’s ore resources, 

A coal to make a coke to meet Blast Furnace 
requirements as outlined and to meet the operat. 
ing requirements of modern coke ovens must 
possess the following qualities :-— 


(1) It must not swell to any marked extent 
when being coked. 


(2) Tt must form a hard, coherent mass of coke 
and have a porous texture. 


(1) As regards swelling properties of the usual 
Indian coking coals, we have found that the effect 
of this can be controlled by suitable mixing, and 


careful blending should provide necessary control 
in the future, 


(2) In regard to coking, or coking properties 
of coals, the matter is far more serious. These 
properties are indicated by a “ coking index ” the 
higher the coking property, the higher the index 
figure. In English practice coking indices run ab. 
out 16 to 18. In India 15 is a good figure, and many 
coals run 12 to 14 Pre-war it was usually possible 
torunona fairly steady coking index of about 
14. It is, however, very definite tha 


in ash. cokine nronerties af a anal 
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contrary to the gcneral impression, it is as essen- 
tiel to keep ash ~ content down for the proper 
operation of coke ovens as for the economical 
operation of blest fumeaces. The answer to 

question 39 shows the increase in average ash of 
coal charge to ovens and also the maximum ash 
in coal charged on any one day. Serious 
damage was done to the Hirapur ovens in 1944 
and 1945. Tn i948 a total of 189 ovens received 
repairs, including 80 ovens which were given very 
extensive repairs to carry aye through the next 
few years. Yet in 1944 22) ovens were repaired 
and 348 in 1945. The ee ges of silica used on 
running repairs only on these batteries were : 





Wat 5 tons 
1942 143 tons 
1943 234 tons 
1944 : 241 tons 
{945 280 tons 


The “stickers ’? caused on the ovens were the 
result of irregularity iu quality. When quality 
of coal supplies is questioned, the argument 
frequently put forward by a supplier is that the 
* average over the month ” is satisfactory. This 
cannot be accepted. Both coke oven and blast, 
furnace plants depend for their safe and economical 
operation on regularity of quality of input at all 
times. The irregularity of quality of coal going 
into the ovens is illustrated by the print attached 
“ Variation in V. M. (Volatile Matter) of coal from 
Charging Cer”. The figures cover a special test 
period in November 1944, but are typical of today 
also. The sheets showing variation in ash of 
coke to the furnaces clerarly indicate how coz 
ash also varies. 


We are at present commencing the construction 
of a new coke plant at Hirapur. Reporting on 
the plant which this will replace, and on the neces- 
sity for an improvement in coal quality for the 
new plant, we cannot do better than quote the 
report of the Director of Mossrs. Simon Carves 
Ltd., who are the desisaers and constructional 
engineers of this project. 


“ One of the reasons for the poor condition 
of the oven walls in the old plant is inferivz coal, 
the use of which has caused the flue bricks on 
the ram side in severe! ovens to be pushed in. 


“The first new battery will not be in pro- 
cucu (based on present: Indications) for about 
23 years and it will be necessary for batteries 
1 and 2 to remain serviceable for probably 
Jonger. ‘To enable this to be done.. 
Kh DRANG ESA VAOLONE attempt must be 
made to improve the quality of the coking coal 
now being used. If thes is not achieved, “L can 
hold out littic hope that these batteries will 
remain at work until the new battery is in pro- 
GUCHOR a nssm et an kin Goss eh es gee 
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“ Tn my report on Kulti [ have made reference 
to the poor quality of the coal charged to the 
ovens and its effect on their probable life. The 
situation at Hirapur is precisely similar, but the 
effects will be more far reaching. I wish 


make it unmistakeably cloar that unles there 
is an immediate and substantial improvemsent in 
coal quality, particulwely in respect of ash con- 
tent sud coking proporties-— 

(4) The possibility of coping the old ovens 
1a work until the new plot is ready is extremely 
remote. 

(6) We cannot advises you to tyke the risk of 
charging the coal ta the now ovens. 


“In these chcumstances T suggest you ap- 
proach the appropriate authorities, or take such 
other steps as you may consider effective in 
improving the quality of your coking coals.” 


Blast Furnace Coke— 


The properties of Blast Furnace Coke are given 
above. 


(1) Mechanical Strength—Tndian, blast furnaces 
generally are large units, designed for high pro- 
duction. The coke therefore has to carry the very 
heavy weight of the column of raw materisls and 
mechanical strength is essential. A weak coke 
will break up and large furnaces will not operate 
satisfactorily with it. 


(2) Hardness to resist ubrasion—Unleas a coke 
has this property the sbrasive action as it works 
down a blast furance causes a great deal of breeze 
bo _be formed. This impedes the passage of gases 
in the furnace and causes irregular working and 
waste. 


(3) High Fixed Carbon —As the operation of the 
blast furnace depends on the rate at which it can 
bin carbon it follows that, other things being 
equal, the higher the percentage of carbon in the 
coke, the better—-7.e. the lower the ash, the better. 


(4) High Porosity—lIt is necessary that coke, in 
addition to beng strong, should also be porous, 
so as to allow the maximum penetration of blast 
and gases to ensure combustion. 


In Indian practice it is confirmed that high ash 
has an advance effect on all the above four requi- 
site properties, Tt is sometimes stated that the 
high ash of Indian ccals makes a strony coke, 
suitable for Blast Furnace work. This is in- 
correct. It is definite that a high ash coal results 
in a coke with less resistance to abrasion and 
therefore less suitability for Blast Furnace work. 


As regards ash fusion point and low sulphur 
and phosphorus, Indian coals are satisfactory, 
except that it is not possible to make irons with 
phosphorus below about 25% using coke made 
from Jharia coals. 


The necessity for regularity in content in a furnace 
coke is obvious. This implies regularity in ash 
content. Tne coals which have been supplied 
under the Coal Contre! and more particularly 
since the Grading was revised, have varied 
widely. 'To investigate conditions obtaining after 
this was introduced, spe ial sampling was under- 
taken every hour over a period in November 
1944, Prints of the results obtained are attached 
and indicate the extent to which variations 
cecurred and have continued to the present 
time. Much of this variation in quality could 
to be avoided by careful picking at collieries, 
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Wagons arrive containing large lumps of stone 
and shale which can only be left indeliberately, 


The effect on furnace operation of high 
ash coke is given below. The period October 
and November 1943 is compared with November 
1944, the month during which special attention 
was given to sampling as shown by the charts 
referred to above. 


Average per day 

for period good 

coke ~ Oct. & 
Nov, 1943 


Average per day 

for pericd bad 

coke—- November 
1944, 


ASH 21+70% ASH 23-60% 


rf re ee i a 














Iron produced 1490 tons 1332 tons 
Coke per ton iron 2167 Ibs. 2341 Ibs. 
% Ash in coke 21+ 70% 23° 60%, 
(max.up to 
26-20%) 
Limestone per ton iron . 760 Ibs. 850 Ibs. 
Slag per ton iron . 1026 Ibs, 1096 Ibs. 





The reduction in iron production was 10-07%; 
equivalent to 57,670 tons per year. 


_ The increase in coke consumption assum- 
ing average output of iron was 80%, equivalent 
to 41,973 tons per year. 


_ The increase in limestone consumption assum- 
ing average output of iron was 11.8%, equiva- 
jent to 21,900 tons per year. 


In addition to loss of production, the physi- 
cal properties of high ash coke cause serious 
operational troubles, resulting in fluctuating quali- 
ty of iron, a large proportion of which did not 
conform to the required specification for steel 
making. 


Production of Basic Iron for Steelmaking— 


Tron for Basic Steelmaking should contain 
below 1:0% Silicon. Due to the poor quality of 
coal our Blast Furnaces have not been able 
to keep down to that figure and latitude has 
been allowed up to 1:50% Silicon. Even on 
this basis the following figures will illustrate the 
difference over two periods when the coke ash 
was 23°00% compared with 20°50%. 





With coke ash With cock ash 
20°50% 23°60% 
Percentage of Metal to 
Steel Works above 1:50% 
Silicon. 72%, 84-65% 


This note makes it clear that for India to 
exploit satisfactorily her iron ore reserves it 
is essential that the best quality coking coals 
must be used. As reserves of coking coal are 
meagre any use of coking coal for purposes 
other than coke making must be regarded as 
prejudicial to the development of the metallur- 
gical industry. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF MESSRS. H.V. PEEL- 
ING, A.G. MACKAY AND W. WALLACE RE- 
PRESENTING THE INDIAN IRON & STEEL 
CO., LTD. 


Question.-_ From the point of view of steel 
works, what are your views about the stoppage 
of export of metallurgical coal? 


Answer. The interests of the steel compa- 
nies should not precede international interests, 
if it is possible to prohibit export of coal with- 
out international repercussions it should be done. 
But knowing that the reserves of metallur- 
gical coal are limited, there is obviously a case 
for conservation. 


Question.— Is the present method of coal 
grading satisfactory, and should it be adopted 
in respect of coal for internal consumptions? 


Answer.— We have no objection to the me- 
thod of grading adopted at present. We are 
in favour of compulsory grading of coal for the 
internal market. I think all uses of raw mate- 
rials should be controlled as national assets, 
particularly so in the case of a rapidly dwind- 
ling asset such as coal. 


Question.— If your suggestions for ensuring 
regularity of supply of coal to iron & steel works 
are adopted, it will involve considerable expendi- 
ture and an eventual increase in railway freights 
What would be your views on this ? 


Answer.— The industry as a whole would 
have to meet any increase in freights that is 
conducive to greater efficiency. If traffic increas- 
es a8.a result of efficiency, freights could ultimate- 
ly be reduced. 


Question..- You have suggested that Sunday 
loading at collieries should definitely be abolish- 
ed. Will not the stoppage for one day compli- 
cate traffic movements? 


Answer.— The majority of consuming inter- 
ests work 6 days in the week. From the point 
of view of consumers like the steel works who 
work all the seven days in the week, it would 
be preferable to have loadings during seven 
days, but from the collieries point of view, 6 
day loading would be desirable. 


Question.— What do you consider as a fairly 
large tonnage to qualify a colliery to have a 
weigh-bridge? 


Answer.—~ I should think about 14 to 20 
thousand tons a month would be a reasonable 
tonnage. In our opinion it is practicable to 
group small collieries together and provide a 
common, siding for them. This should meet the 
attitude of railways that they should be assured 
of a certain offtake every day. 


Question.— In view of the large quantity of 
coal you consume, have you any intention cf 
developing research in connection with the utili- 
sation of your own coals? 


Answer.— We started a Fuel Technology De. 
partment in 1939. We intend converting the Fuel 
Technology Department into a Fuel Research 
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Department within the next two years. We 
have done a great deal of experimental work 
on the mixing of coal. The results could not 
be applied as a commercial proposition with- 
out a large blending plant. We have heard 
about recent developments in other countries re- 
garding the utilisation of high ash coal in a newly 
designed type of coke ovens, but have no details. 
We agree that it is extremely desirable that the 
steel works should devote considerable atten- 
tion in future to research on the use of various 
types of coal available. 


Question.—Are you developing your col- 
lieries to meet your full requirements? 


Answer.—We have developed the collier. 
ies to the maximum possible extent. We pro- 
pose maintaining our output by means of me- 
chanisation. 


Question—Is a close alliance between units 
of coal production and consuming interests a 
healthy factor from the point of view of the 
industry as a whole? 


Answer.—I would say that it is, provided 
it does not tend towards monopolistic practices. 
There can be no objection to large consumers 
of coal owning their own collieries provided 
they use the coal for their own purposes. 


Question.—Suggestions have been made>.to 
us, in connection with the Railways vis-a-vis their 
collieries, that these collieries should be 
restricted in their output to provide the railways 
with only a small percentage of their require- 
ments, the rest of their requirements being met 
from the market. What would be your com: 
ment on similar suggestions in regard to the 
coal requirements of the steel works? 


Answer,-I_ think it is desirable that a 
portion of the requirements should be got from 
the market collieries. As a corollary any big 
consuming interests owning coal properties 
for supplying their needs should not be allowed 
to dispose of their coal for other purposes. 
I agree that both these necessitate a measure 
of contro! over coal distribution. 


Question.—You appreciate that conservation 
of coal may demand very drastic curtailment of 
output and possibly payment of recurring com- 
pensation to the present colliery operators. 
Government may consider that payment of such 
recurring compensation is unsatisfactory, and 
that it is better to take over the coal mines, 
Would you agree to such action? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Would you have any objection 
if all the steel companies were made to put 
their collieries in a pool? 


Answer— If all collieries producing me- 
tallurgical coal are pooled, I should have n 
objection. 


Question.—It has been suggested to us that 
if any curtailment of production of metallurgical 
coal is given effect to it should start first with 
the collieries owned by the steel companies 
and not with the general market collieries, 


Have you any comments on the suggestion, 
as this step would be essentially in the interests 
of the steel industry? 


Answer.—I do not see the justification for this 
step. 


Question.— Assuming that national interests 
demand the conservation of metallurgical coal 
and no other way is found except to pool all the 
coal properties bearing metallurgical coal, do you 
think there would be a case for compensation to 
the steel companies on the same level as private 
companies, particularly when the pool system is 
primarily for the benefit of the steel producers? 


Answers.—I would say that there is a case for 
compensation. 


Question.—Is there to-day a genoral disinali- 
nation of the individual mine worker to do more 
than his particular spot of work? And have you 
any ideas on wages? 


Answer.—Labour is not cutting the same 
amount of coal to-day. But I do not agree with 
those who say that this loss of output has anything 
to do with his general physique or malnutrition. 
Talking of the workers of my own collieries, since 
we started supplying rations at cheap rates, the 
health of the miner has considerably improved. 
Any future increase in wages should be linked 
up with production. 


Question.— Would you be inclined to consider 
the fixation of a minimum wage, not in terms of 
cash payment, but in terms of the actual needs of 
the labourer, and made applicable to all coalfields? 


Answer.—I see no reason why there should 
not be a minimum wage. I think it is practicable 
to have uniformity in rates of wages throughout 
the coalfields, 


Question.—You have stated that, if there is 
control over the prices of coal supplied to railways 
and steel companies, it would ensure stability 
in prices. Your sister company is of the view 
that control of prices of these two consumers only 
will lead to confusion and increase the instability 
of the industry. Do you agree? 


Answer.—On reconsideration, I agree that there 
should be all-round control. 


Question.—Is it your suggestion that coke-ovens 
are affected if the ash content in coal varies, say, 
from 12 to 18% and this will give more trouble 
than if you were supplied uniformly with coal of 
an ash content of 20%? 


Answer.—You get more trouble with the 
varying ash content from 12 to 18% than with a 
regular ash content of 16%. 


Question —What do you reckon as the dead- 
line for ash in your coke ovens, .¢., the maximum 
ash on which the coke ovens will work efficiently 
giving the maximum production? 


Answer.—l6% ash in the coal definitely. If 
the ash content increases to 18%, it will affect the 
walls of the coke ovens and is bound to affect blast 
furnace operation. I consider that the high ash 
content of coke in 1944 was responsible for a 
reduction in iron production by 10%. One of 
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the big troubles about Indian coke is that its po- 
rosity is somewhere about 33% whereas in the case 
of British and American coke the average porosity 
is in the region of 47 to 50%. 


Question.—We find that your collieries have not 
been able to supply more than on an average 15% 
of your requirements in pre-war years. What was 
the reason for your not consuming the entire out- 
put of your collieries in your own works? 


Answer.—We had heavy commitments by way 
of long term contracts. Our present policy is 
to use the whole of our output for our own use. 
This is a firm policy, and when controls over dis- 
tribution ate removed, we will give effect to that 
polity. 


Question.—Have you bought any coke from 
outside? 

Answer.—~-Not for a long time, but recently we 
have bought 10,000 tons of coke. As far as possi- 
ble iron producing concerns must be self-sufficient 
in ¢he supply of their coke to enable them to have 
integrated plant. We are rather short of our 
requirements at the moment. 


Question.—Should an attempt be made to set 
up independent units of coke ovens to meet mis- 
collaneous demands for hard coke, or should the 
steel works be asked to increase their coke oven 
batteries te meet these demands, in the interests 
of economy? 


Answer.—In my opinion it is not advisable that 
the iron and steel companies should produce coke 
for purposes other than for iron works. 


Question.—What seams would you recommend. 
for conservation for metallurgical purposes? 


Answer.—18, 17, 15, 14, 14A, certain portions 
of 13 and 12 and small portions of 11 and 10 seams. 
T do not think that the other coals which, by 
washing, could be used as a blend need be con- 
served, unless it is absolutely necessary. 


Question.—Is there any case for conservation of 
high grade steam coals such as Poniati and Dis- 
hergarh? 


Answer.—Yes, there is. 


Question.—Would you agree with me that much 
research has not been done on the quality of the 
iron ore which is used in your blast furnances? 


Answer.—tI think so. 


Question.—Is it desirable to start some investi- 
gation side by side with investigation into the 
physical and chemical properties of coal, into the 
types of iron ore which is used for smelting? 


Answer.—I do not think there is any necessity 
for investigation into the quality of iron ore. Ore 
cannot be changed, and we have to smelt it to 
suit us. But I do agree that the chemical nature 
of the coal as well as the physical nature of the 
coke are worth investigating. 


89. WrirrrNn REPLY SENT IN BY THE STEEL 
CoRPORATION OF BENGAL LTD, 


With regard to Question No. 1, we submit the 
following answer, which we think, covers the 
points in question 1.2. 


(1) What is your definition of metallurgical coal 
suitable for your requirements. Please 
give the properties, characteristics and 
composition of such coal. 


In our case, the coals concerned are Gas Pro- 
ducer coals. 


Gas Propucer Coat 


The main item to be considered in specifyin 
a good Producer Coal is the properties of the coa 
substance and secondly, the properties of the 
independent variables such as size, fusion, tem- 
perature of the ash, friability and sulphur content 
etc. It is apparent that many coals could be 
grouped as suitable accordingly to analysis, but 
quite unsuitable because insufficient consideration 
has been given to the above variables, which can 
be of such importance as to make a coal useless for 
Gas Producer operation, though otherwise quite 
suitable as regards coal substance. | 


The best coal for producer operation are those 
of low coking power which are sufficiently hard 
not»to break down in the Fuel-bed and therefore, 
the limitation of coking power is of particular 
importance. 


The sizing of coal used for Producer operation 
is aiso very important and should be as uniform 
size, whether peas, singles or doubles and should 
contain as low a percentage of fines as possible. 
Irregular sizing results in bad distribution of the 
air steam blast through the fire-bed, which adver- 
sely affects the quality and rates of gas production 
and producer operation generally. 


Typical Producer Coal 
Moisture A.D. Coal . —1'0 —I1°5 % 
Fixed Carbon . —61'0 —62°0% 
Volatile . —28 —34 
Ash : 40 —50% 
Sulphur ; —1°0 or less 
Coking Index . . —4 —12 
Fusion point of ash . —1350 —1400°C 


Sizing between 1” & 2” or 4” to 1” (screened) 
minimum of fines. 


Few, if any of the known Indian coals come into 
the above category, particularly as the ash content 
is generally so high. Probably, the best gas pro- 
ducer coals so far as Indian collieries are concerned, 
are those coals with low coking and non-swelling 
index, mined in Dishergarh and Raniganj fields. 


Grapine & Exports 


Reference to part 2 item (7)—any attempt at 
regrading of coal seams with a view to giving 
consumers a reasonably reliable and close indi- 
cation to the nature of the coal, would be a defi- 
nite advantage to industry when assessing the 
value of coals for the different industrial purposes. 
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If the grading of the seams is to produce data 
on which the value of coals can be classified into 
different groups, grading of sections of seams 
should be continued. 


We think the above grading of coal seams is 
generally based on the volatile, ash content, and 
coking index of the coal and it is suggested that 
apart from these factors, further efforts should 
be made to give consumers a size grade classifica- 
tion too, even if this entails screening or crushing. 
Uniformity of size is a very important factor on 
which the efficiency of burning coal depends, and, 
in India the collieries have given far too little 
consideration to this point. 


Part 2, item 8 —Grapine & Exports— 


Coal grading for internal use is very desirable 
and should be compulsory for all collierie.. 


Part 8 .—Miscellaneous— 


(a) In view of the necessity for conserving cok- 
ing coals, has consideration been given to 
experimental plant to investigate the posi- 
tion so far as coal blending is concerned, to 
obtain data for the reference of metallur- 
gical coke producers. 


(6) Has any investigation been made regarding 
the gasification of gas coals in gas pro- 
ducers and the classification of such coals, 
most adaptable tot he different types of 
gas producer plant. Consideration should be 
given to the relationship between coals 


with varying characteristics, most of which 
contain a high percentage of ash of varying 
ash fusion points and comparing the per- 
formance of the coals under gas producing 
conditions, with regard to the respective 
producer dimensions, design and available 
grate areas, which is conductive to the 
most regular gasification rates. 


Part 8 Question 35— 

This is a very important question so far as we 
are concerned and though we are not in a position 
to answer the first part of it, we should emphasise 
the very important significance to the Iron & 
Steel Industry of any method of lowering the ash 
content of Indian coals for metallurgical purposes. 


Unfortunately, such limited experiments on a 
laboratory scale as we have made, lead us to doubt 
whether any economic method of washing could 
be devised for the particular coals in question 
and this has been confirmed by workers in our- 
Associated Company. 


The high specific gravity of the coal, the inti- 
mate dissemination of the ash throughout the 
mass and its variation in different size fractions 
make the problem one of great technical difficulty. 


We should be glad to learn therefore of any 
success which may have been achieved in this 
direction on a practical scale. 


The cleaning of coal would be one of the most 
important problems from our point of view for 
consideration by the proposed Fuel Research 
Institute. 
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90. ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. W. U. WHITE REPRESENTING THE 


AHMEDABAD 


ELECTRICITY 00., LTD., RECORDED AT BOMBAY ON THE 17TH OF JULY 1046. 





Question.—Oould you please tell us about your 
projected developments, expansions ? 


Answer.—At tha present time we ara using 
about 11500 tons of coal per month and with Pre- 
jected developments, which are well in hand, 
and provided the textile industry maintains its 
demand, T shall require 12,850 tons per menth 
from January 1947; from October 1947 [ would 
need 15,100 tons per month ; and in 195] I shall 
require 20,200 tons a month. At the present time 
I have a power station which I am extending ; 
plant is arriving and will be in commission at the 
end of this year or early next year, I have had 
applications for power from mills who have al- 
teady purchased the necessary electrical plant. 
Our present installed capacity ia 30,000 KW, ; 
by 1951 it will be 97,500 KW. 

Question,—Raughly could you tell us how many 
lbs. of coal are needed per ‘kilowatt hour ? 


Answer.—tIn January 1946 I burnt 11,300 tons 
of coal which represented 2°33 Ibs. per kwh, 
which is very high. In 1938 with coal from the 
same collieries I was burning 1°9 ibs. per kwh. 
The reason for the increased consumption, is the 
receipt of rubbish instead of good quality coal ; 
the presence of a large percentage of dust, and 
the coal being entirely unsuitable for the work 
which it is expected to do. The ash content in 
1938 was 19 per cent, ; now it is nearer 23 or 24 
per cent. The calorific value was 11,000 B. T. Us. 
in 1938 but now it is 9,600 B. T. Us.. per ib. My 
load factor in the pe station is 66°7 per cent. 
in 1946—in 1938 it was 50 per cept. — 


We get our coal from Jhagrakhand and (hivi. 
miri collieries in C. I. and Datla, and to a certain 
sxtent Chandametta, from ©. P. all slack coal. 
The coal delivered comprises lumps about 2” 
aquere mixed with 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
dust. The dust falls through the grates and eon- 
sequently mingles with the ash and is never 
burnt. The ash content is so high that much 
of the carbon is also lost, being enveloped in lumps 
of fused ash. When burning 420 tons a day in 
my furnace, we viten get 220 tan residue. 
This is made up of true ash, earhon, enveloped in 
the ash, and ust which has fallen through the 
grate. Ia view of these complications waste 
is heavy. 


Questian—Do you consider 1-9 Ibs. per kwh. 
good performance ? : 
Answer.—This is reasonable for the class of 
coal we are using. I can do better than that if T 
ean get the coal in better condition. I want to 
get my eoal screened to take out the dust and the 
big lumps. If this is done, I can scive 18 per cent. 
on what I am burning now. We have a woell. 
equipped Laboratory at the Power Station, where 
samples from every wagon of coal are tested. 
Also samples from every wagon of coal are al. 
ternatively tested by Messrs. Hughes and Davies, 
Bombay. Gur tariffs are based.on such tests. 


@ueation.—You will then ba quita content if 
you were to revert to C. I, and ©, P, coals ag 
Aupplied in prewar years ? 


Answer.—Yea, if they are screened. I want 
coal that is nat greater than 3/4” in size and not 
smauier than 1/8”. If yoy can give me such peal. 
{can ont dewn my consumption by 20 per cent. 


Quegtian.—Iy designing your boilers for the use 
of inferior grade coal from the C, I. and C, P, 
you very correctly anticipated the need for con- 
serving better clasa coals, That suggests that an 
effort should be made to regulate the use of coal— 
different types of coal for specific purposes. 
Do yoy think from your large experience as user 


of coal that this syggastion is worth following 
up ? 


Answer.—Yes, it must be given serious consi- 
deration and the coal users should have their 
plants designed to use goal from the nearest 
source. 


Question.—During war-tjme there has been gome 
sort of 4 rough and ready method of zoning as 
well gs controlled regulation of yse, and from, the 
figures you have stated, you haye syffered consi- 
derably. So there must have been something 
wrong somewhere ? 


Answer.—Yes. In 1038 I was paying for my 
coal Rs. 13 per ton, whereas I am paying now 
Ra. 26 per ton, but the coal is at least 10 per gent. 


inferior to what it was previously. 


Question.—But, apart from the price, the quali- 
ty of coal which is being sent to you is not quite 
what you want. It bas deteriorated since 1938 ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—This is a result, not a direct result 
but a consequence, of the distribution. ‘You 
have the right to get the coal you require, What 
is the remedy you suggest for this? 


Answer.—All I ask is that this coal should be 
screened. 


Question. am asking you from the gontroll- 
ing angle. In what way can we secyre to you 
the coal you want ? 


Answer.—lf you send me coal from the same 
collieries from which I am getting it now, and if 
that coal ig screened, that is all I am asking, and 
that will cover my requirements. 


Question.—Does a solution of the present diff. 
culties lie in setting up a Central Marketing Agen- 
cy entrusted not only with the job of regulating 
the use of cgal, that is a special kind of coal used 
for a specific purpose, but also seeing that the 
consumers at the varjous. centres are proyided 
with the type of coal which they should use, 


Answer.—I am in favour of setting up a Coal 
Board or Committee, but not of a Selling Agency. 
I feel myself that unless the Selling Agency is 
in touch with the consumer of coal, knows what 
he wants and what he should consume, and where 
the wastage lies, it will never be a success. Coa] 
is a peculiar commodity ; only by experience can 
one find out where the coal suitable for one’s 
job is available. You should leave it to the con- 
sumer to got his supply through his normal 
channels, But, if you create a Central Com- 
mittee which can classify coal, and say what is 
exactly available in the different parts of the 
country, then consumers can buy what is most 
suitable for the plant they are going to operate. 


Question.—What do you think is an economic 
price for coal delivered to you? 


Answer.—I consider that coal of calorific value 
not less than 10,500 B. T. Us. per Ib. should not 
be greater than about Rs. 18 per ton delivered 
in my power station. 


Question In regard to the installed capacity 
what proportion of the supply goes to textile 
mnills ? 


Answer.—80 per cent. 


Question.—With the additional 30,000 KW. put 
in during 1947 ? 


Answer.—About 70 per cent. and probably 
10 per cent. to Bombay Government. 


Question.—By the time your expansion is com- 
pleted in 1951, you will have sufficient power to 
meet all the demands of the Ahmedabad Mill 


area ? 


Answer.—As far as I can see, we can just do 
it. If more power is needed, we may have to 
instal another power station. I believe Govern- 
ment is thinking of shifting some of the mills from 
Ahmedabad. 


Question.—Is it a fact that the cost of generating 
electricity by individual mills is lower than the 
cost which they may have to pay to you if they 
take a connection ? 


Answer.—They may say so. If a mill installs 
its own prime mover, usually no stand by plant 
is provided. Therefore, when the prime mover 
has to be shut down for repairs, the whole industry 
has to be closed down. 


The most efficient way of electrifying an in- 
dustry is driving it by purchased power. The 
Power Stations get their coal delivered straight 
from the coalfields to the boilers, and surplus 
coal, if any, is stocked, mostly by machinery, 
whereas mills get their coal sent to the nearest 
railway station from whence it is transported. 
to the mill by lorry, @ costly and inefficient 
method of handling coal. 
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Question._Today the textile mills are taking, 
about 52,000 tons of coal a month. Of course, 
they are your potential customers when you de- 
velop your power. You are supplying 80 per 
cent. of power, out of the 30,000 KW., to the 
Ahmedabad mills. This would represent, ac- 
cording to your figures, about 9,000 tons of coal 
a month. Would that mean only one-sixth of 
the Ahmedabad textile mills are served by your 
station ? 


Answer.—No. The proportion is about one- 
third, and by the end of next year I wiil be able 
to supply up to 60 per cent. of their requirements. 


Please remember that the mills, when fully 
electrified, would require about 13,000 tons of 
coal per month for producing process steam. 


Question.—Could you tell us briefly what are 
the special adaptations which have been made 
by you in the new boilers ? 


Answer.—Proper control of the draught, of 
fire in the furnace and of temperature of the flue, 
water and steam. That is the secret of success. 


Question.—In your experience from the C. P. 
and C. I. coals, of course, subject to their being 
properly screened, which do you consider the most 
suitable coalfield ? 


Answer.—In the ©. P. Datla, and in C. I. 
Jhagrakhand. Chirimiri too is a good coal, 


Question.—Has the quality of the Datla coal 
also: deteriorated during the war ? 


Answer.—All coals, including Datla, have de- 
teriorated. To improve the quality of coal no- 
body should be allowed to mine coal and des- 
patch it unless it is up to a prescribed standard. 
T have personal experience of coalfields in Bengal. 
Many collieries were bringing up all kinds of coal 
and selling them in the market—anything black 
passed as coal. 


91. ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. W. IT. LAVERY 
OF THE MADRAS ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CO., MADRAS. 


The present coal consumption of the M. E. 8. C. 
was approximately 80,000 tons per annum ; 
we receive approximately 50,000 tons per annum 
from the Singareni Collieries, Hyderabad State, 
and 30,000 tons per annum from various collieries 
in Bengal. There is no spare boiler capacity at 
the Station; the Government of Madras have 
notified the M. E. S. C. of their intention to acquire 
the undertaking in 1947 and the question of 
increased boiler and generating capacity was 
under review at the moment. Regarding the 
question of increase in capacity necessarily mean- 
ing an increase in coal consumption this is a ques- 
tion that could only be answered when Govern- 
ment’s intentions regarding extensions and inter- 
connection, if any, to the South Indian Grid were 


mown. Shortage of power and industrial ex- 
yansion in various districts in South India 
ndicate that an increase in coal consumption was 
very likely. 


The M. E. S. C. favour zoning of supplies only 
f it gets our full requirements from the Singareni 
Jollieries. 


The main factor governing our choice of coal 
was size provided the coal was screened to a size 
8” to 1” and clean differences in volatile con- 
ent, calorific value and ash content were of little 
mportance, 


Our furnaces are designed to burn Singareni 
Joals of a calorific value of approximately 10,000 
3. T. Us. per lb. Bengal coals have a calorific 
value of 11,000 to 13,000 B. T. Us. per tb. 


Coal from Bengal invoiced as rubble varied 
rom fines to 12” cube and had to be broken down 
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to a suitable size by hand; all coal from Bengal 
comes by rail, 


We consider the price of coal to be far too high. 
Pre-war we dealt directly with collieries or colliery 
agents, now however with Bengal collieries we 
have to deal through a middieman who charges 
@ commission of As. 12 per ton which we consider 
quite unreasonable. Without knowing much of 
the economics of coal raising we feel that pit- 
head prices for coal are too high. 


We have no means of checking the grade ot 
our supplies and have to accept what is shown on 
our bills ; it is desirable that the grade of coal be 
shown on invoices and railway receipts. 


We have explored the possibility of using oil 
as a fuel, but initial expenditure was heavy for 
installing the necessary equipment and delivery 
from manufacturers was in thet region of 18 
months as such it again is a quesion bound up 
with Government’s intentions after they acquire 
the undertaking. 


Section XIII 


STEAMER COMPANIES 


MESSRS. SCINDIA STEAM 
ENZIE AND CO. RESPECTIVELY. 


Question.—The Committee would like some more 
enlightenment on the very high sea freight pre« 
valent today from Bombay to Calcutta ? 


Answer.—(Mr. Das). The Conference Lines 
have given an undertaking to the Government of 
India that they will always give priority to essen- 
tial goods and it happens that in, consequence 
we have to make many uneconomic voyages. 
We carry large quantities of coal and the return 
freight from the West Coast to the East is ex- 
tremely limited. In brief; we are unable to 
run, our ships on the normal commercial lines. 
Secondly, as regards cost of operation, one or 
two little points will indicate the very great 
difference between pre-war position and the pre- 
sent position. ‘Take lascar’s wages for example. 


Question.—As regards your first point, this 
paucity of cargo from the West Coast to the 
East is not a new feature in the history of Indian 
coastal shipping ? 


Answer.—(Mr. Das). Tt is. Much has been 
said about the railway freight which has been 
charged by the railways for many years to sea 
ports in relation to freight rates to places in the 
interior. Today one of the major commodities 
moving from Bombay to Caleutta is piecegoods, 
We never get any to carry by sea, The railways 
seem to have no difficulty in providing wagons 
for these. I am sure railway freights from 
collieries to Bombay are low compared with rates 
from collieries to some inland towns. 


Answer.—(Mr. Shah). In pre-war days, we 
could carry coal at particular periods and coal 
in those days was not a priority cargo with the 
result that we could manipulate our ships to 
bring coal down from Calcutta to suit our con- 
venience. ‘Today the Deputy Coal Commissioner 
(Distribution) lays down that a certain amount 
of coal must be carried and coastal steamers 
have to be provided. 


Question.—Before the war, the freight rate from 
Calcutta to Bombay was Rs. 11-12-0. But today 
it is Rs. 30 to Rs. 35. This comes to about 300 
per cent. whereas so far as railway freight is con- 
cerned there is only a 20 per cent. surcharge. 
We would appreciate your views on the possi- 
bility of sea-freights coming down. 


Answer.—(Mr, Das). The reasons for the high 
rates are—(1) monthly wages (of lascars) have 
gone up by 400 per cent. (2) feeding charges 
have gone up by 200 per cent. (3) repair char- 
ges by 200 per cent, and so on. 


Question.—Could you give us a rough idea of 
the wages element in your cost of operation— 
percentage ? 


Answer.—{ Mr. Das). 
I can find out. 


T am sorry I cannot now. 


Question.—The picture we would like to keep 
before you is that in view of the very large diffe- 
rence between rail and sea freight rates existing 
today and in view of the drive which the railways 
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92. ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. K.P. SHAH AND MR. M. R. DAS 
NAVIGATION 


REPRESENTING 
CO. AND MESSRS. MACKINNON MACK- 


might make to rehabilitate their operations, all 
coal may move by rail and not by sea. What 
kind of effect will that have ? 


Answer.—Mr. Shah). Talking about freight 
rates, the coastal rates has a very significant re- 
lation to the charter hire rate which is being 
quoted on the Baltic Exchange. That is the 
criterion on which the rates are usually fixed all 
over the world. In the pre-war years, the charter 
rate was about 2 sh. 6d. to 3 sh. per dead-weight 
ton. But today, it is difficult to get a ship at 
anything less than 18 sh. to 20 sh. per ton and 
that rate is not likely to come down in the very 
near future. Bearing that in mind, the rates in 
India have not gone up unduly. The very high 
operating costs must also be borne in mind. 
Considering these aspects, I think the rate we are 
charging at present is quite reasonable. 


Question.—We are not questioning the reason- 
ableness of your freight rates. We want to 
know whether the freight rates are likely to come 
down. If there is not going to be any substantial 
reduction in the rates, then we would like you to 
consider the fact that with rehabilitated railway 
operations, coal would naturally prefer to travel 

That might or 


by rail and not by sea. 

Answer.—(Mr. Das). might 
not be undesirable from our point of view. Nor. 
mally, we carried coal from Calcutta to Bombay. 
But we chose to carry at the times that suited us 
best. We have now to carry foodstuffs, coal and 
military stores not in accordance with our own 
desires but as and when we are asked to. As 
soon as we get back to reasonable normal condi- 
tions of living, the freights will also revert. If 
the Baltic Exchange freight rates -go down and 
if ships are available at cheaper rates, we shall 
certainly consider the question. 


Question.—Are we to conclude from your state- 
ment that the Indian shipping industry is bound 
hand and foot to international considerations ? 


Answer.—(Mr. Shah). No. That would not 
be correct, but we have to follow the trend of the 
market as such and try and give as efficient ser- 
vice to our clients as possible. 


Question.—Take this illustration: It has been 
contended that for the last 30 years, the steel 
industry in this country has been static because 
they regulated their prices according to inter- 
national prices irrespective of costs of production 
and irrespective of the purchasing power of the 
masses in this country. You do not mean to 
suggest that you should follow these international 
standards and not act in the larger national 
interests ? 


Answer.—Mr, Das). The position is this: 
We have a free competitive market for shipping. 
In such a market any intelligent ship owner 
would only quote rates which would give him a 
reasonable profit. The fact that the rates are 
running high shows the extent of the rise in ex- 
penses in running ships. There should be re- 


turn freights for steamers to ply more economi- 
cally. Before the war, we used to carry coal for 
the M. & 8. M. Railway and for Government 
railways. The railways could not carry coal to 
Madras. Allthe contracts were with us. To- 
day, what would have been normal return freight 
for the ships goes to the railways. True, the 
railways have kept their former rates, but this is 
not possible for the commercial undertakings. 
The railways are utilising their wagons fully. 


Question.—Could you enlighten us in regard to 
your procedure for fixing rates for the Conference 
Lines ? 


Answer.—(Mr. Das). We have a Pool. We 
have three Lines and on an agreed basis, ac- 
cording to the Supply and demand position the 
freight rates are fixed. 


Question.—As compared with the pre-war po- 
sition, is there any reduction in the tonnage 
available for movement of goods ? 


Answer.—(Mr. Shah). To some extent, it has 
gone down and this makes it a little difficult to 
adjust our ships for berthing at various ports as 
required. 


Question.—Will you welcome or deprecate the 
institution of a ‘collier service’ as a separate 
organisation ? 


Answer.—( Mr, Das). 
welcome competition. 


Naturally, nobody will 


Question.—By this control over shipment of 
coal, you have been forced to carry coal from 
Calcutta to West Coast. Has the traffic been 
profitable ? 
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Answer (Mr. Shah)—We do not mean to say 
that we are forced to carry coal or other goods. 
It is by agreement with the Government that the 
Conference Lines carry all the requirements of 
priority cargoes. On that basis, we have been 
trying our best and we have succeeded so far in 
supplying the necessary tonnage in Calcutta for 
carrying coal to various ports in India, Ceylon 
and Burma. Because of that commitment, we 
have very often to send our ships back in ballast 
with the limited tonnage at our disposal, so that 
our tonnage gets back in time and the coal is 
not delayed in shipment. About six months 
back, there was a case in which the M. & 8. M. Rail- 
way was rather worried about the supply of coal. 
There was a lot of correspondence and discussion 
with the Controller of Indian Shipping and the 
Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distribution) and the 
Conference was approached to supply the tonnage. 
There have been cases in which at Caloutta coal 
has not been forthcoming at the docks with the 
result that ships have had to be delayed for more 
than 12 days, whereas normally a ship could load 
coal and turn back within 7 or 8 days. Often as 
a result of slow arrivals of coal, ships remain idle 
for well over a week. All such delays and idle 
periods have to be covered in the freight rate. 


Question.—We would appreciate some sort of 
considered statement from the shipping companies 
giving first of all the reasons and explaining the 
large. increases in sea freight during war-time 
and, indicating briefly the trend of sea freights in 
other countries and whether it is at all possible 
to anticipate any substantial reduction in the 
freight for coal in the near future. 


Answer (Mr. Das).—This will have to be referred 
to our Head Office. 
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Section XIV 


OIL COMPANIES 


93. 
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RECORD OF DISCUSSION WITH THE REPRESENTATIVES OF M/S. BURMAH- 
SHELL OIL STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


OF INDIA, LTD. (M/S. R.N.B. BRUNT, D.W. 


MULLOCK AND J. N, PAYTON) STANDARD VACUUM OIL CO. (M/S. C. B. MARSHALL) 


I.J. ENGLISH AND A. A. ROBINSON) 


AND CALTEX (INDIA) 


LTD. (MS. F.C 


WRIGHT, R. R. HARRISON AND L. E. STONE). 


Question.—Are there any mills—textile or other- 
wise—in Ahmedabad which are using oil today ? 


Answer.—The position today is that one mill is 
actually being fitted with oil-burning equipment 
and two mills are in process of getting equip- 
ment and tanks. As far as we know no mill has 
actually burnt any oil. Possibly 14 to 15 mills 
out of 70 are considering using oil, either partly 
or wholly. 


Question.—Have these installations been put 
in with every consideration to the price factor 


today ? 


Answer.—No. I should say that the moat 
important factor is the effort of the Textile Com- 
missioner to press upon the mills to switch over 
to oil. 


Question.—Are there any particular specific 
advantages in the matter of burning oil in prefe- 
rence to coal ? 


Answer.—The advantages are : 


(t) ease of control of tempratures, 


(1) maintenance of abnormally high tempe- 
ratures for specialised metallurgical 
work, 


(w#7) convenience of storage and handling, 

(iv) cleanliness, 

(v) reduced losses through wastage, i.e., no 
pilferage, 

(vi) use of oil firing is generally accompanied 


by large reduction in staff in handling oil 
compared with coal. 


To some extent these are administrative advanta- 
ges, but as far as the maintenance of tempera- 
tures is concerned, it is a technical one. 


Question.-_In the matter of conversion of boilers 
from coal to oil burning, are the adaptations very 
complicated and costly ? 


Answer.—Generally I should say no. It has 
been done in the Bombay mills without much 
difficulty. 


Question.—Is it possible, if necessary, to re- 
vert back to coal without much difficulty? 


Answer.—Yes. The conversion from coal to 
oil has in certain circumstances been done in a 
couple of days and sometimes it takes a fort- 
night. The reverse process is much the same. 


Question.—What would be the normal source of 
supply of oil for Ahmedabad mills ? 


Answer.—The Persian Gulf. Burma did not 
supply any fuel oil before the war. Large quanti- 
ties of diesel oil came from the Dutch East Indies, 
but since the war they have not supplied any oil 
to India. 


Question.—Will there be alteranative sou.ees of 
supply of this fuel for Ahmedabad ? 


Answer.—Well, it has two big alternative sources 
—the Persian Gulf and Bahrein, and in due course 
the Dutch East Indies. 


Question.—Is there no possibility of any supply 
within India itself ? 


Answer.—The production of oil in India is re- 
ceiving serious examination. There are two exist- 
ing fields—one at Digboi in the north-east and the 
other in the northern Punjab. Their output is 
small. 


Question.—You will appreciate our anxiety that 
if a large industrial unit like the Ahmedabad 
mills is converted to oil and your present under- 
standing continues, it may be-——I do not say it will 
actually happen-—that some sort of monopolistic 
tendency may crop up later ? 


Answer.—In the unlikely event of such a 
Situation arising, the industry can reconvert to 
coal, 


Question.—Could you tell the Committee briefly 
if it is not confidential, what are the specifications 
of the furnace oil which you supply ? 


Answer.—The approximate specification is as 
follows :—- 
Specific gravity—920. 
Viscosity—-325/375 seconds Redwood I. 
Calorific value—18,750 B. T. U. per Ib. 
Flash point—200/225° F. 


This is the same oil as we supply to ships. 


Question.—How does the price of oil compare 
with the price of coal at Ahmedabad. Have you 
made any study ? 


Answer.—The price at Ahmedabad including 
Rs. 21 rail freight from Bombay would come to 
Rs. 75 per ton at present. Coal prices would not 
be above Rs. 35. The average is about Rs, 33. 
You may thus compare two tons of coal at 
Rs. 66/70 with one ton of furnace oil at Rs. 75. 


The breakdown of the price of oil is as follaws:— 


Basic price of oil in Bombay 


ex-installation ‘ -Rs. 2-3-0. 
Railway freight -Rs, 21-10-0. 
Octroi . : " Rs. 1-8-0 

Rs. 75-5-0 


This includes import duty which is Rs, 9-12-0 
a ton. The prewar price of oil in Bombay was 
Rs. 26-12-0. 


Question.—With these prices, is it not a fact 
that coal has a definite advantage ? 
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Answer.—Yes, that was still more so before the 
war. 


Question,— Would these factors, which you have 
listed here as to advantage of furnace oil, counter- 
balance the use of coal ? 


Answer.—I should say not. Many of these 
apply to specialised industries, and classes of 
manufacturers, ¢.g., there is a certain amount of 
furnace oil trade in Calcutta which is justified on 
these grounds but on no others. 


Question.—Do you anticipate any variation in 
the price of oil in the near future ? 


Answer.—This is a question on which no definite 
statement can naturally be made. 


Question.—Is it not correct that the price of 
oil is not based on economic considerations but on 
factors outside costs of production and the supply 
and demand position ? 


Answer.—The price depends on the market. 
But the oi] companies now, as always in normal 
times, are keen sellers of furnace oil. I think 
any body who has had experience of the trade 
in Bombay over the past new years will agree 
with that. In Bombay there has been continued 
expansion of business every year since we started 
in 1917. 


Question.—As keen sellers would you not: like 
to- make up that price disadvantage you have in 
Ahmedabad ? 


Answer.—Not to that extent. 
mic limits?. 


Question.—What would be the normal method 
of transporting oil to Ahmedabad ? 


There are econo- 


Answer.—By tank wagone. A pipeline can. be 
an alternative method of transport which could 
be considered. A rough calculation of the po- 
tencial trade is 20,000 tons a month. That 
means we require one thousand tank wagon 
trips. The number of tank wagons required 
depends on the turn-round. If you estimate that 
each wagon would give 3 round trips a month 
you would require 1/3rd of one thousand, i.e. 
333 plus the usual reserve, say about 375 wagons. 
If you reckon on four round, trips per month, 
you would reduce that to 281; if it were 5, it 
would be 225. I do not see why, if we should 
run special trains consisting of thank wagons, as 
we did in the stress of war conditions, five trips 
a month should not be achieved. At present the 
tank wagon fleet is fully occupied with the exist- 
ing trade and therefore additional wagons should 
certainly be required. 


Question.—What about the pipeline ? 


Answer.—It ig an enormously costly project. 
It is one, in which some form of Government 
finance would be likely to be required. he 
estimate of capital cost given once was Rs. 2 
crores. There are other factors like the liability 
of pipelines to breach just as there are breaches 
on the railways in the monsoon. We do not rulo 
out the possibility of a pipe-line, but it has to be 
considered from every angle. 


Question.—Where would the pipeline start ? 


Answer,—Kither from Bombay or Port Okha. 
Imports at Port Okha are subject to a pre-war 
agreement between the Government of India 
and the Baroda State whereby the total import of 
petroleum products into Port Okha will not ex- 
ceed 2 per cent. of the total volume of imports 
into the whole of India. Before the war there 
was no furnace oil importation of any magnitude 
into Port Okha and the 2 per cent. was made up 
by importations of Kerosene and petrol and diesel 
oil. Kerosene and petrol are products which yield 
vastly greater customs duty than fuel oil does, 
and the Baroda Government’s understanding was 
that we would maintain imports of these products 
and not replace them with furnace oil. But 
during the war, theagreement between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Baroda State was abrogated 
to the extent that we were allowed to import 
quantities in excess of 2 per cent. and furnace oil 
has come in. That cannot be guaranteed or even 
expected on the return of peace time conditions. 
Apart from the Ahmedabad mills, we reckon that 
the industries of Kathiawar offer the best pros- 
pects of increased furnace oil consumption, and we 
are hopeful that the Government of India will be 
prepared to make certain concessions over the pre- 
war agreement. 


Question.—-Even if the transport of oil from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad is 20,000 tons, the amount 
of rail freight involved is about Rs. 50 lakhs. 
So, if the capital cost of a pipe-line (at Rs. 2 crores) 
is four years’ freight, do you not consider it an 
attractive proposition ? 


Answer.—The pipeline would require a great 
deal of maintenance. ‘The oil does not flow freely. 
So pumping stations will have to be installed at 
distances of a few miles. The money invested 
may not come back as quickly as you suppose. 


Question.-May we take it that generally your 
opinion is that a pipeline from Bombay to 


Ahmedabad will not be an economic proposi- 
tion ? 


Answer.—-That is our definite opinion, but we 
are prepared to examine any proposition on its 
merits, The estimate of Rs. 2 crores was one that 
was prepared in war-time. We shall have to 


work out the costs and the financial implications 
afresh. 


Question.—Apart from being keen sellers of oil, 
do you consider it is desirable for an industrial 
unit like Ahmedabad to convert itself to oil burn- 
ing, thinking particularly of assurances which 
are needed in respect of continuity of supplies ? 


Answer.—It is all purely a question of economics. 
the Persian Gulf oil fields have produced very 
large quantities of oil and have very large proved 
reserves of oil. Leaving cut of account war and 
civil commotion, you may regard supplies as 
perfectly safe. 


Question.— Would you like to say anything 


ooo the freight rate from Bombay to Ahmeda- 
ad ? 
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Answer.—We have asked the Ra‘lway Board to 
consider a reduction in the railway freight. The 
rail freight on coal from Jharia to Ahmedabad 
comes to Rs, 13-10-0 for a distance of 1,216 miles ; 
on oil from Bombay to Ahmedabad the freight 
is Rs. 21-10, for a distance of 310 miles. The 
former comes to about 2 pies per mile and the 
latter one anna per mile. We wonder whether 
it would not be possible for some recommendat*on 
to be made to the Railway Board that they should 
consider some reduction in the railway freight. 


Question.—It is a dangerous argument to follow. 
The Railway Board might turn round and tell 
the Committee “‘ Have you inquired into the cost 
of the production of oi] ?”’. 


Answer.—That I suggest is not a relevant fac- 
tor. They are carrying coal at an uneconomic 
rate, and we feel there should be some equiva- 
lent treatment to a coal substitute. Supposing 
you decide that it would be a good thing for 
Government: to convert from coal to oil in Ahmeda- 
bad, in general, how would you deal with the prob- 
lem of the price factor being against oil ? 


Question.—Assuming that there is not enough 
coal and conversion to oil is necessary, it is for 
Government to devise ways and means to pro- 
vide the susbstitutes. Assume that today in 
order to enable the textile mills to use oil instead 
of coal, adjustments in the railway freight on 
oil are made ; but if within the next five or ten 
years the price of coal comes back to the pre-war 
level, the Government of India or the Textile 
mills in Ahmedabad may like to have some sort 
of reduction in oil prices. How would you view 
such a prospect ? 


Answer.—We cannot forecast what the prices 
will be. But we competed with coal in Bombay 
before the war. One point I want to make is 
that in the immediate future the limiting factor 
in the case of oil is the availability of tank-wagons, 
and I should say that the quantity which we 
could put into Ahmadabad within the next four 
or five months Will be somewhere between 6,000 
and 10,000 tens a month with the t=isting fleet, 


Question.—-Is it a fact that there is at presen, 
really no surplus furnace oil ? 


Answer.—Increased supplies of oil can be made 
available. 


Question.—If that is true, should not the price. 
go down ? 


Answer.—But there is a limit. 
below cost. 


We cannot sel, 


Question.—Have you given any thought gene- 
rally to the increased, use of oil or substitution of 
oil in other industries in India ? 


Answer.—Yos, very much so. Take the Rail- 
ways generally. The B. B. & C. I. railway could 
use furnace oil. The 8. I. Railway is already 
using oil in increasing quantities. The G. I P. 
were running on furnace oil from 1917 to 1929. 
Then they electrified. The M. & 8. M. Railway 
is considering switching over to oil to some ex- 
tent. Kathiawar has the best prospects and we 
estimate their requirements at 250,000 tons por 
year, 


Question.—From the point of view of strategy, 
do you think it is correct to depend upon import ? 
You say the factors would be different in peace- 
time. 


Answer.—Just now we had a world war, during 
which oil supplies to India were maintained 
throughout. In the future, if you had an enemy 
in occupation of the Persian Gulf, it would in- 
evitably effect the west coast of India. But 
these questions are more for the General Staff 
to consider. 


Question.—Is it correct that Abadan is taking 
all the benzol from India ? 


Answer.—The benzol production in India comes 
only on a small scale ex two factories in the coal- 
fields area of Bengal/Bihar. With the outbreak 
of the war the production of benzol was stepped 
up as it was a valuable source of toluene. The 
question of the disposal of benzol was reviewed 
with the result that in May 1941 the Oil Compa- 
nies were approached by Government With a re- 
quest to take over the distribution of the detolu- 
ated benzol mixed with motor gasoline to the 
ordinary consumer, as disposal through military 
depots was not convenient. In 1943 the need for 
stepping up the production of 100 octane aviation 
gasoline had become such paramount importance 
that H. M. G. decided that India’s benzol pro- 
ductioa, after detoluation, should be exported 
to Abadan—even though this meant a corres- 
ponding increase in the tonnage of motor gasoline 
to be carried to India at a time when tankers 
were in very short suply ; by the use of benzol at 
the refineries the yield of 100 octane gasoline could 
be materially increased. Between November 1943 
and the end of the war with Japan approximately 
11,800 tons of benzol were shipped to Abadan. 
Since the end of the war India’s production of 
benzol has again been distributed by the oil 
COmpanies who during the first 5 months of 1946 
delivered about 6,60,U06 gallons of benzol in 
admixture with petrol in a limited number of 
markets in Eastern India. 
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INDIVIDUALS 


94. A NOTE ON INDIA’S COAL RESOURCES 


By 
SIR CYRIL S. FOX, D.Sc., F.G.8., Erc. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Indian Coalfields Committee now investi- 
gating the problems of the coal industry is the 
fifth official effort to bring the need for further 
economic and administrative measures clearly 
before the Government of India. The first Coal 
Committee issued a report in 1838 and a subsequent 
report in 1846, and there have been important 
reports in 1921, 1925 and 1938—all of which 
are to be reviewed now in one direction or another. 
In the beginning (1837) the Coal Committee 
endeavoured, to assist the Indian Coal Industry 
by bringing out British miners to open and work 
outeropping coal seams on up to date lines, but 
later to assist the miners in their operations (1846) 
found it necessary to press for a geological survey 
of the coal formation. Now, after a century of 
coa] mining and with industrialisation on the 
threshold of expansion under a nationalist 
administration, 2 review of the Indian Coal indus- 
try is necessary for future action. Questions of 
nationalisation of mineral leases and coal mines 
require examination, and problems of larger pre- 
duction, better utilisation and, more satisfactory 
prices are to be solved. In this connection much 
information has become available from the ex- 
periences of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom in nationalising the Coal Industry 
of Great Britain. 


2. ORIGIN OF COAL 


Before exploring the various questions and 
problems referred to above, a brief discussion on 
the natural history of Indian Coal may  eluci- 
date the subject. Coal was formed from plant 
(vegetable) matter tree trunks, branches, leaves 
and such debris. In some cases this vegetable 
matter accumulated in situ, where forests grew. 
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Tn the case of the Indian coalfields, both the lower 
Gondwana and the tertiary coalfields the evidence 
is that the vegetable material was drifted away 
and settled in lakes or lagoons at some distance 
from the forests. As logs float longer and will be 
carried further than twigs and leaves, a certain 
degree of sorting occure as the vegetable matter 
is carried into quieter waters. Also, since the 
finer plant debris is more liable to trap earthy 
sediment, the sorted vegetable matter will contain 
different amounts of inorganic material (ash) at 
the time of deposition, which will affect the ash 
percentage of the coal formed from such drifted 
plant debris. 


The conversion of the submerged vegetable 
matter into coal takes place away from contact 
with air, and largely by a process of mumifica- 
tion involving the discharge of ‘‘ marsh” gas. 
As the layer or bed of newly formed coal is covered 
by more plant debris or sands or clays, it is com- 
pressed by the weight of these later sediments. 
Indeed, the pressure, by superincumbent strata 
or other forces, seriously affects the nature of the 
Coal. Those least weighted have more gaseous 
(volatile) components, and so there is often a 
range from high volatile lignite to an anthracitic 
coal in seams of the same geological age, as in the 
case of the Tertiary coalfields of Jammu in the 
Kashmir Himalaya (where the tectonic squeeze of 
mountain building has exerted pressure on the 
coal-bearing strata, including the coal seams). 
The mode of coal formation outlined above cevers 
99 per cent, of the workable coal seams in India. 
The coals of the Gondwana fields were formed in 
river swamps and fresh water lakes, while those 
of the Tertiary fields of Assam and the Punjab 
appear to have originated in coastal lagoons and 
estuerine backwaters. 


3. MOISTURE IN COAL 


Analyses of coal samples carefully collected from 
seams not subjected to weathering or soaking by 
percolating water since the coal was formed, show 
the following proximate assays (where all the 
samples are of Vitrain or pure coal substance):— 





Moisture . 

Ash . : . 
Volatile Matter . 
Fixed Carbon . 





A B C. D E 
1°50 2-00 2-00 1-75 1-00 per cent 
1°50 3-00 2-00 2-26 3:00 ,, 
45-00 36:00 32°00 28°00 24:00 3 
52-00 52°00 «=«6400Ss«B-00—s 7200, 
~~ y00.00. 100.00 1.00.00 100.00 100.00 Totals. 





These analyses of Vitrain represent coal from— 


A. ‘Tertiary Assam coal measures ; B. Upper 
Raniganj series ; C. Lower Raniganj Assam 
series ;D. Upper Barakar series ; and E. Lower 
Barakar series. They give low moisture percen- 
tages and all the samples yielded coal of a strongly 
caking (coking) character with specific gravity 
between 1°25and 1°32. Where samples of average 
coal, as distinct from Vitrain, were concerned it 
is found that the Ash content might range from. 
2 per cent in the Assam coals to upwards of 25 











per cent in the case of the Gondwana coals, but 
the Moisture percentage remains below 2°00 per cent 
and the material is of caking character, even 
where the Ash is high. 


When samples of co.] have been taken from 
seams in strata which have been subject to pro- 
longed soaking, as in the case of the Wardha and 
pench Valley coalfields and the eastern portion of 
the Raniganj coalfields, the moisture percentage 
may average above 5 and range up to 10 per cent 
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ormore. In ail such cases the coal is either feebly 
caking or entirely without caking property. It 
is possible to show that the same seam yields coal 
with caking or non-caking properties according 
as the sample is collected from positions where the 
contained moisture is low (below 3 per cent) or 
high (above 4 per cent). Indeed, there is no 
longer any doubt that non-caking coals, low in 
end high in moisture, have lost their caking pro- 
perty as a result of prolonged soaking (for cen- 
turies) in water-saturated strats. My own obser- 
vations tend to show that one per cent of moisture 
causes as much loss in the caking property of a 
eoal as 6 or 7 per cent ash. 


4, CALORIFIC VALUE 


At the Government Test House, Alipore, it is 
the custom to determine the calorific values of 
Indian coals on a dry or moisture free basis. In 
this way the ash percentage looms large, and the 
thermal or heating value of the coal is shown 
better than it actually is, on coal “ as received”. 
Again my own investigations have shown that a 
coal with, say, 8 to 9 per cent moisture, 10 to 12 
per cent ash, 30 to 31 per cent volatile matter, and 
58 to 60 per cent fixed carbon, which is non-caking 
yields a calorific value of 12,400 B.T.U’s on the 
“ dried sample”, but only 11,400 B.T.U’s on 
the “ sample as received”. Under conditions. of 
actual combustion, where questions of specific heat 
and latent heat of steam are involved, the effect of 
moisture in coal must be more disturbing if we 
remember that the specific heat of water, (1°0) is 
roughly five times that of ash (0°2), and the in- 
organic matter or ash has no such absorbing action 
(for heat) as that of the latent heat of steam 
(at 100°0). Furthermore, since freight is paid-on 
weight, and coal with 10 per cent of moisture 
(loaded, say, in Bengal) may lose half this moisture 








on @ journey (say to Rajputana) the buyer pays 
for one ewt. per ton of coal which never arrives. 


Ash does not disappear and many experiments 
with Indian coals show that it is generally impos- 
sible to reduce the ash content by any commercial 
process, where as it is easy to dry coal and thus 
enhance its actual heating value, and consequent- 
ly, effort should be directed to the drying of high 
moisture coals. I have drawn special attention 
to this subject of ash and moisture, because the 
tendency in India is to lower the Grade of a coal 
if it is high in ash and not to take @ serious view 
of the moisture content. Also, high moisture coals 
are well-known to be far more subject to spon- 
taneous combustion (especially in storage such as 
ships’ bunkers) than dry or low moisture coals, so 
much so that rélatively low ash, but high moisture 
coals from the eastern areas of the Raniganj 
coalfield (with freight advantage to Calcutta) are 
seldom shipped for export or even, as bunker coal 
from Calcutta. An Indian Patent (No. 26991 
accepted 17th February 1941) shows that if pro- 
perly dried and treated such coals may be ren- 
dered immune to sponteneous combustion and 
have their caking property restored. 


5. GRADING OF COAL 


Most methods of Coal Classification are acade- 
mie rather than practical and, in my opinion, the 
Indian Coal Grading Board have adopted a simple 
and sound procedure based largely on the heat 
yield or calorific value. It would be better, how- 
over, if the analyses were on samples “ aa received” 
and the compulsory drying of high moisture coals 
was in force. The following proximate analyses 
show, in a general way, the effects of ash. Moisture 
and Volatile Matter on tho Calorific Value of 
Coal, “‘ as received ”’ ;-— 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Moisture . 2-00 2-00 2-50 7 +50 10+00 1-50 1:25 per cent 
Ash. 1:00 9-00 11-60 11-50 11°50 11°60 15:00 2 
Volatile Matter 40-00 40-00 36°50 32-00 28°50 25°50 22°50 | 
Fixed Carbon 57-00 49-00 50-00 49-00 50:00 61-50 61°25 » 
= 100-0 100°0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100°0 100-0 Totals. 
BT's 14,500 13,150 12,800 11,750 11,850 13,700 12,800 


Where 1. isan Assam Tertiary Coal (high Volatile). 


2. a Baluchistan Tertiary Coal 55 
3. a Raniganj series Coal “3 
4, another Raniganj series Coal is 


The same analyses on a “dried 








5. another Raniganj series coal (Low Volatile) 
6. a Barakar series Coal 
7. another Barakar series Coal 


2) 


3? 


sample ” basis would show;— 























2 3 4 5 6 7 
Ash (percentage) 1:00 9-00 11-26 12-00 12-50 11°75 15°25 
Volatile Matter . 40°75 40°70 37-75 36-00 32°50 26 +25 22-75 
Fixed Carbon 58°25 50-10 51:00 52°00 55-00 62:00 62:00 
B. T. U’s 14,500 15,250 12,900 12,150 13,260 13,750 12,850 
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which reveals the considerable improvement in 
the Calorific Value of 4 and 5, both high moisture 
coals, after drying. The effect of the Ash 
is seen in assays 1 and 3 and 7. The influ- 
ence of the Volatile Matter in these analyses is 
not so evident, and indeed it is not yet certain 
whether there is a percentage of very strongly held 
moisture in some coals which is given up with the 
volatile matter. In any case the influence of the 
volatile matter is largely dependent on the gases 
evolved and thus influenced by the character of 
the coal (lignite, bituminous or anthracitic). 


However, the true practical basis for Grading Coal 
is on the Calorific Value on sample “ as used”. 


6. COAL RESERVES. 


Generally estimates of India’s Coal Resources 
refer only to the Gondwana fields of Peninsular 
India and do not include the Tertiary fields of 
Assam, etc. The data given below are based on 
caleulations for recoverable coal in India of a 
quelity which is known to be suitable for industriat 
or domestic purposes. The reserves are as follows 
in millions of tons :-— 


I. Reserves in sears 4 feet thick and upwards within a depth of 1,000 feet and having less than 25 per cent. 20,000 to 24,006 


ash. 


Il, Reserves of better quality, ash under 16 percent, in seams 4 feet thick and upwards and within 2,000 feet 5,000 


depth. 
HI. 


IV. Caking, Coal, lowin sulphur, suitable for making metallurgical coke for Iron ore smelting in sears like 


If. and ITI. 


Reserves of strongly Caking coal with sulphur agsn-uch as 5 percent andin seams like those of I. and 2,500 
TI, 


to 6,000 
to 8,600 


1,250 to 1,500 


V. Computed reserves of Good Quality coal low in sulphur, which can be prepared by blending with suitable vee upwards 
low ash coals or and by some process for rendering non-caking into caking coal. 6,600, 


Tt is to be noted that strongly caking coals, high 
in sulphur although yielding high sulphur coke are 
nevertheless suitable in smelting sulphide ores 
such as these of copper, lead, etc. 


7. MINING OF COAL 


Since 1902 when the Department of Mines was 
instituted, the mode of extracting coal in India has 
been under close officiel supervision, and for many 
years the leading coal Companies have operated 
their mines with efficient equipment and skilled 
personnel. Furthermore, geological reports and 
maps of most of the coalfields in India have been 
available for a long time, revised recently in the 
important cases. It would seem therefore that 
coal mining in India should be on the most up- 
to-date lines with the highest percentage of-ex- 
traction possible and at very reasonable cost. 
Until a few years ago Indian coal was the cheapest: 
in the world, but efficieny in extraction, consi- 
dering the total coal in each area, was reckoned 
at under 25 percentage and in the Jharia coal- 
field, the most valuable of all, it was calculated 
that for every ton brought to the surface a 
corresponding ton had to be left in the mines. 
The root of this evil has been low prices, and com- 
panies which once introduced sand-stowing vol- 
untarily were obliged to discontinue this important 
aid in their workings. 


it is well known that better lighting under- 
ground will make the workings safer, that properly 
housed miners will work more happily and that 
thick seams cannot be worked without packing 
the goaves, if subsidence and collapse are to be 
avoided. These improvements are impossible if 
the price of coal is kept down by any manipula- 
ted system of purchasing coal in large quantities, 
say for State Railways. With obvious impro- 
vements enforced, coal mines should become 
resonably safe for women underground (as is 
the case in the U.S.8.R.), and the conservation of 
eoal will become almost automatically provided 
for, as upper seams will not’ become unworkable 
by subsidences and a far larger percentage of 
20al in the seam being worked will be extracted 


without fear of collapse and less by fire. It is 
simply a matter of computing the price that 
must be paid to enforce, where necessary the 
introduction of sand-stowing or other method of 
packing the goaves efficiently, of deep open-out 
working by mechanica] excavation, in some cases, 
the housing of the miners in houses which are 
homes to them with fields, the introduction of 
better lighting, and of other arrangements under- 
ground. The removal of women workers from 
the mines shows the unsatisfactoriness of working 
conditions underground. 


8. SUPPLY OF COAL. 


The preduction of coal in India has never amo- 
unted to 30 million tons annually, and for the last 
25 years has averaged «ttle more than 25 million 
tons 2 year. In almost any period where there 
is extra freight call on the railways an almost 
immediate result is shortage of wagons for the 
collieries, and of course shortage of coal for con- 
sumers. Colliery companies are not owners of 
their own coal wagons, as is the case in Great 
Britain, and indeed the coal industry in India is 
entirely at the mercy of the railways for providing 
the coal needed for industrial purposes anywhere 
outside the coal producing coalfields of India. 
Revenue from coal freights is so large that it 
must be an important consideration in the railway 
policy, and, in consequence, there is a suspicion 
that the opening of some coalfields and the closing 
of other is influenced by the advantage of freight 
returns rather them by considerations of industrial 
enterprise or other local developments. { am 
aware that some collieries do not produce coal 
at the same cost per ton one is more expensive to 
work than another ; but an impartial coal com- 
mittee should go thoroughly into these matters 
and avoid becoming ammeshed in tecl.nical de- 
tails. 


In 1920 the total production of coal in India was 
roughly 18 million tons, of which over 16 million 
tons were raised in the Bengal and Bihar coal- 
fields and less than 0°45 million tons from the 
Tertiary (largely Assam) coalfields, The corres- 
ponding figures in 1929 and 1938 were as follows :— 
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23°42 million tons, 21°00 million tons and 0°42 
million tons, and 28°34 million tons, 23°11 million 
tons and 0°52 million tons. About half the 
Bengal-Bihar output (between 10 and 12 million 
tons) is obtained from the Jharia coalfield the 
great storehouse of good quality - (low sulphur) 
caking coal in India. The larger part of the 
Indian production of coal is of the better quality 
and by far the greater percentage (80 per cent or so) 
is burnt as “ raw” coal in furnaces and for steam 
raising; and perhaps 25 per cent. only of the best 
quality caking coal mined is treated in by 
poaues coke ovens for the production of meta- 

urgical coke (for iron one smelting) and the 
recovery of by-products combustible gases, liquid 
fuels, tar, etc. Thus it would seem, that, while 
for various reasons (chiefly that of a satisfactory 
price) the production of Indian coal has been 
unable to rise to 30 million tons a year, even this 
small quantity has been extracted and used un- 
economically. This aspect of the Indian coal 
industry was discussed at length in the Memoirs 
of the Geological survey of India (1934), volume 
LIX, pages 346 to 366. 


9. UTILISATION OF COAL 


Of the 25 million tons or so of coal used annually 
in India in recent years less than 2 percent. is 
from the Tertiary coalfields (Assam high volatile 
coal chiefly) and some to 40 per cent. appears to be 
good quality caking coal, of which only a fraction 
is used for preparing metallurgical coke ; but the 
major portion of the tota] coal production is of a 
quality superior to Grade 2. If all the good 
quality caking coal was used for iron ore smelting 
in India, the production of pig iron could. be 
quadrupled (i.e. increased from 2 million tons to 8 
million tons annually) without effecting the pro- 
blem of the caking coal reserves. It is certain 
that present consumers of good quality caking 
coal for steam raising would require an equivalent 
amount, 8 to 10 million tons of coal suitable for 
their purpose—boiler firing, etc., as raw coal, of 
which perhaps less than 20 per cent. of its heat 
value is used. This subject of properly utilising 
coal has been such discussed, but so far little 
practical results have been demonstrated possibly 
because no intelligent resolutions have been arrived 
at to enable official action to be taken. It is 
known that better heating results are obtained 
from screened (equal sized fragments of) coal and 
that with powdered coal an inferior grade coal 
may be used. Finally the value of coal gas, 
both the surplus gas from coke-ovens and producer 
gas, has long been known, and such gases have been. 
piped 100 miles or more is the U.S.S8.R. (from the 
Tula coalfield to the Mascow power station). 


This question of electric power generation from 
coal or gas has become confused with that of 
hydro-electric power in India, even in the Damo- 
dar Valley where India’s greatest reserves of coal 
lie. It is argued that electricity from a hydro- 
electric station is cheaper than that from a coal- 
fired generating station, and the success of the 
Tennessee Valley administration is held up as 
an example for the Government of India. It is 
forgotten that there are no important coalfields 
in the Tennessee Valley and that the desolation 


there had been caused by de-forestation (largely 
for making charcoal for the copper ore smelting 
industry) and subsequent soil erosion. Also that 
the erection of the Muscle Schools power station 
and. explosives factory was a “ white elephant” 
legacy from the war of 1914-18, both having been 
completed after 1919. The Damodar Valley pro- 
blem is simple—flood control to trap silt, and any 
hydro-electric project in the main scheme must be 
subsidiary not only to flood control and the trapp- 
ing of silt but also to the generation of power 
from coal in great electric central stations. The 
only water problem is that of sufficient supplies 
of cold water in the hot season for condensing 
purposes to maintain a high vacuum, and this is 
not a problem any more. What is desired is the 
early generation of cheap electric power (estima- 
ted at less than 0°125 anna per unit) for industrial 
use, and the electrification of the railways in 
Bengal and Bihar. 


10. NATIONALISATION 


Much optimistic writing has been indulged in 
during recent years regarding the State ownership 
of all mineral rights, particularly coalfields, as well 
as the State acquisition of the coal industry itself. 
I think that the experience in Great Britain has 
been that it is both costly and complex, and from 
my own experience in India I should say that some 
coal areas would not be worth the trouble or the 
expense. In many cases the original landlords or 
zamindars of the oldest worked colliery concessions 
secure royalties of grd to 4th of the amounts paid 
by the persent lessees, because they have been 
transferred so many times. There is no doubt that 
in.those cases, e.g. the Hutar coalfield, where 
litigation has held up development, the State 
might take over with advantage ; but as regards 
zamindari lands in general, it would be wise to 
spend five years in a searching investigation 
before taking action to acquire all coal lands 
under State control or ownership. In any case 
these steps will be linked with the working of the 
coal mines by the State wholly or selectively, 
according to some all India plan. At present 
mineral rights rest with Provincial Governments, 
Indian States and Zamindars, and there is dis- 
connected planning now hindered by high prices 
and difficulties of transportation, when industrial 
progress depends on reasonable prices and assured 
supplies of coal. 


The Indian coal industry has not grown to the 
stature that was anticipated early in this century 
and this is due, in my opinion, to the strangle- 
hold by the State through the method adopted 
for the State Railway purchases on the one hand 
and the short-sighted competition of the producers 
on the other. If the State has a settled policy 
for coal production and utilisation, it might be 
least troublesome to farm out the production to 
the existing producers and also to arrange for 
adequate supplies to recognised consumers at 
agreed prices for different qualities throughout 
India, with the penalty of confiscation of lease or 
stock for contravention of agreements. These 
transactions can still be conducted through provin. 
cial Governments, Indian States and the Zamin- 
dars and existing lessees, and then step by ster 
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the Central planning or control and ownership 
would go on to ultimate centralisation of all 
leases and production and supply of coal and 
electric power. In the meantime the scheme in 
the United Kingdom might by fully studied, and 
perhaps the present day system which has become 
established for coal mines, etc., in the U.S.S.R. 
also, Conservation of the coal resources will 
follow proper. lines of the mining and utilisation of 
Indian coal], which has been made available in 
the desired quantities at justifiable prices. 


ORAL EVIDENCE oF Dr. Srr Cyrit Fox. 


Question.—-Do conditions similar to those in the 
Indian coal industry in reference to the types and 
qualities of coal prevail anywhere else in the 
world ? 


Answer.—Yes. In Australia and South Africa. 
Otherwise, as a general rule, Indian coals are very 
high in ash content compared to western coals. 


Question. You have placed a good deal of 
emphasis on the moisture content of the coals and 
your statement that 1 per cent of moisture causes 
as much loss in the coking character of a coal as 
6 or 7 per cent of ash. Does the converse.pro- 
position hold good? That, is reducing the 
moisture of a particular coal by drying it or by 
some other method, will it improve the coking 
quality of the coal ? 


_Answer.-—You cannot improve it by drying 
it, you can only increase the calorific value by 
drying. But if, at the time of drying, you could 
pass gases through the coal, it reactivates the 
coal, and it gets back its coking character. The 
coal, when dehydrated, becomes porous and this 
enables it to absorb the gases. 


Question.—In regard to the reserves of Indian 
coals, you have made very valuable contribution. 
One of the questions which arises on a cursory 
reading the estimates of coal working reserve 
in seams 4 ft. thick within a depth of 1,000 ft. 
why is this particular criterion adopted ? 


Answer.—That is only for high ash coal ; it 
may not be any use going down to 2,000 ft. as 
it would cost too much. 


Question.—You have not chosen that criterion 
with any special reference to workability of the 
coal ? 


Answer.—¥or practical purposes. Coals which 
contain more than 25% ash are not going to be 
worked, not for many years to come whereas in 
the case of low ash coals, you may go to 2,000 
ft. 


Question—You have taken the reserves of 
good quality coal within 2,000 ft. 


Answer.—Because the ash is low, the quality is 
better. 


Question.—What about the recent development 
in mining coal to as low a depth as 3,000 ft. ? 


Answer.—You could go to 4,000 feet for good 
quality coal. I go up to 2,000 ft. not below 
2,000 as there will be very few good coals below 
2,000 ft. in India. 


Question.—Dishergarh coal is good coal and 
you go below 2,000 ft. 


Answer.—I said very few. The deepest working 
in No. 9 seam and some of the collieries belonging 
to Andrew Yule and Co.—-there the coal may be 
as deep as 4,000 ft., but I am not sure it is good 
quality coal ; that has not been proved. As you go 
down, those seams are usually found “ burnt” by 
ignesus intrusions. Barring certain upper seams, 
middle seams are severely ‘‘ burnt ’” and when 
you go down, they are more and more “ burnt”. 


Question.—Is it possible for you to give us an 
estimate from your knowledge of the actual 
reserves of coal of different qualities, different 
grades up to 3,000 ft. ? 


Answer.—I could give you a guess, but it would 
be a bad guess. We have no information at 
all reliable. 


Question.—Up to 2,000 ft. ? 


Answer.—You could almost double the estimate 
of 1,000 feet. 


Question.—Will it be your recommendation 
that.a further detailed survey be made of these 
reserves ? 


Answer.—In Jharia and Raniganj every seam is 
calculated and the details are published. Not 
many details are known in Karanpura and Central 
India. Western Karanpura is probably a very 
good area. There are minimum estimates avail- 
able. 


Question.—Referring to the conversion of non- 
coking coals. 


Answer.—I have carried out some experiments 
but all were in a small way. In some cases the 
blend forms a very fine coking coal. In one 
process non-coking coals can yield good coke. 


Question.—Have you any comments on the 
Assam and Punjab coals ? 


Answer.—I have initiated research work on the 
sulphur coals of Assam and Punjab which are 
quite useful for cement making. The sulphur 
does not affect the cement. For the purpose of 
copper and lead smelting, they are the right coals. 
The trouble in using high sulphur coal is 
because the flue gas should always by kept hot, 
i.e.,above 200°C. Ifthere is a drop in temperature 
sulphuric acid is formed and reacts on every- 
thing. There is no such reactionin Raniganj 
coal, 


Question.—-In view of the admittedly low reserves 
of high grade coal both metallurgical and the 
rest, do you consider there is a case for regulating 
the use of same coal ? 


Answer.—tI was inclined to think so. But now 
I do not think that. The industrial forces are 
moving so strongly and India will be in such 
a strong position with iron and steel production 
in the future, that you can export pig iron and 
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import the best coal in the world. The best 
English coal will be available and so I would not 
pass any remarks on the regulation of the use 
of coal provided they use it with reasonableness, 
without wastage. 


Question.—There is such a preference for high 
grade coal to-day that the locomotives want to 
use metailurgical coal in their boilers. Is that a 
proper scientific use of this valuable commodity? 


Answer.—I used to think not before. Now 
the conditions are different. 


Question. What has made you change your 
opinion? 


Answer.—The reason is this. There is the 4th 
Clause of the Atlantic Charter for freedom to 
secure raw materials. India cannot for example 
produce aluminium without certain other things 
which are critical and must be imported—and 
India has some excellent supplies of aluminium etc. 
I do not think you can produce one ton of alumi- 
nium from Indian raw material supplies without 
trouble now. Aluminium that is produced in 
Travancore is produced with imported materials. 
The quantity which is produced at Asansol is 
produced with some Indian material but needs 
certain imported items at an enormous cost. 
In the case of coking coals the resources are 
guite small compared with the reserves of iron 
ore but not compared with the iron and steel 
produced yearly. The collieries should be put in 
order first to make them fit for people to work 
in. 


Question.—Have you any ideas about washing or 
treatment of coal ? 


Answer.—-T have not had any personal experience 
of that for the last 8 or 9 years. Previously, 
I had been in very close touch with it. We had 
some experiments carried out in the Geological 
Survey office. Ar a rule washing is not a success- 
ful method of cleaning Indian coals. That is 
the general impression I have received. 


Question.—You are not conversant with the 
recent experiments conducted ? 


Answer.—I was the Chairman of the Fuel 
Research Committee till two years ago and I 
heard a great deal about Dr. Forester’s work 
and so on, but I have seen no result. that I would 
consider suitable to follow up. 


Question.—Do you consider that the scope of the 
projected Fuel Research Institute is truly and 
properly designed ? 


Answer.—Yes, I think it is being well done. 


Question.—Is the scope laid down in the pro- 
gramme comprehensive enough ? 


Answer.—Yes, fairly good. 


Question.—Surely, we require quite a complete 
re-analysis or fresh analysis of so many different 
types and grades of coal available. It may take 
years according to the present programme. 


Answer.—I had a suggestion which was put 
up to Government of having geologists taking 


samples of the seams along their 'ength, through- 
out a coalfie'd and examining them for metal 
lurgical, physical and chemical properties. 


Question.—You have no very definite views 
on the question of supplying the consumer his 
coal at some regulated price ? 


Answer.—tI dealt with that in my note. I feel 
that the price of coa) should be the same every- 
where. I don’t know how you cen do it. 


Question.—That is, you contemplate some sort 
of a Central Marketing Agency under the conta ol 
of the Government to fix prices in different places 
in such a way as to make it equitable ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Dr, Fox, you have made some study 
of sand supplies in the Damodar river and you 
are also conversant with the projected Damodar 
Valley development. Assuming that you agree 
with the policy of conservation, 7.e., stowing for 
conservation and not only, for safety, do you 
consider that the erection of these dams at various 
parts of the river would impede the flow of sand 
in the down reaches ? 


Answer.—Yes, they will certainly do so. The 
point that has not been understood even by irri- 
gation people is that; when a river is flewing in 
flood the amount of silt in suspension is smaller 
than that moving along the bed of. the river. 
I can give you an example. There is a bridge in 
the Jharia coalfields, the Dyer bridge across the 
Damodar. I had my own suspicions for a long 
time about a ‘pier of that bridge, and we made an 
examination. Jessops had built it. I noticed the 
bridge was not quite straight. We examined it 
on one of our excursions. There was on record 
that the pier foundation was 20’ deep. Move- 
ment of the sand had loosened that pier down to 
20 feet. There is the case on record in the book 
“ The Young Engineer” (1936, p.85) about a 
bridge over the Naibada River. The Chief 
Engineer of the Railway was a fisherman and 
during the rains he was at that area and asked the 
village people where they thought they would get 
good fishing. The people showed him the 
down stream side of a pier on that bridge, 
There was a big hole there and he inspected the 
hole which he found under mining the pier. 
When the river went down, there was no hole at 
all, it had filled with send. 


Question.—So, in your opinion, the construction 
of these various dams in the Damodar River is 
bound to affect the flow of sand ? 


Answer.—Yes, the movement of sand will stop 
at the dams and silt up the reservoirs. 


Question.—in your opinion the Damodar Valley 
project would only mean a reduction in the de- 
posits of sand in the lower reaches of the river ? 


Answer,—I have written in the Statesman about 
it. To put a big hydro-electric scheme in those 
conditions is unwise and will prove un-economical. 


Question.—You must have had an. opportunity 
of examining the conditions of the mining leages.in 
the Central Government mining lease form. Do 
you con ider them to be defective in any in+ 
stance? 
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Answer.—They are very good ; except that the 
rates of royalty are sometimes too high and some- 
times too. low. 


Question.—It has been stated on behalf of the 
Indian Mining Assen. that the period of lease as 
contemplated in the Government rules, viz. 30 
years and another option of 30 years, is too short 
to. enable any economje working of a fair sized 
colliery. Do you agree with that view ? That is 
30 years plus an option of 30 years is not a long 
enough period to enable a fair-sized colliery te be 
worked economically and to the best advant- 


age. 


Answer.—I think 30 plus 30 is good enough for 
most minerals, but ooal may be granted longer 
periods. 


Question.—Avoiding wastage and at the same 
time taking the coal in a proper scientific 
manner ? 


Answer.—You spend five years in getting your 
colliery into order and then five years in taking 
everything out at the closing stage and may 
require to re-equip with modern machinery 
periodically. 


Question.—I had seen, your report on the Mineral 
Resources of Rewa State which is'a priced book. 
And there I find that you are in favour of the 
salami system. 


Answer.—Well, it is this way. You give a man 
a lease or licence to go and prospect your country 
and he takes ajl the risk of doing that. In that 
case, I would pay salami. Again, you maintain 
a Geological Survey to find where the materials 
are and how much of them there are and the 
extent and so on. That information saves a 
great deal of trouble to the leases and [ can see 
no objection again to salami. 


Question.—Is it your view that salami should be 
introduced in the Government rules as a whole ? 


Answer.—lf Government—I am speaking again 
as a business man—maintain a Geological Survey 
and a.Mines Department. and go to a great deal 
of trouble to probe.a property, you have got to pay 
for it. Mining risks are quite serious and for 
saving risks I think a new lessee should pay sale- 
mi or nazarana. 


Question.—In fixing the salami, would you take 
into account the quality of coal or the quan- 
tity ? 


Answer.—t am only talking of the spirit in 
which it is to be done. The degree of information 
supplied and the proof of reserves obtained, 


Question.—But what effect would it have on 


aaa of coal ? The prices are sufficiently high 
already. 


Answer.—_They are too high now, but prices 
have been too low. You should insist on colli- 
eries being brought to a certain minimum stage 
of efficiency in equipment ard whatever the 
coal costs after that the people must bear. 


Question.—I also notice that you suggest that 
the renewal should be granted only if the Jassee 
has proved satisfactorily over the 30 years. At 
present, a lease can be renewed at the option of 
the lessee, but in this report you say that the 
renewal would depend on this factor. What do 
you exactly expect the lessee to do ? What are 
exactly the conditions you expect of the lesse 
to be satisfied ? 


Answer.—The idea behind it is preventing a 
state of affairs that has happened many times. 
I acquire a lease ; I pay the State royalty of four 
annasaton. Two days later I sell the whole thing 
or transfer it. You look to making more money 
by sale or transfer and not to working. 


Question.—One or two points. I have not got 
particulars here of your report on the working 
of the new deposit near Darjeeling. Could you, 
just in a few words, tell us whether the coal deposit 
near Darjeeling is a useful one for exploitation? 


Question.—The coal there is powdery. It takes 
& lot of trouble to work. Some time ago, I had 
trouble in Afghanistan and the Afghans had a 
coal which was of a similar character, powdery, 
and I wanted a briquetting machine. Shaw 
Wallace offered me a briquetting machine for 
Rs. 98,000. I was not prepared to pay so much. 
T felt I could briquett this without a binder, and 
T actually got it briquetted under a steam hammer. 
T sent 5 cwt. to Sheffield. I had every reason to 
believe that these coals could be briquetted with- 
out anything and it was quite correct. They said 
it could be done and designed the machines. 
The. machines were brought to Kabul, erected 
and operated. In the case of the Bagrakot 
(Darjeeling) coal, it does the same thing. The 
coal can be briquetted without: any binder. I 
have had it tested and I think that can be easily 
put on the market with briquetting. But the 
calculations made are that it would cost something 
like Rs. 52, because the cost is something like 
Rs. 20 for briquetting with the machine now 
used in Baluchistan. I-do not believe Baluchis- 
tan coal needs any binder. 


Question.—What are your views about the pro. 
posed expansion of the Geological Surveyof India? 


Answer.—I urged years ago that 150 geologists 
are the minimum required, but stated it would 
be difficult to secure even 50. Steps should be 
taken to have a large number of geologists train- 
ed. 


Question.—Could you give us your ideas of what 
should be the activities of the future Geological 
Survey of India ? 


Answer.—They should of course prepare a 
geological map of India. Exploration must 
be carried out by drilling and assays. Th 
must go and re-examine old mines and publis 
results early. 


Question.—Is it your suggestion that a pros- 
pe section should be added to the Geological 
urvey of India ? 


Answer.—Not only a prospecting section, but 
also a utilisation section to show how minerals 
can be prepared or made suitable for use. 


Question.—-It is your considered opinion that the 
strength of the Geological Survey of India is 
extremely inadequate to-day ? 


Answer.—It is ridiculously small. 


Question.—You also suggested during the war 
that the coal resources of Kathiawar should be 
developed. But have you reason to believe that 
there are workable deposits because, from the 
geological reports, I find that the seams are not 
more than 18 inches thick. 


Answer.—One foot seams can be worked if 
there is any suitable clay under the coal. The 
coal situation being so serious to-day, this coal 
could be used for making fire brick and pottery 
out of the clay found with the coal. However, 
the subject. should be proved uneconomical 
before it is actually turned down. The tendency 
in western India is to substitute fuel oil for coal 
for heating purposes owing to the high prices and 
uncertainty of getting Indian coal. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE [ 


PART I 


Question 1,—(a) The conditions which impres- 
sed upon the two previous Committees on coal 
industry to recommend various measures have 
not entirely disappeared. 


- (b) The action taken by the Government by- 
increasing the powers of the Mines Department 
and establishing the Coal Mines Stowing Board 
has not proved satisfactory. Further action 
by the Government in this direction is cs:tainly 
necessary. Iam, however, doubtful whether such 
action through the same media would be at all help- 
ful. The present Coal Mines Stowing Act is funda- 
mentally. wrong at it is only a safety measure and 
its primary object is not conservation. What 
is needed is the compulsory stowingwherever neces- 
sary irrespective of the quality of coal with 
100 per cent. assistance from the stowing fund. 
It is admitted that India’s coal resources of all 
_ grades so far explored are not sufficient to meet 
its potential demand for exploiting its vast 
mineral resources. Both the Grading Act and 
the Coal Mines Stowing Act on the contrary, 
encourage production and waste of high grade 
and metallurgical coal. The policy of the Stow- 
ing Board to extend only partial help, prevents 
Collieries producing inferior grades of coal from 
taking advantage of the stowing fund. Univer- 
sal and compulsory sand stowing, if introduc- 
ed, would stop such wasteful process. I am 
definitely of opinion that greater progress to- 
wards the amelioration of the conditions would 
have been achieved by the introduction of a 
Statutory Authority on the lines suggested by 
the 1937 Committee. Had that Statutory Body 
been in existence much of the necessity for in- 
troducing the present Coal Control Scheme would 
not have existed and the Scheme itself would 
ante been more equitably and justly adminis- 
tered. 
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PART II 
(GRADING AND EXPORTS) 


Question 2.—The emphasis laid on the coal ex- 
port trade by the Indian Coal Committee 1925 
js out of date now. On _ the contrary there 
should be strictest check against export of high 
grade and metallurgical coal. If it is at all found 
necessary to take any special measures for pushing 
Indian coal in overseas markets it should be 
certainly not for the high grade and metallurgical 
coal. 


Questions. 3, 4, 5 and 6.—No observation to 
make. 


Question 7.—Regarding of coal seams has be- 
come necessary. As a member of the Indian 
Coal Grading Board for some years, J found that 
the Act does not give the Board any power to re- 
grade any coal once it is graded unless requested 
by the mine owners concerned. I am of opinion 
that at fixed intervals all coals should be regraded, 
The grading of sections of seams certainly leads 
to waste ir some cases. In thick seams, however, 
it cannot be avoided. Each case should be treat- 
ted on its merits and whenever possible waste is to 
be avoided. All decision on this point should 
rest not with the Colliery concerned but with the 
proposed Statutory Board. I suggest amal- 
gamation of the Indian Coal Grading Board with 
the proposed Statutory Board. 


Question 8.—The grading of coal both for the 
internal and external markets should be com- 
pulsory. 


Question 9.—No observation to make. 
PART IIT 


(PORT FACILITIES) 


Questions 10, 11 and 12.—-No observation to 
make. 


PART IV 
(RAILWAY FACILITIES) 


Question 13.—It is very difficult to say defi- 
nitely that there is at present not enough railway 
facilities to cope with the anticipated output. 
Tt is too true that whatever facilities we have got 
at present under the different heads are not fully 
availed of and the matter’ could have been greatly 
improved by proper handling of the situation. 


Question 14,—No observation to make. 


Question 15.—I notice with surprise that no re- 
ference has been made in the preamble of the 
questionnaire issued by the Coalfields Committee 
about the definite recommendation of the 1925 
Committee on the question of preferential system 
of supply of wagons. In page 81 of the Report 
of the Indian Coal Mining Committee 1925 
the Committee unanimously recommended as 
follows :—~ 

““ Tt should we think, be made clear that in 
no circumstances will the system of 
special or emergency supplies be 
revived........ i 


The system of special wagon supply introduced 
under the Coal Control Scheme, which is still in 
force, is definitely worse than that was in force at 
that time. As at present it is nothing but a 
“ Personal ” rule under the Defence of India Act 
without any control whatsoever. Many confu- 
sing and hopelessly contradictory orders were 
and are being issued. This ‘‘ Personal ” rule had 
also the effect of demoralising a considerable sec- 
tion of the coal industry and made them forget 
their right to protest. 


I would refer to the recommendation No. 52 
(page 131) of the Indian Coal Mining Committee 
1925, viz., i— 


‘* Preferential wagon supplies should be res- 
tricted to loco coal including coal for 
inland river navigation companies and 
for. ocean-going steamers from Cal- 
cutta under mail contracts with Gov- 
ernment, to coal for works of public 
utility and to certified coal for export, 
the balance of the wagons available 
being distributed to collieries on a 
proportionate basis .” 


I suggest that the above recommendation be 
given effect subject to the following modifica- 
tions :— 


(a) That the Board should have executive 
powers to direct the Railways and to 
define the principle and order of 
priority. 

(6) That. the daily allotment of wagons in the 
coalfields be taken out of the hands 
of both the Railways and be placed 
under the central control and check 
by this Board. 


(c) That the Board should have a non-official 
Chairman. 


That the powers of the Board should in- 
clude the powers: to sanction grant and 
allot siding space as suggested in 
answer to question No. 18. 


(d) 


(e) That in calculating the basis of wagon 
supply of a colliery, stocks held by the 
colliery should not be taken into consi- 
deration. 

(f) That the Coal Grading Board and the 

Soft Coke Cess Committee should be 
amalgamated with it. 


Questions 16 and 17.—No observation to make. 


Question 18.—Sanction, construction of Sidings 
and allotment of loading spaces to the different 
collieries are a vexed question, as at present 
these are sanctioned an1 granted not on any fixed 
principle. Such evide.ces as were given before 
the 1925 Committee under this head in some form 
or other are not wanting at present. Without 
going into the cases of such misuse and abuse 
of powers under the Siding Agreement terms I 
suggest that in future sanctions of sidings and 
allotment of loading spaces should under no cir- 
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cumstances be in the hands of the Railway Au- 
thorities but should be vested in the proposed 
Statutory Board. 


AERIAL ROPE-W AYS,—I would suggest for 
the careful consideration of the Committee 
whether it is feasible and practicable to cons- 
tract network of repe-ways in the coalfields by the 
State Railways to bring coal from different col- 
lieries at certain central points. This woulx not 
only to a great extent eliminate the preseut di- 
fficulties of supply of wagons (both pilot and trans- 
portation) at different small Collieries but would 
also release a large quantity of coal that is now 
being locked up under innumerable assisted si- 
dings. While returning from the loading wharf 
these empty tubs might usefully be utilised for 
loading sand and stowing materials from the 
different central Depots to the Collieries. 


Questions 19 and 20.—No observation to make. 


Question 21.—I consider the suggested group 
system of freights as more equitable and just. 


Question 22.—It is not at all a practical proposi- 
tion. Want of sufficient stacking grounds and 
financial resources and deterioration of the quality 
of stacked coal stand in the way of introducing 
this system. 


PART V 
(RAISING COSTS) 


Question 23.-No observation to make. 


Question 24.--I would refer to pp. 5 to 8 of my 
pamphlet on ‘ Coal Restriction Scheme ” published 
in 1934 on the effect of the use of coal-cutters. 
As the latest statistics are not available I am 
quoting in extenso from my previous publication. 
The condition is the same as it was then existing. 
If the Committee recommends the conservation 
of high grade and metallurgical coal then the 
question of the use of coal-cutters would hardly 
arise as mostly the collieries producing high grade 
and metallurgical coal use coal-cutting plants in 
their mines. 


THE LABOUR AND THE RESTRICTION 
SCHEME 


“ Now I would try to show that the interest of 
the Jabour and small mines is almost identical, 
i.e., if the small mines exist, the labour live. It 
is, therefore, really very amusing to find that the 
Indian Mining Association which represents 
mostly big mine-owners, has, on the contrary, 
found out that for the unemployment and wage 
reduction in the  coalfields, the small] 
mine-owners are mostly responsible, as would 
be evident from the following lines which appear 
in para. 10 of its letter recently addressed to the 
Government of India in the Department of In- 
dustries and Labour on the subject of the Coal 
Restriction Scheme: ‘ The Committee are also 
aware that such collieries (small-collieries) are 
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permitted fo continue in their uneconomic sales 
campaign by the reduction of their costs in paying 
wages to their labour, which cannot, it is doubted, 
reach even a bare subsistence level and the fear 
has been expressed that restriction scheme or no 
restriction scheme, these malpractices will con- 
tinue to the detriment of the other members of the 
industry, and result in valuable seams of coal being 
permanently lost to the country. If anyone 
would care to examine the statement of the 
Association critically, taking into consideration 
the increase in the number of coal cutting machine 
in big mines since 1923 with a view to reduce the 
number of labourers employed, it would not be 
very difficult to find out where the rub lies. In 
order to substantiate my argument T am quoting 
the following figures culled from the reports of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines in India :— 


Total output in No, ofmines No. ofminers No of coal 
Year &British India under Mines employed (In cutting 

(In Laes of tons). Act thousands) machines 
1923 187 942 182 93 
1924 202 846 187 114 
1925 199 810 173 125 
1926 200 722 170 126 
1927 211 644 165 141 
1928 215 556 164 148 
1929 223 548 165 173 
1930 226 549 169 202 
1931 205 540 168 195 
1932 187 515 148 157 


From the above statement it would be noticed 
that since 1923 raisings were gradually increasing 
right up to 1930 and then the same began to fall, 
and in 1932 the total output in British India was 
practically the same as that of 1923 though the 
number of working collieries has steadily declined 
from 942 in 1923 to 515 in 1932. From the stand 
point of labour, it would appear that whereas in 
1923, to raise 187 lakhs of tons of coal about 
182,000 labourers on an average were employed 
daily, about 148,000 labourers, 7.e., 34,000 less 
jabourers were employed in 1932 to raise prac- 
tically the same quantity of coal The cause for 
this enormous reduction both in the number of 
mines and miners since 1923 is not far to seek. 
Anyone who will carefully go through the above 
figures would ne doubt agroe with me that this is 
chiefly due to the introduction and greater use of 
coal-cutting machine by bigger mines with a view 
to increase their output by eliminating manual 
Jabour to a great extent. An idea as to how with 
the increased number of coal-cutting machine the 
raisings in British India have steadily increased 
from year to year with simultaneous reduction 
of the number of mines and miners employed can 
be formed from the fact that whereas in the year 
1923 the total number of such machine was 93, 
it stood at 202 in 1930, the peak year of the raisings 
and came down to 157 in 1932 with the conse- 
quential decrease in the output. Nobody can 
dispute the fact that the direct effect of the in- 
troduction of coal-cutting machine has been 
the elimination of labour to a great extent. Ifthe 
number of labourers employed in a mine is re- 


duced, some of them are consequently thrown 
out of employment which necessartly means 
that the supply of labour exceeds the demand with 
the ultimate result that the wages tend to fall. 
This is what has exactly happened in the coal- 
fields. Another effect of the use of coal cutting 
machine by big mines is that for using the same 
they have been compelled to increase their raising 
enormously, and. to dispose of their stocks they 
have, due to competition amongst themselver, 
been forced to cut down continually the prices of 
their coal to such a low level] that the other mines 
have been forced to do likewise, and in many 
cases, finding the prices too unremunerative, 
have been compelled to close down the mines 
altogether. Finding that the rates obtained by 
selling their products was not leaving any margin, 
these mines have also drawn upon their labourers’ 
wages to adjust their raising cost. 


A critical and unbiased study of the low prices 
of coal vis-a-vis unemployment problem in the 
coalfields reveals that the use of the coal-cutting 
machine is one of the important factors in bring- 
ing about the present state of affairs in the trade. 
If it is feasible to stop the use of coal-cutting ma- 
chine, I am confident that immediately there 
would be a demand for more labourers. For ins- 
tance, I have already shown that though in 1923 
and 1982 the same quantity of coal was raised, 
34,000 less labourers were employed in 1932, and 
if we assume that in 1935, 187 lakhs of tons of 
coal wil] be raised without the help of coal-cutting 
machine, there would in all probability be an ad- 
ditional demand for approximately 34,000 la- 
bourers. This extra demand of Jabourers would 
create an atmosphere of an al] round rise in wages 
in the coalfields and. this rise in wages would surely 
reflect on the general prices of coal, and thus it 
would bring about a buoyancy and the much 
desired restoration of confidence in the trade. 


Viewing the problem from another standpoint, 
the idea of abandonment of coal cutting machine 
cannot but be too strongly advocated. We all 
know that due to the gradual climination of wo- 
men labourers from working in the underground 
mines, income of each labourer’s family has been 
reduced by nearly half. It is therefore, desirable 
that efforts should be made to investigate whether 
the problem of low wages and unemployment in 
the coalfields can be solved in this way. 


Tt may, of course, be argued that in this machine- 
age any plea for abandonment of mechanical de- 
vices is an absurd one. But it must not be for- 
gotten that a desperate situation requires a 
desperate remedy. Further when conditions in In- 
dia differ widely from those of other industrial 
countries and when the labour in this country is 
not so dear and scarce, there is at present no ne- 
cessity for adopting mechanical devices. 


It cannot be denied that the effect of Restriction 
Scheme would be to keep about 393 collieries 
which stopped working prior to 1930 closed during 
the period of its operation. There is no iota of 
doubt that of these 383 closed collieries more 
than 95 p. c. are small ones. TI believe that the 
interest of labourers is interlinked with thet of the 
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small collieries, and any restriction scheme which 
is not designed to help those closed collieries, 
would not improve the labourers’ economic 
condition. The Government should, therefore, 
earefully consider the question whether the pro- 
posed scheme would or would not adversely 
affect the interests of the labour before accepting 
the present scheme.” 


Question 25.—No observation to make. 
PART. VI 
(RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS) 


Question 26.—The coal purchase policy of the 
Railway Board is certainly detrimental to the coal 
industry. 


Questions 27, 28, 29, and 30.—No observation 
to make. 


PART VII 
(STOWING) 


Question 31.—The Stowing Act being only a 
safety measure voluntary stowing by collieries 
producing inferior grades of coal as adopted by the 
big collieries producing high grade coals is hardly 
in the picture. It is commercially impossible 'for 
collieries producing inferior grades of coal to resort 
to voluntary stowing unless 100 per cent. assistan- 
ceis extended to them. Until and unless the Sto- 
wing Act is amended and based on the principle 
of conservation and compulsory stowing is en- 
forced in all cases irrespective of qua'ity, no fur- 
ther success can be expected under this head. 


Question 382.—_No observation to make. 
PART VIII 
(MISCELLANEOUS) 


Question 33.—A quicker acquisition of surface 
land in the province of Bihar is possible under the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act but there is no such 
facility in the province of Bengal. Bengal Te- 
nancy Act should be amended in this respect on the 
lines of Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act. 


Questions 34 and 35.—No observation to make. 
Question 36.—I suggest that the Fuel Research 
section should be attached to the proposed Sta- 


tutory Board. I would also suggest that the 
Coal Grading Section should also be attached to 
it. 


Question 37.—No observation to make. 

Question 38.—Yes. 

Question 39,—If it is the present Mining Edu- 
cation facilities then there are some at present 


but not adequate and more is needed. 


If it is the general education for the mining 
labour and their children, only a few collieries 


have got some arrangements for teaching the 
children of their miners. 


T believe that if some State-aided cottage indus- 
tries such as poultry farming, hand-loom weav- 
ing etc. are started at various centres under the 
joint supervision of groups of collieries and with 
the improvement of housing conditions, a sottled 
and contented labour force would gradually graw 
within the coal mining area. 


I have not touched on the question of wages 
which may be dealt with on the footing of wages 
in other industries, subject to additional remune- 
ration for under-ground workers. 


Question 40.—I consider that the proposal for 
building separate model miners colony in the coal- 
fields through the Welfare Board is not a sound 
one. It would have been better had the Wels 
fare Fund been spent in improving all the existing 
villages within the coal-fields on a model line and 
in helping the different collieries with grant of 
subvention for improving their respective miners’ 
dhowrahs on an approved model. This step, if 
taken, would have been a great source of a 
settled and contented mining population 
throughout the coalfields. I consider that the 
present Welfare Fund is not in all cases well. 


Spent. 
QUESTIONNAIRE II 
PART I 
(CONSTITUTIONAL) 


Question 1.—The dual control and division of 
responsibilities between the Central and Provin- 
cial. Governments in respect of matters affecting 
the coal industry is far from satisfactory. All 
matters relating to mines and minerals including 
the rights and powers to levy cesses and taxes on 
coal industry should be dealt with by uhe Contral 
Government. The different rates of cesses and 
taxes now imposed by the Provincial Govern- 
ments of Bihar and Bengal on coal industry in 
their respective provinces conclusively show the 
present unsatisfactory constitutional position. 
It is necessary not only in the interest of India 
as a whole but in the interest of the coal industry 
itself that this key industry should be under the 
Central Government or in the alternative bo:h the 
Jharia and Raneegunj Coalfields should be under 
one provincial control. 


As an instance, I would point out that in the 
Jharia coal mining area within the sub-division 
of Dhanbad the Government of Bihar in spite of 
repeated protest have forced up the price level 
of rice required for mining labour in comparison 
with that of tho adjoining districts and  sub- 
divisions. This fact was admitted in the Central 
Legislative Assembly. In the province of Bengal 
the Cess Deputy Collector, Burdwan, with a view 
to collect more road cess had inflated the profits 
of a colliery in an amazing way. He did not allow 
the value of free fuel given to the labourers and 
added such value of coal to the profits and assessed 
on it. He did not accept certified Balance Sheets 
of the Auditor and added large amount to the 
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revenue income of a colliery on the ground that the 
coal should not have been sold to the Government 
and Railways at lower than the public rates and 
calculated the difference in the value as profits. 
He also added to profits the value of coal used in 
boilers for dewatering a mine in spite of the fact 
that the Chief Inspector of Mines in India certi- 
fied the quantity of coal used in boilers as 
fair and reasonable. In the province of Bihar 
road cess is assessed, both on profits and despatches 
as well. I might merition here that no other 
industries pay road cess at all. 


Question 2.— It is desirable that there chould be 
one separate Central Department of the Govern- 
ment of India to deal with all questions relating to 
mines and minerals in charge of an Honourable 
Member of His Excellency The Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 


PART TI 
(ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY) 
STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


Question 3.—The Structure of units of produc- 
tion in the coal industry has considerably changed 
specially during the lait world war and is at pre- 
sent in a most unsatisfactory condition. The 
following is the approximate picture of the pre- 
sent structure of the Indian coal industry. as J 
see it: 


(a) A group of non-Indian Managing Agents 
represented by the Indian Mining As- 
sociation who have other industries 
under their control. They now exer- 
cise great influence specially through 
their raising contractors and mono- 
polist middlemen and other friends 
who also are owners of collieries over 
the other two Indian coal trade orga- 
nisations. The Indian Mining Asso- 
ciation controls the largest output of 
coal in India and have some Indian 
members on its list. In spite of the 
fact that the majority of the share 
holders of the coal companies under 
their management are Indians and 
in spite of the fact that their are somo 
Indian members of the Association, 
Indians were never taken on its Com- 
mittee except on two occasions for a 
short period. Its high rate of subs- 
cription also stands in- the way of 
small Indian mine-owners to enlist as 
its members. Correctly speaking the 
Indian Mining Association is an 
organisation of Managing Agents of 
Colliers. 


(6) The Indian Mining Federation, It was 
originally started in 1913 to represent 
the interests of small collierics vis- 
avis the interests of big collieries. 
Since the war, however, some of its 
prominent members got them in- 
terested in other industries and 
also became owners of some large 


mines and as such the top ranks c 
those who are now controlling th 
Indian Mining Federation have com 
ander the indirect influence of othe 
powerful interest. 


(c) The Indian Colliery Owner’s Association 


It was started a few years ago b 
some who seceded from the India 
Mining Federation chiefly on tt 
question of representations on tt 
different bodies, This institution is ma 
nly dominated by the raising contra: 
tors-cum-colliery proprietors, big de: 
lers-cam-colliery proprietors, monop: 
lists-cum-colliery proprietors, Stor. 
and Foodgrains suppliers-cwm-colliei 
proprietors. 


(d) Large numbers of individual sm: 


mine-owners working either und 
partnership or through private reg 
tercd companies. Finding — the 
interests are not being properly sad 
guarded by the other two existi 
Indian coal trade organisations, sor 
of those mine owners have started 1 
cently another organisation und 
the name and style of the Indi: 
Collieries Union. 


(e) The Railway owned collieries worki 


under the management of the Ch 
Mining Engineer, Railway Boar 
who also is the — purchasi 
authority of all coal required by t 
Government and the Railways, J 
employs several big raising contre 
tors under him. Those raising cc 
tractors also own large number of ¢ 
lieries and now more or less domin: 
ing the two Indian Coal Trade ( 
ganisations, The Chief Mining E 
gineer, Railway Board, is also t 
President of the Indian Coal Gradi 
Board, the President of the Soft Co 
Cess Committee and is acting as t 
Deputy Coal Commissioner under t 
Colliery Control Order. His power: 
position as employer of raising cc 
tractors, as purchaser of the larg: 
quantity of coal in India, as Preside 
of the Coal Grading Board and Indi 
Soft Coke Ce:s Commitiee and las: 
ai the Deputy Coal Commissior 
(Production) with powers to dist 
bute stores has a definite demoralisi 
infiuence on the Indian Coal indust: 
One can easily imagine how diffic 
it is for a mine cwner unless he is vé 
powerful, to criticise any of his < 
tions whih might incur his displ 
sure. If he choores he can eas 
influence all the activities of the Indi 
Coal Trade Organisations, 


Equally unhealthy is the picture of the ¢ 


tribution side of the Colliery Cont 
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Order. IT maan the Deputy Coal 
Commissioner (Distribution), with 
unlimited powers under the Defenco 
of India Act without any control by 
any Board, assisted by innumerable 
junior officers. This Department has 
also created an atmosphere which has 
reacted on the structure of the coal 
industry specially the Indian section. 


It was found in practice that in their anxiety 
to purchase peace with the coal trade 
organisations both the Deputy Coal 
Commissioners (Distribution) and 
(Production) were more anxious to 
satisfy the Executive of these or- 
ganisations, who in their turn in later 
years paid more attention to meet 
those officers at social gatherings than 
at meetings to ventilate and fight for 
the just grievances of the trade. 


(f) Industries like Iron and Steel Companies 
and Cement Factories and a few other 
concerns owning their own mines and 
operating under thier own control. 


No one can deny that the interests of these 
grours are not identical and on many points 
adverse to each other. 


Due to both the Provincial Government and 
the Centre] Government insisting that Foodgrains 
and other stores would be distributed through 
the three Coal Trade Organisations only, all 
collieries were cbliged to become their members, 
knowing that their other interests would not 
fully be served by them. 


As an instance I would point out that couple 
of months ago the three ccal trade organisations 
jointly supported the proposal to continue the 
colliery control scheme for another year. I have not 
heard such thing in any other trade where trade 
organisations themselves do not want to function 
through normal trade channels and wanted war 
time contro! to be continued. It would also be 
noticed, and if T am correctly informed, that 
the three coal trade organisations have jointly 
submitted their answers to the first set of ques- 
tionnaire issued by the Coalfields Committee. 
It is hardly possible to believe that there could 
be unanimity of opinion between the owners 
of big collieries producing high grade coals and 
small collieries producing inferior grades of coal. 
Their interests are certainly not identical and 
are basically different. One wonders, if it was 
found feasible to submit one set of answers by 
the three bodies why not have one body only ? 


Tam of the opinion that both in the interest of 
the country and the coal trade itself, it is neces- 
sary to have sound economic structure of the coal 
industry based on healthy trade units and or- 
ganisations which should be helpful to the trade 
and, useful to the state. If a Statutory Board 
is established to deal with the different aspects of 
the coal industry then it should consist of _re- 
presentatives of the coal industry elected darectly 
by the colleries and not through any coal trade 
organisations. If the policy conservation 
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and partial nationalisation of coal mines is adopt - 
ed by the State then the structure of the 
Indian coal trade would compose chiefly of 
second grade mine-owners. The Indian Mining 
Association as the biggest producer would not 
then be in the picture. I suggest that all collier- 
ies should bo grouped separately according to 
quality of coal produced and each group should 
be represented by direct voting on the proposed 
Board. 


In this connection I would also suggost that 
industries owning their own mines and the Rail- 
way owned collieries should not be allowed to 
despatch coal to other consumers and must use 
for themselves coal raised from their respective 
mines. 


My detailed criticisms on tho administration 
of the Coal Control Scheme, specially with re- 
ference to the distribution and allotment of coal 
wagons would be found in my two pamphlets 
published under the caption ‘The Coal Control 
Scheme” and “ Tho Coal Front ”, copies of which 
have already been forwarded to the Committes 
for their perusal. 


Question 4.—Fundamentally the system of Ma- 
naging Agency is not wrong. Some statutory 
conditions and safeguards based on demoocratia 
principles regarding the terms of the Managing 
Agency Agreement may be provided by further 
amending the Indian Companies Act. 


Question 5.—There is not much unhealthy factor 
in the type of alliance between units of coal 
production and consuming interest except in the 
case of Railway owned collieries. 


Question 6,—The Railway owned collieries are 
responsible to a great extent for the deplorable 
condition of the Indian coal industry. The 
facts are all recorded history and need no repetition 
The Government as the largest buyer of coal 
have all along used these collieries asx levers to 
depress the coal market which not only affected 
the economic structure of the coal industry but 
reacted very adversely on wages of mining la- 
bour. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


Question 7.—The first step necessary to solve the 
problem of the coal industry is for the Govern- 
ment to acquire all coal mining royalty rights in 
permanently settled areas on the lines of the 
Coal Act, 1938 of the United Kingdom. The Stato 
should also take power to revise if and wherever 
necessary unilaterally defective provisions in 
existing leases. 


Difference in the rates of royalties and in the 
terms and conditions of the lease, un-economic 
sizes of some collierie=, irregular shape: of the 
mouzas resulted in much locking up and waste 
of coal. The leases at present generally 
do not impose restrictions on depillaring and do 
not insist on rotational method of work. 


Question 8.-—I am strongly opposed to the 
proposel of administration by the State of coal 
properties on bebalf of the owners. This would 
only result in creating another set of powerful 
group of Manacing Agents to be known as glori- 
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fied raising contractors under the Government. 
from the point of view of owners of small collier- 
ies the suggestion is open to serious objection. 
Ii given effect to, it would for all practical pur- 
poses only find some occupation for those 
Managing Agents who might lose their present 
job because of the fact of their collieries either 
being nationalised or conserved. 


Question 9.—In the event of mineral rights re- 
maining undisturbed only some of the terms 
and conditions of the lease may be restricted 
and revised by passing an Act, but under no 
sircumstances the powers to grant any lease or 
right to transfer any lease should be restricted. 
If this is done it would result in big capitalists 
influencing the State to grant leases only in 
their favour. There should not be any State 


control over the ‘ power’ to lease coal-bearing 
lands. 


Question 10,.—At present it is desirable that the 
State should in the first instance acquire the coal 
mining royalty rights. Save in the cases of con- 
servation there should not be any State. control 
over production and distribution except on the 
question of the rational use of the different kinds 
of coal by the different industries on the advice of 
the Fuel Research Board. As regards marketing 
less the Government interferes the better. Al 
collieries must be free to operate through normal 
trade channels. The Government should, how: 
ever, fix a minimum floor price for each grade of 
coal to ensure payment of good wages and for 
providing funds for adequate development of 
the respective collieries. 


FInaNcE 


Question 11.—I am not aware that a large 
number of collieries are under-capitalised.— If 
any help is needed it is the small private owned 
collieries that need financial assistance for pur- 
chasing machineries to equip their mines for the 
purpose of increasing their output. Once the 
question of conservation and nationalisation is 
finally decided upon the problem will solve itself 
as in that event very few big colliery companies 
would be left to work and the problem that would 
be left then to be solved would be the problem of 
mostly private owned collieries producing inferior 
grades of coal. 


Question 12.,—No remark to offer, 


Propvuction 


Question 13,—The principal reasons for low per 
capula output of coal in India are :— 


(a) Miners are mostly agriculturists and do not 
work throughout the year. Their at- 
tendance even during the same month is 
not uniform. 


(6) Due to short supplies of wagons which has 
become a permanent feature in this country 
most of the small collieries are not in a 
position to employ their miners fully as 
they have not the facilities to keep large 
stocks. 


(c) Government interference in the prduce- 
tion of 2nd class coal and in the matter of 
distribution of wagons under the Colliery 
Control] Order (although small collieries are 
the potential sources of increasing out- 
put.) 


Question 14,—-In my opinion the following steps 
if taken, would improve per capita output :— 


(i) Increase of wages proportionate to increas- 
ed production ; 


(ii) Re-introduction of prohibition in the coal 
fields ; 


(iii) Improvement in the wagon supply in the 
coalfields. 


(iv) Better housing accommodation. 


Question 15.—There is no doubt that the sys- 
tem of coal-raising contractors tends to improve 
output but this system has resulted in unsys- 
tematic mining methods in some cases. 


Question 16.—In my opinion most of the col- 
lieries producing Ist class coal have already got 
their peak raisings. The only course to make up 
the deficit in production is to encourage and help 
small second class collieries to increase their 
output and extend wagon facilities, 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


Question 17.—I am not in favour of creating a 
Central Marketing Agency for sale and distri- 
bution of coal. This would again create a com- 
bination of dealers and monopolists. The 
Government interference is equally unwelcome. 
Let the trade freely adjust the price . The con- 
sumers are sufficiently intelligent to know 
what price to pay for what particular coal on 
practical results. There should not be any price 
control but to ensure good wages for payment 
to the labourers a minimum price for the different 
grades of coal should be statutorily fired. The 
trade should develope on normal trade channels. 
Marketing Agency, if established, should only 
be voluntary amongst the collieries or group of 
collieries but care should be taken that this may 
not lead to the formation of monopolistic ring. 
I am in favour of complete regulation for the use 
of the different coals for different purposes. The 
war-time practice must be discarded. 


I suggest the outlines of the following scheme 
for consideration of the Committee : 
(t) State: 
(a) State should own and purchase all coal 
mining royalty rights. 


(6) Should nationalise all mines that are now 
exclusively producing high grade metal- 
lurgical and high grade steam coal, 


(c) Stop raisings of all such coalfrom the 
railway owned collieries. 


(d) Restrict the despatches of high grade me- 
tallurgical and steam coal only to  parti- 
cular industries from those collieries which 
are producing both inferior grades of coal 
and high grade metallirgical and steam 
coal. 
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(e) Restrict the use of metallurgical and 
high grade steam coal in Railways and 
other Government departments. 


(f) Restrict shipment of high grade metal- 
lurgical and steam coal. 


(g) Introduce lower freight rate for inferior 
grades of coal. 


(k) Establish a Statutory Coal Board uni- 
fying with it the functions of Coal Grading 
Board, Stowing Board, Soft Coke Cess 
Committee, Welfare Board, Rescue Board 
and attach to it the Fuel Research section 
of the Geological Survey of India. 


(i) Create a new department under the 
proposed Statutory Coal Board for the 
purpose of extensive prospecting and sur- 
vey of coal-bearing lands of both proved 
and unexplored coal land by diamond drill 
borings and analysing each seam that 
would be tapped in the bore holes. It may 
be interesting to know that upto this time 
it is the general belief that qualities of coal 
of seams below 10 seam are of inferior 
grades. But it is a fact that there is a 
lower seam of fairly good thickness the 
quality of which according to the present 
Grading Board’s standard is of good metal- 
lurgical class. 


(j) Unification of cesses and taxes as suggest- 
ed, 


(k) A separate wagon transport Board should 
be established consisting of best and effi- 
cient transport officers to deal exclusively 
with the question of coal transport from 
coalfields to Factories. 


(it) The Colleries ; 

(iit) The Managing Agents;. or Proprietors ; 
(iv) Merchants ano brokers, and 

(v) Consumers of coal. 


Regarding the above their respective role 
should be left to the free choice of each group 
according to the normal practice of the coal 
trade. 


Unless it is envisaged that short supply of 
wagons in the coalfields would be a permanent 
feature the question of fixing sales quotas does not 
arise at all because in my opinion for many years 
to come, production of coal in India would not 
much exceed the country’s potential demands for 
coal. In any case fixing of sales quota is open to 
serious objection as it means indirect restric- 
tion of output. In case of wagon shortage the  si- 
tuation could be met by Pro rata distribution of 
wagons. 


Question 18.—War time practice should always 
be discarded in all cases. I entirely agree that 
the condition precedent to this proposal must be 
to have a complete analysis of all Indian coals 
and also scientific informations about the actual 
need of the different kinds of coal by the different 
industries gathered through the Fuel Research 
Board. 


Question 19—No remarks to make. 


Question 20.—If there is a direct relation bet 
ween the collieries and the consumers, the res- 
ponsibility would automatically be on the colliery 
who would be always anxious to satisfy its 
customers. The system now being worked under 
the Colliery Control Order is defective in this 
respect, The consumers must be allowed to 
choose their own coals and if this principle is 
adopted the problem would be solved by itself. 


Question 21.—The present standard of the 
market about the different sizes is quite satis- 
factory and need not be disturbed. 


TRANSPORT 


Question 22.—In view of the present geolo- 
gical distribution of the different grades of coal 
the distribution of wagons on a zonal basis based 
on transport economy and on fuel value is not 
practicable. Whatever it may be the case for 
the Railways the suggestion is not based on 
national economy. Ags an instance [ would point 
out that coal for brick burning should be of 
inferior grade irrespective of the distance of the 
place where it is consumed. [If the principle of 
transport of coal is based on economic value and 
range then the brick manufacturers at a long 
distance will have to use high grade coals and 
not low grade coals. 


Question 23,—There is no harm of pooling of 
rail freights provided it is fixed on a just and fair 
principle. 


Question 24.—I have already stated that for the 
purpose of conservation and to encourage the 
use of more inferior grades of coal by the,difkerent 
industries the railway freights for inferior grades 
of coal should be lower than the railway freight 
for better grade coal distance for distance. 


Question 25.—The railway freight should be 
based on the principle of what the traffic can 
bear. 


Question 26.—I am definitely opposed to any 
reduced freight rate for train-loads of coal con- 
signed to one consumer. This would lead to 
disastrous results for the following reasons :— 


(1) Increase in the supply of Rakes which 
would reduce the available number of 
wagons. 


(2) Concentration of orders of big consumers 
on a fewer collierios which would lead to 
maldistribution of orders which might 
affect pilot capacities in some sections. 

(3) Place big industries at a great advantage 
over the small industries (due to lower fuel 


bills) who are not in a position to take full 
train-loads of coal. 


Question 27.—By introducing various routes 
during war-time, there is no doubt that the 
transport of coal has been handicapped. The 
route restrictions should be as few as possible. 


Question 28.—No comment to make, 
PRICE AND PROFITS 


Question 29.—A return to free competition is 
certainly desirable. Having regard to the con- 
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conflicting nature of interests of the different 
groups within the industry itself I.do not consider 
that the coal trade. can work out on voluntary 
basis, a system cf fixed prices for different grades 
of coal. [tis hardly possible to counteract the 
natural effect of law of supply and demand. 
If the production is low, inspite of fixed prices 
there. would be premium on rates. Government 
interference would create only Black-markets 
and/or corruption. Under the present conditions 
it is impossible to estimate the margin for the 
inter-play of supply and demand to maintain a 
stable price. The real factor in the fluctuation 
in the rates of coal in the past was the wagon 
suppiy in the coaltields. 


Until and unless the policy of the Government 
is definitely known about the conservation of 
metallurgical and high grade steam coals and 
the rational allocation of other coals amongst 
the different industries it is hardly possible to 
take due note of the coal requirements in the 
country, industry, by industry in its post-war re- 
construction as the required quantity would 
differ considerably. What is wanted is the fixa- 
tion of minimum floor price of each grade of coal 
by Government as would enable the collier- 
ies to pay sufficient wages to the labour and to 
meet their development costs. The — less 
interference by the State the better. A dirett 
and free relation between the colliery and the 
consumers is desirable and is the best method 
to level the price on economic basis. 


Question 30.—If the minimum prices of the 
different grades, of coal are fixed in cases of coal 
purchases by Indian Government Railways and 
Tron & Steel Companies only, it would provide 
sufficient Impetus for achieving stable conditions 
in the industry. But this step would not be 
sufficient to mect the situation. 


Question 31.—If Government intervention is 
found necessary in fixation of coal prices it 
should be done by a Board consisting of represen- 
tatives elected directly by the collieries producing 
different grades of coal. Under no circumstances 
such representatives should be elected or nomi- 
nated by the existing coal trade organisations. 
A direct election is an absolute necessity to safe- 
guard the interests of the difforent sections of the 
coa) trade. 


Question 32.—I consider the present difference 
in the price of coal between the different grades 
of coal as classified under the present Colliery 
Control Order is fairly satisfactory. 


Question 33.—Much would depend on the 
amount of tax and cess that the trade would have 
to pay in future. There cannot be any unifor- 
mity of profits even amongst the adjoining collier- 
ies producing the same quality of coal because 
of the differences in their respective royalties, 
in the terms and conditions of the lease, working 
facilities in the mines and overhead charges. 


Question—-34, The question of middleman’s 
commission is not an important factor in a free 
coal industry. There was and tkere is nothing 


to prevent the consumers to get their supplies 
direct from the collieries. If they go through 
middleman the choice is theirs and not of the 
collieries or of the middlemen. 


TAXATION 


Question 35.—There is absolutely no doubt 
that the coal industry is subjected to unduly 
heavy and multiple cesses and taxes. No other 
industry in India has to pay to road cess, Health 
Board cess, Water Board cess, Production cess, 
Welfare Board cess, etc. I suggest unification 
of all the cesses and taxes now being paid by 
the coal industry. Such unified cess should be 
collected along with the railway freights at the 
destination from each consignment of coal as it 
is being done in some cases. All local bodies, 
such as District Boards, Health Boards, Water 
Boards and other Boards showd get out of the 
central fund their respective average per ton 
income for the last six years. Detailed scheme 
on this point will be found in my book * Coal 
Conservation” published in 1936, copies of 
which were forwarded to the Committee, 


Nationa AND [INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
POLICIES 

Question 36.—Subject to my previous remarks 
on the export of coal J think some special pro- 
visions are necessary in the international treaties 
and trade agreement securing reciprocal imports 
into this country of ether minerals from those 
countries. 


Question 37.—International conventions in res- 
pect of colliery labour without taking into con- 
sideration the different conditions both social 
and economic in the East have not always 
satisfactorily served the interest of the Indian 
Mining labour. 

CONSERVATOIN OF HIGH GRADE METALLURGICAL 
CoaL 

Questions 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 438, & 44.—No 

comments to make. 


Question 45.—In view of the known deposits of 
metallurgical coal vis-a-vis mineral ores in this 
country there is no question that a definite case 
exists now for restricting the use of metallurgical 
coal to iron and steel works only. 


Question 46.—Same answer as above. 


Question 47.—-Please refer to my answer to 
question No. 17 and to my pamphlet ‘Coal 
Conservation ” published in 1936. The scheme 
I suggested there had considerable Press support. 


Questions 48 and 49 -—-The same answer as in 
Question No. 47. 


PART IV 
(CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE StusM Coat) 


Question 50.—No comment to make. 


Question 51.—This question has been thorough. 
ly dealt with by the 1937 Committee. Nothing 
further to add. 
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Question 52.—-The same reply as in question 
No. 51. 


Question 53.—Arguments in case of metallur- 
gical coal equally apply in the case of high grade 
steam coal. 


PART V 


(Conservation generally). 


Question 54.—No comment to make. 


Question 55.—I think existing mining regu- 
lations in respect of first workings need careful 
revision. The last amendments of the various 
mining regulations were more or less of a panicky 
nature. Regulations about the maximum height 
of coal gallery sometimes cause waste. In any 
case these regulations should be carefully 
revised with due regard to both safety and maxi- 
mum extraction. 


Question 66.—I agree with the suggestion of 
the Coal Mining Committee on the question of 
rotational workings. The control should be 
exercised through the mining regulations and by 
amending the Mines Act. 


Question 57.—I have already stated in my pre- 
vious answers that the Stowing Act should be 
amended on the basic principle of conservation. 
It should ke in respect of all seams irrespective 
of grades. The extent of assistance from..the 
stowing funds should be 100% at least for inferior 
grades of coal as it would not be economically 
possible for collieries producing inferior grades of 
coal to adopt sand stowing without 100%, assis- 
tance. 


Question 58.—Yes, the Government should un- 
dertake the work of delivering sand for stowing 
and should acquire sand rights and distribute 
the sand to the different collieries by construct- 
ing overhead ropeways. 


Questions 59 to 64..-_No comment to make. 


PART VI 


(Mining leases and fragmentation). 
Question 65.—-No comment to make. 


Question 66.—The comission in the leases 
providing for instroke and cutstroke working 
sometimes retards ccal production in adjoining 
areas owned by the same colliery company. 
Differences in the rates of royalty also stand in 
the way. 


Question 67.—No comment to make. 


Question 68.—Geveinment should not interfere 
save and except in such matters as were suggested 
in my previous enswers. 


Question 69,—Uneconomiec colliery holding does 
not necessarily mean small holding. Working 
ccnditicns Loth underground and surface, siding 
facilities end cther factors are to be considered. 


Question 70.—\t is difficult to define what is 
an uneconomic colliery holding. Much would 
depend cn the then merket conditions. An 
uneconcmic holding of to-day might be an eco- 
nomic holding of tomorrow and. vice versa. 


Question 7].—I doubt whether any one can 
define what is the proper economic size of a 
colliery holding. A small colliory elong the 
strike line might be very economic whiie a very 
big colliery full of underground disturbances 
with Jesser width along strike line would be an 
uneconomic unit. Any attempt to define an 
economic holding by size would be fruitless. 


Fragmentation of colliery holdings is no doubt 
undesirable. The first suggestion is no doubt the 
best. In my opinion the appointment of a spe- 
cial officer to negotiate between landlords and 
tenants with a view to amalgamation of leases 
where suitable on voluntary basis should at 
first be attempted. If a legislation to enforce 
amalgamation is found necessary powers should 
be vested in a committee of experts for final 
decision, 


PART VTi 
(Opening of New Coalfields) 


Question 72.—There are untapped and partially 
exploited deposits of coal in this country. 
In my answer to question No. 17 I suggested 
for the establishment of a Board to carry out 
survey operation to explore such fields. Even 
in the Jharia coalfields all the lower seams below 
seven, have not yet been fully tapped and ex- 
plored. 


PART VIII 


(Administrative measures). 


Question 73.—I have already suggested in my 
answers to question No. 35 that the unified cess 
should be collected by the Railways at the des- 
tination from each consignment as it is being 
done in some cases at present. 


A complete scheme for the administration of the 
funds and realisation of cess for the unified scheme 
and for paymont of royalty rights would be 
found in my book“ Coat CoNSERVATION SCHEME,” 


Question 74.—Please refer to my answer 
to question No. 17. Whatever may be the 
composition of the Statutory Body I repeat again 
that the representatives of the coal trade should 
be elected by direct election and not through 
any trade organisation. 


Question 75.—It is certainly edventageous to 
unify the multiple bodies dealing with utility 
and health services in the coalfields. As @ member 
of the Asansol Mines Board of Health for several 
years I found it absolutely necessary to have a un- 
fiied Health Board in Bengal and Bihar coal fields. 
The money thus saved fer one administrative 
overhead staff could be well spent in roal services 
to the Mining Labours. I include in expressin: 
this view, the activities of Labour Welfare Board, 
District Board and Water Board. It would en- 
sure uniformity both in policy and action. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


ANSWERS GIVEN By 8S. C. GHOSH TO THE FIRST 
AND SECOND SETS OF QUESTIONNAIRES ISSUED 
BY THE INDIAN COALFIELDS COMMITTEE, 
1945. 


PRELIMINARY 


Questions were asked and answered on 
various important issues bearing on the coal 
industry in the course of oral evidence givon 
by the representatives of the four coal trade or- 
ganisations. Having watched these proceedings 
closely and given evidence on behalf of the Indian 
Collieries Union, I consider it necessary to clarify 
further some of my written Answers which were 
already submitted to the Coalfields Committee. 
For obvious reasons typed copies of the diffe- 
rent enclosures would be submitted and not print- 
ed. It is needless to add that the observations 
made herein are subject and in addition to my 
previous answers to the different questions. 


FIRST QUESTIONNATRE 
(GRADING AND EXxPort.) 


Question 2.—In my opinion, no coal of any 
quality should be exported from this country 
oceanwise except the quantity that would be 
required to be shipped under any Internatienal 
Trade Agreement as previously suggested by 
me, before meeting the requirements of this 
country when either the coal or available wagons 
would be found short of the demand. Tf a 
reference is made to the allotments of wagons 
for down-country stations during the current 
month it would be found that indents for such 
important industries like Cotton Mills, Jute Mills, 
and Domestic Fuels, etc., were not always met 
for short of empties due to the fact that the 
available number of wagons for downward traffic 
were mostly taken up for shipment of coal. 


Questions 7 and 8,.—The grading of full work- 
ing sections and of all seams worked in a colliery 
including Railway-owned collieries and  open- 
cut coal mines should be made compulsory for the 
following reasons : 


(1) Some collieries grade only the best of its 
working seams leaving the inferior seams  un- 
graded. This would avoid a consumer being 
misled, while going through the printed grad- 
ing list into thinking that a particular colliery 
raises only the graded coal as published in the 
list, and that there is no possibility of any mix- 
ture being loaded for his consignment. I can- 
not understand how one can suggest that al- 
though it is ‘desirable’ to have all the seams 
graded there should not be any compulsion on 
this point! As at present the open-cut coal 
mines owned both by the railways and the public 
can if they so choose load anything from ‘apo- 
logy of coal’ to real coal while grading only a 
better section out of the entire thickness. Some 
time back, I brought one such instance to the 
notice of Mr. Faruque, the then Deputy Coal 
Commissioner (Distrib ution), Thousands of tons 
of such muck were despatched and certainly paid 
for tefore it could detected. 
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The statutory specifications according to the 
Indian Coal Grading Act for the different grades 
of coal are not observed by the Board since it 
was started. As a member of the first Board 
I remember the fact that when the first list of 
collieries with their respective analysis was 
placed before the Board it was found that some 
Dishergarh and Poniati coals would come under 
Grade 1 and not under Selected Grade. It was 
then decided to allow a grace of 2 per cent, to all 
collieries on the total of moisture and ash contents. 
This practice, I understand, is still being 
followed. A reference to the minute book of the 
Coal Grading Board on this point may be made 
and steps be taken to amend the Act accordingly 
and stop this irregular practice which is not per- 
missible under the Act. 

Question 15,—I was asked to clarify the 
reasons which prompted me to suggest in item 
(e) of my previous Answer, that in calculating 
the basis of wagon supply of a colliery stocks 
held by the colliery should not be taken into 
consideration. I would like to quote the answer 
given by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Department of Labour to Mr. K. C. Neogy’s 
question in the Central Assembly during the 
month of February, 1944. 

“Coal stocks were checked at the end of May 
1943 and a shortage of over two 
million tons was found. During 1942 
a number of collieries had given ficti- 
tious figures of raising probably in 
order to obtain a better wagon allot- 
MONG. 46" 


Detailed facts on this point may be had from 
Mr. Harrison who was the President of the Wagon 
Supply Committee and from Mr. Faruque who 
wes entrustsd by the then Hon. Member in charge 
of Industry to investigate and finally decide 
the question. 


Wagon Supply 


I still maintain that the recommendations 
of the 1925 Committse that “in no circumstancas 
will the system of spacial: or emergency supplies 
be revived” be strictly adhered to. A few of 
the reasons for my contention are noted below. 


(1) It was a war time measure and not the 
normal procedure. 


(2) While despatches of coal are restricted 
under the Coal Control Order from 
any colliery it is argued by the Coal 
Control Department that they aro 
not bound to place orders for the full 
quantity raised and “may” or “may 
not” issue any order at all. 


(3) No help was forthcoming for the small 
collieries generally. 


(4) Inequitable distribution of wagons giv- 
ing undue preference to large collie- 
ries at the cost of small and inferior 
grade collieries under various excuses. 

(5) Despatches of Soft Coke (Domestic 
Coke), the mainstay of small Collier- 
ies were restricted and reduced by 
50 per cent. 
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(6) Despatches of smal] coal were also res- 
tricted and eye-wash sanctions and 
despatching instructions for small 
coals are issued but supplies are 
scarce. 


(7) Collieries are forced to despatch coal 
to different parties under the Defence 
of India Act without ensuring prompt 
payment. Some collieries have not 
yet been paid by the Control Depart- 
ment though the bills were submit- 
ted in 1944. 


(8) While sanction for 317 tons of slack coal 
required for brick burning apparent- 
ly for constructing private residence 
was issued (Sanction No. BRKH/14/ 
PT/SOQ, dated 21-9-45) a cotton mill’s 
application for sanction of 10 wagons 
for manufacturing bricks required for 
the extension of the mills was issued 
for only two wagons. (Typed copy 
of the sanction No. coTs/8/R, dated 
13-1-46 is enclosed). 


(9) The system of distribution of consumer 
goods, machineries, stores, etc. by 
the Department of the Deputy 
Coal Commissioner (Production) is net 
only amazing but unjust. Tho sup- 
plying agent is authorised to charge 
commissions from 10 to 25 per cent; 
over and above the declared control- 
led price. (Typed copy of a letter 
from a Controller of another com- 
modity is enclosed). 


(10) A large percentage of available wagons 
are distributed as Specials. As an 
instance, during the last month wa- 
gons for coal on account of woollen 
mills which would require coal after 
several months were daily allotted 
as Specials, depriving cotton mills, 
paper mills etc. which needed im- 
mediate help, 


(11) Funds of the Production Cess should 
not be used for the purpose of regu- 
lating Transport. My other objec- 
tions on this point will be found in 
my previous publications already 
sent (1) Coal Control Scheme, (2) Coal 
Front. 


Question 18.—Railway sidings: Siding  faci- 
lities are an essential factor in the matter of coal 
output. Nobody knows on what principle load- 
ing accommodations are granted on Railway 
Siding and on what principle assisted sidings 
are sanctioned. It seems to me a question of 
how to please and whom to please. Two typical 
cases are noted below :— 


(1). Loading Accommodation on Railway 
Siding. 
A Colliery applied and was 


granted in June, 
1942 (Letter No. GL. 144/5 of 


2-6-42 from the 


Coal Area Superintendent, Dhanbad, E.J.Rly.) 
a licence for twenty wagons space. In July, 
1944 the Colliery got a letter from the Divi- 
sional Superintendent, Asansol informing it that 
its siding space would be reduced from 20 to 10. 
The matter was placed before the then Deputy 
Coal Commissioner (Distribution) and after due 
investigation the Coal Area Superintendent in his 
letter No. GL. 144/5, dated 12-8-44 restored the 
loading space to 20 wagons as before. Curious- 
ly enough, after seven weeks from that date, the 
Colliery again was advised by the Divisional 
Superintendent, Asansol in his letter No. GL. 
66/5 dated 10-10-44 that the siding space would 
again be reduced to 10 wagons. The matter 
was again placed before the Deputy Coal Com- 
missioner (Distribution). On enquiry he could 
not trace under whose instruction such order 
was issued. Protracted correspondence ensued. 
The Colliery claimed for the restoration of the 
loading space as they wero going to start depil- 
laring in certain section and also acquired an 
additional area which was being developed. On 
investigation and joint discussion, the Deputy 
Coal Commissioner (Distribution) in his letter No. 
L/Siding dated 10-1-46 restored the loading space 
to 14 wagons. It is nearly six months now but 
the Dhanbad authorities in spite of repeated 
requests have not carried out the order. The 
development work in the colliery progressed in 
the meantime and the raisings increased and it 
cannot now indent more than ten wagons in 
spite of the fact that the Chief Mining Enginoer, 
Railway Board, has placed urgent orders for 
loco coal. 


While in the previous case a colliery cannot 
indent and despatch more coal and failed to 
secure loading accommodation, in the case of 
another Colliery, “A” it is a different story al- 
together. Here, in this case, the colliery ‘‘A”’ 
did not require any additional loading space 
at all but still got the additional loading space 
constructed within fifteen days partly at the 
cost of the Railway and partly at the cost of the 
adjoining colliery, Colliery “B” which has ‘got 
an assisted siding. Colliery “A” some time back 
wanted some additional loading space and ap- 
proached Colliery “B” to allow ten wagons more 
loading space on their assisted siding on payment 
of the usual tollage of 2 annas per ton as per 
terms of the assisted siding agreement. This 
was agreed to by the Colliery “B”. A few months 
later Colliery “A” somehow got the Railways 
to extend its own assisted siding for 10 wagons 
into the property of Colliery “B” and into the 
land acquired at the cost of Colliery “B” for 
its own assisted siding. Immediately after, the 
Couiery “A” cancelled the 10 wagons loading 
space which it was occupying under previous 
arrangement on Colliery “B” Assisted Siding. 
It would thus be seen that the colliery did not 
actually require additional space but simply 
wanted to exchange the loading space of ten 
wagons on Colliery “B” Assisted Siding by extend- 
ing its own existing siding at the cost of the 
Railway on the adjoining land acquired at the 
cost of Colliery ““B” in order to deprive the Col- 
liery “B” from getting the tollage. 
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The facts stated above in respect of both the 
cases may be referred to the present Chief Ope- 
rating Superintendent of the East Indian Rail- 
way. These are not solitary cases, Instances 
are known when simply to harass a colliery, 
licence for loading spaces on Railway sidings 
are renewed for three or six months only for 
reasons best known to them. One such instance 
of West Chandore Colliery has recently been 
brought by me to the notice of the present Chief 
Operating Superintendent, E. I. Rly. 


Referring to the suggestion of the Indian 
Mining Association that collicries with raisings 
of at least 5,000/6,000 tons should only be per- 
mitted to have Assisted sidings, I would point 
out that in the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
out of approximately 700 collieries, only about 
100 collieries (excluding collieries owned by 
Railways and Steel Companies) have raising of 
over 5,000 tons per month (vide Rly. Bases Books). 
So according to the suggestion made by the 
Indian Mining Association 600 out of 700 collie- 
ries in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields should not 
and must not have siding facilities. During the 
course of the oral evidence before the Com- 
mittee the facts came out that in the U.S.A. 
which is the largest coal-producing country in the 
world there are about 6,600 collieries out of 
which over 3,200 have got an annual output of 
less than 10,000 tons. I wonder, whether these 
collierios have got siding facilities. 


The question is, at what stage and what 
should be the basic factor for sanctioning an 
assisted siding and for granting loading licence 
on railway sidings. 


An assisted siding is applied for at the time 
a colliery starts its development. The siding 
should be ready just before the colliery is in a 
position to start despatches and the total ac- 
commodation should be fixed on the potential 
raising capacity and the proposed development of 
that colliery. It must also be remembered that 
a new colliery cannot all at once increase its 
raisings. It would take some time to avail its 
full capacity for despatch. It is preposterous 
to ask a colliery to raise at first 5,000 tons a 
month or some such quantity and then wait 
for months and years to have the assisted siding 
constructed and in the meantime dump coal to 
be weathered and to block its capital. This 
particular point as to at what stage an assisted 
siding should be constructed and what should be 
the principal factors for sanctioning such cons- 
truction should be once for all settled and defin- 
ed, The Railway Company before it sanctions 
any Assisted Siding examines the project on the 
question of traffic returns and as there is a pro- 
vision in the Assisted Siding agreement for 
an annual rental in case of less traffic and as the 
cost of acquisition of land and sub-grade works 
except that of permanent way materials is borne 
by the colliery, all applications for such Assist- 


ed Sidings should be freely sanctioned. The- 


question of waste of locomotive power for ser- 
ving small collieries does not arise at all as small 
collieries are generally grouped together and 
adjoining to each other and sorved by same pilot. 


I am not aware of any single pilot in the Jharia 
and Katras fields where mostly the small collie- 
ries are grouped which is not provided with in- 
dents for supplying wagons to its full drawing 
capacity. I suggest that: 


(a) A siding should be sanctioned and cons- 
tructed on the basis of examination 
of its potential raising capacity and 
its construction should be completed 
as quickly as possible before the 
colliery is ready to start despatch. 


(6) The loading space for each colliery 
should be about three times its daily 
requirements 7.e., six wagons for each 
expected monthly output of 1,000 
tons to provide for seasonal varia- 
tions in raising and for the non- 
availability of wagons regularly in 
different directions. 


(c) The Railways should construct at their 
own expense as many railway sidings 
as possible throughout the coalfields 
at convenient places with feeder 
roads or ropeways leading to their 
respective wharves to enable groups 
of collieries to load at a particular 
point not far from their collieries by 
transporting coal from their respec- 
tive collieries either by motor lorry 
or by ropeways as suggested. All 
collieries with a raising of less than 
500 tons per month may thus be 
provided with such despatching faci- 
lities. The rental for the loading 
space on a railway siding should be 
fixed on the basis of annual rental 
chargeable frora the owners of assist- 
ed sidings. . 


Assisted Siding Agreement : 


For over a decade discussion went on between 
the Railway Board and the coal trade organt- 
sations at various conferences about the terms 
and conditions of the Assisted Siding Agreement, 
The Railway Board obstinately refused to delete 
or modify some of the most objectionable terms 
and conditions. The coal industry had to yield 
as they had no other alternative. Clause 25 
of the new Assisted Siding Agreement is the most 
objectionable amongst others. A colliery cannot 
under this clause terminate the Agreement un- 
less it pleases the Railways even when the parti- 
cular colliery would not require the siding. I 
would also draw in this connection the attention 
of the Committee to Clauses 12(a), 12(¢) (2), 
18(a) and 18(b) of the Assisted Siding Agree- 
ment. TI hope, the Clalfields Committee would 
look intc this vexed question and express their 
definite views on the subject. 


Question 19.—There has been considerable 
amount of complaints about overloading and 
underloading of coal wagons. Without going 
into the details I consider it desirable that in 
underloaded wagons such quantity of overload- 
ed coal that might be available on account of 
that particular colliery at the woighbridge be 
reloaded to tho extent of underloaded quantity | 


This would not only remove a major grievance 
of collieries but would save a large unused ton- 
nage. 


Question 24.—Mechanical Coal-cutters: The 
question is specifically asked “Zo what extent 
have mechanical coal-cutters replaced manual coal- 
cutting.” 


There is no ambiguity on this point as the 
question is very explicit. As to what extent 
mechanical coal-cutters reacted on the employ- 
ment of labour, I have completely proved in my 
first Answers with facts and figures that it did 
react greatly on the employment of manual 
labour, There is hardly any room in my answer 
to consider it as a “Nineteenth Century” idea. It 
is not the question whether the use of coai-cut- 
ter would or would not increase the coal output. 
My objects for quoting in eatenso from my pre- 
vious publication on this point were : 


Firstly, to acquaint the Committee with the 
fact that too much use of coal-cut- 
ters would adversely react on the 
employment of mining labour. 


Secondly, in case of over-production it would 
be a source of unemployment of large 
number of mining labour and they 
would be thrown overboard just like 
TiT-A and III-B grade Collieries when 
better class coal is available on the 
surface. 


Thirdly, it is no use talking about the better- 
ment of the conditions of the mining 
labour with the possibility of 
throwing them out of employment at 
ay future date when convenient; 
an 


Lastly, it might help to dump in India a 
large number of reconditioned but 
obsolete coal-cutters at the cost of 
Indiar shareholders which would 
only help to reduce India’s trade 
balance as it has been found in the 
case of the purchase of open-cut 
coal mining plants which I under, 
stand made India to loose to the 
extent of couple of crores of rupees. 


Question 26, 27 & 28—Ratrway Coa 
REQUIREMENTS: About the quality of Coal 
suitable for Locomotives and industries I would 
quote the following from the evidence given 
before the Coal Mining Committee in 1937. 


(ORAL EVIDENCE GIVEN By Mr. J. A. Bett, 
AgrEnt, E.LRly., page 525—Quzstion No. 8, 
Part JI) 


“Our new locomotives are designed to burn 
a comparatively inferior coal (low-grade below 
grade I) and there are certain kinds of running 
in which a comparatively inferior coal (low grade 
coal below grade I) is more efficient than a high 
grade coal.” 
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It was in 1937 that such evidence was given 
by no less a person than the Agent of the E.I-Rly. 
With these intervening nine years all the loco- 
motives now in use must have been designed to 
use low grade coals below grade I. 


Let me now quote the written answer given 
by Mr. L. A. Jacobs, the then Chief Engineer to 
the collieries under the managing agency of 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co. to question No. 61. 
He states (Page 150, Vol. ITI, evidence before 
the Coal Mining Committee) : 


“Question 61.—Inferior coal can be used 
for nearly all purposes for which 
superior coal are in ordinary use and 
it is only a question of adopting and 
industrial plant for its use whether 
for steam raising or for other pur- 
poses. Obviously in great many 
cases each adoption would have to 
be very far-reaching.” 


Question 40.--I doubt very much whether 
in the long run the present proposals of the Wel- 
fare Board to construct model colony for the 
mining labour would at all be helpful to the 
industry or only be veritable sources of trouble 
and discontent in the future. Concentration 
of-a, large number of mining labour in one place 
might be the battleground of the recruiters of 
the different collieries and might also tempt 
outsiders to play upon the minds of the mining 
labour and foment discontent. 


SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE 


Question 4.—On fundamental grounds the sys- 
tem of Managing Agency cannot be objected to. 
But, having regard to the statement made by 
the Indian Mining Association in their answer 
to this question that at present the shares of 
all the Indian coal companies “are almost entirely 
owned by Indian shareholders and the only 
interests of Managing Agents are that they receive 
a percentage on profits in return for supplying 
technical and business management of a most 
efficient nature” and having regard to the fact 
that most of the present Managing Agents of 
the different coal companies have other big 
industrial coal consuming concerns under their 
management, I suggest the following provisions 
to be made by amending the Indian Companies 
Act or by some other legislative measures: 


(a) That the Board of Directors for all coal 
. companies should consist exclusive- 
ly of Indians save and except the 
ex-officio members representing the 
Managing Agents under the Articles 

of Association. 


(b) That the terms of Managing Agency 
should be renewable at shorter periods. 


(c) Thatthere should not be any clause of 
compulsory nature for renewal of 
the Managing Agency Agreement. 
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In this connection I would also request the 
Committee to examine carefully the following: 


(a) The Indian Year Books of pre-war pe- 
riods which would show that a very 
large number of colliery companies 
owning large sized collieries with a 
considerable amount of capital, did 
not pay any dividend for years to 
their shareholders. 


(6) The records of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines in India which would show 
that a good rumber of large sized 
Ist class coal properties were either 
sold out or leased out to the Indians 
by the different Managing Agents pre- 
sumably considering these as uneco- 
nomic colliery holdings which hcw- 
ever subsequently proved to be very 
valuable. The following few names 
amongst others would be sufficient 
for my purpose :— 


(1) Gopalichak, (4) Khas Jharia. 
(2) Bajna. (5) Bansdeopur. 
(8) Lodna, (6) Kirkend, etc. 


Question 6.—The chief objections of the coal 
industry against the operation of Railway col- 
lieries may be summarised as follows: 


(1) The Railway-owned collieries have not 
to pay any income-tax and have an 
advantage of unlimited and unres- 
tricted capital. 


(2) Have not to payany Health Board or 
Water Board Cess. 


(3) Have no obligation to construct miners’ 
‘dhowrahs according to any  speci- 
fication. 


I have been told by several managers who 
recently visited the Railway collieries at Bakharo 
and Karagali that they were very much sur- 
prised to find the unsatisfactory conditions of 
miners’ dhowrahs at Railway collieries. They 
felt that such conditions would not have been 
tolerated a single day by the authorities of the 
Mines Boards of Health in the Jharia and Rani- 
gunge fields. 


(4) Railway Collieries despatch freely slack 
coal to the steel factories and steam 
coal to cotton mills and other public 
concerns. 


(5) Get 100 per cent, high class priority in 
the matter of wagon supply for all 
partios. 


(6) No outside check in wagon loading. 


Ownership. 


Question 7,—In the second para. of my pre- 
vious answer to this question, I would like +o 
add the word ‘Commercially’ before the word 
‘Uneconomic sizes’ (Second line). 


I do not agree that the uncontrolled grant of 
Mining leases for working coal properties led to 


the dissipation of coal resources of the country. 
There was always a parity between the supply 
of coal and the demand of the country. The 
real waste was due to the poticy of the Govern- 
ment to allow unrestricted export and use of 
Metallurgical and High-grade coal. 


Regarding the proposal of the Government 
of Bengal that the royalty rights should not be 
paid for as the ownership of the mires and mine- 
rals really vests with the State, I would refer 
the Committee to the following decision of the 
Judges in 1568 Queen Vs. Northumberland. 


“That only the so-called Royal mines (i.e. 
those of gold and silver) belonged to the Crown 
and all the baser minerals belonged to the indi- 
vidual Jand owner.” 


This view was accepted by the Royal Com- 
mission. Lord Samuel in quoting this in the 
report by his Commission, goes on to say: 


“The Legislative not having intervened to 
establish or re-establish the rights of the Crown 
as representing the nation, the decision in the 
Courts in the time of Queen Elizabeth has been 
the undisputed law of the land from that day 
to this. Minerals have continually been bought 
and sold in reliance upon that law, and it is 
the basis of an important part of our system of 
taxation” 


“There is, therefore, no doubt that if minerals 
which have an appreciable market value were 
taken from the present owners and vested in the 
State there would be a valid claim for compen- 
sation. 


And to quote John Stuart Mill again: 


“Possession which has not been legally ques- 
tioned within a moderate number of years, ought 
to he, as by the law of all nations it is, complete 
title’. Further he says: “It is due to land- 
owners, and to owners of any property what- 
ever, recognised as such by the State, that they 
should not be dispossessed of it without receiv- 
ing its full pecuniary value, or an annual in- 
come equal to what they derived from it.” 


Production 


Questions 13 & 14,—Besides, the three reasons 
given in my previous answers to these questione, 
I would like to add the following major reasons 
for the present low per capita output. I do 
not agree with the views expressed by some that 
the present fall in per capita output in coal 
mines is chiefly due to the slackness of the miners 
resulting from increased wages. During transi- 
tion period, we must face such situation but 
that should not be the reason against increased 
wages. The major factors for the recent fall 
in per capita output amongst others already 
stated by me are: 


(7) Introduction of safety measures and new 
mining regulations and stricter con- 
trol over first workings to prevent 
reckless and unscientific mining in 
the past which resulted in big fires 
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and collapses in the Bengai and Bihar 
Coalfields. As a consequence out- 
put of large collieries have consi- 
derably dropped. Per capita out- 
put of big collieries and small colli- 
eries, if separately calculated would 
corroborate this statement. 


(it) Unfavourable working conditions in 
small mines due to defective pumps 
and boilers which could not be re- 
paired or replaced during the war. 
This resulted the miners not getting 
the full advantages of their shift 
for cutting more coal. If the work- 
ing faces in mines were in fit condi- 
tion they could have raised more. 


(it) No help was forthcoming from the 
Deputy Coal Commissioner (Produc- 
tion) in the matter of repairing boilers, 
pumps and machineries at small col- 
lieries. It was suggested many times 
by me to have a few repairing 
squads for such work but nothing 
was done in this direction to help 
small collieries while crores of rupees 
were spent out of Production Cess 
for the purpose of helping a few big 
collieries (including Railway  col- 
lieries) by supplying Gorakhpur 
labour and for the purpose of purchas- 
ing and working open-cut coal min- 
ing plants. I am definitely sure that 
if the amount of extra coal got 
by spending so many crores of rupees 
is estimated, it would be found that 
by spending far less amount, similar 
quantity of coal if not more would 
have been available from small col- 
lieries. 


Question 16.—I do not think that there would 
be any difficulty in getting additional six million 
tons of coal provided wagons are made avail- 
able. The only course is to make honest efforts 
to increase the output of small collieries and 
change the present policy. This can only be 
done by creating a separate Board for helping 
small collieries consisting only of their representa- 
tives to tackle and solve their difficulties and by 
reintroducing the Group Supply System by 
which all small collieries were assured of a mini- 
mum supply of wagons every week. ‘This sys- 
tem was the best that was ever introduced in 
the past. 


Marketing 


Question 17,—I would draw the attention 
of the Committee to the various debates in the 
Central Legislative Assembly on the practical 
results of the efforts of the then Deputy Coal 
Commissioner (Distribution) and of the different 
Provincial Governments in this direction, 2.¢., 
appointment of marketing agents, sole agents 
and distributors etc. Less said about it the 
better. 


Question 19.—The regulation of use by Rail- 
ways of only inferior grades of coal is neces- 
sary from the national point of view. There 


would not be any difficulty in that direction as 
stated by Mr. Bell, the then Agent of the East 
Indian Railway, before 1937 Committee. 


Question 27.—Route restrictions on the 
movement of coal are another major problem 
which needs careful attention of the Coalfields 
Committee. These restrictions are very often 
imposed at important junctions on the ground 
of heavy congestion of loaded wagons. It not 
only dislocates wagon supply in the  coalfields 
but definitely to a great extent rcacts on the 
output of coal. The public is led to believe 
that such congestions are due chiefly to loaded 
coal wagons. It would surprise the Committee 
to know that this is not generally the case. 
The fact was, that these were due in many cases 
to heavy loadings of other merchandise. It 
must be remembered that the freight rates of 
other commodities is much higher than the 
freight rates on coal. Hence the underlying 
policy in all Railway administration is to con- 
veniently overlook the importance of coal traffic. 
As a result, no care is taken to find out whether 
coal traffic is responsible for such congestion and 
if so, to what extent. But whenever there is 
any congestion at any junction the coal traffic 
is to suffer even if the same is due to heavy 
bookings of other merchandise. For the pur- 
pose of earning more revenue the Railway autho- 
rities ignore this part of the picture and regulate 
the traffic congestion by imposing major restric- 
tions on coal booking. If my information is 
correct. this should be stopped and wherever 
and whenever there be any congestion, restric- 
tion on booking should be proportionally im- 
posed on all classes of merchandise on actual 
facts, 


I would also like to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the recent growth of the habit of 
arithmetical limitations of coal loadings in differ- 
ent directions. [I am told that this method 
has been introduced for the purpose of solving 
the congestion problem. I would ask why then 
in spite of all these innumerable limitations the 
congestion at different yards and junctions does 
still happen as often as it was before and the 
position has not improved a bit. This shows 
that the theory of avoiding congestion by arith- 
metica] limitations is nothing but a brain-wave. 
How is it then that in pre-war days larger num- 
ber of wagons were allotted on many days on 
be basis of “upward” and “downward” traffic 
only. 


Question 28.-I would draw the attention 
of the Committee about ‘short supplies’ of al- 
lotted wagons in the coalfields. I have reasons 
to believe that some of these ‘short supplies’ 
were not really ‘short supplies’ but ‘supplies’ 
to other adjoining collieries. I have reported 
several times on this point to Mr. Faruque, the 
then Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distribution) 
and at his suggestion Mr. B. K. Roy, President 
of the Indian Collieries Union closely watched 
some cases of ‘short supplies’ at his collieries, 
Tt was detected in a certain case that the ‘short 
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supply’ of wagons was due to the reason 
as stated above and the fact was brought to the 
notice of Mr. Faruque the present Chief Ope- 
rating Superintendent, E.I. Rly. Fuller inform- 
ation on this subject may be available from 
him. If it is possible in one case why it would 
not be possible in other cases? Really I can- 
not understand ‘why the local Railway autho- 
rities of the East Indian Railway stubbornly 
oppose the proposal to make up the shortage 
on. the next day which I understand is the prac- 
tice on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. I hope 
serious attempt would be made by the Com- 
mittee to find out the cause and the cure of this 
evil. 


Taxation 


Question 35.—I consider that the Production 
Cess should be immediately abolished. This 
was introduced for the purpose of helping the 
industry to raise more coal. The fact that 
Production Bonus has been discontinued with 
effect from Ist of April, 1946 definitely indicates 
that extra production of coal is found to be not 
necessary at present and it is now only a question 
of solving transport problem. Why then should 
the consumers continue to pay Production Cess 
for solving the transport problem which is the 
function of the Railway Board? The Produc- 
tion Cess is now used for the following three 
major purposes : 


(2) To meet the cost of maintaining the huge 
uncontrolled Coal Control Board staff 
who naturally would never agree to 
liquidate themselves voluntarily and 
try to justify their necessity. 


(6) To meet the deficit to the extent of 
several crores of rupees for supply- 
ing Gorakhpur labour to a few col- 
lieries at less than the actual per 
capita cost. 


(c) To meet the deficit to the extent of seve- 
ral crores of rupees for working the 
open-cut coal mines for the benefit of 
handful of mine owners. 


The Coal Control Department should not be 
made a dumping ground for surplus officers at 
the expense of the coal consumers. Besides, 
the function of both the Deputy Coal Commis- 
sioner (Production) and the Deputy Coal Com- 
missioner (Distribution) for all practical pur- 
poses, has become nothing but to make a con- 
certed drive against the coal production itself. 
Various excuses to help big collieries at the ex- 
pense of small collieries would beat hollow the 
excuses of the great lion of Aesop’s Fable who 
wanted to kill the innocent lamb. The two 
Coal Control] Departments have one principle 
for big collieries and another for small collieries 
and use it as often as it suits them. While the 
Department of Production is busy with helping 
only the big collieries with Gorakhpur labour 
and open-cut coal mining plants by not realising 
the actual cost from those favoured mineowners, 
the Distribution side cleverly bluffs the ITI-A 
and ITI-B Grade collieries by assuring them that 
they will get all orders for brick burning pur- 


poses while at the same time placing orders with 
big collieries to clear out their stocks of slack 
coal of higher grades. Recently, a small col- 
liery producing both Grade IL and Grade ITI- 
B class coals was asked to supply Grade IT 
Slack coal to the East Indian Railway. The 
Colliery refused to supply Grade IT Slack coal 
on the ground of the standing order of the Dis- 
tribution Department itself and offered to sup- 
ply in its place III-B Grade Slack coal from its 
stock. But big collieries must anyhow be help- 
ed, and the Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distri- 
bution) in his letter No. RLY/EI/BRK/46 dated 
25th June, 1946, transferred the order to a big 
colliery for Grade II Slack coal (typed copy of 
the letter is enclosed). I would earnestly request 
the Coal Fields Committee to look into this 
question and give their considered views on the 
following points: 


(1) Whether the Production Cess could be 
used for meeting the expenses of the 
Coal Control Department. 


(2) When the payment of Production Bonus 
has since been discontinued whether 
actual cost including depreciation 
should not be realised from those 
mine owners who want the help of 
Gorakhpur Labour and open-cut coal 
mining plants. Why should the 
Government pay part of the cost? 


Question 44.—The Tron and Steel works are 
not utilising coal in a way in which they should 
do. They should be strictly forbidden to sell 
any coal or coke to Railways and other public 
consumers. 


Question 62.—If by electrification of the Rail- 
ways, coal consumption can be reduced and if 
such a scheme is found to be a financially sound 
proposition, it should be adopted. If the coal 
saving is as great as stated, it would be an ad- 
ditional ground for conserving high grade and 
metallurgical coal. The shortage in the pro- 
duction of such coal would be greatly made up 
from the expected savings of coal consumption 
in the railways. 


Question 68.—Regarding the character of 
income from salami, I would quote the judgment 
of Lord Cairns in the case of Gowan vs. Christee 
(1873, 2 Sc. APP. 273): “‘A mineral lease is 
really a sale out and out of a portion of the 
land.”” 


It would thus be seen that salami is a consi- 
deration money for disposing of certain (under- 
ground) part of the land and is a Capital incom. 
It must also be remembered that coal is a wasting 
asset. I believe, this point was discussed in the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry, 1925. I have already stated in my 
previous replies that the Government should at 
first be owner of coal royalties by acquiring the 
game on paying proper value and then tackle 
other problems about lease, etc. TI am strongly 
opposed to the Government taking power to 
fix standard or maximum rates of royalty and 
regulate or abolish the levy of salami without 
acquiring the Royalty rights. 


Uneconomic Colliery Holdiags. 


Questions 69, 70, and 71.—At the outset, I 
would like to point out that in my first answer 
to Question No. 71 when I stated ‘“Fragmenta- 
tion of colliery holdings is no doubt undesirable,”’ 
T meant fragmentation into commercially uneco- 
nomic colliery holdings. 


I have since received the following letter 
dated 24th June, 1946 from the Secretary, Indian 
Coalfields Committee, in reply to my enquiry 
which gives a different definition of uneconomic 
colliery holdings : 


‘Please refer to your letter dated the 21st 
June, 1946, regarding the term ‘uneconomic 
colliery holding” used in questions 69 and 70 
of the Indian Coalfields Committee’s Second 
Questionnaire. It is, of course, true that no 
owner would normally continue to work a col- 
liery which is a source of recurring loss. But 
there is another aspect of this question to consider. 
It is alleged that the existence of small collieries 
frequently leads to wasteful exploitation of the 
country’s resources ina number of ways. It 
is also the case that the existence of a large 
number of collieries ties down a larger amount of 
money, invested in capital, than is strictly neces- 
sary for the development of an area. In this 
sense, the coal industry in certain parts of India 
can be said to be over capitalised with the atten- 
dant repercussions on the economy of the country. 
Hence, while small holdings may not be uneco- 
nomic from the limited point of view of the 
owner, they may become so when looked at 
from the viewpoint of national interest.”’ 


I confess, such a view that alarge number. of 
small collieries ties down a larger amount of 
money invested in capital and as such the coal 
industry in certain parts of India can be said to 
be overcapitalised with the attendant repercus- 
sion on the economy of the country is not only 
wrong but unscientific. It is wrong in the sense 
that India being a poor country its industrial 
development should be regulated on the basis of 
small units. It is unscientific because if that 
theory is accepted there is no room for the 
growth of cottage industries such as handloom 
industry as against textile mills, cottage sugar 
industry as against sugar mills, etc. Besides, 
it is also wrong to assume that by investing in 
other big concerns those who isvested in small 
collieries would have enjoyed at least the same 
amount of profit as he is getting at present. 
The long list of non-dividend paying big indus- 
tries including coal, is certainly not a fair indi- 
cation that it isa nationl waste to invest in small 
colliery holdings. I doubt whether any eco- 
nomist would condemn investment in profitable 
small holdings as against the investment in non- 
dividend paying big concerns on the ground of 
overcapitalisation3 and not in national interest. 
The background of the history of the Indian coal 
trade has enough evidence of the desire of the 
powerful vested interests to kill small colliery 
holdings. Serious attempt almost with success 
was made in the year 1934 in that direction by 
suggesting a coal restriction scheme which, 
thanks to the Central Government, was turned 
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down at last. I apprehend the present cry of 
waste of pilot service for the purpose of sup- 
plying wagons at small colliery sidings is an- 
other echo of the voice to kill the small colliery 
holdings. It would be found on actual examina- 
tion that most of the pilots are serving both 
small and big collieries at the same time. Would 
the Railway authorities produce for critical exa- 
mination by the public the actual amount of 
loss of working hours in each of the pilots for 
serving these small collieries during the last six 
months taking into consideration the number of 
days on which no supply of wagons was made to 
these small collieries? I would request the 
Coalfields Committee to compare this amount 
of so called loss to the Railway administration 
with that of the figures of annual] loss of each of 
the Railways for providing Ist and 2nd Class 
compartments in Railway services, It would 
be found that the loss in extra pilot service if 
any, at all, is only a fraction of the loss that the 
Railways are suffering in providing comforts 
for the lst and 2nd Class passengers. I wonder, 
whether those who are raising the cry of loss in 
pilot service for small Collieries would agree to 
the abolition of Ist and 2nd Class bogies and 
themselves enjoy the comforts of 3rd Class 
travels. 


In view of the definite expression that small 
holdings could be a commercially economic 
holding fram the owner’s point of view, I need 
not go into this particular aspect of the question 
of fragmentation. I would like at first to dis- 
cuss the question of fragmentation from the 
mining point of view. In my evidence before the 
Comittee on behalf of the Indian Collieries 
Union, I gave two concrete instances of small 
holdings which were and are being worked 
without any violation under the Mines Act 
and in a scientific way. More such instances 
may be given if required. The question of loss 
of coal in the barriers in small holdings if criti- 
cally examined will be found of not much im- 
portance, firstly, because it is moro scientific 
mining and prevents spread of fire and water 
as in panel system where barriers have to be 
kept at first and a large percentage of such bar- 
riers have to be left at last. If the records of 
the Chief Inspector of Mines since the year 
1912 are examined it would be found that the 
great fires and collapses occurred mostly in 
big mine: and in mines where barriers wore 
thinned out. (Fires at Bararee, Poidhi, Laya- 
bad, Khas Jharia, Chourashi Ekra and Damo- 
dar River Group Collieries). Too much cry is 
being raised for locked up coal in the barriers 
of small collieries. But one must also remember 
that the length of the boundary line of big col- 
lieries js proportionately greater than that of the 
small collieries and the difference for only the 
intermediate boundaries is not so great as Jit 
seems to be. If one considers the huge amount 
of locked up coal under main Railway lines 
and coal locked up under Trunk Roads (170 
million tons) and the quantity of coal lost in 
fires and collapses in big mines, the quantity of 
coal locked up in the intermediate boundaries 
of small collieries would be found comparative- 
ly very much less. I am sure nobody would 
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seriously suggest to take out the entire length 
of the East Indian Railway which passes through 
the Coal Fields or divert all important Trunk 
roads that pass over the Coal Fields. The reme- 
dy lies in the introduction of compulsory send 
stowing in all cases as suggested by me which 
would make all collieries big or small to extract 
the largest possible amount of coal. 


As I expressed my views previously, the num- 
ber of fragmentations mounted from the year 
1942 in order to get additional quotas for wagon 
supply under the Group Supply System intro- 
duced at the time and to get additional loading 
spaces at the Railway sidings. The small col- 
liery holdings were not and could not be frag- 
mented. It was the big collieries that were 
mostly fragmented for the purpose stated above. 
Tf the records of the Chief Inspector of Mines 
are examined on this point I have no doubt 
it would corroborate my statement. TI still main- 
tain that fragmentation of colliery holdings is 
not at all a major problem of the future. Such 
orders against fragmentation, though evidently 
illegal, are now being issued even against bona 
fide applications in respect of collieries produc- 
ing better graded coal and are nothing but a 
drive against production. 


CoMPULSORY FRAGMENTATION NECESSARY IN 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


It may sound strange but Iam definitely of 
opinion the Coalfields Committee should ‘con- 
centrate their attention on the other side of the 
picture, te, on the issue of compulsory frag- 
mentation of colliery holdings having regard 
to the expected restrictions on the use of high 
grade and metallurgical coal. One can reasonably 
question as to how the deficit in output would be 
made up and how the national demand for rapid 
industrialisation and road development in the 
country is to be achieved. The only way is to 
force those colliery companies’ holding large 
areas either to develop and raise coal from the 
entire area or to fragment their properties and 
lease out to others so that more coal may come 
out of the mines to meet the immediate need 
of the country. I am sure such compulsory 
fragmentation would not be considered as a 
source of overcapitalisation “looked at from 
the view point of national interest.” 


The Basis for deciding the area of each such 
proposed fragmentated unit should be: 


(1) The number of Seams in the property 
within 1,000 ft. from the surface 
and the total quantity of coal avail- 
able. 


(2) The depth of the Seams from the sur- 
face, t.e., whether the property could 
be worked in JInclines or in Pits 
or both. 


(3) At what distance the unit could expect 
a Railway or an Assisted Siding. 


(4) The geological and geographical posi- 
tion of the property, 7.e. whether 
there is any river alongside the pro- 


posed unit or whether the seams 
are disturbed and whether the gra- 
dient of the seams is normal or very 
high and other advantages or dis- 
advantages. 


(5) Other commercial factors, 7.¢,, whether 
it would be a commercially econo- 
mic unit. 


Since the above answers were sent to the 
Press, I had the opportunity of hearing oral 
evidence given by the representatives of some 
Trade Organisations. I would like to answer 
the two very pertinent questions put to them 
by the President, Indian Coalfields Committee. 


(1) Should the Railways spend money for 
providing additional Coal wagons to 
be ready always to carry peak quan- 
tity and let those wagons remain 
idle during slack seasons, without 
increasing the freight rates on coal 
which indirectly means subsidising 
the coal industry 7? 


My answor to this question is that the freight 
race should not be increased and it is in the 
Railway’s own interest that they should not 
do it. Larger the quantity of coal is carried 
the. greater would be the production of coal 
consuming industries. This would naturally in- 
crease the movement of such commodities from 
one place to another at much higher Freight 
rates than those of coal. Thus the Railways 
would be more than compensated. This might 
also result in lesser number of wagons remaining 
idle in slack seasons, Besides, one must 
remember that coal is a key commodity and the 
industrial and economic life of the county depends 
on it. 


(2) The other question is whether it is not 
to the interest of the Railways to 
have their own collieries running as 
a sort of reserve against any break 
lown of coa] supplies from public 
collieries. 


My answer to this is that difficulties in the 
matter of coal supplies from market collieries 
in the past were definitely due to the mal-dis- 
tribution of coal orders by the Railway Board. 
This could be proved to the hilt from the re- 
cords of past acceptances. Some collieries were 
placed with orders for large quantities though 
heavily in arrears against previous contracts, 
thus depriving those collieries who could really 
deliver but offered their coal at a little higher 
rate. 


Leaving aside the past history I would sug- 
gest that this apprehended break-down could 
be easily avoided if loco coal orders are dis- 
tributed pro-rata on raisings amongst all the 
collieries producing Joco-standard coal. This 
would also assure a certain minimum amount 
of custom to a larger number of collieries and 
would have a steady and healthy influence on 
the industry itself. 
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Tn conclusion I would like to state one more 
instance about the working of the Coal Control 
Board. A seam of a colliery was under-graded 
at first. On the application of the owner the 
coal wes tested several times and found to be 
of higher grade. After repeated requests and 
reminders, orders were issued for the up-grading 
of coal after some months. In the meantime 
the colliery, I understand, was ordered to des- 
patch coal to the various Railways to the extent 
of about helf a lac tons. 


But the colliery was ordered to bill from the 
date of issue of the up-grading order at higher 
rate which meant a loss to the colliery and a 
gain to the Railway Board to the extent of over 
Rs. 50,000/-. This is how the Coal Control 
Order under Defence of India rules is being used 
or misused. 


ORAL EVIDENCE 


Question.—You have advocated universal stow- 
ing. Considering the time that must be taken in 
evolving a complete scheme, would you suggest 
any order of priority as between different types 
of coal or different types of mines in which this 
universal scheme of stowing should be adopted? 


Answer.—I think this should be placed before 
an expert committee, but I can give you my 
personal opinion. First metallurgical coal, then 
coal worked in thick seams like jambad and others 
where there are chances of wastage without 
stowing, then collieries which are starting depi- 
llaring. 

Question.—Since stowing is being taken up 
for conserving the property, do you not think 
there is a case for charging a portion of the cost 
to the owner of the property or to the producer 
of coal ? 


Answer.—There are pros and cons for this 
suggestion. The owner of the property may say, 
that he is getting royalty as a set-off against his 
wasting asset. That is the point. 


Question.—In your opinion, there is no case 
for charging the owner ? 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—It has been suggested to us that 
stowing should not be enforced when the state 
of working in a mine would make stowing very 
aneconomic, 


Answer.—That is the reason why I have 
suggested it should be left to an expert committes, 


Question.—What sort of factors should be taken 
nto consideration before a decision regarding 
towing is taken ? 


Answer.—The first factor is how much coal 
will be wasted without stowing. Every class of 
30al, good, bad and indifferent should be saved 
{ possible, subject to priority for certain coals. 


Question.— In view of the fact that the shortage 
of coal over the last few years and even today is 
ittributed by the producers to the shortage of 
abour, do you still consider that the intrcduction 
of mechanical mining would not be a correct 
step ? 


Answer.—I don’t personally think that it is 
all due to shortage of labour. I don’t say that 
the use of mechanical coal cutting plants would 
not increase the output. Certainly it would but 
I don’t admit that our present difficulties are 
all due to shortage of labour. It is simply putting 
all our own faults on the heads of labour. 


Question.—-With reference to the effects of the 
migratory nature of labour would you not consi- 
der that increased mechanisation would introduce 
an element of stability in the matter of produc- 
tion ? 


Answer.---I don’t think so and I am definite 
on this point. 


Question.—On question 10 you are not in favour 
of complete regulation of the use of coal ? 


Answer,—Complete rationalisation and not 
regulation. I would say the Board should say 
that this class of coal is suitable for this industry 
but there should be no compulsion, because you 
will have to go into the individual cases of consu- 
mers, what sort of boilers they use, etc. 


Question.—You have stated in question 17 “TE 
am in favour of complete regulation for the use 
of different coals for different purposes”. 


Answer.—I mean these high grade coal. 


Question—Here instead of “rationalisation,” 
you have used the word “regulation”. Regu- 
lation can only be enforced by Statute and there- 
fore, the State must take positive steps in the 
matter of forcing the consumers to use specific 
types of coal for their industries, 


Answer.—What I intended was that the State 
should control the use of metallurgical and high 
grade coal and should force, consumers to use 
certain percentage of inferior grades along with 
the high grade coal. So far as metallurgical coal 
is concerned, I definitely say that it should be 
restricted only to steel industries and metallurgical 
industries. That is what I want to make clear. 
I am not in favour of control for the inferior 
grades. : 


Question.—In respect of sidings you suggest a 
group system of supply of wagons and propose 
that coal should be transported either by motor 
lorries or by ropeways. Do you not consider it 
is @ very expensive affair ? 


Answer.—I feel that the construction of siding 
into the property would entail some cost but a. 
small feeder road or ropeways would not cost 
much. The Railway can incur the cost and 
realise it from the individual collieries in the form 
of a charge per ton. No additional handling is 
involved in any case. I transhipped about thou- 
sand tons of coal by lorry and found that it is a 
paying proposition. 


Question.—In your original memorandum you 
supported the improvement of existing villages 
within the coalfields on modern lines but in 
your supplementary memorandum you seem to be 
against the proposal of the labour welfare fund 
to improve the housing conditions by constructing 
model colonies. 


Answer.—I_ am opposed to model colonies. 
Instead of spending money in model colonies it 
should be spent in the villages in the coalmining 
area. That is the view expressed by the Divisional 
Commissioner, Burdwan. He opposed model 
colonies and he was right. 


Question.—Could you elucidate your point that 
in the operation of Railway collieries there is no 
outside check on wagon loading ? 


Answer.—Just as we. have here the sample 
inspectors, checkers and others, they have not 
got them, They sit in judgment on their own 
fault. 


Question.—In question 16 what exactly do you 
imply when you recommend the introduction of 
the group supply system ? 


Answer.—That was the best system ever intro- 
duced in the coalfields. Mr. Faruque introduced 
it. The system was that each colliery producing 
2,000 to 3,000 tons a month should get at least 
a fixed number of wagons. The collieries were 
divided into several groups and each group 
contains several pilots. A notification was pub- 
lished to the effect that each day such and such 
pilot would supply such and such collieries and 
each day 75 to 100 wagons were set apart for that 
group and quotas were distributed to each colliery 
according to their raisings. So they were assured 
of certain amount of despatches every week and 
that saved a large number of small collieries in 
1942. That system has been discarded since 1943 
It was in force about one year in 1942. 


Question.—You state that. the action of both 
the Deputy Coal Commissioner (Production) 
and (Distribution) has become a concerted drive 
against coal production itself. Do you mean to 
suggest that the net effect of the functioning of 
the Coal Commissioners office has been to depress 
the raisings ? 


Answer.—Yes. If you read all my pamphlets 
you will find that, it is definitely go. 


Question.—You have suggested fixation of 
minimum prices, Assuming that supplies remain 
short of demand, as you yourself stated, for some 
years to come and assuming also that coal is a 
very necessary raw material for industrialisation, 
if you fix only the minimum price the producers 
will make undue profits ? 


Answer.—¥Fix the maximum price also. 


Question.—In order to arrive at the range of 
price—the minimum and maximum — would you 
give a place in this Price Fixation Board to consu- 
mer representatives 7? 


Answer.—Yes, surely ;. also workers. 


Question.—Is it your view that all forms of 
existing control should be abolished ? 


Answer.—Yes, in toto, straightaway. 


Question.—Do you suggest that nothing should 
take its place to fill the vacuum in the transition 
period ? 


Answer.— You fix the maximum and minimum 
prices. 
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Question.— You would leave the Railway Board 
free to purchase what it likes, where it likes and 
at whatever price ? 


Answer.—No. They should be roped in. 


Question.—You are influenced by. the fact that 
the Railways own collieries and also buy coal. 
Certain improvements can be made in that orga- 
nisation to meet your objection. Then you 
should have no objection to the Railway Board 
having a seat on the Price Fixation Board. 


Answer,—I have no objection with that proviso, 


Question.—You have suggested the basis acc- 
ording to which you are proposing compulsory 
fragmentation of large size areas. Is it your 


opinion that if a large area requires develop- 
ment.... 


Answer.—I mean fragmentation of larger units 
into economic units, into sizes which are 


economical and are approved by technical ex- 
perts. 


Question.—Conversely, if in the older areas the 
basis you have given us here does not apply 
and if their existing units do not conform to the 
rules laid down, you will have no objection to 
compulsory amalgamation ? 


Answer.—I am assuming that technical opin- 
ion favours amalgamation and also assuming 
that financial objections are overcome. Then 
I have no objection. 


Question.—Will you permit any such thing 
as quick profit factors to interfere in this process 
of amalgamation? 


Answer.—Am I to understand that by this 
amalgamation the profits would be ‘earned 
sometime later and not at present ? 


Question.—There may be serious wastage of 
coal by the existence of small units and techni- 
cal opinion may favour conservation of proper- 
ty through amalgamation. 


Answer.—Except over the question of coal 
in the barrier there cannct be any wastage. 


Question.—Would you not leave it to the 
technical men? 


Answer.—It. all depends upon the 


composi- 
tion of the technical committee. 


Question.—The number of mines opened u 
(new or old ones closed down) is about 250 in the 
last few years as against the total of nearly 
1,000. Is it not reasonable to conclude that 
if there is a depression in coal prices, most of 
these mines will close down again ? 


Answer.—May be. That can’t. be helped. 


Question.—You have admitted that fragmen- 
tation of a colliery is an evil. How Jong has this 


been a feature of the coal industry in Bengal/ 
Bihar ? 


Answer.—Fragmentation has become a fea 
ture since 1940 or 1941. That is to say there 
was no fragmentation of this type before the 
war. There might have been fragmentation here 
and there but not so much as to-day. This is due 
to several causes and the most important is 


the allotment. of wagons and another thing 
is if a colliery is fragmented, much less income- 
tax is paid. 


If the income is fragmented you avoid heavy 
taxation. But this is only a war baby. The 
fragmentation in the past is not a major factor. 
The major factor for the future is how to raise 
more coal scientifically without any wastage. 


Question.—Is fragmentation a continuing fac- 
tor ? 


Answer.—No, all those factors have gone now. 


Question.—You have in your answers point- 
ed that the figures of raisings were inflated by 
collieries. What are the circumstances that led 
to that kind of malpractice ? 


Answer.—To get more wagons. The small 
collieries have very little space to show so much 
lakhs and lakhs of tons. I think the best course 
will be for the Committee to ask the Chief Ins- 
pector of Mines to produce the figures from 
different collieries. He should be asked to pro- 
duce the figures of shortage which he found 
after inspection. Full particulars would also be 
available from the records of the Wagon Supply 
Committee. 


Question.—You have complained that this 
Committee has not taken into account the re- 
commendation made by the 1925 Committee 
to the effect that in no circumstances should 
the system of priority supplies be revived. Is 
it your case that even during a special emer- 
gency, supply of wagons should not have been 
made ? 


Answer.—It should have been made under the 
supervision of an advisory board, As you remem- 
ber a cut motion was adopted at the assembly to 
associate an advisory board with the Coal Con- 
troller. Though the motion was passed, it 
was not accepted. 


Question.— You seem to have much faith in 
boards of different kinds. Could you tell us 
about the experience of the working of the Coal 
Control Board ? 


Answer.—I have very little knowledge about 
it. I do not know whether it is living or dead. 


Question.—We have been told that in the 
case of small collieries a very large amount of 
coal is locked up in the barriers which have to 
be maintained between one colliery and another 
and that if there is one big colliery covering 
the same area, the barriers that will have to 
be maintained would not contain a large amount 
of coal. 


Answer.—-Barriers will still have to be main- 
tained for the sake of safety under the Mines 
Regulation. I shall give you a concrete case. I 
have explained in my note that under the panel 
system you will have to leave some barriers. 
I amalgamate two of my collieries, South 
Jambad end West Jambad. I expected 
to save the barrier coal and several overhead 
charges. 
that it has been of no use because the mining 
engineers say that ‘barriers must remain be- 
cause when we will be depilleaing we will have 


I had the idea of doing it but I find 
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to build artificial barriers. It is better and 
more simple to have this barrier’ and the bar- 
rier 18 still there. In the case of big areas the 
collieries work under a panel system and have 
to keep 2 large number of barriers. 


Question.—Am I correct in assuming that 
the majority of small collieries produce inferior 
coal? 


Answer.—Yes, Larger portion—85% or so. 


Question.—Your suggestion is to leave the 
inferior grades out of the picture. As we have 
a limitless supply of inferior grade coal we need 
not bother about some inferior coal lost in bar- 
riers. Is that your view? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—Then you are prepared to adopt 
some measure of legislative interference with 
smaller collieries producing better coals. 


Answer.—Yes, to that extent I agree bacause 
in some cases it is essential. 


Question.—Regarding conservation of coal, you 
have made recommendations for the pre. 
vention of waste of good, bad and indifferent 
coal as far as practicable. There comes a stage 
when coal is no longer coal and it is not worth- 
while conserving at that stage. And that stage 
is judged. by the ash content of the coal. Up to 
what ash content do you think coal should be 
conserved? 


Answer.--I cannot visualise that position. If 
such a recommendation is made, I think it is 
worth preserving coal even with 60 % ash. By 
process of washing ash percentage could be consi- 
derably reduced. 


Question.—We have been told that small hold- 
ings stand in the way of opening up and, proper 
development of the workable coal seams at greater 
depths. Do you agree ? 


Answer.—tI think small holdings are not feasible 
for working at greater depths from the mining 
point of view. 


96. Written EvipEeNce or Dr. C. D. 
PANDEY, CALCUTTA. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
GENERAL 


1. In this connection, I feel that fundamental 
changes even on the recommendations of the 
Coalfields’ Committee, 1920 are necessary. Just 
as in the case of land the ordinary cultivator has 
only got the right of tilling the land and raising 
the crops therefrom and the ownership of the land 
is always vested, in the Crown, similarly in the 
case of coalfields the lease-holder should have the 
right to work the minerals but the ownership of 
the minerals or coal should, be vested in the Crown 
or Central Authority. Leaving this apart I come 
to the point raised in your questionnaire. The 
raising of coal-bearing fields can go on even on 
the Sub-divisions provided such sub-divisions 
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are based on a kind of co-operative association. 
If co-operative association is agreed upon, sections 
(3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9) and (10) do not arise. 


So far as the recommendations of the Coat 
Mining Committee, 1937, are concerned, I am of 
the opinion that they have not gone far enough 
with their recommendations. Some kind of sta- 
tutory authority is absolutely essential. They 
had lost sight of real perspective in the maze of 
day to day difficulties ; it may be that for solving 
day to day difficulties they have consciously or 
unconsciously not been guided by the paramount 
interest. In my opinion the paramount interest 
of India makes it incumbent to fix certain ratio 
of extraction by means of laws and enactments 
which must be taken in hand for this purpose. 
With the present day advancement of science it 
can easily be achieved and the ratio of extraction, 
in every colliery should be 90%. For this pur- 
pose compulsory sandstowing—but not the kind 
of sandstowing that has been done, is one of the 
helpful factors. I am firmly of the opinion that 
in order to maintain the above stipulated extrac- 
tion ratio, pneumatic sandstowing will have to 
be taken recourse to. 


I feel that unless the threat in its real form for 
nationalising the whole coal industry in India, 
as they are doing in the mother country of majo. 
rity of our Managing Agents -is forthcoming.no 
substantial progress can possibly be achieved. 
Bluntly speaking in spite of different committees 
and. various recommendations the working of 
coalfields in India has been criminal. To support 
my assertion I have only to refer to the annual 
reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines. I feol 
that the members of the 1937 Committee could 
not go beyond ‘‘ measures to extinguish or cit- 
cumseribe fires etc”. But if they had kept 
themselves in touch with the scientific progress 
in collieries elsewhere, they would not have consi- 
dered, fire affected areas as lost. There are ways 
and means even to utilise the fire affected coal 
seams for national benefit. In saying this I may 
refer to mining by gasification. It is technically 
quite possible to regulate the ingress of air to the 
fire affected areas though the coal is gasified under- 
ground and the gases sucked from those areas 
can very casily be used for firing the boilers of a 


Central Power Station. Such being my views in 
the matter, I feel it is high time for the Govern- 
ment to take steps firstly for—rationalising the 


production and secondly for conserving of coal: 
fields. 


Tl. GRADING AND EXPORTS 


2. So far as the export of coal from India is 
concerned, I feel that recommendations of 1925 
have no place in the era of Grade of 1946. Funda- 
mentally considered export of coal from India can 
only be encourged after one is convinesd that 
there is enough coal to meet India’s own demands. 
People might say that in these days of atomic 
energy India should not be uneasy regarding 
coal resources for supplying energy to different 
industries. But I feel that it would be too early 
to build hopes on atomic energy and deplete our 
limited resources. If howevor export of coal for 
reasons of commercial and political convenience 
is decided upon, the Coal Grading Board must be 
maintained with enhanced powers. Philanthropy 
does not suit a bankrupt person and export of 
coal from India in the present knowledge of coal 
resources would amount to making India bank- 
rupt. Side by side with “Post-War Development 
and Industrialised India ery” the export of coal 
is impracticable. India’s consumption before the 
War was in the neighbourhood of 25 million tons 
per annum and if all the industrialised schemes 
for which the nation is formenting and the Govern- 
mont is planning are translated into action India’s 
demand would reach to at least 40 million tons 
per annum. If I take the productive capacity, 
labour position and the availability of new plants 
into consideration I do not think that India 
would be in a position even to produce this target 
figure. If the commerce in future is regulated 
ona barter basis and if minerals must be the 
primary means of this barter so far as India is 
concerned I venture to suggest that there are 
other minerals which India can very easily spate. 
Hence the function of the Board with strict con- 
trol should be directed. towards supplying uniform 
quality of coal to internal consumers of India. 


4. Average prices quoted. (From Indian Coal Statistics) 


1939 Colombo 


Singapore (Ex. Wharf) : 


Burma (c.if.) . 


1937 Colombo (t.i.b.) 


Singapore (Ex. Wharf ) 


1936 Colombo (t.i.b.) 


Singapore (Ex. Wharf) 
Average prices quoted. 
Indian (Deshergarh) 
16/7/10 (cif). 
15/8/- ( +) 


18/4/- ( ” ) 
Lil ( 


1939 


1938 
1937 
1936 


Indian. 
1939 2 : 
1938 
1937 
1936 
1935 


20/3]. 
21/14]. ge ae ee og 
GOVT eam, we ROR. Sages Cw SS 
AO ee a a ye Ce 
Dalz eee AS OR. ee 


Jap Indian 


S.A. Welsh 
Rs, 8. Rs. 
a 26/13 (nett) - 26/13 (nett) 39/14 (t.i.b, 
21/5 21/9 21/3 ae : 
17/8 a ©, is 
fe 18/8 18/18 26/10 
a 28/4 26/10 36/4 
20/11 21]. 21/11 27/2 
Xs 16/14 17/8 25/4 
14/12 15/8 15/8 27/2 
Bombay. 
Welsh. S.A. 
10/12/10 (declared to Bombay im- 16/4/2 (declared Bombay imported 
ported). to). 
23/15/12 ” 17/13/8 Z 
+ 22/4/4 ” No imports. 2 
19/14/4 7 14/8/9 
Welsh, Natal. 
“3 21/0/4 
22/9/4 
re 21]-/- 
as 14/12/6 
23/-J- 


14/12). 


ATT 


5. In view of the above opinions this docs not 
arise. 


6. Figures given above. 


7. I entirely agree that grading of coal seams 
is necessary and I would go 2 step further by 
saying that it should be a kind of statutory obli- 
gation of the Grading Board to re-grade coal 
seams at the expiry of every six months. 


8. It is absclutely essential for internal market 
and it must be obligatory. 


Qs. 9, 10, 11 & 12. Do not arise. 
IV. RAILWAY FACILITIES 


13. Railway facilities are very inedequate and 
the treatment of railways towards the coalfields 
is very callous. Railways must be made to realise 
that coal is not only cne of the chicf commodities 
which pays them fare but it is also absolutely 
essential for the very existence of the netion 
and ell co-cperaticn they shew to the ccllievies 
in the despatch cf ccal cen never be tco much. 


14. Instead of a 10-hours system of supplying 
wagons, wagons must be available for loading 
purposes in the colliery siding for all the 24 hours 
of the day with the view to see that no wagon 
is unduly held and 8-bhours and 10-hours hauling 
away cf wagcn can be intreduced. But whatever 
is dene or not done. It is imperative thet there 
must be greater workshcp facilities in the coal- 
fields. I feel that instead of penelising the colliery 
stafis for holding of wagons for more than stipu- 
lated period, if statistics are prepared of sick 
load of wagens, the figures would Le simply devas- 
tating. It will not be enough to take steps at 
the despatching end alone. There ere inter- 
mediary hendling junctions and the arrangements 
which exist in those junctions for handling even 
the present cutput cf coal are very inadequate. 
Hence along with improvement in the despatching 
end proper facilities at junctions axe also neces- 
sary. Kor despatches if the lino system of des- 
patch is taken recourse to, it will save time and 
pilferage. since ai] the primary railway lines are 
under Government ccntrol, the moral responsi- 
bility of the Government in this connection is 
really very great. To plead inadequacy of the 
rolling stock would only be an excuse, not an 
explanation. For this purpose figures given in 
the Railway Budget and the purchase of surplus 
stocks from American War Surplus Goods would 
support my assertion. 


It may be necessary to overhaul the traffic 
system of the railways in such a way that some 
responsible persons in the cadre of Traffic Ins- 
pectors are exclusively appointed to look after({1) 
Sick Loads, (2) delay at intermediary handling 
junctions, and (3) total time covered from des- 
patched to the delivering end. 


15. So far as the question of rationing of wagons 
is concerned the practice in vogue in 1940 have 
ample scope for improvement. Amongst other 
improvements, one that must be taken 
in hand immediately is that short supply of wagons 
to a colliery in a certain day should be made good 
by supplying additional wagons in the succeeding 


date unless of course it has been established by 
figures for a period of one week that the colliery 
iS not intrinsically in a position to load the nunber 
of wagons asked for. 


16. Though the Colliery Owners feel the neces- 
sity of installing their own weighbridges, very 
few weighbridges have been installed at the colliery 
siding. In order to achieve maximum efficiency 
in coal despatching system colliery owners should 
be tempted to instal their own weighbridges the 
accuracy of which should be checked from time 
to time by certain responsible officers of the C.T. 
of Mines Office and a certificate should be issued. 
The Railways can accept the readings of the 
certified weighbridges and in order to encourage 
colliery owners to instal the weighbridges some 
concession in the initial period is necessary. 


17. The present system can stand. 


18. The grant of siding accommodation should 
be based on the principle of proper facility to 
load the daily output in a day into wagons. More 
points and switches would be necessary to achieve 
this object and instead of hand shunting some 
mechanical means for quicker movement of 
wagons from the siding to the weighbridges must 
be introduced. 


19. There is multitude of complaints so far as 
the overloading and the underloading are concer- 
ned between the colliexy staffs and the railway 
employees. Installation of weighbridges in every 
colhiery, if possible, or for group of collieries to 
a with the despatch is a solution of this pro- 

em. 


20. Mechanical loading deviced installed so far 
are very inadequate. They have not found favour 
with all collieries, firstly, on account of capitel 
outlay and, secondly, on account of non-avail- 
ability of open wagons. Some method of mecha- 
nical loading-cwm-manual labour can be impro- 
vised. Though this will save time it cannot save 
cost of loading. However, if my views in respect 
of gradation are accepted, mechanical loading 
from a Central dump would, be necessary. 


21. If grouping system of freight can be succe- 
ssfully adopted in Jharia coalfield, the objections 
brought forward against its adoption in Ranigango 
coalfield do not seem to be insurmountable. Fair- 
play demands that there should be grouping 
system of railway freight in Ranigungo coalfield 
also. For this purpose Karanpura collieries can 
be grouped together and bokaro, Rampur can 
combine to form another group and the freight 
rates for these groups .can be adopted on the 
procedure followed in Jharia coalfield mutatis 
mutandis. 


22. The introduction of seasonal rates of freight 
for coal transport would be profitable if there is 
proper response from. the consumer side. The 
very idea of sexsonal concession, rates presupposes 
stacking facilities at the consumer’s end. Bosides 
this the consumers will have to incur certain 
additional charges by way of watch and ward and 
certain loss on account of pilferage ; if the conces- 
sion skown in the rates can be off-setted against 
these additional charges and still leave some temp- 
tation to the consumers they might respond. In 
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normal times supply and demand equalises them- 
selves both in their flow and the magnitude of 
flow. In other words, I am afraid that when 
normal time returns, the consumers might not 
like to take the trouble of stacking. 


However this device which commends itself for 
consideration to the extent it suits the Railway 


*Pits’ Mouth Value of coal. 


coaching traffic, it is proposed only as an incident 
with the seasonal concessional rates corresponding 
very nicely with the seasonal supply of labour 
vis-a-vis the seasonal increase in rates. 


23. For this purpose the following table would 
furnish the information : 




















1937 1938 1939 
Value in Ra, Value Value in Rs. Value Value in Ras. Value 
(£ 1=Rs. 13-3) per ton. (£1=Rs, 13-4) per ton. (£ 1=Rs. 13-4) per ton. 
Assam a 19,25,409 TAL UY 24,92,719 815 1 23,86,669 8 0 6 
Baluchistan . 1,089,713 6 4 6 1,438,910 6 9 8 1,654,472 665 4 
Bengal 2,10,13,790 3. 3 6 3,10,96,838 40 3 2,86, 26,713 812 4 
Bihar ‘a 4,09,23,918 2-15 4 5,37,10,370 3.7 3 4,84,02,895 364 4 
Central India 11,77,547 $8 8 4 13,71,920 4 1 3 13,57,418 42 3 
Central Provinces . 3 49,80,150 38 4 Ii 61,18,233 3811 0 63,66,685 310 5 
Eastern States Agency . 36,20,601 215 10 48,79,469 3.656 4 49,654,517 25 3 
Hyderabad . $2,17,860 2-15 11 52,75,033 45 8 51,40,578 43 8 
A2 56 4 0 
one ; 1,50,528 38 2 4 1,44,002 3 3 10 1,77,400 3 0 4 
Panjab : 8,36,790 5 0 4 10,206,856 5 8 8 9,75,401 6 0 4 
Rajputana . 1,486,133 4 8 2 1,70,485 414 7 1,81,128 4 911 
7,81,02,439 10,64,23,835 9,87,23,916 
Avorage value per ton , £ 6,872,364 8111 £ 7,942,077 312 1 £ 73,67,456 3 810 











*From the records of the Geological Survey of India—Volume LXXVI by Mr. E. BR. Gee. Page 68, 


24. In India mechanisation of collieries has 
not been very systematic or thorough. ‘The 
chief detriment in this connection has been the 
disparity between condition prevailing in different 
mines. It must be admitted by everyone thai 
working conditions in two mines even if they are 
situated near oach other are dissimilar ; by condi- 
tions I mean financial position, labour conditions ; 
housing problems and other amenities. Wherever 
mechanical coal cutters have been employed there 
has been a slight increase in the cost of production. 
The psychology of Indian Colliery Owners has 
always been to cut down the cost of production 
to the lowest figures even if for doing so he has 
to go behind the established canons of commerce 
and industry and to sell it at the highest price 
in the market. To the best of my knowledge 
I have not read of 2 colliery which has been 
worked throughout the whole year by mechanical 
coal cutters. In many collieries where mechanical 
coal cutters have been introduced the raisings 
have been dependent on mechanical-cum-manual 
labour, 


I feel that instead of coal cutters if jack ham. 
mers were given a fair play the cost of mechanised 
coal cutting could be slightly lower. Apart from 
administrative and technical considerations, the 
chief defect on the way of mechanisation of 
mines has been lack of skilled professional labour. 
In other words, when I consider the technical 
aspect of mechanisation, I feel no hesitation in 
recommending that raisings in future must be 
28 far as possible by mechanised means. But 
when T begin to visualise the practical difficulties 
I do not find the scheme very feasible. With 
the new scheme of leasing as opposed to frag- 
mented, ownership introduced in the new collieries 
of future, mechanisation of mines would not only 


solve technical raising difficulties but would also 
go a long way in converting seasonal Jabour into 
professional permanent labour. 


25. I have some experience in comparing the 
capital raising of Santhal Jabour in collieries 
where track is laid right up to the working faces 
against their raisings in collieries where it was 
at 2 distance of about 200 yds. from the working 
faces. It was found that the raisings improved 
by about 25% in the colliery where tracks were 
laid upto the working faces. I am afraid thet 
recommendations of 1925 would not meet the 
requirements of 1946. Consistent with the idea, 
of mechanisation of mines it will be necessary to 
instal conveyers from the working faces right 
upto the main haulage line. The adoption of 
this device may not be practicable in existing old 
collieries but can successfully be adopted in new 


collieries provided they are working on Jong wall 
system. 


VI. RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 


Qs. 26 and 27,—I am not interested. 

28. It is an established fact that now at least 
some Locomotives for reilways would be manu. 
factured in India and if the manufacturers of 
new locomotives work in co-operation with the 
Fuel Research Board and if the Government is 
pleased to—co-ordinate the research and manu. 
facture new types of locomotives cen be evolved 
for burning even low grade coals, However, the 
whole question is so complex and so vast that it 
is not possible to discuss it by means of this 
memorandum, 


Qs. 29 and 30,—I am not interested. 
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VII. STOWING 


31. The Coal Mines Stowing Board has been 
able to achieve a measured amount of success so 
far-as their scheme to check the spread of fire is 
ecncerned. The other object of the Stowing 
Board, was to work thick seams or in other words 
to increase the ratio of extraction. As there is 
no monetary reward for a man who has cut down 
the national waste to a minimum against a colliery 
proprietor who is out to exploit the coalfield to 
his best advantage; voluntary sand stowing has 
not received universal response. In order to make 
sand stowing universal and voluntary the outlook 
of the coViery owners and the proprietors is to 
be revolutionised. In my opinion to achieve this 
end would be a difficult task. Hence I would 
recommend some kind of statutory control for 
enforcing sand stowing. 


The other factor which may to some extent be 
responsible for not making stowing favourite with 
colliery proprietors can be technically wrong ap- 
proach to the questions. In other words, thick 
seams and sections have not so far been success- 
fully worked by means of hydraulic sand stowing. 
Only in due course experience will teach the Stow- 
ing Board that for thick seams pneumatic sand 
stowing is to be taken recourse to and once this 
stage is reached all the people engaged in working 
the thick seams might adopt sand stowing 6ven 
voluntarily. 


32. Tam not concerned. But I am in a posi- 
tion to give statistics of 1930-35 prevailing in 
Germany. 


VIII. MISCELLANEOUS 


33. Section 84 of the Bengal Tenancy Act is a 
piece of ante diluvian legislation. The difficulties 
experienced by the proprietors on account of this 
section can be traced from Government publica- 
tions. I am opposed to this piece of legislation 
fundamentally for the reason that it is not in 
keeping with similar legislation in other civi- 
lised countries. 


34. Briquetting of lower coal with the help of 
binder and generally without a binder in the case 
of tartiary coal has been experimented upon and 
is being practised at present. The only advan- 
tage of this kind of briquetting is that the loss 
of coal during the course of double and multiple 
handling is reduced to a minimum and it becomes 
easier for transportation and handling. Since 
briquetting of this nature does not in any way 
alter the fixed carbon percentage of the coal, the 
briquetted coal would have the same limitation 
and defects in its use as the raw coal. Briquetting 
of lower temperature—carbonised coal in a plant 
where there are facilities for distilling tar products 
has got greater technical possibilities and com- 
mercial advantages. If the Committee be in- 
terested in this subject [ am prepared to express 
my opinions in the form of a separate mamoran- 
dum. In short my ideas are that all dust and 
low grade coal should be >: ought into a Central 
Low Temperature carbomsation plant and the 
Soft Coke obtained from this plant and to the 
extent it cannot be sold in the market be briquet- 


ted with the help of the pitch that would be avail- 
able from the tar distillation plant. This solu- 
tion I am suggesting for bituminous coals. But 
if at any time efforts are made to replace 
bituminous soft coke from the household 
consumption and replace it by means of low grade 
tartiary coals ordinary briquetting would be 
helpful. 


35. Very little work has been done on the sub- 
ject of washing of coals. Some individuals tried 
to experiment on “froth floatation’’, ‘float and 
sink” method of coal washing. If sufficient 
attention is given to this subject a considerable 
percentage of ash content of coal can be reduced. 
But all these improvements would pay to the 
Tron & Steel Industry and other big consumers. 
I am of the opinion that for the present the atten- 
tion of these consumers should be drawn towards 
this problem and technical advice should be given 
to them from Central Research Institute. Every- 
one of the big concern is in a position to establish 
its own research plan and, evolve a most economic 
scheme of coal washing. 


36. I would like the following subject to be 
included in the shpere of the activities of the Fuel 
Research Institute :— 


(1) Briquetting of raw tartiary coals. 


(2), Lower temperature carbonisation and bri- 
quetting of residual Soft Coke therefrom 
of low grade bituminous coals. 


(3) Use of pulverised fuel for the locomotives. 


(4) Adaptability of swallow process of carbo- 
nisation for Indian Coals. 


37. It is a well-known fact that high-octane- 
benzine or technically called Benzol is prepared 
by distillation of coal. This Benzol is very essen- 
tial for high speed aeroplane engines. India’s 
production of petrol even for commercial pur- 
poses is very very limited. Hence in my opinion 
all coal that can be carbonised should be made 
to part with its benzol content either in the low 
temperature carbonisation plant or the coking 
oven. To me it is not a question of giving encou- 
ragement to the industry to produce Benzol but 
it is a national necessity. Theoretically consi- 
dered the best solution for this problem would be 
to have a Central Low Temperature Carbonisation 
Plant owned and run by the Government. 


38. Yes, these can be extended as it becomes 
necessary. 


39. Tam not aware of any educational facilities 
entirely run by the state for the children of coal- 
fields labour and staff, but there are a number of 
Higher English Schools which receive the grant 
-in-aid and which exist on the grant-in-aid and 
the tuition fees. I am aware that the conduct of 
such schools is most difficult owing to inadequate - 
funds. Many collieries run small primary schools 
or Middle English Schools which are ‘attended 
both by the children of labour and staff and in 
some cases scholarships are given for solected 
children to proceed to the local H.E. Schools, In 
the main Technical Schools are poor in equipment 
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and itis my opinion that even in the Dhanbad 
School of Mines the standard of education achieved 
by the students should be higher. 


40. If there is no objection in adopting a radical 
remedy for all these important basic questions, 
the whole coal industry must be nationalised and 
the outlook of the Government must be social, 
because “settled and contented labour” are factors 
of social structure. In the absence of such a 
policy whatever little is done by way of pallia- 
tives is praiseworthy. 





QUESTIONNATRE IT 


J.—CONSTITUTIONAL 


1. So far as the constitutional position of the 
Provincial vis-a-vis the Central Government is 
concerned, there is no statutory hindrance on the 
way of the Central Government in assuming full 
powers for all minerals even on the basis of 1935 
Act. Different provinces have, in some instance, 
arrogated to themselves and in others reserved 
such powers as have been enacted upon by the 
Central Government. The position so far as the 
coal industry is concerned is very anomalous, 
Most of cur key industries v2z., Cotton Mills and 
Sugar Mills are not in the provinces where coal 
is found in abundance. In view of this geogra- 
phical-cum-commercial anomaly, even if all the 
provinces were independent of cach other it was 
imperative to set up some kind of co-ordinating 
authority. To my mind the basic fact that coal 
is concentrated. in some areca where very few indus- 
tries have sprung up is ground enough 
for the full control of this industry. 
Fortunately for us we have the cxpericice 
of the last five years that most of the powers which 
are necessary for rational production and equi- 
table distribution have been taken by the Central 
Government. Whatever one may have to say 
for or against different kind of controls as excer- 
cised during the war period, one has to admit that 
Government control on coal has been benevolent 
to the industry and beneficial to the consumers. 
On this background the future prospective of 
more demand and less supply is to be juxtaposed 
and such being my reading of the situation, obvi- 
ously the logical conclusion is to recommend that 
there should be control over distribution and some 
kind of uniform policy of production for all the 
collieries in India. 


This can only be possible if the Central Gov- 
ernment works either as the co-ordinating autho- 
rity or functions on this subject on its own autho- 
rity. Evidently it will be better for the Central 
Government to maintain all such powers and, if 
necessary to amend them in some respect, which 
have been enacted during the war period. 


IT am afraid that if there is duality of power 
thero is bound to be some discord as is the case 
with bicameral constitutions. Hence in my opi- 
nion, there is no justification for giving some 
powers in the hands of the Provincial Government. 


2, From what I have said above the case for 
a separate department under the Central Gov- 
ernment has been ostablished. In my opinion, 


the department at its present stage is not so voly- 
minous in its scope as to occupy the whole time 
ofa Minister, Hence, instead of haviag a Member 
for Mines exclusively, some other subjects can 
usefully be transferred to him. Perhaps it will 
be better in order to assuage the feelings of the 
Provincial Government on this matter, if some 
kind of —Advisory Body based on fractional re- 
presentation representing the three predomi- 
hant interests 2z., the producer, distributor 
and the consumer is provided in the enactment. 
Their power and scope of authority can be dofin- 
ed and maintained. 


II. ECONOMICS OF THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


3. Managing Agents are as much a _ historic 
legacy as are the dividends drawn by them so far. 
Some of the Managing Agents have instead of 
being a help; have been some hindrance on the 
path of coal industry’s progress. I hope, Mana- 
ging Agonts should be happy if their past commis- 
sions are off-setted against their past omissions. 


So far as the ownership of collieries by the Con- 
sumer Interest is concerned this can be justified 
for the very existence of vertical concerns. Of 
course, one might come forward and say against 
vertical concerns that they have a monopolistic 
tendency and they invariably give birth to cartels. 
This is possible and bound to come into existence 
the trend of World Trade in future is on the 
narrow nationalistic or sectarian lines as has been 
the case so far. This emergency can be avoided 
by a strong Central Government fully equipped 
with powers. But India has not reached that 
stage of industrial development where such events 
can become possible. Hence to my opinion we 
can not only afford to give full encouragement to 
the existing vertical concerns but also to create 
more of such concerns. All such moves would 
accelerate India’s progress towards industriali- 
sation. 


4. Has already been answered. The struc- 
tural organization of the Coal Industry of to- 
morrow can be so organized that consumer in- 
terests have some say even in production matters. 


5. Some kind of alliance between the Consumer 
Interest and units of coal production should be 
run on the lines of Ford Motor Car Company or 
Bata Shoe Factory in Czechoslovakia. The 
alliance that has existed between these Interests 
have not borne full fruits because of Jack of uni- 
form practice in various units of production and 
lack of organization in diverse consuming interests. 
What I actually mean by seyiag this is that if 
every colliery which is functicning in the field is 
linked up with its consumer interest as are collie- 
ries of [ron and Stecl Companivs, ete. With their 
parent concerns, there is great scope for impro- 
ving standard of life, stabilising prices and payment 
of fair wages, thus increasing the stock of profes- 
sional labour year by year. 


6. Though really the Indian State Railways 
own. their own collieries, they do not own them in 
sufficient number to meet all their demands. As 
other production units were not linked with their 


consuming interest, it did not set a standard 
befare these Railway Companies to concentrate 
their efforts towards stabilisation of prices and 
maintaining fair living wages. Tam afrgid that 
this partial ownership has acted like a whip in 
the hands of the State Railway authorities. They 
may not have done it, but they could, when it 
came to buy from free market threaten prospec- 
tive seller with the fact that they had thojr own 
collieries and could produce all coal they require 
from their collieries and when it came to improve 
the lot of the labours required by them they 
could always threaten their staffs with the fact 
that instead of producing their own coal and 
paying higher wages to the labour, the State 
Railways could easily buy coal from the market 
at the cheaper price. Whatever may have been 
the inter-action of these various factors, I would 
never allow any system which con do without 
it. Whatever may be the structural organisa- 
tion of the industry, the grouping of collieries 
should be organized on such basis that (1) every 
concern is given enough collieries to meot its 
reasonable and normal demands, (2) no coal which 
can be used for a better purpose should be allowed 
to be used by concerns which can do with inferior 
coal, even if it means some technical modification 
in the existing plant or renewel of the whole 
plant. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


7. I entirely agree with the proposition that 
the Government should work unilaterally and 
formulate one uniform policy for ,all leases. ~ For 
this purpose, the back-door of India, viz., the 
Indian State should be compelled to fall in line 
with this uniform policy. 


As a matter of fact this should be made. one of 
the major conditions for future Instrument of 
Accession. 


The first sentence of your question answers the 
last sentence. 


8. Obviously adequacy of certain thing is 
‘“commissariat” with the piety of intentions, In 
xther words, if intention of the Government is 
‘ust to show that they are doing something, any 
nodification they bring about should satisfy 
them but if it is their intenticn to remecy all 
she ills of the coal industry, it is necessary to 
require full mineral rights and then to delegate 
item to various vertical concerns. 


9, Is not very clear. But.so far I have been 
ible to make out Government lecislation on this 
ubject is the minimum that can be oxpected 
hough it will not achieve the millenium. 


10. Has already been answered in outline above, 


INANCE 


11. A considerable number of privately owned 
oncerns are surely .under-capitalised. They have 
ot been able to obtain finances not because 
yey were small concerns but because cf their 
ay of work and the montality behind it. 


12. Over-capitalisation might have been an 

ccurrence of the past but I have not heard of 
iis phenomenon taking place in coal industry 
ring the resent years. 
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PRODUCTION 


13. The capita raismgs in India are really 
very low but this is due to a multiplicity of 
factors, climatic conditions can be banded as orie 
of the chief causes, callousness on the part of 
the colliery owners is another factor and dis- 
parity of the tariff of daily wages in between other 
industrial labour and colliery labour has some- 
thing to do with it. I am afraid, I should not 
be paying any compliment to the colliery owners 
when I accept their complaint that colliery labour 
in India is still partly agriculturist. This fact 
becomes more aggravating when one remembers 
that the standard of wages in Agriculture even 
in the form of agricultural produce is. very low 
except during the period of war that has just 
ended. Bosides this, the percentage of absen- 
teeism with colliery labour is abnormally high. 
In the following table effort has been mado to 
furnish the required information. I find that 
the literature in this connection is not in my list 
and I have sent for it from Delhi. 


14. Once there is an agreement on the diag- 
nosis of the malaise that has so fax been responsi- 
ble for low raisings, it is very easy to recommend 
remedies for it and their cure. The very nature 
of the diagnosis mentioned above makes it 
necossary that in order to improve the capita 
Taisings, action is called for both in the sphere ot 
administrative as well as management side. In 
order to tackle the whole problem, the tariff of 
wages is to be so adjusted that every man is 
assured of a minimum living wage. Tbe present 
Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act has not 
gone into the question of colliery wages very 
thoroughly. Steps must be taken to enact insu- 
rance scheme to cover unemployment, old age, 
disease and serious injury compensations. T am 
afraid that the question of insurance of colliery 
labour is vitally linked up with the question of 
similar insurance for other industrial labour on 
an All India basis. In the case of colliery labour 
due provision must be made for the peculiar 
hardships and conditions of the coal mining 
industry. 


15. Prima facie the raising contractor is 4 
middleman between the colliery pr prietor or 
the managing agent and the colliery labour. If 
hs functions are to be described, he has to grab 
his share out of the amount that are being spent 
on coal raising. Their existence in the coal- 
field might have contributed to a considerable 
extent to the whole output for a year but so far 
as the question of capita raising is concerned, 
the raising contractor has, if at all, contributed 
very little. In the very nature of things, to 
improve the capita raisings additioaal expendifure 
for providing amenities and reasonable insurance 
is necessary. I have yet to come across @ raising 
contractor who is—philanthropist enough to squ- 
ander his hard earned profits to achieve these vdews. 


Tf the existence of coal raising contractor has 
resulted in unsystematic mining metheds it is 
not due to any intrinsic defects in the systerh of 
coal raising contracts but mast be due to defsec- 
tive management and some amount of overboard 
practices. But there is another side of the 
medal; the raising contractor has not only catereg 
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for the colliery labour, he had also worked as 
liaison between the management and the labour. 
If the raising contractor is to be discarded, on 
account of factors which are controlable, there 
might be a sudden set-back. That the functions 
of the raising contractor can be done away with, 
there wil] be no dispute about it. But to reach 
the new stage of purely departmental Jabour and 
raisings, provisions must be made for the transi- 
tional period. 
I have not been able to answer the question: 


“*Tf the raising contractor can procure the labour, 
why not the Colliery” ? 


16. As I have already stated in my previous 
memorandum in reply to questionnaire No. 1, 
I think that export of coal from India should be 
stopped, so long as equilibrium in between total 
production and internal demand is not established. 
Bide by side with this measure steps must be 
taken to improve the capita raisings and secondly 
to tempt more labour to come to the collieries. 
In my opinion there can be an increase of about 
10% on the present raisings if methods are em- 
ployed to cut down absenteeism to minimum. 
If the coal industry in India is to keep pace 
with the changing panorama of world evente, 
labour welfare centres will have to be organized 
on realistic lines. Some kind of organization 
smiar to “Kraft durch Frede” or ‘““Dopalovoro” 
in pre-war Italy is necessary. 


Some of the army personnel which is under- 
oing predemobilisation training for chango-over 
rom military to civil life, should be tempted ta 

adopt coal raising as their profession. For thia 
purpose, different labour force and the personnel, 
“Miners and Sappers”’ can very usefully be tapped. 
This is possible if there is at least similarity in 
basic wages and guarantee of a minimum daily 
wage. As a matter of fact, coal raising work is 
very arduous and the life of coal cutter is harder, 
more risky and more difficult. If additional 
labour is to be tempted to come to the collierics 
due provision for all these factors must be made. 
Theoretically considered, mecharisation of mines 
may be one solution but lack of skilled labour, 
paucity of funds, non-availability of tools and 
plants and replacements are obstacles on the 
way of achieving any measured amount of success. 


A certain percentage of this estimated deficit 
can be cut down if coal supply to power houses, 
which can very easily obtain their power from 
the grid system, is reduced. Similarly some other 
consumers also can switch over from thermal] to 
hydral power production. As a result of the 
war, every power station wants to replace its 
existing plant. They can be made to go in for 
water turbines whenever such is possible instead 
of steam turbines. 


In short my reccmmendations, in this connec- 
tion, are that mechanisation should go as far as 
circumstances permit and immediately steps 
should be taken for improving the lot of the 
colliery labour. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


17. Marketing Boards have to be brought into 
existence when the sale of certain products is to 


be popularised. Consistent with the assertion of 
high demands and less raisings establishment of 
Marketing Board is not called for. If Central 
Tea Marketing Board and Coffee Cess Committee 
can work successfully why not the Coa] Marketing 
Board. In other words, Coal Marketing Board is 
feasible but not desirable. 


I feel that the introduction of the system of 
price fixation under Government contro] is abso- 
lutely essential. So far as the fixation of price 
or different Sales Quotas is concerned, I would 
recommend that the final power should be with 
the Government but in preparing the price quota, 
the industry must be consulted. 


In order to answer the question of zonal or 
regional grouping, « complexity of questions 
has to be solved. Whenever the Marketing Board 
is brought into existence and in appreciation of 
different factors involved, I would recommend 
Zonal grouping. 


As I have stated above I think it is pre-mature 
to think of the marketing Board at present. 
Hence the question of different functions of various 
complementary and supplementary factors is hypo- 
thetical. 


18, This question has already been answered 
by me in tho affirmative in the reply to your 
questionnaire No. 1. In my opinion the expe- 
rience of the war-time practices should be uti- 
lised to stop all loopholes and harmonise emer- 
gency regulations with the peace-time frame of 


‘mind of all, viz., the producer, the owners and 


consumer. I am afraid, any slackening of these 
regulations would result in chaos. 


I quite agree that Indian coals have to be 
thoroughly analysed both technically and commer- 
cially. But I would consider it a dereliction 
of duty if pending the compilation of such ana- 
lysis emergency regualtions are slackened or 
suspended. 


19. In view of what I have stated above, 
the question does not arise. 


20. It must be the ultimate responsibility 
of the Central Government. But because of 
this the Managing Agents and the Colliery Pro- 
prietors should not be let go scot-free. 


21. The experiences of Government control 
during the war time and the Coal Grading Board 
would be quite competent to answer this ques- 
tion. 

TRANSPORT 


22. From the views expressed by me in reply 
to your previous questionnaire, it is clear that 
T am in favour of fixation of rates on azonal 
basis. In determining the true economic range 
various factors must be taken into considera- 
tion. They are: 


(1) Callorific value of coal, 
(2) Sizes under which it is being sold. 
(3) Ash content, 


(4) The underline principle “what a com- 
modity can bear’ should be observed 
not only in the case of coal which 
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is a raw material but also in the case 
of final products for the manu- 
facture of which this coal is working 
as & raw material. 


If this scheme is acceptable to your Commit- 
tee, I am prepared to work out a details. 


23. Though superficially considered, the sug- 
gestion of pooling all railway freights seems to 
be a very simple solution, there are various 
objections to its adoption. 


(1) The margin of profit in every industry 
is not. uniform. 


(2) The demands of every industry 
divergent. 


(3) At various centres the prices of coal 
as raw material have to compete with 
the prices of other fuels which it would 
be beyond the socpe of your Com- 
mittee to harmonise. If same principle 
could be applied in the case of all 
fuels or energy producing resour- 
ces, this suggestion could be worth 
considering. 

24. I am afraid, the idea underlining this 
question has already been objected to in my 
previous answer. I have also given a 
skeleton outline of a revised freight rate policy. 
If the policy outlined by me is acceptable, 
details can be worked out. 


25. To me it seems that it will be unfair to 
be guided, by one specific principle in determin- 
ing freight rates. It will be fairer to give frac; 
tional representation to the three principle 
underlined in this question and also to the margin 
of profit in the finished product for determin- 
ing the freight. In other words, we can evolve 
some formule on the lines of Car Tax as it is 
practised in England. 


26. To differ from this suggestion would be 
to deviate from the general universal practice 
in this connection. The present practice, in 
my opinion, is justifiable and logical. 


are 


27. I have nothing to say. 


28. To my mind solution of wagon problem 
is as important a matter as conservation of coal. 
The pooling of wagons together uader the opera- 
tion of a Central Body is indeed one of the fac- 
tors that would contribute towards efficient 
distribution but for doing so sight should nor 
be lost of the fact that workshop’ and running 
yards facilities are equally important. 


PRICE AND PROFITS 


29. The most ardent advocates of laizzez- 
faire pre-suppose counter-balancing of demands 
by supplies. Since it has been admitted by 
general consent that it is not going to be the 
case, the case for free trade is not established. 
It may perhaps be necessary asalast resort to 
adopt some kind of punitive measures to’ stop 
the wastage and wrong use of coal by different 
industries. ‘One drastic way of doing this would 
be to raise the price of metallurgical coal to 
excessive limits and granting rebates ton-wise 
on the finished producte of the industry for 


which coal of certain quality has been allocat- 
ed but give no rebates to wrong consumes. 
The rebate system can be worked out on a slid- 
ing scale system so a8 to cut down the wastage 
percentage and encourage the consumer in 
achieving better thermal efficiency. If this 
suggestion is acceptable, Government Market- 
ing Machinery for nominally acquiring all coal 
and selling it to different parties would be neces- 
sary and‘the colliery proprietors would only 
get the fixed basic price and the balance of the 
enhanced price would goto a suspense account. 


30. I am in favour of all-round control. In 
my opinion, there should not only be control 
over price of coal supplied to these big con- 
sumers ‘but there should also be rigid control: 
over the quality of coal made available to them. 
To my mind half-measures are no measures 
and besides, every product has to compete with 
another industrial product in day-to-day life 
of ordinary man. 


31. I am entirely in favour of Government 
intervention but it would take more time to 
devise the scheme for such control. 


33. On a broad principle 10% of the arrived 
at cost of production should be allowed as pro- 
fit. But this allowance of 10% should be 
adjusted on a_ sliding scale basis so as to en- 
courage specially Indian Colliery Owners to es- 
tablish better ‘conditions in their collieries. So 
far as the last sentence of your question is con- 
cerned, I am not one of those who break one’s 
confidence in order to. gain other’s favour. 


34. As I visualise the functions of the market- 
ing Board they will have not only to decide 
the prices at the despatching end but also to 
fix them at the consumer’s end as well. In 
other words, the machinery that is being em- 
ployed by the Department of Civil Supplies 
at present can in part be taken over by the 
Marketing Board. 


TAXATION 


35. When I remember the fact that most 
of the colliery owners came to coalfield as car- 
pet-baggers and now take pride in being called 
millionaires, I find it hard to swallow the com- 
plaints of excessive taxes and multiple cesses. 
However, I am prepared to admit that the whole 
system of taxation in India is not uniform and 
cases can be quoted where industry is not so 
heavily taxed as is the case with the coal trade. 
I do not for a second believe that the taxation 
and cesses have reached the suffocation point 
and some relief is necessary. Day-to-day market 
value of the shares of the different collieries will 
prove it. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL POLICIES 


36. For sometime at least Iam against export of 
coal from India but at the same time I #m in 
favour of imposing prohibitive (protective) im- 
port duty on outside coal. 

37. If I have no fear of losing cast with the 
Govt. I can assert that India never translated 
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international labour convention honestly into 
action so far as colliery labour is concerned 
Whatever little was done and afterwards un- 
done has contributed towards the welfare of 
the industry on a long range policy. I have 
never been able to understand why should it 
be necessary for females to go underground 
in India while in other countries they could 
do without it. Iam conscious of the fact that 
that statistics would be produced to prove that 
that adoption of internations conventions has 
been deteriora’ing to the industry but I still 
assert that before its adoption the industry 
was not working on a sound moral basis. 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE 
METALLURGICAL COAL 


38. All coal that can be used for smelting, coking 
and purposes of chemical industries should 
be defined as metallurgical coal. According to 
the report of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. No. » pago No. the known de- 
posits amounts to tons. I agree with this esti- 
mate. 


43. In my opinion the requirements of metal- 
lurgical coal can be reduced by about 10% 
by blending and 5% by washing. From what 
has been made public very little knowledge 
is available of any progress and investigation 
that has been carried out in this connection, 
except occasional papers by some individuals, 
are not of great technical or commercial value. 


44. In my opinion there is less wastago in 
the consumption of coal in Iron & Steel Indus- 
tries but there is still ample margin for | im- 
provement and progress. I am of opinion that 
if some kind of punitive action for wastage is 
taken in hand, Iron & Steel industry in India 
would be whipped to produce better utilisa- 
tion and less wastage. I had occasion to go 
through the statistics of “Llurgi Gesselschaft 
furwarme Technik” aad I found that the place 
of Indian Iron & Steol industries was not very 
high. 


45 and 46. These quostions have already beon 
answered by me in fragments. In my ima- 
gination the necessity for imposing _ restric- 
tions is greater because of the collapse of Japan 
as Iron & Steel producer. 


47. Restriction can be successfully enforced 
by: 


(1) Enhancing the basic price of metallur- 
gical coal by 100%. 


(2) Granting rebate on tonnago system on 
the total output. 


(3) First nationalising all metallurgical coal 
as a matter of principle and then 
lezsing it out exclusively to appro- 
priate industries. 


(4) Expansion by these consumers of their 
collieries to be done only after Govern- 
ment consent and to the extent 
this consent. has been given, 


48. I do not think it will raise very serious 
difficulties, obviously because of the fact that 
the total coal required to be raised would still 
be greater than coal raised at present when 
these collieries can work. This automatically 
solves the labour problem. The eis the question 
of holdings and leases, I hope that the future 
Government of India would be competent and 
willing enough to pay reasonable compensation. 
Fortunately for us most of the plant available in 
these collieries have already been written off 
and whatever serviceable and new plants and 
machineries are available can be put at the dis- 
posal of other collieries which will have to expand 
in order to depict a true financial picture. Ins- 
pection of every colliery which is likely to be 
shut down is necessary. 


49. Has already been answered in fragmenss. 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE 
STEAM COAL 


50. 


51. Not only do I consider that there has been 
a criminal waste in the utilisation of high grade 
steam coal but I can perhaps prove it also to some 
extent. Broadly speaking, in my opinion, this 
coal should be used exclusively for purpose of 
power production where no other alternative 
method is workable, ¢.g. in the case of power 
houses this can easily be connected with gvid 
system or to concerns which can produce elvec- 
tricity at competitive rates by using crude oil or 
diescl oi], supply of steam coal should be stopped. 
In the case of Indian Railways unless it is finally 
proved and established by the Fuel Research 
Board that no other coal can satisfactorily be 
utilised supply of high grade steam coal should 
be regularised. But to elucidate this point, I 
would draw the attention of your Committee to 
the possibility of using high grade tartiary coals 
of the Punjab for N.W.R. and low grade coals 
of Panch Valley and Hyderabad State for M. 
& 8, M. Railways and so on. 


52. Has already beon answered in principle 
above. 


53. The degree of urgency in the case cf meta- 
lurgical coal is different from what it is in the 
case of steam coal; whereas in the case of metal-: 
lurigcal coal I hold that State Ownership and 
regulations on supply is imperative, some form 
of regulations in the sphere of supply of steam 
coal would suffice to alleviate the present position 


CONSERVATION GENERALLY, 


54. I am afraid that even if statistics have 
been compiled by Indian Collieries in this connec- 
tion, they have not been made public. Hence 
whatever opinion I am expressing in this connec- 
tion is based on surmise. To my mind even if in 
the case of best worked modern Indian colliery, 
percentage of extraction would not exceed 70. 
The collieries which are extracting less than this 
percentage have made efforts to reach to this 


target. In order to be fair to the colliery it must 
be admitted. that their tendency and efforts during 
the recent years have always been towards in- 
creasing extraction. They have been actuated 
in such effcrts, firstly, by the panic spread about 
dwindling resources of coal in India, secondly, 
by war boom in prices and, thirdly, on account of 
moral influence of the Sand Stowing Board. 

55. If for reasons best known to the power that 
may be, it is decided to base future working of the 
Indian mines on pillar and stall system, the pre- 
sent regulations are competent enough but if 
other methods of mining are to be considered on 
their merits with an open mind with the idea of 
eventual adoption, the present regulations will 
have to bo modified. For purposes of greater 
extraction pnoumatic sand stowing will have to 
be adopted and the nation will be grateful to your 
Committee if it is done now. 


56. Rotational working of mines is a condition 
connected with pillar and stall system of mining. 
It has so far been adopted very haphazardly. 
In my opinion for purposes of centralization of 
production and raisings other methods, Viz., 
sectional working and long wall system should 
be given a fair chance. 


57. Every colliery which has adopted stowing 


has primarily been actuated in adopting this 
meesure by consideration of higher extraction than 
by consideration of safety. Consistent with grea- 
ter extraction safety measures can run parallel 
if the recommendations of your Committee are 
in favour of pneumatic Sand Stowing. It would 
automatically contribi.te towards conservation. 
T am in & position to prove even to the most ardent 
supporters of hydrolic sand stowing that, this 
method is no solution for the problems which 
Sand Stowing Board is expected to face. Stow- 
ing should not be connected with different kind 
of coal but should be related firstly with the 
working of thick seams, secondly general mining 
conditions in the colliery and thirdly for safety 
purposes. 

A case for patronising Sand Stowing exists if 
Stowing is not made universal. The extent and 
the system of patronage would entirely depend 
on the recommendations made by your Committee, 
However details can be worked out even to suit 
your recommendations, 


58. I am afraid that the Government has to 
disabuse its mind regarding sand being the most 
ideal stowing material. I am told that they are 
having a Research Centre for carrying out investi- 
gation in connection with Sand Stowing. Not 
only the nature of different stowing materials 
but utility of mixture of different materials based 
on resources available near at hand and the evo. 
lution ofa satisfactory blend or a variety of blends 
should be one of the tasks of this Investigating 
Officer. If such investigation is taken in hand 
t will be found that in the case of some collieries 
we can completely do away with the sand and in 
whe case of others sand would be required, only 
or preparing a suitable blend. 

If there is no objection for making use of the 
results of the investigation carried out in the 
‘oreign countries in this connection, I am in a 
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position to furnish to your Committee or any 
other body interested with all the available data, 


Sand rights will have to be taken by the 
Government. 


59, Measures should be made to share in the 
cost of stowing to the extent they owe allegiance 
to national] interest. Fair basis for deterraining 
their share would be to fix it on a sliding scale 
system proportional to the improvement in their 
extraction ratio prior to adopting sand stowing. 


60. Does not concern me. 


61. Thormal efficiency &f coal improves if they 
are utilised in pulvarised or in colloidal form. Sa 
far as the question of pulvarised fuol is concerned 
it was pursued in India by G.L.P. Railway auths- 
rities, vide, ‘“Pulvarised Fuel” and the “Cunerd 
Line” carried out experiments on colloidal fucl, 
Tho G.I.P. Railway found the use of pulvarisod 
fuel impracticable because of non-availability 
of suitable coilers and the cunard line adopted 
colloidal fuel even for running their luxury 
steamers. 


If progress has been made in devising suitable 
locomotives for using pulvarised fuel, as early as 
in 1935 “Schwarz Kopt’’ in Geimany had started 
manufacturing locomotives for using pulvarised 
coal and M/s. Stein Muller had been manufactu- 
ting suitable boilers fired with pulvarised fuel 
for the last 20 years. 


In my opinion, whatever reséarches had beon 
undertaken in India in this connection have in 
the light of the present progress of the Science 
become ante-dated. Hence it is essential that 
fresh steps to determine the economic and tech. 
nical utility of pulvarised coal should be under- 
taken and as previously recommended it should 


be one of the function of the Fuel Research 
Board, 


62. So far as this question is concerned my 
views are radical and may be condemned a8 
utopian. Even with this knowledge I make bold 
to recommend that at least for group of collieries 
there should be a Central Low Temperature 
Carbonisation Plant utilising power produced by 
uses of waste coke.* If this point be further pur- 
sued it may be found advantageous to couple it 
with the Sindhri project and instal a heavy central 
power station or to establish a chain of smaller 
power station inter-connected with a grid. 


Tn determining this aspect duo consideration 
must be given to the Damodar Valley develop- 
ment project wherefrom it may be possible to 
obtain cheaper electricity not only for collicries 
but also for rail track in Calcutta. So far as 
electrification of the railway is concerned, I am 
afraid that the traffic to be handled by Railways 
has not reached such magaitude where electri- 
fication would be economical and justified. 


63. The present practice of producing Soft Coke 
is unnational wasteful and a techaical crime. All 
these adjectives can be eliminated by installing 
a Central Low Temperature Carbonisation Plant. 


64, Coal-Tar Distillation industry in Tnrdia 
necessary as it is, is not so urgent as production 
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of high-octane benzol. For this purpose, I will 
recommend Swallow Process of Distillation. 
Short of that Low Temperature Carbonisation 
would solve the problem to a considerable extent. 


MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 
65 and 66.—Not acquainted with particulars. 


67. The terms and leases of prospecting licences 
will have to be re-drafted in accordance with the 
basic policy of the Central Government. How- 
ever, there is always the necessity of a Contial 
Co-ordinating Authority. 


68. In the above pagagre xh when I mentioned 
that there should be a VUontral Co-ordinating 
Authority, I had the question of maximum royalty 
in mind. The very word ‘salami’ is obnoxious. 
If its Jevy can be justified on ground of past 
practices it should be incorporated with the 
royalty. 

69. Technically spegking, uneconomic colliery 
is one where overhead charges are top-heavy and 
the output is so low thet any possibility of im- 
provement in the working conditions is only 
possible by instatling additional plaats and machi- 
neries and which the cojliery is not in a position 
to bear. In plain language any colliery, which 
has primitive method. of working and labour 
conditions are very galling, is tpso facto an un- 
economic iia I am not in a position. to 
furnish figures about the extent of such holdings. 
But so far as I krow in majority of the cases in 
such collieries the owners are direct lease holders. 


In addition to family disputes the book in coal 
prices and some loopholes in the existing leases 
have combinedly or separately been responsible 
for fragmentation of colliery holdings. 


70. National interest never encourages un- 
economic enterprise. Apart from this sweeping 
remark fragmentation of holdings has been a 
drag on the way of amelioration of labour condi- 
tions ; it has given birth to corruption and fraudu- 
Jent deal. It has never looked on coal trade 
with an eye to national interest. The owners of 
small un economic collieries have always followed 
the policy of making hay while the sun shines. 


71. The logical conclusion of what I have point- 
ed out above is that the present uneconomic hold- 
ings should be amalgamated together and so 
far as future development is concerned it should 
be a statutory prohibition to work uneconomic 
holdings. In my opinion mixture of the remedy 
mentioned by your Committee in sub-clause (1) 
with sub-clause (iv) Q. No. 71 is what-is desired 
to be done. 


I get the moral support for this suggestion only 
if the right of a lease holder or a colliery owner is 
properly juxtaposed on the background of de- 
mocratic practice in this connection in other 
country. Fundamentally considered, the lease 
holder has only got the right to work the mineral 
but he is not the owner of that mineral. Ob- 
viously, apart from this fundamental principle 
ultimate ownership vests in the State or the Cen- 
tral Authority. If that is so, the Central Autho- 
rity has every power to enact laws for the economic 
working of the minerals and well-being of the 
nation. 


OPENING OF NEW COALFIELDS 


72. In this connection, [ have only heard hush- 
hush rumours. I only hope and pray that there 
are still untapped reserves. I am of the opinion 
that for this purpose Karanpura would be a suit- 
able field for operations. So far as the question 
of locating such reserves is concerned, we may 
either expand the present Geological Survey of 
India to onable it to take this question in hand or 
interest the Provincial Governments to do their 
own prospecting on behalf of the Central Gov- 
ernment. In other words, the Central Govern- 
ment must be the co-ordinating authority. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


73. It presupposes the maintenance of status 
quo administrative and inspectorate arrangement 
even for India for tomorrow. But I think that 
the present structure requires modification in 
many respects. Hence in my opinion this ques- 
tion should be linked up with the futre structure 
of adminstration and inspection. 


74. It is high time that there should be a se- 
parate department consisting of all the present 
functions, and the various Committees and Boards 
operating at present should be the heads of offices 
for. different branches. It can safely be amal- 
gamated with the Geological Survey of India, 
mineral development of the present mining de- 
partment in order to create at least part port- 
folio for a Junior Membor of the future Executive 
Council or Cabinet. 


75. Different bodies looking after the health 
measures and utility can be grouped together 
under the Heading of Health and Hygiene (Mines! 
to constitute a separate office. The Head of this 
office’ can be made subordinate to the Body 
recommended in the previous paragraph. 


ORAL EVIDENCE 


Question.—You have stated that you have no 
objection to sub-division of colliery holdings, 
provided such divisions are based on & co-operative 
association. Will you elaborate on that point 


Answer.—Tho present fragmentation is  un- 
economical, both commercially as well as from 
the point of view of mechanisation. So, my 
idea has been to make it obligatory for different 
groups, for small concerns to group together, 
unless they reach at least the minimum economic 
level. 


Question.—Do you consider that the mentality 
of the average mine owners to-day is such that 
they can voluntarily associate themselve3 in a 
co-operative effort of the kind you suggest? 


Answer.—Unless there is some force they will not 
but if they know eventually they must, they will 


Question.—In respect of granting sidings to thi 
collieries, do you consider that this should be or 
the primary factor of the output of coal upto < 
minimum tonnage ? 


Answer.—Consider the basic principles on whicl 
a siding is granted. The Railway has to make 
some provisions, like rails, fish plates etc. Rail 
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ways would not grant a siding if it is not econo- 
mical to them. However, that is the commercial 
side of the question. But so far as the interest 
of a colliery are concerned, unles they have got 
& minimuni raising they cannot well afford to 
incur the expenditure on providing the siding. 
I think a group of collieries producing .2,500 to 
3,000 tons a month should be provided with a 
siding. 

Question.—What advantage do you see in the 
use of jack hammers as against mechanical coal 
cutters? 


Answer.--Capital cost is low and cost of pro- 
duction with the aid of jack hammers is low. The 
man who works it will also get fresh air, because 
it is worked by means of compressed air. 


Question.—We are told that compressed air is 
much more expensive than electrical energy by 
which & coal cutter works. 


Answer.—That is so, but I can produce 
figures to show that the cost per ton of coal raised 
with the aid of jack hammers is lower than the 
cost of ton of coal raised by coal cutters. They 
were started as long ago as 1932 in Germany 
‘because of the cheaper cost. 


Question.—Coal cutting machines were discar~ 
ded in favour cf jack hammers in Germany? 


Answer,—Yes. They were working also. in 
Czechoslovakia, Holland —— using jack hammers. 


Question.—Do you think that the conditions 
of the Indian minos are suitable for the jack 
hammers ? 


Answer.—Yes and every colliery that can use 
jack hammers may not be in a position to use 
coal cutters. 


Question.—Coming to the question of sand 
stowing you have suggested that for thick seams 
pneumatic stowing is ideal, as against hydraulic 
stowing. 


Answer.—The density of the material with 
which we stow in the case of hydraulic sand 
stowing can never exceed 50 % of the original 
coal and ir case of pneumatic stowing it will be a 
minimum of 75%. There is another thing. In 
a country like India, the moisture content of the 
stowing material is very great. You can never 
control it. In the case of pneumatic sand stow- 
ing you can always control moisture. It is 
never allowed to exceed 10%. 


Question.—Is the pneumatic stowing process 
much costlier ? 


Answer.—No. If you take the cost per ton of 
raisings it works out in Indian money to about 
Re. 1/- in hydraulic sand stowing and Rs. 1/2/0 
in pneumatic stowing. 


Question.—If pneumatic stowing is not only 
cheaper but also more effective thaa hydraulic 
sand stowing, why have no efforts bean made in 
India to utilise that particular method ? 


Answer.—About that I don’t know. You must 
ask the Stowing Board. 


Question.— What about voluntary stowing? It 
is done by hard-headed business men. 


Answer.—-The reason is that we took all our 
inspiration from England ; it was not considered 
on its economic merits, 


Question.—In regard to pneumatic sand stow- 
ing, as far as the supply of sand to pit head is 
concerned there is no special arrangements neces- 
sary ? 


Answer.—No. You don’t take sand alone for 
pneumatic stowing. Anything that is lying near 
the collieries will do, provided it is not more than 
2” in size. You use everything that is lying on 
the pithead and atleast 25°, sand. 


Question.—Could you explain the ‘Swallow 
Process’ of corbonisation to which you refer. 


Answer.—It is a war-time patent of the Was 
Department in America. I have not seen the 
process, but have read literature on it. These 
things are done at 4 time in that process : hydro- 
genation, carbonisation and fixed carbon. From 
the technical literature I have read, I think the 
process can be applied in India. 


Question.—Why do you think the output per 
man per day in India is less today than it was 
before the war ? 


Answer. For the harvesting which is only for 
3 months mthe year the people get fabulous 
Temuneration and the colliery owner is never 
willing to pay whatever money the labourer gets 
in these three months. So it is a question of 
economics, 


Question.—Do you consider that something is 
also responsible other than low wages ? 


Answer.—Yeos, to start with it is because the 
Indian labourer’s outlook on life is not industrial: 
So when you are prescribing minimum wages 
you will have to take some other positive steps 
in addition. India is changing terribly. The 
whole mental out-look, the standard of living, 
the life. of the Indian is undergoing change. 


Question.—In many places in your memoran- 
dum you have emphasised what you call the moral 
basis of working of coal mines. Could you tell 
us in brief what is meant by that expression? 


Answer.~-It means at least some means of fair 
distribution of profits. I can never reconcile 
myself to a situation whert the capitalist reigns. 
Many of the Indian mine owners who came into 
the field have made big profits, but the position 
of Jabour remains the same. 


Question.--You have mentioned that the place 
which the Indian iron and steel industry occupies 
is not very high in the ranks of the steel works of 
the world in respect of better utilisation of coal. 
Could you explain ? 


Answer. I worked as an apprentice with the 
United Steel Works of Germany and they have 
compiled figures and it shows — so far as Tatas 
are concerne(], their position is well known—that 
it is not complimentary to the steel works of India. 
This might be propaganda, I do not know. 
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@uesiion.—Did they take into sccount the 
relatively poor quality of coking coal in this 
country ? 


Answer.—tI do not knew. 


Question.—You have drawn the attention of the 
Committee to the possible use of teritiary coal of 
the Punjab by the N.W. Rly. I presume you 
know they are of high sulphur content and so 
unsuitable as such for steam raising in locomo- 
tives. 


Answer.—Ask any technical man. “What is 
the objection to using sulphur coal?” The 
answer is it eats the fire bars. The war has pro- 
duced many alloys. It must be possible to pro- 
duce a suitable alloy for this purpose. 


QuesHon.—From a technical angle your opi- 
nion is there can be up to 5 per cent sulphur and 
it is possible to design a boiler for the use of coal 
containing sulphur es high as 5 per cent. 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—In respect of rotation working of 


mines, you suggest sectional working and’ the long- 
wall system should be given a fair chance. 


Answer.—Y¥ es. 


Question.—Surely it is open to the colliery owner 
to adopt any system which suits working there. 


Answer.—That pro-supposes thet they know 
all the technicalities. But they don’t. 


Question.—Is it your suggestion that the State 
should step in and go as far as to compel the use of 
certain methods of mining ? 


Answer.—The State has certain mines of its 
own and if your Committee is convinced that the 


longwall system is better in the national interest 


you can support it and set an example in your 
own collieries. Then others will imitate it. 


Question.—You have very correctly emphasised 
the waste in the production of soft coke, waste in 
the matter of gases escaping in the air. You are 
suggesting the establishment of a Central Low 
Temperature Carbonization Plant. Could you 
tell us from your experience whether any such 
plants have been installed. 


Answer.—I know of atleast 50 that were ins- 
talled by one single German concern. In Austra- 
lia they have one big plant which was manufac- 
tured there. No material was imported from 
any where. In Canada they have got plents; and 
in United States too. In Australia they have got 
the biggest unit. 


Question.—The only information which has 
been placed before us is in respect of the plants 
in England and America where Low Temperature 
carbonisation plants have been abandoned be- 
cause of very heavy costs. 


Answer.—Yes, so far as the conditions in Eng- 
land and America are concerned I am told the 
cost of production will very high. 


97, Written Evipenox or Dr. Cuarics For- 
BESTER, Princypa.. (NoraN ScHOOL OF MINES, 
DHANBAD : 

IMPORTANT NOTE: THESE ARE PERSONAL 
VIEWS AND MUST NOT BE INTERPRETED AS IM- 
PLYING APPROVAL OR DISAPPROVAL OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF INDIA (DEPT. of LABOUR) OR OF 
THE CoUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH OR OF ANY OF ITS OFFICERS OR Com- 


MITTEES. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 1 


General 


The problems facing India in the matter of the 
efficient development and use of her coal resources 
are so numerous and. complicated— thoir solution 
is a matter involving tochnical knowledge and 
experience of so high an order — that the time has 
come, in my opinion, for the ostablishment of a 
ministry (prosumably, in India, a Department) 
of Fuol and Power, following what has, I think, 
proved to a successful precedent in tho United 
Kingdom. 


There is, I think, a case for the proposed Fuel 
Resoarch Institute being either wholly or jointly 
under the administratign of such a department. 
Safety in Mines Resoarch touches so closely the 
sphere of activities of a Fuel Resoarch dopart- 
ment, or at any rate of.a coal research dopart- 
ment, that there might be great advantazes ia 
the two sstivities being under the one goer 
administration. Tn saying this I must not bs 
taken to suggest any adverse criticism of the 
present fuel research rogime. 


T have scen no very tangible sign of progress in 
the matter of Safety in Mines Research being 
taken up systematically. It would be intoresting 
to know if any steps have been taken with the 
help of the Stowing Board— or any other — 
funds. 


I would press for active co-operation in both 
the above research spheres with the college under 
my administration, as is common practice in the 
U. K. and the U.S.A. 


II 
Grading and Export. 

7. Grading of a coal in a seam is completly 
out-moded and should not be reconsidered. The 
procedure followed is not, as far as I know, follow- 
ed elsewhere in the world, andis not founded 
on any scientific or technically sound principles. 
Like other commodities, coal should be (as it can 
be) sold at prices based on the grade, sizo, quality 
etc. (judge by many standards) of the coal as 
actually delivered to the consumer or at least 
the purchaser. Examination of the variations 
of quality of coal in any seam in India, especially 
those of the Jharia and Raniganj coalficlds, will 
demonstrate the almost ludicrons futility of 
“grading” of coal in the seam as a general policy. 
IT do not here refer to the undesirable effects that 
the policy has had in the past in creating a ten- 
dency in some instances to extract only profitable 
sections, leaving temporary unprofitable sec- 
tions that under different ccnomic conditions 
may prove profitable. It should be realised also 
that the adoption of cleaning on a large scale will 


ultimately make grading in the seam a completely 
antiquated practice. (For examples of variations 
in quality see note on washability.) 


In this connection reference may also be made 
to my note on Prices and Profits. 


I would herve enter the strongest possible protost 
against the persistence with which the Coal Grad- 
ing Board analysis adhere to completely outmod- 
ed methods of analysis of coal and — especially 
the meaningless and confusing method of stating 
the results of analyses which does not give a 
picture of the coal 


(a) as mined 

(b) as received by the consumer 

(c) as it would be if air-dried 

(d) as it would be if oven-dried 
or (e) in any conceivable form. 


It is impossible, without irritating and time- 
consuming calculations, to rebuild, from the 
figures as tabulated, a picture of the coal in any 
form for the purpose of working out its value 
to tho consumer, and it is also impossible to corre. 
late the resulta (as tabulated) with those of fuel 
technologists throughout the world. It is doubly 
unfortunate that some quite important labora- 
tories in India have adopted the methods. 


T speak in all soriousness when [ say that I 
cannot impress upon the Coalfields Committoo 
too strongly the importance of rooting out thig 
absurdity from the coa) industry of India. 


Certain sections of the coal mining industry 
have a somewhat ill-defined fear of a breakdown 
in established conventions that would follow the 
abandonment of the present system (of recording 
results). That fear can be, and must be, dis: 
polled. The coal industry does not necd to be 
bolstered upon what is in actual fact a falsehood. 
If my strictures in this matter are not welcome 
I suggest that they be submitted, along with a 
tabulated statement of the facts, to any establish- 
ed authority (e.g. the Director of Fuel Research 
of Great Britain, the Director of the Coal Utilisa- 
tion Research Council, the Bureau of Mines— 
U.S.A., or in fact any fuel authority in the world, 
even Japan !). 


VI 


Railway Coal Requirements 


28. A large proportion of coal users in this 
country, including some railway coal users, are 
not fuel technologists, the majority cannot be 
expected to know ( and do not in actual fact know) 
much about the classification of coal or even 
about the broad classes of coal that exist in India 
I suggest that tho-replies to this question should 
be submitted to one or two fuel technologists 
(I suggest the Assistant Director of Fuel Research 
and or myself) for comment before they are con- 
sidered by the Committee as a whole, 


[I would point out that for raising steam one 
must take into account characteristics other than 
mere ash content. There are highly technical 
matters relating to the “rank” of a coal: that 
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must be taken into consideration when judging 
suitability for use in any partioular furnace, 
I trust I shall not be misunderstocd if I express 
the opinion that too often an officor in railway 
service is deputed for duty in connection with 
fuel problems merely because he may happen 
to be available rather than because he is an ex- 
port fuel technologist. There have been, and still 
are, exceptions, but I thik the genoral statement 
stands. 


Miscellaneous 


34. Briquetting.—Somo years ago, at my sugges- 
tion, the Agent, East Indian Railway, sent an 
officer to the U. K. and Europe to study this 
problem and an interesting report was prepared. 
I have been allowed to retain the roport and some 
of the specimens of briquettes that were made 
from Indian coals, some without a binder (see 
below). I shall produce theso before the Commit- 
tee if required. 


Coal has been successfully briquotted (or rathor 
made into “ovoids”) in Assam. and, more recently 
I understand, in Baluchistan. The main diffi- 
culty that has militated against briquetting of the 
Jharia and similar coal mines in India has been 
the relatively high cost of a binder, tho uso of even 
5% of which has, in the past nearly doubled the 
probable cost of briquettes made from our Jharia 
and Raniganj field coals. But the relatively 
higher cost of coal (at the present day) and the 
possibility of dispending with a binder (using 
high pressure only) makos it necessary that we 
should now seriously consider the dosirability 
of reopening the matter. Apart from purely 
economic considerations, I presume the Commit- 
teo will then, it right to consider the possibility 
of employing methods, in certain circumstances, 
that judged by the orthodox standards would 
not be adopted but judged from the point of 
view of the national interest may have to be 
adopted. The matter is of special importance 
in view of the fact that the finer screen sizes of 
the majority of Indian coals are of better quality 
than the runof mine coal from tho same sourcos. 
(This is referred to below, in the section dealing 
with washing of coal.) There is a German pro- 
cess for briquetting lignities. I regret that I 
have not yet obtained sufficiently reliable in- 
formation regarding it, but the Committee (or 
any new department set up) should obtain infor- 
mation without delay. Lignites and other Teri- 
tiary coal deposits are speci:lly suited for such 
treatment. This is of importance, even to rail- 
way users, with reference to tho utilisation of 
Punjab and other North Indian coals. (The 
sulphur problem is a serious ono.) 


35. Washing of Coal.—I submit my comments 
on this subject separately, 


36. Fuel Research Institute.—l have referrod 
to this briefly on page lL. 


IT would make a very strong plea here for 
complete severance of the propos] Fuel Resoarch 
(and Safety in Mines Research) Institute from 
Finance Departmont Control, after the grant of 
funds. That is to say, large block evaiits should 
be made and the funds administered by a strong 
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Fuel Research Board. Scientific Departments 
cannot be efficiently (or, therefore, successfully) 
worked by stereotypes government rules of pro- 
cedure, nor can the rate of expenditure ever ‘be 
accurately forecast. Nor can the workers (em- 
ployees or whatever one cares to call them) all 
be classified into clearly defined categories. The 
present system where by the Finance Department 
in India has, as one of its functions, the matter 
af deciding whether this or that scientific worket 
shall be paid such and sucharate of pay. renders 
efficient planning of the development of sciontific 
departments cr institutions almost futile. Some 
compromise must be effected if we are to make 
progress in this matter. 


From almost 20 vear’s exnerience of the sys- 
tem in India I think the main difficulty is what 
T might call the ‘fear’ of establishing precedents 
along with what is believed to be the necessity 
to follow established precedents. In mattors 
such as this every maior problem can be and in 
fact must be judged on its individual merits, 
according to the circumstances of the ease. 


Another important principle must, I think, be 
established if we are to make progress in industrial 
research in India undor gevernment auspices. 
That is that if a committee of experts gives its 
valuable time to drawing up plans for a scheme 
and submits its estimates, theso estimates must 
be accepted, cr at least if the Finance Depart- 
ment or other deciding authority remits theny back 
for reconsideration, then after that reconsidera- 
tion the final estimates must be accepted. withont 
any of the almost automatic “cute” that depart: 
ments are accustomed to in this country. The 
alternative must, I:think, be a simple statement 
that the funds cannot be found. The scheme 
should, thereupon, bo abandoned Healf-hearted 
attempts te “make do” have ruined too many 
excellent schemes in this country. India de- 
serves something better. 


Apart from this matter of financial policy, T 
would press for an immediate and generous grant 
of funds for starting the physical and chemical 
of Tndia’s coal resources, for which the Fuel 
Research Committee has been making such strong 
recommendations ever since it was constituted. 


38. Rescue Arrangements.—I have comments 
to offer in this connection in another canacity 
(Organising Secretary of the Dhanbad Sub-Divi- 
sion Blood Bank) that I shall submit* separately. 
T would hore content myself by saying that there 
must be a central supply of serum and that there 
should be, for the two major coalfields, (Bengal 
and. Bihar) one Central Blood Transfusion, Service, 
with no provincial barriers as exist at present, 
and that all celliery docters sheuld be educated 
in the principles of serum and blood transfusion, 
There should also he at every colliery hosnital 
at least one transfusion set reserved for blood 
end serum transfusion and where propor storage 
facilities exist 2% minimum stock of prepared 
forum. 


39. Education factlities in the coalfields. 
As far as the bulk of colliory labour is concerned 


Toffer my opinion that primary education hardly 
exista Certain companies make some arrange- 
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ments, and some make excellent srranger-ents, 
but compared with the tctel mining population 
I think it will be fovnd that the effcrt is relatively 
negligible, cr at least very disappointingly small, 
Sc faras the erdirary civilien population goes 
primery educaticn in the Jheria coalfield is in 
what I consider to be a shocking state. 


High education is not much better provided 
for. There are a few H.E. (Higher English) 
schcols. They are totally insufficient for the real 
requirements and J ccubt whether their equip- 
ment would pass very close inspection. (I say 
this without the least: desire to belittle their 
efforts. It is simply a matter of inadequate 
funds.) 

The Indian Schocl of. Mines is the only science 
college of university renk in the two coalfields. 
There has been scme public demand in recent 
years for the establishment of a Science College 
in the Jharia Coalfield and some progress bas 
been made with the scheme, but T believe funds 
are still insufficient for a start to be made. 


Evening Classes for the mining population are 
provided by the Bongal and Bihar Governmonts, 
each. within its own snhere, and administered in 
general by a joint Mining Education Advisory 
Board. Ina Report on Minine Education that 
is under preparation, T have stated, in effect, 
thet the classes axe inadequately financed, hope- 
lessly equipped and only a sorry substitute for 
thoir counterpart in Englerd or the U.S.A. Ihave 
recommnded their replaccment by a central- 
ly directed scheme. (T use the word “‘centrally” 
in its most genéral sense.) Thore aro no facilities 
for the training of electrical supervisors, even 
in the existing evening classes. They, and other 
technicians, must be provided for in future. 


The whole question of -mining education is in 
the, melting pot at present. The special roquire- 
ments of the mining industry make it, in my 
opinion, dosirable to establish a central mining 
edcation authority. 


* * * * x * 


QUESTIONNAIRE If 


17. Central Marketing Agency.—(Sec also reply 
to paras 29—34). 


[ do not think thet this country has vet reached 
the stage of being amenablo to regulation of the 
use of different twpes of coal for the specific 
purposes for which cach is suited. Thero is, - 
J fear, great need for an educational drive, to 
enlighten fuel users throughout the country about 
the possibilities in the matter of the more efficient 
use of fuel. Occasional conferences attended by 
representatives of the most important coal 
consuming units might be worth considering. 
T think it would be found that there is a surprising 
amount of ignorance tegarding the nature of coal 
even among experienced coal users. 


I think that coal should be sold by a system 
by which basic prices would be fixed, according 
to the various characteristics relevant to the 
circumstances, and that penalties (and in some 
cases premia) should be applied in respect of 
departures from the specifications. The “‘cha- 
racteristics” of the coals that would determine 
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the basic price in each case would be any or al 
of the following :— 


(a) Loosely held moisture (visibly net mois- 
ture), as distinct from (6), 


(6) Inherent moisture (a more or:lesa fixed 
characteristic of most coals), 


(c) Ash content, 
(d) fusibility of ash, or tendency to clinker, 


(e) volatile matter context (calculated on the 
dry, ash-free basis), 


(f) coking power, 

(g) screen analysis, 

(2) sulphur content, especially in respect 
(1) phosphorous content f of coking coals. 


(j) ete., ete. 


In the majority of instances, of course, only one 
or two of these would be taken into consideration, 
and small industrialists would not wish (or be 
competent) to use the system, but the price could 
still be arranged more or less according to the same 
principles. Some companies in India already 
buy and sell coal on analysis. ‘Tae practice is 
found to be feasible and should be encouraged. 


Li 


High Grale Metailurgical Coal 


38. Metallurgical coal is bituminous coal pos- 
sessing caking properties in such degree as. to 
produce, ou carbonising at temperatures of the 
order of 1,000°C, a hard reactive coke of suifi- 
ciently high shatter test index to be used ina 
blast furnace. ‘The expression “high grade’ may 
refer to either (w) coking properties or (6) low ash 
content. Keeping in mind the fact that a high 
ash content may mask excellont coking power of a 
coal (which would become apparent upon remov- 
ing a substantial proportion of the ash-producing 
stoney matter in the coal) it may be stated that 
more than 90 % of the Barakar coals of the Jharia 
coalficlds. are high grade metallurgical coals. 
In a few instances portion of seams near the out- 
drops have, through past ages of oxidation and 
weathering in general, lost much of their coking 
properties, but with those exceptions tue above 
statement holds, But the fact that high ash 
content masks, and therefore renders unusable, 
the coking properties makes it necessary eithor 
to exclude from our calculated reserves the bulk 
of the seams in the Jharia coaliield below No. X 
or to make allowances for the extent to which a 
reasonably clean product can be obtained by 
‘‘washing”’. 


Further more many of the best coking coals 
of the Jharia coalfield are of such high quality 
for the purpose of coking that they can, without 
disadvantage, be mixed with considerable pro- 
portions ot less hignly coking coals, eg. those 
trom the Raniganj coalfield. Presumably the 
Chairman of the Uoal Bianding and Coking 
Committee will be giving the Committe the benefit 
of his views on this question. 


IV 
High Grade Sieam Goal 


50. The expression “‘steam coal” is rapidly 
becoming obsoiets. im wesiern countries. The 
variety of furnaces aud mevnaaical stokers now 
available make it possible to burn almost any 
kind, grade or screen size or coal for raising steam 
a stoker being availiable for any kind of coal or a 
coal being availabie for any Kind of furnace or 
stoker. Consequently if wouid appear desirable 
to attempt vo discontinue the use of this term, 
for which it is now almost impossible to give a 
deiinition. In this country it appears at present 
to be applied to any large size coal, more espe- 
cially those from the Ranigaaj coaltields. I find 
many coal producess in the Jiaria coalfields using 
the term merely to mean coal over 4” or 6” or 8" 
ia size, and others applying it mezely to run- 
of-mine coal, 
Washing Of Cowl, Para, 35 of Questionnaire. 

This term is taken to mean clouning, or reducing 
the ash, by whatever means, of coal on a commer- 
cial scale. 


I have been investigating tais subject for the 
past 13 years. Work done by me on Indian 
coals up to 1938 was on laboratory samples and 
the results of some of that work are recorded in 
the Transactions of the Mining and Geological 
Institute of India (Vol. XXX 1936). From 
1938 to 1944 I continued tho work, treating larger 
representative samples of tie size used in Britian 
andthe U.S.A. by the technical advisers to manu- 
facturers of coal washing plant. Since 1944 the 
work has been financed almost wholly by a grant 
from the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Resoarch. My opinions ave, accordingly, based 
partly on my eaclios wurs feom 1926 to 1944 and 
partly on the results of tae work done with the 
vid of the grant veforsed to. in so far as they 
ave based on the latter they are submitted with 
the permission of the Director of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Thoy are, however, my 
personal views. 


Examination of the X-ray -photographs ac- 
companying the paper I veer to above show that 
a high proportion of tae ash-forning mineral 
matter of our Indian coals is so innereat a part 
of the coal substance thas wibaout yeiading almosgs 
to an impalable powder it’cannot be separated 
fyom the pure coal substance. But the photo- 
graphs also show that theze ace particles, and 
sometimes bands or patches of relatively high- 
ash material that can be separated from the rest 
of the coal substance by crushing and that,. if 
crushed and so separated, could bo tieoretically 
removed in a modern washery. There are also 
instances of the occurrence of what are (incorrectly 
for the most part) called shale bands or high ash 
stoney coal that ave, in actual practice, removed 
by hand pickers (who judge quality by purely 
visual inspection). ‘Sais nigo asb material that 
is thus removed oa picking beits would, of course, 
be automatically and much move ediciently, 
removed in a modern washery. I doubt whether 
coal producers in India who have installed and 
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ate operating picking belts realise (a) the extent 
to which such picking is. ingtiicient and (b) the 
extent to which“the present “pickings” or “‘rejec- 
tions” would be olfficiently treated in a moderna 
washery, ospecially aftor further crushing. This 
point is one for separate investigation. 


The Committee asks “‘what results have been 
achieved”, As iar as I know, only one large 
scale cloaning plant has up till now been operating 
in India (but perhaps my information is slightly 
out of date). Lf refer to tho use for some years, 
at the Singaneni collierius of a Berrisford Dey 
Cleaning Piaut. For tesunical reasons I do not 
favour dry cleaning methods for the majority 
of our Indian coals, especially Barakar and Rant- 
ganj coals. i'rom a consideration of the results 
so far obtained I an incilnod to recommend tie 
adoption of one of tne several processes depend. 
ing mainly (but not exclusively) upon specilic 
gravity principlos, tao coals psiag de-dusted 
prior to treatueat, oz smalls being treated in a 
vacuum frota totation plaat (waa mast not bo 
confused with tae frota dotetion plans of tas type 
used for tae troatinsat of moasallic minasals). 
Tao Rasolaveur process will also, [ think, prove 
to be suitabie tor treatment of slack coals. “Iae 
selection of tae type of washer, however, is one 
that requires coasidacation of the results of many 
more large scale tests that it has yet bean possible 
to perform, and also .tests on coals from other 
areas. 


Since receipt of the grant I refer to I have 
concentrated on the lower seam of the Jharia 
coalfields, especially Seam IX. 8L full- seam 
samples have beaa tested, of which several have 
been submitted to two and some to three addi- 
tional tests after crushing. Of these, 67 have 
been irom seams in the Jnaria field, the remain- 
der being from the Bogaro field and the Central 
Provinces, Balucnistaa, Assam and Sind. Four 
have been treated specially for salphur conteat 
reduciion. Owing to the conditions ‘in which 
the work 13 organised at preseat it has not yet 
been possible to include samples from the Rani- 
ganj coaltield. £ havo, however, treated soma 
of them in my former work. 


Tne metaod adopted for the tests is that follow- 
ed by manutacburers of coal wasaiug plaat 
througaout tas worid ior judging coal wasiaing 
possivuities. Tuoy are aot “test tube and beaker” 
metnods of unprasiicie scizatists but give a 
reliable indicativa of waat a large scale washecy 
or coal cleaniag plant would actually achieve. 


ft is dificult as yet to goaeralise with conti- 
dence ; in fact it wouid be uawise to do so at the 
preseat stage. ‘no following summary of the 
results so faz ovtalavd will nelp the committee 
to get a picture of tue problem. 


The quality of 22 samples of Seam No. VIT 
tested reveutiy Vavied greatly, tie ash content 
Yaliziag fru wooub 19 % the nearly 37%. In 
judyiig cleaning possibilities I have tentatively 
adupted, an asu coutert of 10 % as a suitable 
stwitdard froui tuo point of view of the motsilur- 
gical coke manufacturoz. Judging by these tests 
the amount of ciean coal that Scam VIL would 
give varies from as little as 16 % to 25%. The 


coal giving the lower result and 30% of ash 
had been crushed'to $-inch, for this test. ‘he 
coal giving the higher result had 19% of ash ;’ 
another with 19.41% of ash gave 85% of 16% 
ash coal. Both these samples were crushed to 
4-inch size. Other clean coal recoveries with this 
seam were 76%, 68%, 70%, 71%, 74%, 74% and 
76% (coal with 10%, ash). 


The coal giving 68% or 16%, ash clean coul had 
been crushed to 4-inch ; whervss pricr to crushing 
it gave only 52%. 


Only 4 samples of Seam No. VIiL liave been 
tested, with very disappointing resuite—but the 
number is, of course, too small to justify genera- 
lisations. 


Seam IX.—26 samples were tested, of which 
some were resubmitted to tests ater Turther 
crushing, making a total of 33 tosts. The ash 
contents ranged froin 19% to 31%. Those gave 
from 15% to84% of 16% ash cieau coal, tne lower 
figure bemg with a sample contatiumg 26.4% of 
ash and the higher from one with 19.76% of 
ash, As these coals have excelleut coking pro- 
perties it is pertinent to consider the percentage 
of “clean” coal having a lugner percentage —- 
say 20% —~ of ash, for the purpose of blending 
with lower ash coking or semi-coking coal. Re- 
coveries ranging from 40% to 90% were obtained. 


Seams ALII and XL. These contained 
from 16.35% to 21.92% of ash and all gave over 
860% of coal with 18% ot ash. That with 21,92% 
of ash gave 88% of clean coul with 10% of ash, 


The numbers of samples from the other seams 
were too small to justify anything but the mildest 
of generalisations. Kecoverivs of over 75% af 
clean. coal with 14% to 16% of ash were obtained 
from raw coals containing trom 18%, to 24.5% of 
ash. One sample of AVIL Seam containing ouly 
10°84% of ash gave 15% of special low asa cool 
containing 3% of ash—the test being carried 
out witha view to see the possibilities of obtain- 
ing very low asi for chemical purposes, Ine 
same coal gave 50% of coal with 0% of ash. 


The tests on coals from otier fields were for 
the most part performed tor special purposes, 
e.g. to ascertain the extent of possible reduction 
in sulphur content.. Tne Baluchistan and Assam 
coal; responded very poorly indeed. Sulphur 
reduction by orthodox mothods may be cuatirely 
ruled out in these cases. Tue tosts vn tae coals 
from tie Central Provinces and the Bokaro tield 
were on @ par with those on coals from the Jharia 
field, but tne number tosted upto date is too small 
for to risk generalisations. in certain individual 
cases the economic possibilities justify further 
investigation into the detailed esoaomios of 
washing run-of-mine coal. 


The majority of these coals tested since the 
receipt of the grant referred to wero tested ir 
the course of working out a scheme tor collabo. 
ration with anotaer coal bleading and cokin 
scheme. Consequently the scope of the investi 
gations has been some what ressvicted. ‘ae mor 
goneral question of washing with a view toa pre 
ducing a low ash raw material coul, as distinc 
from producing a low ash meter raw materi: 
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for the manufacture of metallurgical coke (either 
with or without bieading with a non-coking coal) 
has uct yet received attention. I have, however, 
tested several vtuer cows prior to receiving the 
graut, tie said metiods being used for testing 
ru-ct-nilue saiplos. Lecoveries of from 65% to 
75% of cleaii coal with 4% to 6% less ash that 
the raw goal wore achieveu. Ono 15% ash coal 
gave 7o% ot cioan coal with 11°5°% of ash. 


The above evidence shows that there is promise 
of substautial reduction in ash content, suffi- 
cient to justiiy a comprencasive extension of the 
iInvostigativis. Luat investigation should ex- 
tend to the major couilields. 


There is another aspect of this inatter of -ob- 
taining @ liga percentage of clean coal, namely 
that vi subsequeut weatment of the rejected 
matorial, ‘wae “rejections” iron, the washing 
of iuit-of-suine coal ave normally crushed for 
fwthei treatment. ‘ine paraliel course of attack 
in the Gase o1 vese higo ash coals that were tested 
aiter Grusiiig®to 2" (1" anu }-inch) is that of pro- 
duciug (¢) o Suvelios wavunt of low ‘ash caal, 
(6) wadding an intermediate amount of ash 
(say froin 16% to 25%) and (c) rejections, By 
contrasé with the ordinary run of British coals, 
we have to make -what is called a “cut” at a 
higher specified gravity to obtain a yeasonable 
yield of Givan coal from these relatively high ash 
Jharia. Barakar coals. If, however, we make one 
cut at a lower specific gravity and another at an 
intermediate specilic gravity we obtain the three 
‘products above referred to. That procedure (eom- 
mon in modi washeries) merits very careful 
consideration with our indian coals. The stoney 
high asi materiwl of British coals is much more 
delinite:y shaiey or sioney than is its counterpart 
in our Jharia and Kanigan] field coals, containing, 
as it duos up to bU% or even 70% of ash, whereas 
the correspouding nigh ash matorial of our Indian 
Goals may have as little as 35% of asa, the amount 
Yahging svi about vo%, to 60%. 40% is a fairly 
representative figure, this beg obtamed with a 
“gut” wi L's sp. yr. Making a cut to produce a 
lower asii ciean coal and another cne to produce 
middlings wo migit get our two primary products 
With any 1o% of ash and 25% of ash respectively. 
This j»vceaure is, of course, coimmon throughout, 
the coal mining worid or ratnor coal treatment 
world. 

Some modern coal washeries are designed to 
produce these two primary products in one opera- 
tion, Certain of the gravity type washers are 
Whether they 
will be found elticient in handling our Barakar and 
Raniganj cvais is, iv my opimicn, doubttul, but 
the matter has yes to be examined by the tech- 
nical wavisers of the washery manufacturers. 


‘Lhe spocific geavity type of washer to which I 
reicy is cue iu Which a heavy mineral (sand, mag- 
netite sand, powdored barytos etc.) 1s niaintained 
in suspension in Wate’, tills supension acting like 
@ stubie liquid of pre-determined density on which 
the coal ficuis or sinks accorumg to its ash con- 
tent. Waskers of this type clier the advantage 
of handling coal without the necessity to screen 
into several sizes, but tho disadvantage of not 
being able to deal with very small “fines”, For 


the successful treatment of fines we may require 
to dedust or, alternatively, as suggested above, 
employ one of the more modern types of vacuum 
froth flotation washers. 


Ii the fines from Indian coals cannot be -effi- 
ciently usod we are iaced with a serious economic 
problem, owing to the necessity to crusa such a 
large proportion of the coals to be cleaned. Here 
we encounter a fortunate property of the majority 
of our Indian coals. In almost all but not quite 
all of our Barakar and Ranigan) coals the low 
ash matorial toads to accumulate in the smaller 
scroen sizes. This is due to tho relatively large 
amount of low ash vitrain streaks and bands in 
these coals, thesc, being friable (brittle) tending 
to become conceatrated in the tiacs. In conse- 
quence the ash content of the large size coal, and 
more especially of the rubble sizes, is always 
higher than that of the run-ot-mine coal and 
that of the slack coal is always appreciably lower. 
Here are the results of threo scrcon analyses of 
coals, taken entirely at random from a large 
selection :— 


SCREEN PERCENTAGE OF. ASH. 

Coal A. Coal B. Coal C0. 
Over 2”. 26-58 29.99 23.30 
1" to 1" 26.20 29.57 20.91 
{” to 4-in. 24.92 31.13 20.25 
$-in.'to f-in. 25,42 31.39 20.57 
3-in, to 1/8” 23.72 28.87 19,67 
1/8” to 30 mesh. 19.84 24.47 13.02 
‘bclow 30-mesh. 21.76 21.61 17.56. 


(Tne contrary state of affairs has been observed 
in the coals of Assam, Baluchistan and Sind). 


[t¢-should be noted that there are some excep- 
tions to thé above general rule, particularly in 
those instances where machine cutting has been 
carried out in a bigh-ash hand or close to a stoney 
floor. The whole subject is referred to in some 
detail in the paper on the Barakar coals of the 
Jharia coaitield referred to above (Tr. Inst. Min, 
Ged]. Inst. Ind., Vol. XXX, 1936). 


Tt will be seen that a certain amount of ash 
reduction can ba eifected by judicious screconing. 
The point is also of considarable importance in 
the matter of officient use of Indianc oals. It is 
by no means an unco.nmon practice. to engage a 
gang of coolios to break up the so-called “steam” 
coal (large lump) into smaller pioces of rubble 
size suitable for boiler firing, allowing the smalls 
to be removed perhaps for brisk burning, it not 
being realised tiat these tines havea much lower 
asa, content tian that of tae rubole thus produced, 
Where rabble size coal is more efficient for use in 
steam raising ib should be bougut as rubble and 
not produced by tnis* extremely wasteful method, 
The same point might. well be kept in mind in 
considering problems yelating to firing railway 
locomotives. 
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ORAL EVIDENCE oF Dr, C, Forrester, PriInci- 
PAL, INDIAN SCHOOL oF Mines, DHAaNBAD. 


— 





Question: You have severely criticised the 


present. method of analysis adoptod 
by the coal Grading Board and you 


have gone so far to say that the information 
supplied is misleading. Could you tel us wist 
in your opinion would be the ideal method 
of analysis? 


Answer: It is a very big problem indeed. 
It is one on which we ought to have a conference. 
In my opinion the principles should be those 
of the Fuel Research Board in England or the 
American Society for Testing Matorial or the 
British Standards lustituticn, They are all very 
similar and there are not fundameutal  diifor- 
ences between them. IL think, however, there 
may be a casé for modifications in respect of 
certain tests for indian conditions, particularly 
during monsoon periods. With that qualilica- 
tion, I say tnatthe general principles enjoined 
in those methods which have been well standard- 
ised should be followed. 


Question: You will appreciate that the Coal 
Grading Board was entrusted with a spocitic 
job in order to provide the guarantee of quality 
in respect of coal which was going to be snipped 
from this country. So, its functions and obli- 
gations: are very limited. 


Answer: May I comment on that? I know 
that and knowing that fully well, I still hold 
the same opinion. The essential ‘point is that 
different people analysing the same coal must 
use the same method. Your result must be 
comparable with my ‘esult and we cannot 
achieve that by the present system, using 
different methods. 


Question: If we rocast our method of ana- 
lysis and bring it into line with the practice 
in other countries, will it be of benefit to our 
own consumers? 


Answer: I shouid’nt like to say benefit. But 
i¢ will at least avoid disputes and therefore 
presumably: should be of ultimate benefit, 
It might in fairness to both the suppliers ard 
consumers be necessary to make adjustments in 
respect of the figures at present adopted for 
the various grades in consequence of those chan- 
ges in methods, but Ido not think the changes 
would be serious. ‘They would be mere adjust- 
ments. 


Question: Do you think there are any practi- 
cal difficulties to-day in changing over to the 
methods you have recommended? 


Answer;—There is one namely, that of deter- 
mining moisture, especially under  monsoou 
conditions. I veslise that that is the practical 
difficulty in India, especially in respect of “air 
drying”. But thore should be no difficuliy in 
adopting a uniform practice in respect of inher- 
ent moisture. 


Question: You have stated that grading 
should be of the coal as delivered. Does this 


involve sampling andanalysis of each consign- 
ment of coal? 


Answer; It might, but there are many cases, 
as far as [ know, where the quality of coul from 
one particular sean or business conceru remains 
reasousbly steady wid only occassional cueck 
analysis is found to be necessary, IL do 
not think thore is nead to analyse every consiga- 
ment of coal. 


Question: About analysis whose should be 
the responsibility, that of the cousumer or the 
producer ? Ox do you think it can bo fitted 
in a scheme of Goverament regulated utilization 
of coal? 


Answer: JI do not favour Goverament contol. 
I believe in loaving these matters as far as possi- 
ble to the industry itself. [ think they might’ 
need yvaidance from Goverament in the form 
of advice from tecinical personal. I presume 
tiie logical answer is “the supplices’. Ite would 
be up to the consumers tu brig to the notice 
of producess instances of failura to maiataia 
specified quality. 


Question: What is your view about de-sul- 
phurising Punjab and Assam coals? 


Answer: There is no chance of doing that 
ecouoinicaly at present. It may be possible 
to slower the sulphur content by about 
a half but even then the remainder is so high 
that the coal remains unsatisfactory for those 
purposes where Sulphur is objectionable. 


Question: From the point of view of its use 
in raijway boilers, the problem is insoluble, 
uniess you get a diiforently dasigacd boiler, 
is that your opinion? 


Answer: Tne tube saould have — sufficient 
resisting action against sulphur. Watertubes and 
other ports of the furnace should have sutti- 
Gieit resistance to sulphur compounds. A cor- 
tain amount of corrosion takes place when the 
furnace is cold. This must alse be kept in mind. 


Question: In respect of the Fuel Research 
Institute, is it your suggestion that it should 
be under tue proposed Department of Mmes? 


Answer:—{I am inclined tofavour control bya 


seini-official body, some thing along the lines 
of the Mines Rescue Committees, rather than 


complete control by Government. 

Question: Do you knowthe procedure in 
U.K. ? 

Answer: ‘bere it is under a Govt. Depi., 
but persons are appointed from various scientitic 


organisations and If think there are other 
non-cffivial research stations. ‘Yinough under 
Governinent, these bodies have more internal 


freedom otf administration than in the corres- 


ponding, Department here. 


Question: You ave aware of the staff sanc- 
tioned tur the proposed Coal Researca Insti- 
tute. Do you consider taat it is adeqaate 
for’ the proper working of the Institute? 

Answer: It is totally inadequate. Probably 
not 1/5th of what is required if the national 
coal survey is to be quickly and efficiently done. 
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Question :—Have you come to the conclusion 
that a complete analysis of the various types 
of coal in this country must necessarily be com- 
pleted within a reasonably short time? 


Answer :—There are three aspects involved, the 
national coal .survey, the methods that are to 
be used. to carry out that survey and the general 
matter of future survey. It Js in my opinion 
necessary to come to an agreement about the 
methods first and then proceed with a survey. 
The matter of coming to an agreement is rola- 
tively small compared with the major problem 
of a survey and [I think it could be quite easily 
settled at a conference between the more impor- 
tant workers in the field. 


Question :—-How long do you think this survey 
will take? 


Answer :-—It will take several years. In Bri- 
tain it has gone on for 15 or 20 years. But 
considerable progress can be made within 4 
or 5 years. 


Question:—With your knowledge of the coal- 
fields of India, do you think there is any case 
for making out a priority list of the various 
coalfields for this survey? 


Answer :—Well, I certainly think that after 
the Jharia and Raniganj fields the C.P. coals should 
be fairly thoroughly investigated fiest «There 
is also a considerable need for investigating 
the qualities of the Assam coals that may he 
useful for coking and briquetting. It is not 
high grade metallurgical coal but it can be used 
for other purposes. 


Question :—You have mentioned, in respect of 
education a central mining education authority. 
Can you elaborate on this? 


Answer :—I do not like the evening mining 
class system and L also find defects in the system 
in my own college. I am not satisfied, for ex- 
ample, that we are getting enough of the right 
type of men to become good miners and practi- 
cal mining enginecrs. It seems to me that it 
would pay the industry to have some sort of 
a central organisation to work outa scheme of 
education. There are the associated problems 
of training engineers (as distinct from mining 
engineers) for mines and there are also the elec. 
tricians and electrical engineers to be catered for, 
Too little provision is' made at present for 
those technical personnel. There seams to be 
little co-ordination with the other training 
institutions. 


We aro making provision for  clomentary 
education and evening mining education 
of a sort, but there is no definite course of train- 
ing for mechanical and electrical enginneers for 
the mining industry. The training of men who 
take up mine surveying as their profession is 
also unsatisfactory. 


Question :—Have you any comments to make 
m the prevalent belief regarding the School 
yf Mines in Dhanbad, that the curriculum there 
s. not, in its practical results suitable for the 
sxonditions prevalent in the Indian coal industry? 


Answer :—I am not entirely satisfied myself. 
There have been alternative schemes put for- 
ward, ¢.g., it has been suggested thet we might 
follow something like the Sheffeld “sendwich” 
system but the trouble is that mining engineer- 
ing has now become such « highly technical 
matter, and the curriculum is expanding to such 
an extent, that if all the necessary theoretical 
instruction is to be given and the sandwich 
system followed, we might ultimately have 
to take more than five years to cover the course, 
which would be absurd. Yet a theoretical 
grounding in geology, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering and subjects other than 
mining itself must be covered. 


Question :—What isthe average number of 
students who join the School of Mines? 


Answer :—At present itis 24 per year. It 
was raised to 48 last year and there is a pro 
posal to raise it to 60, of whom 48 would be 
mining students and 12 geolecists. That is still 
being considered by the Re-organisation Com- 
mittee. 


Question :—-Have you any idea as to the 
demands of the industry? 


Answer :—The number we were turning out 
before the war together with what the Bonares 
Hindu University was turning out, was, T think, 
just sufficient to meet the annual wastage, 
JT don’t know the number that Benares Hindu 
University was turning out but TI think it was 
of the order of five to ten. This is a matter 
on which I should myself like to have more 
accurate information viz., the annual wastage in 
the industry. Keeping it at 24 for. the last ten 
years we have just managed to keep our heads 
above water. Last year there was 9 demand 
from. the Indian Colliery Owners’ Association to 
increase the number to 48 and I am not quite 
sure whether it was justified on the facts. At 
any rate we have had to reduce it again to 24 
this year, because we donot have the resi- 
dential or laboratory accommodation. T should 
myself be very glad. to know the facts because 
we have got to base our plans for the future 
on the -result of such an enquiry. 


Question :—You have suggested in your memo- 
randum in reply to the second questionnaire, 
that the characteristics of coals should deter- 
mine the basic price. Do you know of any 
other parallel in other countries? 


Answer :-—Yes, -I. was studying this problem 
for some years before the war and T then knew 
of several] instances, eg., United States Navy 
and more recently I have read an account of 
the system adopted by New York Citv in plac- 
ing contracts for the supply of coal. The Amer- 
icon Navy had a system of buying. coal to 
specification ; tho Canadian Government in cer- 
tain, Departments do it also. TI had particu. 
Jars of some of these before the war, but T have 
not been able to keep them up to date during 
the war, or obtain information about recent 
practices. 


Question :—There was no such practice in UK 
before the war. 
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Answer: Yes, I made enquiries about this in 
1935, and learned of several trade organisations 
which adopted the practice. If I remember 
correctly the Lancashire and Cheshire Trade 
Association had a scheme, thet worked well and 
there wero cthers. The idea underlying the 
United States Navy svstem was making a spect- 
fication, fixing » basic price according to the market 
from tire to time and then applying to the basic 
prices « minus cr plus penalty or premium (28 
the case might be) in respect of deviaticns from 
the specifications. 


Question: Although you consider that this 
country bas not yet reached the stage of being 
amenable to the regulation of the use of coal, yet 
if prices were to be fixed bared on characteristics 
of the coal, that will be a step forward to the 
regulation of use ? 


Answer: Jt would, but it would, perhaps, be 
difficult in. practice, because it would be necessary 
to find out all the particular requirements accord- 
ing to the different uses to which the coal would 
have to be put. There would, therefore, have to 
be different kinds of snecifications, but a beginning 
might bo-made in respoct of the coals required by 
the more important consumers in the country. 


Question + You havo stated that more than 90 
of Barakar coals of the Sharia field are high grade 
metallurgical. 


Answer: Yes I perhaps did not make it quite 
clear in my written reply. What I meant was 
that, irrespective of the damaging effect of ash, 
the caking powor of nearly all these coals is high. 
That is to say, the pure ash-free coal is of good 
coking quality. Of course, a very largo amount 
of ash seriously lowers the quality of the coke 
and interferes with the satisfactory coking of an 
otherwise goed coking coal. 


Question: Just the caking power. That is not 
the only quality you look for ? 


Answer: No. You have to consider ash con- 
tent separately as well, and for that reason, in 
a subsequent note which I am sending you, in 
response to another enquiry, [ am pointing out 
that Jharia coalfield seams below No. 6 can be 
ruled out entirely because of the very high ash 
content and the impossibility of cleaning or lower- 
ing the ash content economically. In somo cases 
we car hardly say itis coal, yet it is,to the scien- 
tists, caking coal. 


Question : The point I want to mako quite clear 
is this. Aro there certain seams in Jhavia below 
12 which by treatment, ‘i.e., by washing or some- 
other process, could be utilised as well as any 
other coking coals for blast furnaces ? 


Answer: IT should think so, as far as seam No, 
9 and No. 7, but the further down you go the lower 
is the percentage that you canuse for the pnrpose. 
IT don’t know that our tests have covered a suffi- 
cient number yet to be able to give you @ reliable 
general percentage figure. 


Question: Ts it your impression that such 
treated coal could be utilised in the coke ovens 
without blending with other coals ? 


Answer: Cleaned coal from the Jharia Bara- 
kar coals will give a good coke without any blends 
ing whatever, 7.2, they are sll first class me- 
tallurgical coals provided the osh is sufficiently 
low. They ara all eaking coals “FF” except 
for a very small proportion due to nnexploin- 
ed local anomalies, notsbly in sezm. : 


Question: You consider thst soams from 9 
onwards—-e.g. 9 to 12. or higher—whor. cloatied 
give a sufficiently high percentage of clasn coal, 
i.e., lower ash percentage, making them suitable 


for coke coven purposes? 


Answer: The percentage you will get may 
be as low as 15% in some canes; but in other 
cases as high as 80%, é.¢., to produce a cloan 
coal with 16% ash. 


Question: Ave you aware of any process by 
which non-eaking cosl could be converted into 
caking coal? 


Answer: Heat troating, hosting in mort gas- 
es, and other expedionts have bao teled and 
there ix at prosont littl: doubt that ia do course 
some of the non-caking coal such os the bulk 
of the Raniganj coolfiells might bo cvrverted 
into coking coals, suitable fow coke manufacture. 


Question: You have rocommended — discarding 
of. the uso of the torm ‘“stoam enel?? 


Answer: J think, sinco IT wrote that, that 
it ig rathor a strony statement, but i6 is cortein- 
ly an unfortunate oxpression because somo people 
use tho experssion simply to mean large coal. 
Tf size is the only point at issue, the coal ought 
to be described according to size and not, merely 
because it is large, be given the same ‘steam coal.’ 
After all the greater proportion of all coal used 
throughout the world is used for rsising steam. 

Question: It has been sugested to us that 
in view of the lack of knowledse and experience 
in regard to washing we should attompt to wash 
only such coal as is roquired for use 2s metal- 
lurgica] coal or for use in farnseos; and tne other 
coals with high ash content-should be used as 
they are. 


Answer: This suzzestion is mode ia conformi- 
ty with the knowledge that. veey many rapid 
improvements are being made in boiler and 
furnace design for the utilisation of cos] with 
ash content as high as 89%, T avroo in gonoral 
with the suggestion ; but surely if is going to 
entail greater dsadvantago in the matter of 


restricting the transport of high ash coal for 
long distances in railwave. Would not that 


be an aspect which would require special con- 
sideration? There is no poinb in sending high 
ash coal from tho Ranigenj or the Jharia field 
across country to Bombay. It should, IT think, 
be possible to work out some kind of formula 
aceording to which there would ‘be a relation 
between the distance over which coal would 
be transported and the maximum percontage 
of ash permittcd in respect of such distanco; 
in other wor, the higher the ash tho shorter- 
the distance over which it should bo allotted 
transport. The proposal is scientifically sound. 
The question is whethor it can become a prac- 
tical one. 


he 


Question: From your knowledge of the coal 
fields of Jharia, Raniganj and Bokaro, do you 
think it is a practical proposition to establish 
a system of Central Washing Plants? 


Answer: I used to thinkso. But I sce many 
practical difficulties in grouping so many 
units sending their various types of coals to 
the washing centre. It also involves a very 
alaborate system of book-keeping, showing that 
such and such a colliery sent such amount of 
30a) eto. It will be difficult tc distribute the 
washed coal. I think presumably some Cen- 
wal Washing Plant and such might be 
»stablished for coking slack, as the number of 
ioking plants are small. Again the various 
rharacteristics of the coal from different seams 
vary and it does not follow that if they are mixed 
rior to washing the results obtained in the 
vashability tests for the individual coals will 
‘ollectively give the results one should expect 
nathematically. The difficulty is that, although 
senerally the higher the ash contont the greater 
ihe specific gravity, the law (if such it can bo 
‘alled) does not follow what the mathomati- 
ian would call straight line graph. If the ash 
‘ontent of coals in the Jharia coalfield wore 
wranged vertically and the specific gravity 
ractions arranged horizontally in a tabular 
nanner, it would probably be found that 
vithin each specific gravity rango there would not 
€ & very great range of ash content, and on the 
vhole not more than 2-3 per cent and in conse- 
juence, I think, the small size coals from all the 
eams could effectively wash together, 1.e., there 
vould be no point in washing seams separately, 
f the clean coal were to be mixed later on. That 
vould not, however, apply to the washing of 
arge sizo coal. Tho matter would have to be 
nvestigated before giving an opinion on that 


spect. 


Question: What degree of importance do you 
ttach to the moisture content of coking coal ? 


Answer: The Percentage of moisture in coking 
3a difficult one to understand. On the whole 
: should not expect more than about 2.5% 
f what we call ‘inherent moisture’ in any of 
uur coking coals. There are, of course, a few 
xceptions. Very few Jharia coking coals con- 
ain more than 1% of inherént moisture. 


Question: We are informed that in coking oven 
wractice they sometimes increase the moisture 
ontent of coal. 


Answer: Thatis correct. I have seen this 
lone at coke plants in India. It should be 
lear that the moisture in question is added 
noisture ; itis not the same thing as the inher- 
mt moisture referred to in my former answer. 
\dded liquid moisture, such as that added by 
praying undoubtedly modifies the quality of 
the coke produced because it modifies the opera- 
ion of coking within the coke oven, but that 
3 & separate matter not related to the 
aherent moisture (that is to say, moisture that 
loes not evaporate spontaneously even on long 
xposure in a dry climate) cannot be a coking 
oal, whereas a coal whose inherent moisture 
3 only about 1% (as in the case of the most 
if the Jharia coals ) does not cease to be a coking 
woal if (for example during the Monsoon) it 
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becomes very wet and acquires say 10% of loose 
additional moisture. 

Question: But when it is put in the coke oven 
and moisture is added, will the latter not have 
the same property of moistue in the coal ? 


Answer: No. As explained in my previous 
answer, added moisture and inherent moisture 
are not the same. If to a coal containing 1 of 
2%, of inherent moisture, an additional 5 or 
10% moisture (e.g. in the form of liquid water) 
is added, that additional water will be evapora- 
ted during coking. Additional moisture does 
not affect the coking power of the coal though 
it may affect the operation and ultimately affect 
the quality of the coke produced. 


98. WRITTEN EVIDENCE oF Mr. S. K. SIRCAR P. 0 
KUSUNDA, DT. MANBHUM 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


No. 37 Referring to above subject, I would like 
to make tho following observations regarding 
No. 37 of the questionnaire, i.¢., 


“What progress has been made in the re- 
covery of benzol as a bye-product in the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke etc.” 


Up to the beginning of the last war, out of the 
eight coke even plants in India, only two of them 
were recovering benzol. The total production 
could not have exceeded 175,000 gals. per annum. 
The, advent of the war brought into existenace 
two more benzol recovery plants, ‘(both Govern- 
ment owned), producing mainly pure Toluol for 
nitration and T. N. T. manufacture. This in- 
creascd the benzol production very considerably. 
Whether these Jatter two plants will continue 
to work is not known. 


The progress in the recovery of benzol has other- 
wise been very limited and scanty. This is 
attributable to two main reasons, 4.e., 


1. Its use for industrial purposes in this 
country is still very limited. 


2. Its inability to compete in price with 
petrol as a motor fuel. Even though 
produced within the country, it has to 
pay the same duty as petrol. 


In order that further progress in the recovery 
of benzol can be made it is essential that it should 
be made duty free and its use as a motor fuel 
encouraged so long as its industrial use is not 
well developed,—even to the extent of making 
the use of a benzol/petrol mixture compulsory. 
Apart from all other considerations, such a mixture 
is undoubtedly superior to pure petrol since henzol 
has got high anti-knock properties. Whatever 
quantity of benzol is used at present for industrial 
purposes is largely due to the fact that it has been 
made duty free for the purpose, after years of 
representations and discussions with the authorities 


concerned. 
QUESTIONNAIRE II 
Finance : 

11. Some of the collieries are so small that any 
expenditure of money on modernising their equip- 
ment and technique will result in financial loss. 
Production : 

14, The output of Indian Coal Mining labour 
can be improved upon by making them learn and 
use more and more mechanical appliances. 
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15, Contract system for coal raising does tend 
to improve output. This system has no doubt 
led to unsystematic mining methods wherever 
the work has been allowed to be carried out under 
less vigilence and control. 


16. The expected deficit can only be made up 
y increasing the production of not only the 
existing mines but also by bringing into existence, 
new mines, more particularly, open cast minos, 
for quick results. A minimum return on the 
capital to be invested should be assured and it 
should be made known to the public that more 
and more mines are urgently wanted. In the 
case of open cast mines, the question of shortage 
of labour is not likely to arise. 


Distribution and Marketing. 


17. A system of price fixation and Govern- 
ment controlled distribution should be con- 
sidered adequate. If the price of coal is fixed 
and offtake is assured there is no need to have 
a Central Marketing Agency. The price should 
be fixed. by the Government in consultation 
with the producers and consumers of coal. 
The Government should see that the producer 
is regularly relieved of his stocks and the con- 
sumer gets regular and adequate supplies. Whe- 
ther the production is in excess of demand or 
short of it, distribution should be equitable 
in every case. Under such arrangement brok- 
ers really do not come into the picture. If they 
must exist, they may be allowed to act as inter- 
mediaries between the Government and_ the 
party willing to avail of their services and pay 
for them. 


18. Complete regulation of the use of differ- 
ent coals for different purposes is desirable. from 
the point of view of efficient utilization of coal 
as @ fuel. Such regulation is not possible till: 


(2) All Indian coals have been properly 
analysed and classified. 


(b) The advantages of using a particular 
class of coal for a particular purpose 
have been established and demonstra. 
ted. 


(c) The consumers are fairly well versed 
in the matter of using coal and knows 
exactly what he requires for his pur- 
poses. 


19. The railways being by far the largest 
consumer of coal in India, regulation of use 
by them will no doubt go a long way to meet the 
requirement. 


20. if the distributing authority assigns a par- 
ticular class of coal to a consumer, it can be 
supplied only by certain collieries producing it. 
Under the circumstances, the question whether 
the correct coal was supplied by the colliery will 
not at all arise. 


Transport. 


22. The idea of distribution on a zonal basis 
as indicated here is confused and misleading. 
If over-all coal. transport economy is worked 
out on the basis of the net available heat units 
rn the coal transported, different coals from 
ihe same field may have different economic 
tanges for consumption. 


23. Coal should be sold only on the basis 
of its calorific value. A pooling of rail freights, 
if at all done, should be with a view to keep 


the price of heat unit in the coal and not the 


coal itself, at the same level at various centres. 


24. It is so. This arrangement has encouraged, 
the inefficient use of coal. The principles 
ofa revised freight rate policy has been indicated 
in reply to question No.23. 


25. The freight rate should be based on the 
costs of moving the coal on the railways. 


26. No. This will encourage hoarding and place 
large consumers at an advantage. 


Price and Profits. 


29. A return to free competition is not de- 
sirable. The Government should fix prices in 
consultation with the producers and consumers. 


30, Control over the prices of coal supplies 
to the State Railways and Iron & Steel Com- 
panies only will no doubt help to stabilise con- 
ditions in the industry, but it may not help 
all the producers. 


31. For the purpose of fixing prices the Govern- 
ment should appoint an ad hoc committee of 
cfiicial and non-official members, including the 
representatives of producers and consumers, to 
go into the. question. 


33. Mining operation is hazardous and the 
agset is wasting. In order that this industry 
may continue to attract capital, the percentaze 
return on investment should be more than in 
the ¢ase of other industries. The price should 
be so fixed that the net margin over the costs ia 
sufficient to yield a decent interest on the capital 
invested (say at least 10% when the bank rate 
is as low as at present) plus an additional sum 
in form of sinking fund instalment which when 
reinvested at a compound interest, will return 
the capital during the life period of the mine. 
An average span of life for a mine, average capital 
investment required and costs for working such 
a mine will have to be worked out for the pur- 
pose, 


46. India’s known reserve of metallurgical coal 
is vory small and disproportionate as compared 
to her Iron deposits. Even if its use is restricted 
only to the metallurgical industry, it cannot be 
made to last long enough and on alternative 
method of smelting iron without the use of metal. 
lurgical coke has got to be developed sooner or 
later. 


50. The term ‘high grade steam coal’ is a mis- 
nomer. Any Coal can be efficiently utilised for 
steam raising purposes under proper conditions. 
Modern Fuel Technology is sufficiently advanced 
for the purpose. 


51. If low ash bituminous Coals with a high 
calorific value are being implied by the term 
‘high grade steam coal’ there is no doubt that 
they were and are still used wastefully, at least to 
some extent in this country. Such coals should 
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not be used for raising steam in power stations 
and elsewhere, where an inferior grade coal can 
be readily used with efficiency. 


52. Restriction in the use of such coals, if at 
all necessary, is not so much for conservation as 
for a matter of policy with respect to utilisation ; 
& particular type of coal being used only for the 
purpose it is most suitable. The best form of 
restriction is to so adjust the prices of various 
grades of coal that the consumer for respective 
grades shall have no option but to use the grade 
most suitable for his purpose and that economically 
and efficiently. 


61. Economic and efficiont use of Coal in this 
Country or in any Country for the matter of that 
can be assumed only if it is too expensive for the 
consumer to use otherwise. Unless the improve- 
ment in this direction can be expected. Pul- 
verised coal firing is practised in India to a certain 
extent, particularly, by the Cement factories— 
Colloidal fuel is not available in India. Its manu- 
facture and use should be encouraged and deve- 
loped. Possibilities of its manufacture, in this 
Country, however, largely depends upon other 
developments regarding utilisation of coal. 


62. This is very true and desirable. Super 
power stations should be set up throughout the 
coalfields at suitable centres to generate electric 
power to meet not only industrial and domestic 
requirements, through an extensive grid system 
but also for the electrification of the railways on 
as extensive a scale as may be found advisable. 
This will also permit electric traction over _ the 
main roads, 


The coal required for the purpose, should not 
be used in its raw state. It should be subjected 
to a process of low temperature carbonization, 
before uso, so as to produce soft coke, Coal oil or 
low temperature tar and gas. The hot coke 
derived can be utilised in the adjoining power 
station for steam raising. The coal oil which has 
got about double the calorific value of raw coal, 
can be used as such or asa colloidal] fuel more 
conveniently and efficiently for firing locomotives 
and other steam raising purposes where cheap 
electric power is not available and the cost of 
transporting other types of fuel outweigh the 
advantages, if any, of using them, or even in diesel 
engines for industrial purposes and diesel electric 
traction. 


The gas will yield a useful quantity of motor 
spirit for use in internal combustion engines. 


Supposing the railways use 10,000,000 tons 
(the figure is very low, no doubt) of coal annually, 
with an average ash content of 20% and a ton of 
coal has to be hauled over, over a distance of 200 
miles on an average, before it is used, the total 
haulage of coal is 2,000,000,000 ton miles annually. 
That due to 2,000,000 tons of ash contained in it, 
400,000,000 ton miles. The efficiency of a modern 
power station boiler can be as high as 85% ; that 
of the locomotive boiler is barely half that figure. 
The locomotives thus use more than double the 
quantity of coal for raising the same amount of 
iteam. 


10,000,000 tons of average coal when carbonised 
at low temperature will produce approximately ; 


Soft coke 7,500,000 tons. 
Coal oil 180,000,000 gallons 
Motor spirit 10,000,000 gallons. 


7,500,000 tons of coke will help to raise enough 
power not only for electric traction in place of the 
steam locomotives bnt also for other industrial 
purposes. Besides, 180,000,000 gallons of coal 
oil and 10,000,000 gallons of motor spirit will be 
available for other useful purposes. 


63. The present method of manufacturing soft 
coke is very wasteful and inefficient. The result- 
ing fuel is very indifferent and far from the quality 
to be aimed at. For better results, economy and 
efficiency, the coal should be carbonised at a low 
temperature, say 750°C or there about, to get as 
better class of coke and recover by-products as 
indicated in the pravious answer (62). 


64. The purport of this question is not quiet 
clear. If it is being enquired whether the coal 
carbonisation industry in India should be develop- 
ed with a viow to increase the production of liquid 
and gaseous fuel within the Country, the reply is 
“most definitely so’’. 


Low Temperature Carbonisation industry is 
the industry to be developed for the purpose. The 
production of liquid-and gaseous fuel. should bo 
furthor augmented by the liquifaction or hydro- 
genation of coal (Bergius method) and. catalytic 
reaction of gases (Cox & Hydrogen-—Fischer 
Tropsh process). 


ORAL EVIDENCE 

Question.—You have suggested that the ouput 
of Indian coal mining labour can be improved 
upon by making them learn and use more 
and more mechanical appliances. Do ‘you 
think it is practicable to get the present class of 
miners educated sufficiently to be able to handle 
coal-cutting’ machines and other mechanised 
plants ? 


Answer.—To a limited extent. 


Question.—Is it your suggestion that the impro- 
vement in production which we are hoping to 
obtain and which we are asking the industry to 
provide can be obtained from the existing mines 
chiefly or do you think we have to open new collie- 
ries ? 


Answer.—I have suggested that the expected 
deficit can only be met by increasing the output 
and that is effected in two ways: (1) by increas- 
ing the output of the existing mines and (2) by 
bringing new mines into existence. 


Question.—In suggesting that, you have told 
us that we should keep in view the open-cast 
method. You go on to suggest that the mini- 
mum return on the capital should be assured. 
Who should give the assurance? 


Answer.—Really speaking, the creation of 
market conditions should be such as to assure 
the return on the capital. 
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Question.—Are you suggesting that the State 
should come forward and give a minimum 
guarantee of profit? 


Answer.—That may not be in the form of 
money. By assuring off-take and minimum of 
price the State can help. 


Question.—It is for the individual operator 
to exercise his own J udgment in the matter. 
He can assess the value of prospects of the future 
and act accordingly. 


Answer.--Ordinarily in a country whero sta- 
tistics are available, it would have been the case. 


Question.—So your suggestion is that Govern- 
ment should come forward and estimate what 
the r equirements of coal are and under its authori- 
ty give publicity to them and that there should 


be @ fixed price for the coal produced in the 
colliery. 


_ Answer.—Yes. It should be assured that there 
is going to be a shortage of coal if the output 
18 not increased and that if the output is increased 
there should not be any price cutting as a result 
of ; disproportionate increase. For that reason 
price fixation is also necessary, 


Question.—Could you give us some idea as to 
what you think should be the basis for fixing prices: 
What factors should be taken into consideration. ? 


Answer No. 7.—The basis should be the average 
cost plus @ certain amount of profit sufficient to 
ensure a decent return on the capital invested, 
Considering mining operation is hazardous, this 
profit should be higher than the Bank rate; I have 
suggested in one place somewhere in my reply to 
the questionnaire, about 10%, if the prosent Bank 
rate is 24 %- Over and above that there should 
be an additional profit equivalent to a sum to be 
worked out, which when invested annually at 
compound interest in form of a sinking fund, will 
redeom the capital during the life-time of the mine, 
since @ mine is a wasting asset. The profit should 
be something higher than the bank rate. I have 
suggested in one place somewhere about 10 per 
cent, if the present bank rate is 24%. Ovor and 
above that a sum will have to be worked out which 
should be invested annually on compound in- 
terest for a mine is a wasting asset, in the form 
of a sinking fund. 


Question —You have also suggested that dis- 
tribution should be equitable in every case. What 
do you mean by that ? 


Answer.—Every mine should have a certain 
amount of orders to execute. Some mincs are 
oo with orders and others got no orders at 
all. 


Question.—If you are regulating tho use of coal, 
you are also restricting the amount of coal produc- 
ed of different classes, 


_ Answer.—I am working on tho idea that there 
is shortage of coal and for that purpose regulation 
will have to be directed and production increased. 
It may so happen if-the distribution is not equi- 
table, certain mines will have more orders than 
other mines. 


Question.—We have not large reserves of ‘low 
ash bituminous coal’ of high calorific value. They 
are usually in favour with certain types of con 
sumers. Would you suggest that this low asl 
bituminous coals should be reserved in any way ? 


Answer.—No, I am not in favour of any con 
servation. 


Question.—You have givon us a new definitiox 
of ‘high grade steam coal’. You have protester 
against the use of that term; you use the tern 
‘low grade bituminous coal.’ Do you think ther 
aro sufficient reserves of this ? 


Answer.—lt only refers to one, t.e., caking coa 
of high quality for metallurgical purposes. W 
have not got any large reserves for iron and stoc 
works. I have mentioned this in my memoran 
dum. The lifo has been estimated variously 
it may be 50 or 60 years. The position is tha 
conservation or restriction of its use is not goin 
to help us. Certainly sooner or later we have t 
find out other means of smelting iron and tha 
has got to be done, 


Question.—That rofers to the caking coal. 
am referring now to other coals which are no 
non-caking, with low ash, high volatile, 7.e., Dishe1 
garh. 


Answer No. 12.—This coal doos not come int 
the. picture for any such consideration, if it 
being implied that this coal should ‘be conserve 
as it is the most suitable for steam raising purposo 
I consider modern boiler installation suitable fe 
using any gr-.de of coal for steam raising purpost 
with high officiency. 


Question.—Do you consider, by further oxper 
ments, that Raniganj coals can be successfull 
used for low temperature carbonisation ? 


Answer No. 13,—I would put it' like this : 
strongly advocate some kind of carbonisation « 
coal before use. I object to the use of coal i 
its raw state and low temperature carbonisatic 
is one of the bost means of utilising coal in i 
different forms. Out of the 400 or more plant 
designed for low temperature carbonisation, ver 
fow have met with commercial success. Unle 
we carry out some experiments on full size scal 
we cannot say anything definitely about the poss 
bilitios of using one type of plant or another, wit 
success ; but considering the importance of so 
coke in this country for domestic consumptio 
I think there is good scope for low temperatu 
carbonisation. . 


Question.—-Do you think that in view of tl 
high cost of products like collite, manufacture of 
similar product will have a ready market in India 


Answer No. 14—T think the difference in the co 
of tho plant will not be much but in India the co 
of manufacturer is expected to be lower. 


Question.—Have you considered the question 
the typo of coal uscd on the railways ? Are th 
using their heating officioncy wastefully ? 


Answer.—That is a difficult question. It ¢ 
pends on what efficiency they are getting out 
their locomotives. As a rule, a locomotive boil 
is not so efficient as a stationery boiler. It is n 
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designed for efficient working. If coal is used for 
firing there are some adverse conditions present 
always, for instance, strong draught. The fuel 
bed is not in proper condition always. 


Question._-Can, you suggest any alternatives to 
coal ? 

Answer.—Eithor liquid fuel, oil or colloidal fuel 
or pulverised fuel. 


Question.—Are you in favour of an expansion 
in tho manufacture of+benzol in this country ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


Question.—What is the minimum form of assis- 
tance from Government that you would require ? 


Answer.—Ensure offtake and assurance mini- 
mum amount of profit. There is strong competi- 
tion from the petroleum people. 


Question..-The present cost of production is 
profitable to the colliery company ? 


Answer No, 19-—Yos. (This answer was given in 
reply to the question asking whether the present 
cost of production made it profitable to manu- 
facturo bonzol, taking the prosent selling prices 
into consideration). 


Question.—Then all that you require is guaran- 
teed offtake. 


Answer.—Offtake and the prices should not-go 
down. 


Question.—Is there any other point on which 
yourwould like to add anything to your evidence ? 


Answer No. 21—This is coming from me person- 
ally, not coming from my company. There are two 
benzol plants in cxistonce that were brought into 
existence during the war on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The fate of these two plants and their 
future working is very much going to govern the 
work of independent plants that have been in 
existence for somctime. The manufacture of 
benzol in the case of these plants is quite diffe- 
rent, they being vory much larger plants and on 
a different basis altogether. And their cost might 
not be comparable with the cost of manufacture 
with others. The Government, it is reported, 
is going to manufacture benzol or benzol products 
in future for distribution or sale to the public or 
they may hand over tho plants to somebody 
T have no exact information. So Government may 
be trying to fix the price of benzol. One does 
not know on what basis they are going to fix it 
but before fixing such prices Government should 
really consult also those who have been in the 
business-or in the manufacture-of the product. 


Question.—Could you tell us specifically what is 
in your mind ? You mean that Government is 
fixing the price of benzo] for the use of the public ? 

Answer.—-Government may be selling that pro- 
duct as Government manufactured product to the 
public at a certain price which may affect other 
people like us. 


Question.—It will be lower than the present 
price. Is that your fear ? 

Answer.—It may be so because the plant is of 
a different basis and the plant is very much bigger. 
Tt. will certainly have a lower cost of production, 


99. WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF SIR SS. 
BHATNAGAR. 


Questionnaire I 


Q. (1) The work of the Department of Mines 
and the Co 1 Mines Stowing Board has not so 
far been commensurate with the size of the 
the problem of conservation of coal resources 
in India. I think all the recommenda- 
tions of the Coalfields Committee of 1920 
and the Coal Mining Committee of 1937 
should be immediately implemented. The 
preoccupation of the Government with produc- 
tion problems during the war has hindered 
action on the conservation problems. But, now 
that the war is over, the question of the establish- 
ment of the Coal Conservation Authority should 
be vigorously pursued. The Fuel Research In- 
stitute with all its specialised equipment and 
personnel will work in close cooperation with 
this authority with regard to the research aspect 
of the problems. 

Q. (2) In view. of the coming industrialisation 
in India and in view of the fact that production 
of coal is not sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the country’s needs, the export market for 
Indian coal has lost its significance and impor- 
tance at least for the time being. There is at 
present no necessity of adopting special measures 
for pushing Indian coal in foreign markets and 
if any steps are taken in this direction great care 
should be exercised so as not to repeat the mis- 
takes in legislation regarding grading of Indian 
coal. It is well known that the grading and tariff 
concession meant for export trade have given rise 
to very unsatisfactory mining practices with some 
disastrous effect to our already none too extensive 
coal reserves. Thus the whole question of con- 
servation of high grade coal reserves vis-a-vis 
export of coal from this country should be fully 
re-examined from the point of view of national 
economy. 

Q. (3) The grading certainly had considerable 
influence in reinstating Indian coal in the near 
East and China coast markets, but South African 
coal was allowed to compete with Indian coal in the 
Bombay market. As mentioned in answer to 
question 2 the grading resulted in development of 
selected mining, leading to great loss of coal. 
Further, only the better grade coals could take 
advantage of the grading system and the low 
grade coals could not in any case be benefited 
by such a legislation. The result has been to 
condemn the mining of low grade coal to put a 
premium on better quality coal. 


Q. (7) It is not really a case of ‘re-grading’ of 
seams as the existing data, in my opinion, are 
dubious and perhaps misleading. No systematic 
physical and chemical survey of Indian coal 
seams has been done and as such it is the most 
urgent problem regarding both marketing and 
utilisation of Indian coal. We wish to avoid the 
word ‘grading’ altogether and substitute ‘Physical 
and Chemical Survey’ instead. A survey must 
take into account the whole of the coal seam both 
laterally and vertically, but at the same time sub- 
section of a seam will have to be analysed for their 
special properties, if any. Under no condition 
the sectional grading of seams as has been done 
under the Coal Grading Board should be conti- 
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nued as under the present circumstances this is 
a direct incentive to selective mining of coal 
leading to great waste. 


Q. (8) The whole system of grading as has 
already beon pointed out is wrong in outlook. It 
is certainly not desirable for the internal market. 
Instead of grading for internal market, we may 
substitute a sliding scale of prices according to the 
utility of tie fuel to different classes of consumers 
and, I think, under the conditions prevailing in 
this countiy it should be left to the, individual 
until enough data are available to enable us to 
work out a scheme for Government Control. 
Overseas market of Indian coal is not really im- 
portant enough, especially in view of the increas- 
ing demands of coal in India to allow such arti- 
ficial conditions in the industry to be created as has 
been done by the Coal Grading Board Act. 


Q. (13) There does not appear to be enough 
rolling stock in the country necessary for hand- 
ling extra coal production. As a first measure, 
both the rolling stock (open wagons) and private 
assisted railway sidings should be increased. 


Q. (24) Mechanical coal cutters have replaced 
manual coal cutting in India only on a limited 
scale. Under our conditions it is difficult to say, 
without actual data, much regarding tho effect of 
using machine cutting on raising costs. In a 
seam, where the ash content of the coal is fairly 
high, machine cutting would undoubtedly raise 
the ash porcentage of the coal as ‘mined’ and 
unless coal cleaning practices are introduced 
machine cutting is likely to have adverse effect 
on the prices. Machine cutting will have to be 
introduced on a greater scale if we are to increase 
our production of coal to meet the demands of the 
coming ‘industrialisation of the country. Tt 
would thevefore appear that machine cutting 
will bave te be combined with coal cleaning meth. 
ods to obta n the most economical figure for raising 
costs. 

Q. (28) To my knowledge little or nothing 
has been done to adopt standard locomotives to 
burn diffment grades of coal. I should point 
out that ash percentage of coal for use in loco- 
motives matters only from the economy point 
of view in so far as a locomotive has to carry more 
coal than necessary with a higher ash coal and 
not from the technical point of view. Regarding 
the needs of locomotive fuel the qualities to be 
considered are the percentage of volatile matter, 
the size of coal and the clinkerability of the ash. 


Q (29) There is every possibility and it is 
merely & matter of technical detail, of adopting 
existing locomotives to different grades of fuel. 
There is also a possibility of converting these 
locomotive: into pulverised fuel firimg units. 
The main difficulty in this case has always been 
what is known 4s ‘bird-nesting’ in the flue exit, 
but manufacturers assure that this can be over- 


conie if tae problem is tackled earnestly. 


Q. (31) Voluntary stowing is not likely to in- 
crease, at ‘east in the case of smaller collieries. 
The only wey to ensure maximum extraction under 
Indian cordition is to depillar with stow ing. 
As is already well known, this becomes expensive 
for many oollieries and many of them cannot 


afford to do this even with partial aid from th: 
Stowing Board. The Stowing Board should ex 
plore the ways and means of helping privat 
owners in solving the problem. 


Q. (34) To my knowledge no published infor. 
mation exists on briquotting of coal in. India. 
Some oxperiments were to be commenced by 
Prof. M. Qureshi in Hyderabad under a grant 
from the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research but this work is now said to have been 
transferred to the Osmania University, Hyd »rabad. 
The only other experiment on briquctting that 
has coms to my knowledge is a little work on 
briguotting of Palana lignite in the Bikanor State. 
This was carried out without any binder and under 
over 8 tons per square inch of pressure. The 
operation was said to be quite successful. However, 
thore is no reason why the commercial develop- 
aoe of briquetting should not be successful in 
ndia. 


Briquetting on commercial scale has been par- 
ctised for many ‘years in Germany, both for 
manufacturing domestic coke as well as coke for 
industrial and metallurgical purposes. In England 
briquotting of anthracite duff only is practised 
in South Wales. In India thero is groat possi bi- 
lity of utilising the so-called ‘mines waste’ coal 
(slack coal is said to be about a third in quantity 
of total raisings) through briquetting. It may 
be pointed out that this slack coal is often a better 
coal from the ash point of view being moro vitra- 
inous in nature. This slack coal can be bri- 
guetted either with or without binder as the case 
may be and can be carbonized under low tempera- 
ture conditions for yielding smokeless fuel for 
the domestic fuel grate, as well as for recovery of 
enormous quantities of by-products. Hixperimonts 
will however have to be conducted on briquott- 
ing which should cover investigation on the nature 
of the binder, the strength of the briquettes (or 
of the coke produced by carbonisation of tho 
briquettes) and briquetting without binder. Lig- 
nitic and brown coal, if they contain waxy matter, 
can probably be briquetted without binder under 
sufficient pressure. There is also the possibi- 
lity of producing coke from so-called non-coking . 
coal by briquetting under pressure and under 
elevated temperatures. Experiments on those 
lines were carried out in tho Department of 
Physical Chemistry of Warsaw University under 
thoguidance of Prof. Swietoslawski and were re- 
ported to be quite successful. 


In my op‘aion briquetting in India on a com- 
mercial scale would only be possible if it is carried 
out as an adjunct to Low Temperature Carboni- 


sation Industry. 


Of course, everyone is aware of the indigenous 
briquettes made in India from the coal dust or 
alack coal with cow dung and earth. Such a 
process is however too primitive and uneconomi- 
cal to be used on a commercial scale. There is a 
possibility in India of utilising molasses (which is a 
chief by-product of sugar industry) as a binder for 
coal briquettes. 


Q. (35) Early in 1910 some experiments in 
froth floatation of coal was carried out by Mr. 
Randall. The results were rather promising. 
Since then almost everybody has condemned 
coal washing in India as being uneconomical. 


A large volume of work has however been carried 
out during the recent war yéars under a grant 
from the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research at the Indian School of Mines. In all 
cases, work has only been carried out with refe- 
rence to gravity cleaning and these results only 
bear relation to heavy medium cleaning processes. 
This work has already justified itself by persuad- 
ing two big firms in India to order heavy medium 
coal cleaning plants of a capacity of 200 tons per 
hour. The need, for research on coal cleaning can 
hardly be over emphasised, specially in view of the 
needs of the iron and steel industry. Many of the 
so-called inferior grades of coal which might be 
perfectly suitable for burning in locomotives, 
and are discarded chiefly because of their high 
ash content, can be utilised to a large extent by 
having them cleaned similarly many coal 
seams which are coking in quality but are conde- 
mned for making blast furnace coke for their 
high ash content, can also be improved and up- 
graded by reducing their ash percentage. 


Besides lowering the ash percentage it has 
another great benefit, which can hardly be esti- 
mated in terms of money viz., supply of an-uni- 
form quality of coal for the coke ovens for the 
manufacture of blastfurnace coke. Any coke- 
oven, manager would testify the ease and economy 
which can be obtained from the supply of uniform 
grades of coal. Indian coal, it may be pointed 
out, is notorious for variation in quality both 
laterally and vertically in the same seam, and 
under such conditions coal cleaning would ensure 
the despatch of an uniform grade of coal from any 
particular scam or a group of seams. This will 
also havea very important bearing on blending 
of coal for manufacture of blast furnace coke. 


Further, it is often possible by washing to 
recover a percentage of coking coal out of a seam 
of non-coking coal by gravity separation methods, 
which would not otherwise be possible during 
extraction. Experiments on these lines have 
been, carried out in South Africa and results show 
that sometimes even upto 20 per cent of coking 
coal can be recovered from a so-called non-coking 
seam by washing at a low specific gravity say 
1:38. It must be emphasised however that the 
whole technique of coal cleaning is still in its 
infancy and great strides may be expected in the 
near future when a greater knowledge of surface 
chemistry is gained. 


Tn view of large reserves of inferior grades of 
coal, it is imperative that India should intitiate 
extensive researches on these lines. Indian coal 
is likely to give better results in washing with 
smaller sizes. Although there would be a limit 
to size for cleaning coal by gravity washing, it 
is quite likely that froth floatation methods would 
give much better results. This is rather intoresting 
from the point of view of iron and. steel industry, 
as the size of the coal needed for making blast 
furnace coke is generally below 4” mesh size and 
this grade of coalis particularly suitable for 
cleaning by froth floatation methods. No two 
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coals however respond, to the same degree, ever 
if they were of the same type and composition, 
to a particular wotting agont in the froth floata- 
tion process. It is a matter of the surface of the 
coal particles and it is always a question of actual 
expariment to discover as to which wetting agent 
would give the most successful result. It is 
therefore unwise to condemn froth floatation 
results only from one series of experiments, as 
was doné by Randall with Indian coal. 


Regarding the economics of coal washing, it 
is difficult to give an estimate under Indian aoe 
tions, but larger the plant, the greater is the eco- 
nomy. Under the conditions of the United King- 
dom it generally costs 3 to 5 pence per ton for 
cleaning coal by heavy medium separation process, 
combined with either a Rheolevour or Hoyais 
method of cleaning for the lower sizes, below 
1/8th. 

It is hardly conceivable that all the sundry 
small collieries can possess coal cleaning plants 
for their individual mines and under Indian 
conditions it would be beneficial to have central 
coal cleaning plants for groups of collieries. 
This is also the trend in coal washing in the United 
Kingdom and that in United States. It may be 
pointed out that there is hardly any single process 
of coal cleaning which can efficiently handle all the 
size grades of coal. One would have’ to combine 3 
processes for handling the various sizes of coal 
from.8” to 9”. A central coal cleaning plant 
which is to be put up in England may consist 
of a heavy medium separation plant such as 
Chance sand floatation unit, Barvoys barytes 
and clay suspension unit, or a Tromph spathic 
iron ore suspension, unit (or a magnetite suspen- 
sion units as manufactured Be Amorican cymami- 
de Co.) for sizes 8” to 3/8" (2) Rheolevaur or some 
such box washing unit for sees 3/8” to 1/8” or 
1/10th and (3) froth floatation unit, either ef the 
Elmore Vacuum type or Benver through type, 
for 1/10" to 0”. 

During the recent war years clean'ng by cen- 
trifugal forces in conjunction with heavy me- 
dium separation has also come into use. 

There is therefore a great need for instituting 
researches in the laboratory and on _ pilot 
plant scale for coal washing in India and it can 
definitely be stated that money spont on such 
investigations will surely bring handsome divi- 
dends to the industry, as well as to the nation. 


Q. (37) To my knowledge thee are only three 
plants in India, viz., coke ovens of the Tata 
Tron & Steel Co., Lid., the Government Coke 
Ovens at Giridhi and the Bavaree Coke Ovens 
near Dhanbad, where benzole is resovered as 
a ‘by-product in coke manufacture. There is 
certainly a greater neod of encouragement and 
perhaps compulsion in this direction. I must, 
however, point out that recovery of benzole 
alone would hardly be enough for the establish- 
ment of a by-product industry. 


Tar distillation methods in India are still very 
poorly. developed. Tube stills last as much as 16 
times as Pot stills and are infinitely more accurate 
efficient and saving in labour. ‘Counter-current 
washing’ methods must also be introduced for 
refining and purifying the other by-products 


of coal tar distillation. It may be noted that 
Low Temperature Distillation of coal would 
yield a liquid fuel which is highly suitable for 
aviation purposes and for which the aromatic 
type of fuels like benzole recovered during high 
temperature carbonisation are entirely unsuitable. 


We must also recover phenols and other mater- 
jals which are the raw materials for plastic indus- 
try, dyestuffs industry, etc. The Committee 
should review this question fully and extend 
their consideration not only to benzole but to 
recovery of all the by-products. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


Question 1.—During the war the Central Gov- 
ernment has been exercising control over the coal 
industry inasmuch as the efficient production and 
distribution of coal were vital for the prosecution 
of the war. But nothing has been done so far 
from the point of view of the important national 
problem, namely tho utilisation of lower grades 
and conservation of good quality coal resources 
of the country. With the end of war, the control 
and power of the Central Government over the 
coal industry should not be relaxed but re-exa- 
minod with particular reference to this national 
problem. The Central Government should enact 
a legislation to vest in itself the power to regulate 
mines and mineral development. Coal and-other 
mineral resources are national assets and of im- 
mense strategic value and as such they are contral 
subjects not to be delegated to the provinces. 
Economic utilisation and conservation of these 
resources are of supreme importance to the nation. 
as a whole and therefore constant vigilance by 
tho Central Government should be there. 


Question 2.—There should be a Department of 
Mines at the centre placed under a Member of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He 
should be assisted by scientific experts. 


Question 5.—Alliance between units of coal pro- 
duction and consuming interests, whether through 
ownership or otherwise, has been an unhealthy 
factor in the economics of Indian coal industry. 
Although theoretically this should lead to a 
better and more complete understanding between 
the industry and the consumer, in the past it 
has often led to cut-throat competition. Some 
consuming interests who were at the same timo 
owners of mines have artificially brought down 
the selling prices of their product in order to 
bring down the general price level of the market. 
The lowering of prices in turn led to wasteful 
mining methods and to reckless exploitation of 
the national coal resources. Where consuming 
interests own coal production also, the Central 
Govt. Department of Mines should see that such 
interests do not affect the economy of the industry 
as a whole. 


Question 6, 
Answer.—What has been said regarding question 
5, applies to the railways. 


Question 7, 8, 9 and 10. 


Answer.—The defects of the Indian Coal Indus- 
try cannot be totally attributed to private owner- 
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ship and management. So long as wo do not 
introduce the most modern methods of mining 
etc., into the industry, private ownership or state 
ownership makes not much difference. Private 
ownership and management have attained the 
highest degree of efficiency in U.S.A. by the 
employment of scientific methods in the industry. 
We in India could got similar results if we also 
devote greator attention to the scientific aspect 
of the problem instead of trying to docide this 
controversial issue: private enterprise versus state 
ownership. 


Nationalisation of Indian Coal Industry has 
been suggested by some as the sovereign romedy 
for ell the ills now prevalent in the industry. 
Howsoever true this suggestion be, it is one on 
which action has to be deferred for some time. 
As long as private onterprise remains there, 
enterpreneurs should be induced to adopt modern 
methods of mining and economical and non- 
wasteful ways of working the mines by certain. 
baits shown to them by. Government. This indu- 
cement could take the form of liberal state support 
to such of those industrialists who adopt the 
methods recommended by the Government. 
Nationalisation of industries in India at this 
stage is not very desirable for various reasons. 
Indian Private Enterprise is for the first time 
enthusiastic of developing the country’s resources 
and this should not be quenched but on the other 
hand kindled by encouragement by the state. 
With the necessary help such as state support, 
& prosperous internal market and highly trained 
personnel, there is no reason why Indian Private 
Enterprise should not realise its rosponsi- 
bilities and succeed. 


Question 11. 


Answers.—It is certainly true that a large 
number of concerns are undercapitalised, but I 
cannot suggest that they should be financed by 
loans either on terms of payment of interest or 
on interest free basis, as in most of these cases 
management is hopelessly incfficient and invest- 
ment of public funds in these concerns would 
mean a total loss. These small undercapitalised 
concerns could be made to coalesce into larger 
economical units. 


Question 14. 


Answer.—The surest way of improving the 
output of Indian coal-mining labour is to intro- 
duce machine-cutting and to have a stable miner 
class in the country. 


Question 15. 


Answer.—Although the system of raising con- 
tractors have tended to improve output, it has 
certainly resulted in unsystematic mining methods. 


Question 16. 


Answer.—The deficit of the six million tons 
between the coal requirements of the country 
and the present productions can only be met by 
increasing the supply of labour for the mines, 
introducing machine-cutting, opening the mines. 
containing more inferior types of coal and by 
working to some extent the outcrop coal. 


Question 17, 


Answer.—In. my opinion no voluntary Central 
Marketing Agency for coal would be feasible. 
But Government should control distribution: and 

ices. Sales. quotas cannot be fixed privately 

yy the-trade. It will be better to have several 
regional groupings under a Central Authority. 


Question. 18. 


Answer.—At the moment no comprehensive 
regulation for using coals for different purposes 
can be formulated as no sound data exist’ on the 
nature of Indian coal and their suitability for 
various. purpeses. Before any such regulation. is 
enforced, a complete physical and chemical survey 
of the Indian seams must be completed and 
experiments must be carried out:on the suitability 
of the various types of coal for different: purposes. 
Such. a survey is in the programme of the Fuel 
Research Institute to be set: up. 


Question 19. 


Answer.—Regulation of the use of coals by 
sortie of the. major consumers would certainly 
be beneficial towards the better utilisation aad 
conservation of Indian coal. 


Question 20. 


Answer.—-In_ the event of complete regulation, 
the Centrel Marketing Agency may ensure ‘the 
correct supply of coal with the help of expert 
advico-and analytical data from the Fuel Research 
Station, In this connection it may be pointed 
out. that sooner or later the Central Fuet Research 

stitute will have to establish sub-stations for 
Physical and Chemical Survey in different. coal- 
fields and these survey stations may facilitate to 
ensure correct supply of coal from any colliery 
from:their. respective regions. It may be poitited 
out that the Fuel Research Station in England 
has got 9 survey stations established in separate 
coalfields and during the war years, the: Ministry 
of Fuel and Power completely relied on these 
survey stations for the despatch and control of 
different qualities of coal and. it can be stated 
that the scheme was considered to be a great 
gllccess. 


Question 23. 


Answer.— Pooling of railway freights would not 
be a bad idea. 

Question 29, 

Answer.—Retarn to free competition in coal 
industry is certainty most. undesirable. Volun- 
tary price fixation would never work out in 
practice. Itishardly likely that either the colliery 
Owners’ Association by themselves or in consul- 
tation. with the consumers cam cater for or: have 
complete grasp of the needs of post-war recons- 
truction programmes. Only the Central Govern- 
ment responsible for the planning and execution 
of the postwar development, would be im a. posi- 
tiow to: know the. needs of the country. 


Question 30. 

Answer.—Control over prices of coal supplies 
to railways, lron & Steel companies would certain- 
ly help stabilisation of prices in general. The 
price of coal should. be based on its calorifie valua 
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and there should be a sliding scale arrangement 
or a system of bonus or penalty on delivery. It 
must also take into account the size of coal, and 
for several purposes, fusibility of ash and other 
special criteria, which can only be specified with 
reference to specific purposes. 


Question 38. 


Answer.—~-It is difficult to define metallurgical 
coal very precisely. There are several properties 
which are generally taken into account, viz. ash 
content, strength of the coke, size, the reactivity 
of coke, swelling index, presence of impurities e.g. 
sulphur, phosphorous etc. In general metallur- 
gical coal is that coal which produces a suitable 
blast furnace coke with necessary cohesion to with- 
stand the blast in the furnace and possesses: a 
definite ash limit in relation to the nature of the 
ore being smelted. In India it is said that iron- 
masters aim at having a coke with 18 to 20 per 
cent of ash. This is chiefly due to the fact that 
most of the iron ores used in India are highly pure. 


Question 43. 


Answer.—The actual requirements of coking 
coal of the type that are being marketed today 
cari certainly be reduced to } by taking resort to 
blending with non-coking coal or by washing of 
the coal from seams which are at pressnt regarded 
as unsuitable for metallurgical purposes due to 
their higher ash percentages. 


Although some work has been started under 
the aegis of the Ceuncil of Scientific & Industrial 
Research cn these lines, for example, investiga- 
tions on blending at Jamshedpur and on washa- 
bility at the Indian School of Mines, very little 
work has been done in this country in actual , 
practice, There is therefore need for complete 
and therough investigation on laboratory and on 
industrial scale. The Fue} Research Institute 
would take up such investigations. 


Question 44, 


Answer.—The experts of the Fuel Research 
Institute would be able to give advices to assure 
economic use of coal in iron and stesl works. 


Question 45. 


Answer,—It- is now common knowledge that at 
the present rate of consumption India possesses 
only about another 50 years reserves of metallur- 
gical coal and unless other alternatives are dis-_ 
covered and put into actual practice, there is every 
reason to restrict the use of metallurgical coal to 
iron and steel industry and ensure conservation 
by introducing blending and washing. 


Question 46, 
Answer.— Yes. 


Question 47, 


Answer.—Production could be restricted by 
ensuring that only that amount of coal needed by 
the metallurgical industry is actually produced. 


Question 48. 


Answer.—There is reason to believe that iron 
and steel industry would expand considerably 
in the near future, which would partially amelio- 
rate the difficult situation that will be faced by 
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some of the mines producing metallurgical coal. 
In some of these mines depillaring should be pro- 
hibited to restnict their output but I think the 
problem can only be adequately dealt with on a 
national basis and under Government direction. 


Question 49. 


Answer.—In. view of the precarious situation 
regarding the reserves of metallurgical coal, it is 
certainly desirable that the State should have 
control over all mines producing this type of coal. 


It should be pointed out that fire and collapses 
in seams either in the neighbourhood or below 
some of the metallurgical seams are causing grave 
losses which have hardly been taken into account 
when the life of the metallurgical coal reserves are 
estimated. 


There is need of immediate steps being taken 
to ensure that the future industrialisation of the 
country may not be held up in this bottleneck. 


Question 50. 


Answer.—In India high grade steam coal is 
considered to have an ash percentage below say 
12 per cent. and having free burning qualities. 
According to the report of the Geological Survey 
of India the good reserves of high grade steam 
coal do not amount to more than 5000 million 
tons of which about 1400 million tons are consi- 
dered to be of coking quality. 


Question 51. 


Answer,—While one cannot say that there has 
been widespread wastage of high grade steam 
coal in the country, it is true that they have not 
always been utilised only for the best purpose. 
Much of these so-called high grade coals are suit- 
able for Low Temperature Carbonisation. Tt- is 
known in some cases that such coal has been used 
for making domestic soft coke by the open heap 
process without any recovery of by-products. 


Question 82. 
Answer.~Without having any Physical and 


Chemical Survey data it is difficult to restrict the 


use of high grade steam coal for any particular 
purpose and until such date are available for con- 
sideration, I do not think there should be any 
particular restriction about its use. 


Question 53. 


Answer.—There are many collieries where the 
most efficient and maximum extraction, in consis- 
tence with safety, has not been adopted in the 
past and such reckless exploitation has led to 
loss of large reserves of coal. I would, therefore, 
recommend State control end guidance in mining 
high grade steam coal as well. 


Question 54. 


Answer.—Tho present percentage of extraction 
of coal in India is about 50 per cent. There has 
been considerable improvement in places where 
stowing has been adopted, particularly ‘in the 
caso of thick seams. 


Question 55. 


Answer.—Without introduction of compulsory 


sand stowmg, I do not think that regulations 


regarding first working, section working and 
depillaring will be adequate for securing maximum 
extraction of coal. 


Question 57, 


Answer.—Stowing should be enforced both for 
safety and for conservation purposes. It should 
be applied in all cases and specially in the case 
of thick seams and when a seam being worked 
underlies a seam that is not being worked. 


Question 58. 


Answer.—The Government should acquire sand 
rights and should deliver sand for stowing. 


Question 61. 


Answer.—Efficiency and economy can certainly 
be obtained by using pulverized coal and colloi- 
dal fuel. I think the most economic way of using 
the inferior grades of coal is to use them in pul- 
verized state. Colloidal fuel i.e. coal dust in 
suspension in oil, certainly presents greater ad- 
vantages than either fuel or oil as such. As far 
as I am aware thore has been no development in 
these in India. 


Before any action is taken, experimental work 
must be carried out in the use of Indian coal in 
pulverised form, Researches therefore should be 
undertaken at an early date for this purpose. 


The Government should consider the use of 
pulverised fuel, in conjunction with the use of 
inferior grade fuels for large central power. sta- 
tions that may be built in the country. Either, the 
unit type or the bin and feeder type of plant. may 
be adopted but in my opinion the unit. type has 
certain advantages. A large power station at 
Krkstall near Leads uses pulverized fuel and 4 
high degree of efficiency is obtained. Coals far 
inferior than anything that is used in any other 
power station in the United Kingdom is used in 
the station. 


Regarding colloidal fuel it may be stated that 
until recovery of oil from coal tar is started, there 
is hardly any chance of success in adopting this 
type of fuel in India, as the best medium of sus- 
pension of coal dust is coal tar oil. The coal 
required, for this purpose should be of as low ash 
content as possible. 


Question 62. 


Answer.—I_ think establishment of Central 
Power Station in the coalfields for supplying 
electricity to Calcutta and electrification of. the 
rail roads converging on Calcutta would certainly 
effect a very great economy in transportation of 
coal and contribute to the utilisation of inferior 
grade fuels, thus conserving high grade steam 
coal. 


Question 63. 


Answer.—We should decidedly stop the present 
method of producing soft coke and adopt Low 
Temperature Carbonisation in conjunction with 
by-product recovery. But before this can be 
done there must be a thorough laboratory survey 
in order to find out the suitable coals for this 
process of. carbonisation and also to carry out 
full-scale experiments. to .determine the nature 
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and yield of the solid, liquid and gaseous products. 
The programme of research should occupy a very 
high place in the programme of the proposed Fuel 
Research Institute. 


Question 64, 


Answer.—There is certainly a very special case 
for developing the coal tar industry in India. Coal 
tar products are raw materials for many heavy 
and fine chemical industries. This has been dealt 
with by: various people at length and there is 
hardly any need for reiteration. This is especially 
necessary in connection with the development of 
plastics, dye-stuffs, synthetic-rubber and _ allied 
industries, for the manufacture of germicides, 
insecticides and a great number of medical pre- 
parations. Development of coal tar industry will 
also help to a great extent in making the coal 
industry profitable and prosperous. One may 
state that the most uneconomical use of coal is 
to burn it. 


_ On the Coal tar industry depends the power of 
the country to wage war or achieve prosperity 
in peace. 


Question 72. 


Answer.—-The coal resources of C.P. are still 
rather vaguely known. Even recently two new 
seams (one 7 ft. and another 11 ft. in thickness) 
have been discovered near Nagpur city. “These 
seams were not even suspected in the pre-war 
years. Very little deep boring has been done in 
connection with our coalfield survey. Although 
the C.P. seams may not prove to be of very high 
grade, they would certainly augment country’s 
reserves of fuel resources. There is also the’ case 
of recent discovery of a fairly large deposit of 
lignite in South Arcot near Madras. 


Use of deep borning should be encouraged for 
‘prospecting of the coalfields, particularly in the 
Central Provinces. 


Question 73. 


Answer.—I think it is unwise and very often 
wasteful to have a number of cesses for different 
objects and the alternative is to have single cess 
on coal and then to distribute the levy for various 
purposes, ¢.g. labour welfare work; research, 
stowing etc. according to needs. Subsidies, 
however, should not be met of this Central Fund. 


Question 74, 


Answer.—1 certainly think that a. single body, 
exercising the functions of various committees 
and trades now functioning will ‘be more advan- 
tageous. The existence of separate committees 
tend to lead to confusion regarding general poli- 
cies. Policies of these organisations have very 
often been directly or indirectly contradictory. 
Further, any such single body should have enough 
technical representation on it and the executive 
authority should consist of paid wholetime person- 
nel. The industry, technical and_ research, 
organisations, Mines and’ Stowing Departments, 
Labour Department and Finance Department 
should be invited to send their representatives 
to this Central Coal Commission or authority. 


100. WRITTEN EVIDENCE or Mr. SantosaH Kumar 
Bost, Mrsine Enotneger, Katrascara P.O. 
(MANBHUM). 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. I 
I 


Question 1.—Yes, the conditions mentioned in 
the question still prevail. 


Actions taken by Government as detailed in the 
question have certainly proved to be benofited 
and have resulted in achieving improvements but 
have not been quite adequate. Hence further 
action is required. 


II 


Question 2.—No, Coal Expert is not necessary 
and should be stopped in the interest of develop- 
ment of Inland National Industries. 


Question 3.—It improved the quality of the 
exported material and re-established the confidence 
in foreign markets and Indian ports through 
shipment of only better graded coal. 


Question 4.—\Indian coal during the 5 years 
preceding the War was cheaper in Indian ports 
than other competiting coals. 


Question. 7.—In my opinion, regarding the coal 
should be done for the seams as a whole and also 
for the sections of seams, so that during develop- 
ment or first working time only the best section 
of the seam can be worked which will bring better 
values to the Industry and will also result in the 
use of the better portion of the coal for the purpose 
best. suited. During depillaring, however, the 
Industry should be forced to work the seam as a 
hy so that no National Wealth is lost or was- 
ted. 


Question 8.—Yes. It should be made compul- 
sory. 


IV 


Question 13.—No. All the railway facilities 
now existing are inadequate and should be auge 
mented. 


Question 14,— 
Question 15.—No. 


Tho present method of allotment of wagons 
seems to be more satisfactory. 


Question 16.—Private Weigh-bridges have been 
installed at a very small percentage of Collieri- 
es. 


The rebate was in my opinion withdrawn 
out of considerations of financial loss to the rail- 
ways. 


Yes, special encouragement is necessary at the 
time of installation and during the period the 
bridge is in use. 

Question 18.—Siding accommodation is unsa- 
tisfactory in. respect of adequacy as well as dis- 
tance from the Collieries, 


Question 19.—Yes, there are many complaints, 
specially in the rainy season for two frequent. 
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evetloading and underloadéimg because too small 
@ margin, specially fer open wagons. In my 
opinion the margin should be increased fer open 
wagons. 

Question 20.—Mechanical loading Appliances 
have not been used extensively in India. Many 
of the big mines, however, do use them. 


Loading of covered wagons by Mechanical 
loading Appliances has not been adopted to any 
extent in Indian mines but there. are such appli- 
ances which could be used with advantage. 

Question 22.—The introduction of seasonal rates 
may be tried but the advantages expected to ‘be 
derived from such system are doubtful in as much 
as it will mean stocking for the Producers during 
the dry season, raisings being much less in the 
wet season. This will result in higher cost for the 
Producers. 


Vv 


Question 24.—Mechanical Coal Cutters have 
replaced manuel coal cutting to a very small 
extent. 


The running cost of production certainly goes 
down by the use of Mechanical Coal Cutters 
through higher raisings but when the initial cost 
of installetion of Mechanical Coal Cutters is taken 
into consideraticn, the cost of production de- 
finitely goes higher. Except in a very limited few 
cases the Mechanical Coal Cutters are not used 
to their full capacity. Short wall method of 
working and steaper gradient of Indian seams 
have been the main obstacles. 


A general development in favour of machanisa- 
tion is not possible with much advantage although 
it may be desirable in (a) old fields in this .coun- 
try. In (b) new fields where the gradients are 
much lesser it is certainly desirable and possible 
with advantages. 


Question 25.—Mines are now being developed to 
a much greater extent with rails extended right 
upto the working faces and the experience gained 
through this shows certainly a saving in tho 
raising cost. 


VII 


Question 31.—Operations of the Coal Mines 
Stowing Board have certainly proved advanta- 
geous but the measure of success achieved has 
been limited. 


Main obstacles encountered are limited reso- 
urees in respect of stowing materials and trans- 
portation facilities. 

Tf the obstacles are removed, voluntary stowing 
will increase rapidly to a great extent. 


Vit 


Question 34.—Need for briquetting is to save 
the huge amount of waste through rejected 
materials which have a considerable amount of 
Calorific value. If these materials could be 
oriquetted could be used with advantage and 
will mean recovery of national wealth at present 
wasted. The possibility of commercial develop- 
ment of briquetting cannot be estimated at. pre- 
sont as this is still in the research stage. 


Question 35.—Coal washing is beneficial to the 
Steel Industry-as this reduces the ash in coke 
which is injurious to the Steel. This is also benap 
ficial to the other consumers more ash in coal 
means lesser calories obtained from the coal 
used. Coal washing however has been practiced 
to practically no notable extent. 


Question 36,— 


Question 38.—The existing facilities for Res- 
cue arrangements are not adequate and should 
be implemented to.a much greater extent. 


Question 39.—Present educational facilities m 
the coaHields consist of (a) The Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad. (b) Three Evening Classes for 
preparing Managers-at Sijua, Bhaga and Sitaram. 
pur managed by the Local Governments. (¢) Lec- 
ture classes for Mining Sirdars at 5 centres issu- 
ing 10 lectures for the course in the year. 


There are not private educational facibities. 
Educational facilities must be extended subs- 
tantially for all classes, employed in the Industry 
viz. Officers, Supervising staff and labour. The 
present facilities are entirely too meagre to be 
worthy of note and following steps should be 
taken :— 


(a) Facilities should be given by Government 
to all Universities for opening up Mining 
and Geological courses leading upto the 
Degree Standard in as many . Colleges 
a3 possible under the Universities, 


(b) Evening Mining lecture classes should be 
started at many more centres, so that 
workers of Collieries will not have ‘to go 
long distance to attend these classes, -Hm- 
ployers should also encourage the workers 
to attend these classes and those who 
come out ‘successful from these classes 
should be provided with better remu- 
nerative jobs. 


(c) Short lecture classes should also be opened 
for the different trades of the industry 
viz, Fitters, Electricians, Line Mistries, 
Propping Mistries, Stonecutters and Roof 
dressers, even Miners ‘etc. 


(d) Education by slides, posters and general 
exhibitions regarding safety and usual 
causes of-accidents and their prevention 
may also be given. 


Question 40.—To induce the present migratory 
Miners who come a settled Mining community the 
following steps should be taken :— 


(a) Their earnings must be increased radically - 
and must be substantially more than 
that of the Hazree labourers. 


(b) The coal cutting work can be kept as-at 
present on contract basis but a good 
minimum daily earning must be fixed. 


(c) Their housing accommodation should be 
substantially jmproved and :made.at least 
the same.as that of the Hazree labourers 
which is not the cage at prosent. 


(d) Their women folk must be given preference 
in employment at the surface. 
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(e) Allotment of houses should be made more 
on commubly lines. 


(f) Housing arrangements should be more in 
village fashion which will be more na- 
tural and homely to the miners. 


(g) Bengal Coal Co. used to lease out surface 
lands to the miners for cultivation. This 
was, I think, quite a good practice to 
keep the labour in the Colliery. The 
same practice may be tried by other 
Companies also. 


(h) The attendance bonus may be continued 
to be paid to miners st least on atten- 
dance. 


(4) Solving fragmentation of Collieries may 
help to stabilise the migratory miners. 


(j) Mechanised coal cutting will also help to 
stabilise the migratory miners. At pre- 
sent the backward communities viz. the 
primitive and untouchable classes mostly 
have been left with the profession of 
coal cutting whereas the more intelligent 
and higher classes of communities have 
managed to find hazree jobs which are 
much less arduous and have much more 
stable and higher remuneration. 


Tf conditions could be made less arduous and more 
stablé and more remunerative miners will 
naturally be tempted to settle themselves in the 
Collieries to a greater extent. 


I would like to stress here that Coalfields labour 
in general are not migratory but the Miners alone 
are migratory, the hazree labour usually being 
more settled. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. IT. 


I (ConstriTutTionaL) 

Question 1.—Division of responsibility between 
the Central and Provincial ‘Governments is not 
satisfactory. Yes, the Central Government should 
now enact Legislation for powers for full control 
of Mines, production distribution etc. 


Division of powers between Central and Pro- 
vineial -Governments is not desirable. 


Question 2.—Yes, there should be a separate 
department for coal Industry. 


Yos, a department -should ‘be created under an 
Kxecutive Member ‘to deal with all minerals & 
mines including coal. 


IT (Hconomies) 


_ Question 3.—The present structural organisa- 
tion of the Industry is not satisfactory. 

“Ooal-jsia national wealth and it should be owned 
by the Nation. Coal mines should be operated 
for the production of coal by the Government on 
behalf of the Nation in the best interest of the 
Nation. 

Managing Agents .are interested in highest 
profits in:‘short term lease periods. As such there 
ys bound to besome waste of the mineral for quick 
working of ‘the property within -the lease period. 
Managing Agentsiare not interested in conserva- 


tion of metallurgical and steam coal in national 
interest. Managing Agents would produce 
whatever coal is readily available and easily pro- 
duceable and would market them even for purposes 
other than the ones best suited to the particular 
coal. These are definitely against national . in- 
terests. Inferior seams of coal which have poor 
market at present. would be abandoned and 
superior coal seams will be worked below ‘the 
inferior seams to give them ready profit, com- 
pletely wasting vast amount of national -wealth. 


Managing Agents are also consumers of coal 
for other industries under them and like railways 
& Steel .and other industries owning Collieries are 
to that extent both Producer and Consumer. 
These being powerful industrial concerns control 
the price of coal to.a large extent.and thereby they 
do not pay enough interest for safety and efficient 
working of the property. Low prices of coal 
mean less Revenue to the nation. Hence the 
present structural organisation of the industry 
should be abolished altogether. And Coal Indus- 
try shculd be completely nationalised. 


Question 4.—Already dealt with in the above 
paragraph. 

Question 5.—No. Producers should not be 
consumers. This is to the detriment of:the prices 
and wages. 

Question 6.—Indian Government Railways, 


owning and operating their own Collieries have 
controlled market prices of coal to the detriment 
of the interests of other private owners of 
Collieries. If coal industry is nationalised, how- 
ever, although Government will be both consumer 
& producer, there will be no question of the 
detriment of private interest and prices can be 
controlled by Government in the best interest 
of the nation. 


Question 7.—Yes, private ownership of mineral 
rights and uncontrolled grant of leases lead to 
working of the mineral in a most inefficient manner, 
especially in cases of short term leases as the 
lessees are only concerned with their highest 
profit in the shortest time without any regard to 
safety of property or officiency. Private owners 
usually do not care to keep proper checks to gee 
if the mineral is being worked efficiently or not or 
if the method of working involves heavy losses of 
the mineral. Moreover if lessees or owners mining 
the mineral themselves are small parties with poor 
eapital, they will naturally try to work the mineral 
out with as little investment of capital as possible 
and this will mean less use of necessary machinery 
and other requisite: leading to-heavy Jlosses of 
mineral. 


Question 8.—If acquiring of mineral rights by the 
Government is not possible immediately, the 
next best procedure would be in my opinion, 
administration of the mineral properties by the 
state on behalf of the owners with the National 
Interest kept in view above everything else. 


Question 9.—Government should enact legisla- 
tion for full control over the powers of leasing 
‘by the private owners, if the preceding two 
proposals can not be effected, 


Question 10.—I stand for State ownership and 
operation throughout of the coal and the mines. 


Question 11,—Yes. it is true that a large number 
of concerns, particularly the Indian, Section, are 
under capitalised, complete nationalisation of the 
Industry is the best ameliorative action. Noxt 
to this, however, the method of merging several 
small concerns into larger bodies by legislation 
may be suggested. Also, as another alternative, 
Government can work out a system of establishing 
Banking institutions to advance capital to small 
concerns under terms of certain checks over the 
workings. 


Question 12,.—Yes, there are some cases of 
over-capitalisation such as in the cases of railway 
and steel companies Collieries. These, though 
over capitalisation are able to control prices to 
such an extent as to have unfavourable effect 
on the industry. Nationalisation is the principle 
remedy. Short of this, the Government should 
control the prices of coal. 


Question 13.—Cost details are not available. An 
approximate estimate of proportion of labour cost 
to the total pit-head cost is about 25 percent. 
to 30 percent. 


Question 14.—Suggestions for improving the 
output of coal mining labour are :— 


(a) Higher- remuneration. 


(b) Issue of better nourshing food through 
canteens or co-operative stores. 


(c) Education of labour 
sense of responsibilities. 


(d) Better mining methods giving better 
ventilated working faces, better laid 
tracks upto faces, better rolling stocks 
and better hauling and transportation 
facilities, minimising much tub-pu- 
shing, better pit-top and pit-bottom 
arrangements leading to lesser de- 
tention of tubs, better mine drainage 
system leading to dry working faces. 
Quicker unloading arrangements at 
pit-top, better underground lighting 
ete. 


(e) Better methods of coal getting through 
mechanised means making the coal- 
cutting work less arduous. 


towards their 


(f) Provision of drinking water supply 
underground at convenient centres. 


Question 15.—The system of coal raising con- 
tractors tends to improve output. 


No, The system has not resulted in unsyste- 
matic mining methods. 


Question 16.—Deficit a production can be made 
up by 


(a) Opening up New fields. 


(b) Affording better facilities of siding, 
transportation and haulages and other 
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required machineries. etc to 
mines which are suffering 
wants at present. 


existing 
from these 


(c) Introduction of mechanised mining 
toa larger extent. 


(2d) Improving the working conditions as 
mentioned in answer to Question 14, 

(¢) Steps towards improvements of out- 
put per head. 


(f) Control by State over 
prices of coal. 


distribution and 


Question 18.— Yes, there isa case for complete 
regulation of the use of different coal for diffe- 
rent purposes. All Indian Coal seams should 
first be re-analysed section by section as wel] as 
for the whole seam and then the present system of 
regulation may be carried on. 


Question 19.—I favour complete regulation of the 
use of coals. 


Question 20.—The State should ensure that the 
coal is despatched by a Colliery. 


Question 24.—Freight of coal should vary 
directly as the quality of the coal. 

Question 26.—Reduced freight rates should not 
be charged for train loads of coal consigned to one 
consumer. 


Question.28.—I favour a common pool of wagons 
of E. I. R. and B. N. R. operated by a central 
body. 


Question 29.—I do not favour free competition 
in prices. 


No, a system of fixed prices worked out on 
voluntary basis by the Trade, in my opinion, is not 
feasible. 


Yos, State should fix the prices after a reanal- 
ysis of all coals. 


Question 30.—Prices should be controlled for all 
coals for all consumers and not for Railways and 
Steel Coy’s only. 


Question 38.—Metallurgical coal is coal of low 
ash, low volatiles, high carbon proportions and 
high calorific value. This will readily form into 
hard coke of fine porous texture of steel grey colour 
having high crusing strength. 


Some of Jharia Coalfield seams some of Rani- 
gunj OCoal-field seams, Giridih and Bokharo 
seams are good metallurgical voal. The total 
motallurgical coal reserves of India, so far known, 
will last for a little over 50 years at the rate of 
present consumption. 


Question 45.—Yes, the reserve of metallurgical 
coal is very much limited and there is vast re- 
sources of iron ore in India. We have many 
countries yet ahead of us to develop our Steel 
Industry and the countries requirements of steel 
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would be expanding enormously, As such use of 


met. coal for met. purposes only must immedia- 
tely be restricted. 


Question 46.—Already answered in above para- 
graph. 


Question 47,—If by nationalisation the res- 
ponsibility of distribution goes over to the State, 
the State should see that mot. coal is sent by Col- 
lieries only to Steel factories or Coke-ovens feeding 
the stegl factories. 


Question 48.—If nationalisation of the industry 
can be effected there will be no question of 
compensating shut-down or restricted Collieries. 
Short of nationalisation, however, the State should 
compensate such Collieries in national interest. 


Question 49.—The State should own and operate 
all met. coal. By this Government will not have 
to pay to the lessees and royalty owners of shut- 
down and restricted Collieries compensation which 
will include ‘their profits. 


Question 50:—Steam coal is coal with low vola- 
tile, low ash, high carbon and high calorific values. 
These do not coke easily Jharia, Ranigunj, 
Giridih, Bokharo, C. P. and C. I. Coalfields have 
got good steam coal seams. The total reserve 
is expected to last over 100 years at the rate of 
present consumption. 


Question 51.—Yes, there has been a wasteful 
use of high grade steam coal. High grades steam 
coal should be restricted for-use only for genera- 
ting high pressure or superheated steam in rail- 
way locomotives, Big Powerhouse Boilers and 
other places using such steam. 


Question 52.—-A case for restriction does exist. 
Restriction suggested will be same as in the case 
Met. coal, 


Question 53.—Yes, a case really exists for adop- 
ting a similar policy as in the case of Met. coal. 


Question 54.—The present percentage of ex- 
traction of coal is from 60 to 70. Yes, there has 
been some improvements in this matter in recent 
years. The reasons for such improvements are 
(a) introduction and enforcement of the new regu- 
lations and rules, (6) stricter and more vigilant 
inspection by the Mines Dept. , (c) introduction of 
Stowing toa larger extent, (d) stricter precautions 
and measures taken by Mines Owners and Mines 
Officials due to the outbreak of some big fires 
in some mines entailing heavy losses. 


Question 55.—Yes, they are adequate. 


Question 56.—Yes, rotation of working must be 
controlled and the control should be effected by 
developing the top seam first, developing the bot- 
tom seam. and depillaring the top seam next and so 
on, The control would involve in certain cases pre- 
vention by legislation of depillaring in the bottom 
seam befcre the top seam has been depillared and 
even if this involves paying compensation to the 
mine orroyalty owner this should be faced in 


national interest. Nationlalisation of the industry 


however would do away with the question of com- 
pensation. 


Question 57.—Stowing should be enforced also 
for conservation of metallurgical and high grade 
steam coal. 


Assistance should be given for such stowing 
to the extent of the cost of stowing minus the mine 
owners’ profit for getting the coal. 


Question 58.—Yes, Government should under- 
take the work of delivering sand for stowing 
and as such it will be necessary for them to ac- 
quire sand rights. 


Reasons :—(a) Small concerns have no capital 
install aerial rope-ways for transporta- 
tion of sand. 


(6) Sand of course could be purchased from 
other concerns but this will depend 
on the whim of the supplier and will 
involve high cost to give profit to the 
supplier. 


(c) Transportation of sand by railways and 
other means of transport is very limited 
and costly and inconvenient. 


(d) The State will have a moral obligation 
for the supply of sand in order to on- 
force stowing. 


These propositions will not intefere much 
with existing arrangements are taken over by 
the State. 


Question 59.—The lessors should be made to 
share in the cost of stowing as he is profitted by the 
stowing in getting more royalties, 


Question 60.—-Difficulties are sometimes oex- 
perienced in getting permission especially for ex- 
tracting coal under railway main lines and Grand 
Trunk Road. 


Question 61.—There has been no development in 
India in the use of Pulv. Coal. Yes, action should 
be taken by the Fue) Research Station to deter- 
mine the advantages to be gained by its use. 


Question 62.—I am generally in favour of instal- 
lations of more power stations in the Coalfields 
areas and transmitting power to consuming centres 
as was envisaged by the Bihar Government Elec- 
trification Scheme. | 


Question 66.—The effect of such omission has 
been that the lessees have worked the shallower 
portion of the. seams by Inclines or shallow 
shafts and depillared these portions without 
leaving sufficient roads in such for the develop- 
ment of the desper portions in future. This has 
necessitated the sinking of fresh shafts for deve- 
lopment and working of the deeper portion invol- 
ving unnecessarily heavy expenditure. If in 
the term of the lease such provisions of in-stroke 
and cut-stroke workings were made these un- 
necessary expaonditure could be avoided. Some- 
times omissions of such provisions has resulted 
in the total abandonment of the balance area. 
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Question 68.—Yes, the Government should fix 
royalty and regulate salami. 


Question 69.—A Colliery holding in uneconomic 
when it is‘so small and so badly shaped as to ren- 
der the workings too costly and too difficult to 
justify investment of large sums. They com- 
prise both direct leases and sub-leases, the latter 
being perhaps greater in number. Small capital 
of the lessers as well as the greed of the royalty 
owners for quick and higher royalty have been 
responsible for this fragmentation. 


Question 70.—Yes, Fragmentation is undesirable 
due to 


(a) heavy losses involved in barriers; 


(6) unsafe and inefficient workings leading 
to fires and inundation; 


(c) the existence of faults near barriers 
which will cause difficulties for the 
proper method of mining near such 
faulted area and which may result 
in the abandonment of small strips of 
land, working of which will not justify 
raed expenditures in driving through 
aults; 


(d) the fact that it leads to bad shape of 
some helding, which increases the 
rs of working and loss “of 
coal. 


Question 71—Yes. In future such legislation 
should be enacted. 

Problem of fragmentation can be solved by the 
State-cwnership of mineral rights and subse- 
quent amalgamation of leases. 


Short of above, the next method suggested may 
also be tried and failing in this also legislation 
should be enacted. 


The principle governing the above is prevention 
of the losses of the national wealth. 


Question 73.—It has already been suggested 
that a separate department should be established 
under the Execative Member. This department 
may be made responsible in collecting all the 
Cesses as combined into one—“COAL CESS” and 
will distribute the funds to the different bodies 
according to their needs. 


Questions 74 and 75,—All the present Boards and 
Committees should be amalgamated into one 
single body under the coal Department. 


101. Wrrrren Evipence or Mr. Suivax (C. 
CaMBaTA OF SHivax C, CamBata & Co., Lro., 
ComBata BuILDING, CALCUTTA. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No, 1 
GENERAL 
Question 1. A.—The conditions as gathered from 


the impression of the two committees do not pre- 
vail at the present time. There has certainly 


been some marked improvements aa regards the 
various points referred to in this question. 


(6) The increased powers invested in the Mines 
Department and Coal Mines Stowing Board have 
certainly given satisfactory results. 


(c) We do not think that the introduction of a 
Statutory Authority would have produced. better 
results. 


II. GRADING AND EXPORTS 


Question 7,—It is agreed, that regrading of coal 
seams has become necessary. The grading should 
be confined to. seams as a whole. 


Question 8.—The grading of coal! for internal 
markets is desirable but should remain discretion- 
ary. 


IV. RAILWAY FACILITIES 


13. It seems evident that there is an insufficiency 
of rolling stock at the present time. To improv 
matters we would suggest reorganisation in the 
movement of railway traffic etc. 


15. Itis regarded that the method of allotment 
in force in 1940 was satisfactory. 


19.. There are no complaints. 
V. RAISING COST 
24. (a) Mechanical coal-cutters have replaced 
manual coal cutting to a very negligible 
extent. 


Generally a reduction in cost is brought 
about. 


(b 


— 


It has not been possible to utilise coal- 
cutters to their full capacity as: ma- 
chines were not obtainable during the 
War. Another obstacle was the inade- 
quate supply of motive power and a 
general lack of initiative. 


(c) 


Mechanisation is both desirable and pes- 
sible n both old and new coal fields. 


25. As far as it has been possible with the 
materials at the disposal of the collieries during 
the war this has been the system in vogue and it is 
certainly an advantage. 


VI. BATLWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 
26 to 30—We have no knowledge of this. 
VIII. MISCELLANEOUS 


(4) 


38. There are no arrangements whatsoever in 
the C. P. Coalfield for rescue work. 


39. In the Central Provinces there are no 
educational facilities for Mining Education either 
State or private. In our opinion a Centre should 
be set up for the education of Mining students in 
Central Provinces, easity accessible to students in 
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any walk of life as regards, fees, tuition fees, 
etc. and adequately staffed by experienced 
and competent porsonnel, The school shoyld 
function on a basis which permits the, entry of 
students with practical experience and elomen- 
tary education who desire to equip them- 
selves with the necessary certificates of compete- 
ney under, the Indian Mines Act. The en- 
trance to the School should not be restricted to 
Matriculates and Inter Science students but 
should be open to all practical mining students. 
The present system of Mining Education as run 
by the Government insisting on a condition of 
entrance, namely, the possession of a Degree and 
an age limit debars the ordinary man and non- 
degree holders from pursuing any course of 
Mining Education. We would call the Commit- 
tee’s attention to the system of Mining Education 
which has been functioning in Great Britain over 
a number of years and producing some of our best 
mining engineers. 


40. Government should remove the onus of 
housing, supplying of grain, and supplying of 
water to its labour from the colliery companies 
and should either consider it as a Government or 
Municipal responsibility. This may be dono by 
setting up of a model village with shops, elec- 
tricity and proper supply of water thus giving the 
labour a sense of freedom from their _em- 
ployors. The contracting system should — be 
abolished and all colliery labour ‘should 
receive their payments individually from the 
company’s office. This would result in the 
-non-exploitation of labour by the Contrac- 
‘tors aad thus give them the freedom to work 
at whatever colliery thay choose and in what over 
capacity they desire to do so. The result would be 
an improved standard of living and a greater in- 
ducement for labour to settle down as a mining co- 
mmunity. Government should establish a recruit- 
ing office at convenient centres and supply labour 
to coalfields as required by each colliery. Fees 
should becharged while complying with requests 
‘of this kind. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 2 


I. CONSTITUTIONAL 


1. We would suggest that a Ministry of Mines 
be set up within the Central Government and a 
subordinate mihistry be set up in each province 
directly responsible to the Central Ministry who 
should decide all matters. 


2. The Mines Ministry should be created undor 
a member of His Excellency the Governor Gene- 
ral of India’s Executive Council to deal with the 
Mining Industry. 

Tl, ECONOMICS OF THE COAL IN- | 
DUSTRY 

Structural Organisatin of the Industry. 
3, 4,5,and6 ...... 
Ownership and Management. 
7,8,9and 10.,...... 
Finance. 
ll and 12........ 
Production. 


15 No. 15 (b) To a certain extent. 


- their 


16. This could be done by a general prospec- 
ting ofthe country’s coal resources, by the 
Government and the encouragement to private 
enterprise to open up new coal fiekls. 


V. CONSERVATION GENERALLY 
55. Yes. 


61. Not to our knowledge but we consider that 
experiments should betaken up by the fuel 
resaarch department. 


62. This should be considered in,the C. P. for 
the purpose of electrifying the coalfield. At the 
present the collieries in this field are consuming 
large amount of coal for steam power plants which 
are far from: economical. 


VIL. OPENING OF NEW COALFIELDS 


72. There is an abundance of untapped depo- 
sits of coal in the country. Information can 
easily be obtained from the Government Geolo- 
gical Survey Department. 


VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 
75. Yes. 


102. Written Evidence of Mr. K. M. Chatterjee, 
Mining Enginner, Jotejaneki Khas Colliery, P.O. 
Toposi (Dis. Burdwan) 

QUESTIONNAIRE I 


General. 1(a) Yes, with the experience gained 
and difficulties encountered it is found that 
ample improvement has long been overdue in 
respect of the recommendations made by the 
above Committees. 


(b) Actions taken by Mines Department and 
Stowing Board are a first step in the direction but 
are far from being adequate. Further action 
not only through those departments but through 
a competent and well representative Coal Con- 
trol Board (not of the present form) is necessary. 
The Coal Contfol Board would best and pro- 
perly serve the purpose of a statutory Autho- 
rity. 


Further action required : | 


(1) By ccntrolling the price of Coal to a re- 
munerative figure for the working of al] grades 
of coal. Costs are practically the same in 
all the Collieries as also the Cessess and Govern- 
ment Taxes—Variable items being used of safoty 
lamps and fans in gassy mines and the extra 
cost of working deep pits and under special con- 
ditions. A common margin of profit for alJ 
undertakings irrespective of quality of coal is 
novessary for the proper functioning of the re. 
commendations. That the price of coal will go 
a great way in solving many of the above problems 
which all lead witimately to conservation of Coal. 
Tt has been the common knowledge that the 
ruinous price-regulating policy of the Railway 
Board the Chief Consumer of Indian Coal has 
been the cause for all the ills and loss of valuable 
mines by fires, inundation etc. in India., Small 
mines working inferior classes of goal with such 
an, unremunerative price attempted to balanc: 
budget of coal raising and coal se! 
ling costs by mining easily got'toal, 1,¢.,by dresgintg 
pillars, hightening gallaries by- cutting roof 
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and floorcest otc. etc., the inevitable result of which 
was premature collapses and subsequent fires in 
seams liable to spontaneous combustion and_inun- 
dation of many mines. Bigger firms with fimited 
liabilities did not also escape the reactions of 
the above price-cutting policy and discharged 
their responsibility towards the share-holders by 
selecting and working the best seam in respect- 
ive properties fetching the highest value per 
ton in utter disregard of the other only a little 
less valuable seams proving unremunerative for 
work by those firms as a result of the working 
and depillaring of the best bottom seam others 
seams were crushed by subsidences and lost for 
ever being won. In certain cases more jntelli- 
gent Managing Agents of these firms fragmented 
and sub-leased these seams to small mine owners 
for working. That a remunerative price alone 
can solve all the problems tackled by the two 
committee without increasing the powers to 
Government Departments concerned is proved 
by the fact that only by two years’ remunerative 
prices cf coal Mine Owners, big and small have 
of themselves concentrated their attention not 
only to avoid previous wasteful methods of work- 
ing but also have taken recourse to method. 
which would prolong the lives of the mines and 
thus conserved the coal. Big firms also have 
already taken to (wherever still available) work- 
ing those seams previously left out and damaged 
while the small firms are approaching the stowing 
board for assistance in packing of difficult and 
dangerous parts of their mines. Just as a per- 
son with all medical and sanitary aid and assis- 
tance cannot improve in health unless he has the 
requisite food necessary for building the body 
so a mine cannot develop and grow on the lines 
recommended by the Committees unless it has 
necessary working margin to give effect to them— 
the Government Departments alike the medical 
and sanitary attendants only stand as witnesses 
to the slow starving and gradual death of the 
industry and are equally helpless to contribute 
to the effect desired. 


(6) By drawing up a list of the amount and 
classes and grades of coal necessary for the inter- 
nal consumption of the country 1.¢., the amount 
of Metallurgical coal necessary— 


the amount of Selected Steam Coal necessary— 
the amount of No. 1 Grade steam Coa! necessary— 
the amount of No. 2 Grade steam Coal necessary— 
the amount of No, 3 Gre de steam Coal necessary— 


and so on and of the output in Tonnage of such 
coals as mined today. No scrutiny is then 
necessary to know where the trade stands. It 
will then be possible to device means for increased 
output of the required . grade of coal and for 
effecting economy in use by scientific methods. 
Without this the coal Grading Board, as already 
declared was and is a failure. The efforts of 
the Coal Control Board under the Coal Commis- 
sioner with so many Mining engineers in it whose 
valuable services were turned and used as thoso 
of glorified clerks were misdirected and proved 
equally futile to solve any of the problems 


Concerning coal end to contribute any good to 
this basic industry of the country in as much as 
they concentrated their energy on drawing up 
lists of daily number of wagons in hand and 
daily indents received and distzibute as ordered 
by superiors. So long as selected coal is allowed 
to be despatched to brick making and 
inferior classes of coal is burnt in locomotives 
for creating the possible complaints and to waste 
energy, money and paper over them all other 
actions taken by Government Departments have 
not only repurcussive effects but will b> as mis- 
leading to the Government and the public as 
they will damage permanently this national wealth 
of the country. It is then that we know where 
we stand, i.e., what class of coal we should regulate 
mining and what class to be explored and opened 
up. Every class of coal have thus an use fo: the 
country and the necessity of cc serving same is 
then and only then impressed upon the mine 
owners. 


(c) By immediately closing down all quarries 
which may be reserved for omergencies such as 
war etc. or when extremly necessary to ballance 
the internal consumption impossible to be re- 
dressed by all other methods. The easy working 
in quarrios where men and women are allowed 
to work together directly influences and hampers 
the working of deeper seams. by engaging the 
miners who could aihicraise be available for work- 
ing in those pits. On the contrary the present 
Coal Control Board instead of issuing licenses and 
encouraging opening up of new mines with 2nd 
class coal which would indirectly help conserve 
better classes of coal by drawing some of their 
miners and directly contribute to the total out 
put of coal of the grade necessary for the internal 
consumption of the country, have formulated 
legislation for heavy penalties against such 
honest attempts. With the country’s interest at 
heart such methods of opening 2nd class mines 
should not only be welcomed but be given imme- 
diate effect to. 


(d) By enforcing compulsory stowing in all 
mines with due assistance not included in coal 
price. Such assistance may ba raised by in- 
creasing the present duty Compulsory stowing 
will immediately stop subsidences thus control- 
ing loss of and making available many cultivat- 
ing lands so necessary in these days of food short- 
age. This will also improve safety to lives in mines 
eliminate fires and mundations, increasing the 
workable percentage of coal and greatly 
reducing Joss of coal left in barriers between 
pannels. of big mines and between boundaries of 
rmall properties. This wil] also reduce the strain 
on the Inspectorates, avoid further increase ir - 
powers for Government Departments for contro]- 
ling all methods of extraction, depillaring rota- 
tion and isolation of workings, dimensions and 
positions of barriers of extinguishing and circums- 
eribing fires and treatment of abandoned mines. 
Section working as at present enforced by Gover :- 
ment without stowing has been no safety. but 
has been a preved source of fire in the mines. 
To crown all compulsory stowing would relieve 
the formation. of unnecessary coal Committee 
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or other Statutory authorities which have receiv- 
ed so much attention of the Government and 
have caused so much loss of public revenue with- 
out the desired effect. If stowing is such an 
important,items why not concentrate all energies 
on this item alone as other items recommended 
by previous committees will follow in conse- 
quence ? 


(e) By improving working conditions vunder- 
ground, i.¢., by improved lighting arrangements, 
mechanical ard timely supply of empties to 
the faces of work, introducing free footwear, 
work dresses and head cover for worker, by 
better ventilation and treatmont of gases and 
dust and by providing increased supervision and 
attendants etc, ete. 


(f) By having a contented Iabour force and 
well paid staff so as to minimise the tendency 
to make up _ earnings by robbing pillars. 
And by re-introducing woman under-ground thus 
having a sufficient labour force for the. owner 
to avoid attempts at improving output by en- 
couraging to mine easily-got coal and for the 
minor to do the actual crime in order to avoid 
necessary labour and to spend as little time under- 
ground as possible share with his male partner 
(the loader) his daily income and to come up earlier 
and join his. family on the surface. 


(g) By closing down all liquor shops except on 
Sundays or on the weekly holiday so as to reduce 
the inefficiency as also absenteeism and a desire 
to avoid work and to allow the miner to live 
in a same state while on surface, to think of bet- 
ter living and to a‘teno to family necessities, 
Malaria and other diseases contract liquor shops 
may thus be minimised. 


(h) By having tanks re-excavated or sunk ins- 
tead of bath taps to encourage swimming boating 
fishing at Jeisure hours and also by providing 
means for gardening and outdoor games and by 
developing the habit of keeping milk cows by 
every family with supply of necessary fodder. 


(t) By opening Co-operative Banks and stares 
so a8 not to subject the worker to undue extortion 
at the hands of money lenders and shopkeepers 


(j) By introducing rural uplift at their village 
houses by helping thatching, supplying drinking 
water through wells, arranging vaccination in- 
oculations medical and Sani‘ation attendance 
etc. there. This will reduce not only a good 
deal of absenteeism for suffering from diseases 
but also their necessities and inclination for 
constantly visiting home to attend to and arrange 
for all these. This will also avoid epidemics at 
the Collieries as labour will be protected at 
home before departure. Unfortunately for India 
such permanent and nation building and all 
pervading scheme are never given necessary 
ccnsideration while make-shift business which 
is more of show then has substance and has more 
ready attractions for passive public receive the 
best attention. Nothing can be more sad than 
the fact that the vast sums of money collected 
for the purpose of Coal Mines’ Labour Welfare 
Scheme are soon going to be spent ot for any 
permanent good of the community or in other 


words the country but will be utilised to meet the 
whim. and caprices of certain so-called experts. 
As a case in point I may mention the following :— 


1. The Welfare Board has introduced legisla- 
tion for provision of bath taps at he Collieries 
for labour and are granting monetary help out 
of the fund on a certain basis. Mine labourers 
need a bath a complete one in a tropical climate 
like this immediately on coming out of the mines 
irrespective of baths during other periods of the 
day. Mines legislation has fixed relays of work. 
Are the baths provided sufficient for one set of 
labourer of one relay withiu one hour of their 
coming out in addition to other participating 
in their daily ordinary baths under those taps. 
If not, why the show in the name of welfare ? 


Some collieries have no water others for certain 
months of the year. No alternative has been 
provided for them, What about the washing 
of their clothes which are equally necessary ? 


Collieries have limited lives—some very few 
years to complete The monetary help. has 
therefore very limited use. On the contrary, 
if tanks were excavated or re-excavated where 
existing and were duly provided with a separate 
ghats for men and women and with arrangements 
for sanitary disinfection and cleaning an effect- 
ive and useful expenditure of money and perma- 
nent provision would have been made. The tanks 
should have prevailed irrespective of Collieries’ 
life. Sanitary attention could limit the growth 
of larvae of Malaria in otherwise silted tanks 
which is reducing efficiency among miners and 
workers. 


Men and women could have a full dip, could 
take to swimming, and fishes could be cultured 
for consumption for colliery labour and villagers 
in the locality could also take advantage of such 
sanitary tanks reducing infection and chances 
of epidemics, not only inthe colliery but also 
in the locality. Even in colder countries man 
and women rush to open baths on a sun-shine 
day. It is not known why people in a tropical 
country perspiring all the while during work 
should be taken to a closed tap-bath and be 
deprived of a full wash of the body and clothes 
which is not only possible in tanks and is also 
necessary from the point of health. 


The women community just thrown out of em. 
ployment from underground might find work in 
such excavations of tanks and thus two birds could 
be killed with one stone, such excavation have 
been of late been opened by Mr. Burrows the 
present Governor of Bengal in Bankura to 
alliviate distress by, providing work amongst 
famine stricken people. India Government should 
do well to copy this. 


Let the Indian Coal Committee say in which 
of the above ways national interest is best 
served. 


2. A model town is projected for housing a 
number of labourers. Towns there sre man and 
the diseases associated with a congregated life 
are. too well known to be repeated, Coal fields 
aré moving with the extraction and exhaustion 
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of coal and will prove as distant from these 
model towns after some years as the village home 
of a miner is now. Why then this huge expenses 
for only a limited number of labour? How 
many years will take to provide all mining labour 
with such model towns? Why should some 
suffer discrimination and others enjoy ? 


Tf instead the mining labour in their village 
homes are provided with thatching materials wheze 
necessary, with grouped medical and sanitary 
attendance with drinking water by the sinking 
of wells where so required and with timely com- 
pulsory vaccination and inoculation the minor 
is content in his healthy village homo and atmos- 
phere to como to daily work in Lorries and 
Buses or to spend certain months of the year on 
collieries. He does not go home to contract dis- 
ease but revitalize ‘himself witn a month’s 
rest. Such work would be a national wo:k and 
if extended also to mills and factory laboure:s 
will turn villages into heal their conditions 
and will bring about great rural uplift of which 
we talk so big but do so little. 


Z, II. Grading and Exports. T£ coal in Indis 
is already short, if resources are limited export 
of metallurgical coal is out of question. If 
on meeting the internal consumption of the 
country surplus coal is available for export, then 
by arranging to wash the coals at the bunkering 
depots etc. we can push aale of other grades of coal 


3. The cortificate of grade and loading carried 
some guarantee of the Government and helped 
trade in this direction. Beyond that the Grading 
Board had no use. So long as best Indian coals 
were selected and + ear-marked for export. the 
Board had practically nothing to do. The extra 
supervision for loading and sizing could be arrang- 
ed, by collieries themselves as were done in many 
cases. If the Board could help market other 
coals by washing and other treatment then such 
a Board could serve its purpose well and prove 
its usofullness to the trade and the country. 


4, 


5. Instead of monetary help the preparations 
of coal for export at the docks by Governmont 
installation of coal washing plants (which will 
reduce the necessity of such a plant at every 
colliery would be adequate and as water is easily 
available and work is concentrated, the cost 
will be greatly reduced. 


6. Railways may be referred to— 


7. Sectional grading combined, with sectione) 
working in rotation with compulsory stowing and 
thereby not losing any coal at any peviod of 
working would produce the right type of coal 
to be used for the right work. The present me- 
thod is causing meaningless waste of useful 
coals. 


8. Grading is necessary to ascertain the purpose 
for which such coal is fit. Mining Engineers 
can never approve of the present reckless use 
rather waste of coal irrespective of their useful- 
ness for any particular purpose. Grading will 
thus prove useful. both for internal consump- 
tion of coal and other purposes. : 


TIl.—Port Facilities 
10. Washing plants and screening plants with 
picking belts should be added. 
11. 
12. 


__ 





IV.— Railway Facilities 


13. Mr. Attlee has said thet war weariness should 
not come. Work should go on as in war. Con- 
sequently with available arrangements and usual 
additions these will prove sufficient. 


14, 20 hours system of loading is still in force 
on meny sidings. 10 hours’ day light loading 
should be introduced except during summg, 
when afternoon loading should be encouraged 
save where mechanically done. 


15. All orders should be handled by the Coal 
Control Board and distributed according to. class 
of coal worked. Prorata on basis supply of 
daily available wagons if strictly introduced would 
solve many Coal probloms connected with 
allotment. 


16. Collieries’ own gain; no general concessions 
necessary. 


17.. None but the demurrage and wharfago 
charges be made only nominal. 


18. The investigation is conducted by an in- 
competent authority but should be worked ov 
the recommendation of a representative Board. 


19, Arrangements for making up underloadings 
from overloaded coal at the woigh-bridge will 
avoid unnecessary loss of time, every staff over 
bills of penalty and also the tonnago loss in tra-- 
ffic. The wagons are thus fully utilised. 


20. Covered wagons if provided with a slidimg 
roof to the width of the loading shoot will solve 
the problem and will suit all purposes and save 
capital to be blocked for open wagons to be 
specially provided for coal loading. 


21. A common average freight rate should: 
be fixed for collieries in Bengal and Bihar coal 
fields. As coal will be utilised for specific pur- 
pose no colliery will be at a disadvantage and no 
consumer will suffer as well. 


22. This will be unnecessarily taxing the con- 
sumer, Bricks, lime and other consumptions. 
ara made when colliery raises the most. So 
the Railway does not suffer, neither the colliery’ 
nor the consumer. Railway should build stocks 
during dull season. : 


V.—Raising Costs. 
23. Rs. 2. Rs. 1/15. Rs. 11/8. 


24, 25%, all-told the same but the higher out- 
put reduces the general costs. No, for incomplete 
installations, for absenteeism etc., undoubtedly. 


25. Yes, owners have partly tried but were 
of investment due to low price of coal. 
present want of materials has stood in the way. 


shy 
At 
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VI.—Railway coal Requirements 


26. There is no declared policy known yet. 


27. Railways consume about 30% to 40% of 
output. 


Reckless use of coal has so far been followed. 
The best metallurgical Giridih coal is burnt for 
steam. raising purposes and so also many Jharia 
and Ranigunj coals. An analysis of accepted 
tender of coal will convince: the reader and will 
supply actual figure of quality in respect of 
quantity. 


28. Up to 20% ash. Yes it is said by B.A. 
Railway. Railways may be referred. If the 
questionnaire contained these details better 
comments on them might be possible. 


29. No complaints have since beon heard of. 
Every possibility if so desired to be effected. 


30. Although burning a little more coal Rail 
ways will be saving a great deal in Nationa’ 
wealth by such adaptation. 


VII.—Stowing 


31. Very limited, because there isno declared 
policy in giving effect to the scheme. Voluntary 
stowing depends on price of coal, necessary — in- 
stallation, availability of packing materials elec- 
trical power for pumping etc. “If these are 
removed the result would amount to compulsory 
stowing which should be enforced. 


The conservation and safety are so closely re- 
lated as to be almost synonymous. So. far as 
introduction of stowing in any mine is concerned. 
The Board did not and could not meet this end 
and so many difficulties arise. Goaves in gassy 
mines cause accidents in the particular case and 
stowing is necessary for safety. Another mine 
causing goaf will bring in fire and innundation and 
damage the area. Compulsory stowing should 
be enforced but is refused on the ground 
that if that coal is not removed no danger is ap- 
prehended and loss of this coal is a question 
of conservation and not of stowing. Common 
senses says that if goafing is not allowed in the 
gassy mines no danger is also apprehended. 
Goafing is done from the primary view of conser- 
vation. So compulsory stewing be immediately. 
enforced in all mines. If packing materials 
is apprehended to fall short of after 30 years science 
may investigate in that direction from now and find 
replaceable means, why lose coal reduce day by day 
surface cultivating lands, demolish many buldings, 
spoil building materials, life, other properties in- 
fecting places with malaria by water filled subse- 
dences etc., when the situation can be saved by 
increasing the excise tax a little for all classes of 
coal including soft coke and hard coke. 


32. May be available from the stowing Board. 


VITI.— Miscellaneous 


33. Acquisition of surface will help the colliery 
and, cultivators as undue advantages are taken in 
many cases to the great suffering of the affected 
(Mine owners or cultivators). Rates for classes 
of lands be fixed and class of land be certified by a 
representative authorities with land Acquisition 
Officer. 


34. Small coals of quality suitable for boiler 
etc., may be briquetted for easy use. Such 
briqueting machines being fixed near weigh bridges 
where such coals may be dumped & briquetts 
manufactured. Individual arrangements impos- 
sible for insufficient and irregular availability 
of smalls. 


35. Practically nothing. Less handling. 
More efficiency less freight charges, avoidance of 
unnecessary traffic, inferior coals made useful. 


36. The first work that the country can demand 
of Fuel Research Institute is a ccmprehensive 
list of analysis of each seam and of every colliery 
and its recommendation for its suitability in use; 
the second its recommendation for particular 
kind of coal for particular and general 
factories and mills, coke ovens etc., thirdly bye- 
products available from each such coal. 


37. A little, but on the recommendation of the 
F.R.I. Govt. should enforce coking manufactured 
under circumstances by which gases may be piped 
to a local centre for production of Benzine etc. 
The reckless waste of gas by soft coke making at 
present may thus be immediately checked. If 
water can be piped 70/80 Miles to the coalfields 
why not gases to a local central bye-product 
plant. 


38. Unless most people—including workere are 
trained in rescue the arrangements are incomplete. 
Lantern lectures followed by exercises at the 
collieries be introduced to create pit sense and a 
sense of security. 


39. Primary education scheme should be pushed 
by Government even. in collieries where labour 
may be taken advantage of. Vocational training 
in different colliery work by slides and locture 
would engage evenings idly spent otherwise. 
Games, Swimming enforced and gardening and 
poultry and keeping of cows among women and 
children should ‘be introduced and encouraged 
by stipendiary payments for growth of a healthy 
labour force. Govt. should not count on 
excise revenue but help management to reduce 
Liquor habit to a minimum. Women should be 
allowed to work by improving working 
conditions underground to increase family income 
and continue a settled life in mining instead 
of looking for a suitable migration to a factory 
or field work where both men and women can 
earn and work together. Immorality among 
labourers will thus be reduced. The relevant 
part of my explanation to questionnaire I may 
be referred to for further details. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


I.—Constitutional 
1&2.—The mines and minerals are an all- 
India question. The Central Control with a 
representative advisory body is desired. The 
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supply and distribution concern an all India 
affair as well. One system should pervade through: 
out the Country. Provincial Government may 
operate these directions from the central and 
forward views on improvement when and where 
necessary. 


Ii.—LEconomics of the Coal Industry 


3&4. Structural organisation on the Industry— 
Managing Agency system should be abolished 
and profits so secured may be utilised for the im- 
provement of the Collieries. Coal Industry should 
be independently worked otherwisejcoal industry 
has to work under different circumstances and 
conditions. When such main industries thrive 
their coal mines improved and sectional workers 
are interested. They defy competitive prices, 
rates, wages and move independent of the trade. 
They also affect distribution and supply and have 
been responsible to a great extent for the slump 
and dislocation of the trade and crippling down 
the industry. 


5. No. 


6. They have spoiled the Industry dictated 
unremunerative prices only because they owned 
mines and had beg Govt. capital behind them 
which individual ownership lacked and would 
haye killed the Industry but for the war when 
Govt. was brought to senses to realise the neg- 
lect and’ tortres the trade suffered whereas 
the Industry suffer for a siding the Railway 
cqllierios had them ata moment’s notice and 
every other facility at their disposal. 


7. Ownership & Management.—Never, Govt- 
have been responsible for the dissipation of coal 
resources. Private owner lacked support or had 
to work under legislation suitable to vested 
interests. 


8 & 9. This is an unnecessary interference 
unless with a view to nationalise the Industry 


10. Private ownership with Govt. assistance in 
consultation with a representative body over 
production, distribution, marketing, price fixing 
etc., on lines previously suggested. 


11. Finance.—Yos, Govt. may help by hire- 
purchase system to modernise their equipment 
and by bank facilities to give effect to this and 
avoid loss of income by payment of high interest 
etc., which could be utilised to ameliorate diffis 
culties ‘In mining. 

12. Not aware, 

13. Production.—The low output per head in 
India has bearing on many factors :— 

(a) Tropical climate. 


(6) Malaria and other diseases, reducing efficien- 
cy. 
(c) Under payment causing under nourishment, 


(d) Indirect assistance to addiction to Liquor 
and consequent absenteeism. 


(e) Low wages requiring arrangement for agri- 
cultural and other additional occupation. 


(f) Insufficient payment for sickness period. 


(g) Underground arrangement and conditions 
difficult and different. 


(h) Untimely supply of tubs etc. etc. 


(t) Withdrawal of women reducing family in- 
come. 25% genorally. 


14. By meeting the above and other suggestion 
made in my report under general head in Q.I. 


15. (a) No, (6) to an extent. 


16. It is difficult to state how far the estimate 
represents facts unless a complete list of actual 
requirements of coal of the country after careful 
scrutiny of each case by a representative body is 
prepared as already suggested in my answer to 
relevant questions and in particular under the 
head “general” in Q.I. As it is, the estimate ap- 
pears to be imaginary and on discussion of the 
circumstances the latter idea lends more to the 
truth. If the coal, resources in India are limited, 
if the output does not balance the requirements, 
if measures to economise coal consumption by 
installation of costly machinery are being exa- 
mined, if high grade coke and coals are to be 
conserved for which expert Committees have 
been set up to consider the initial and recurring 
expenses for the purpose—one fails to under- 
stand why licenses are till being issued for exports 
not only of steam coal but also of high grade coke 
to countries outside. Secondly an acute short- 
age of wagons is still being felt and the daily in- 
dents of the collieries cannot be met even on the 
present output of the coal fields. We are also 
aware that with all legislation and restriction Govt. 
measures have so far failed to supply soft coke 
necessary for the preparation of the daily food in 
the country—leaving outside other questions 
Millions of our countrymen have still to deny 
themselves readily cooked food but have to be 
content often with one meal for scarcity of coal. 
Has not the country right to enquire at whose 
instance and direction such irresponsible and ut- 
terly thoughtless action are being perpetuated and 
what argument can be advanced for the wanton 
carelessness amounting to no less than a crime? 
Whoever he may be whatever he may try to pro- 
fess these can not be accepted as actions possible 
of expert nor can be called a friend of India. 


Do not all these therefore point to the conclusion 
that a gloomy picture is being held before the pub- 
lic to quieten thom andthereby avoid question 
and objections which no responsible citizen will 
venture to raise in the face of this state of affairs 
(and imaginary shortage of coal)? Or alterna- 
tively it may be supposed there must be a purpose 
behind the scene and some organised interests are 
pulling the string to gain their objective. 


At the sametime I do not suggest that India 
should totally close her doors to foreign 
trade. It is not desirable—nay imperative on 
the Govt. first to ascertain the position and then 
act as the situation permits, Groat opportunities 
were lost when the Deputy Coal Commissioner’s 
(Distribution) office, was in full form and facts 
and figures for the above purpose could be readily 
collected and made available. But as it is never 
too late to mend, Govt. should not allow 
a single ounce of coal to go outside India 
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and legislate to penalise any unnecessary use 

or waste of coal in consumption for purposes 

not intimately connected with the ugrent neces- 

sities of the country—especially in respect of 

high grade coal and cokes, so long as Government 

is not ready with its report and its programme 
to go ahead. 


Or should the Govt. follow its usual practice 
to remain callous and silent until the injury is 
complete and when committees will be set up to 
report as past actions and to regret afterwards 
for what has been done. When graver questions as 
of food and cloth received similar attention and 
were equally shelved there is very little to expect 
otherwise in respect of coal—less important 
item. A careful examination is sure to reveal 
that much more gungling is being done quietly 
in the name of trade than can be thought of. 


If on a careful examination any deficit in pro- 
duction is apprehended the following remedies are 
suggested to make up the discrepancy. 


By (a) opening up seams at low depths. 


(6) restricting reckless use of best coal for any 
and every purpose. 


(c) Utilising the coal gas from soft coke ovens 
for colliery consumption. 


(d) supplying right-type of coal for right work. 


(e) by enforcing stowing to get easily obtain- 
able coal from locked areas in barriers and under 
Railway sidings. 


(f) by completing the power supply line in 
_Ranigunj field under contemplation. 


(g) by easier supply of tubs and other facilities 
for work underground. 


Distribution and Marketing. 


17. (a) Central Marketing agency under Gov- 
ernment with a representative committee of the 
trade. 


(6) Price fixation and marketing are different 
questions and should not.be combined. 

(c) Price on calculation of cost of collieries with 
special subsides for difficult condition from 
working and conservation points of view. Never 
on sales—quotas. By Govt. in consultation with 
trade. 


(d) (1) Alist of coal requirements of all con- 
sumers for various classes of work and a list of 
output of coal of different grades and purposes 
and allocated as necessary. 


(2) Owners, merchants and consumers should 
join the committee. 


18. Yes. Quite possible on the figures and facts 
with the grading Board and Deputy Coal Com- 
. missioner (distribution) to start with to be rec- 
tified by complete analysis and on rotation of 
working by compulsory stowing. 


19. Complete regulation is the only solution. 


20. Deputy Corl Commissioner (Distribution) 
should distribute orders on the grades and analysis 
at hand. 


21. Sizes depend on the grates, The present 
sizes may be followed but reduced with improve- 
ment ih grates to use run of mine coal. As far as 
possible for internal consumption. 


22. Transport.—As far as possible but not in 
disregard of quality causing waste coal on the 
other hand only for the purpose of a little saving 
in transport. 


23. This is a very naughty question and should 
be limited to development of minerals only and 
to no other Industry Cotton grows in Bombay 
and if Bombay mills require coal at common 
freight Bengal mills who will have to transport 
cotton will suffer. 


24. I approve of the present system plus the 
improvements suggested. Quality of coal should 
have no bearing on railway freight as every coal 
has & national value angi use. 


25. Should be reduced as far as possible to give 
impetus to Industry which in turn will return the 
Railways the above benefit by improved traffic. 


26. No discrimination should bs allowed. This 
has already crippled Indian enterprise. 


27. This handicap regular flow of coal and supply 
of wagon and tell ultimately on the output. 


28. Railway people can answer the question 
better. The experience gained during war may 
be gone into and experiment carried for a little 
while before permanent agreement and arrange- 
ments are made. 


Price & Profits 


_ 29. Free competition in India with official 
manipulation from behind the screen -had brought 
the Industry to the stating of a gasping patient 
just prior towar and had led to uneconomical 
working resulting in loss of life, property, coal 
etc., a8 answer to this question has been stated 
above no repetition is made. 


30. Never, they have been directly responsible 
for bringing the industry to this state of collapse. 


31, Already stated, the working cost plus 
profit plus all cesses should form the basis of 
price-fixation with special concession for special 
circumstances. 


32. Present proportion not objectionable. But 
the minimum price should be very carefully fixed. 


33. Already discussed, The several managing 
agency annual reports may be referred to for 
different elements of profit. 


34. The question has already beon discussed 
by the Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distribu- 
tion). 


Taxation. 


35. No relief necessary if price fixation Board 
take all these into consideration, 
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National and Inter-national Commercial Policies, 


The international Commercial Policy .will re- 
duce uneconomic competition apart from business. 


36 & 37.—Adverse-—-The withdrawal of women 
from underground has almost killed the mother 
race and axed—the growth of mining labour. 


I1.—Conservation of High Grade Metallurgical 
Coal. 


38. Please refer to report by Geological Survey 
of India to be made uptodate by different scien- 
tific and mining bodies and institutions working 
together. 


39. Much waste is effected as high grade 
Metallurgical coal has very limited use. 

49. ———— 

41. 

42, ————~— 

43. 

44, No, study of coal consumption of these— 


and other works necessary to supply the right 
type and amount of coal for different purposes. 


ene 


45. Indian Mineral and development. would 
require high grade Metallurgical coal. Waste 
of such coal for steam raising purpose should 
not be tolerated. 


46. Yes. 

47, Already discussed. 

48, Adjusted by reduction of output and by not 
closing down altogether labour utilised to ro- 


plenish steam odal by working other seams. 
Price of coke accordingly fixed. 


49. State ownership not desirable. Govern- 


ment should only look to waste. 
IV.—Conservation of High Grade Steam coal. 


50. Please refer to reports by Geological Survey 
of India be made uptodate by combined 
work by different scientific and mining institutes 
and bodies. 

51. For purposes where other types of coal 
will fail. 

52. Restriction to avoid waste as at present by 
using it for specific purposes. 


53. Referred to replies in (49). 
V.—Conservation generally. 


54. 50% stowing has improved 
where adopted. 


percentage 


55. Compulsory. stowing for extraction is neces- 
sary. Other side issues will help the cause. 


56. Working of seams or section of seams 
will depend on India’s coal requirements from 
any seam or section. Rotation of working of 
seams or part or section thereof has the same 
bearing. Without compulsory stowing rotation of 


working will have very little effect in ultimate 
conservation of coal. Fire and inundation will 
act.as now on the loss of coal in the bottom seam 
during extraction. 


57. Please refer to my reply 31 in Question 
naire 1. 


58. Govt. should supply sand for compulsory 
stowing. Sand rights need not be taken by 
Government. But purchased by a nominal 
Commission which will be subject to excise duty. 


59. Yes, by the way Mines Board of Health 
cess is assessed, 


60. Compulsory stowing is the only solution, 
T have left much coal for support of the siding 
which could be easily extracted by stowing. 


61. Very little. Yes to meet the shortage of 
coal output apprehended. 


62. Indian Mine Manager Association had long 
suggested big power station at Kajora to supply 
power all the way downwards to Calctitta. 


63 & 64. Already discussed. 


VI.-Mining leases and Fragmentation. 


65. To a good extent. This has given rise to 
impetus to develop and prove coal in unexploded 
areas. 


66. This effect has been on cost. Tho right is 
now generally granted on payment of a nominal 
sum of money but I am not aware of any reason- 
able denial. 


67. ———-—— 


68. Interference unnecessary. 


69. This lack of capital and banking facilities 
has led to fragmentation of holdings. This 
holding becomes uneconomic when coal is to be 
drawn from depths—otherwise not. 


-70. In National intorest loss of coal as a result 
of working is undesirable. There is no loss. of 
coal for small holding and hence does not affect 
national interest. 


71. Useless. Compulsory stowing first neces- 
sary to prevent loss of national wealth by working 
only best seams or best section and letting the 
rest seams to be lost for ever. Full energy and 
attention should be directed to this first. When 
this is done, uneconomic holdings may be ques- 
tioned—but appears ludicrous at the moment. 


A colliery is formed-.of several panels divide 
by barriers of coal. A big colliery has many 
panels and a small colliery has a limited number. 
How such fragmentation has led to unnecessary 
loss of coal is beyond human _ consideration 
Barriers of coal between two small collieries 
equal coal locked in barriers of two panels. There 
is no case for state ownership of special officer 
of legislation. [Tf voluntarily amalgamated for 
the purpose of cost that will holp managing agents 
share holders. and owners. There is no notional 
loss or gain or interest thereby. 
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VIL.—Opening of New coalfields 


72. Eastern ond of Ranigunj coalfields and 
south eastern end of the same fields G.S. to take 
up extensive borings C.P. and Bihar and 
Chotanagpur. 


VIIl.—Administrative measures 


73. Unnecessary harassment to the colliery 
only one body to collect on a certain basis to 
meet various objects. This would solve many 
difficult and unnecessary trouble and loss of time 
and cost.of collection and similarly one body to 
spend the same. 


74. Already stated. They are so to say synony- 
mous snd work for the same object. One single 
body with full representatio:: would centralise and 
better handle matters. 


75. Undoubtedly. Each of , them presents 
yean-~and a big suggestion report with the sorry 
tale of insufficient funds for inaction. Concentra- 
tion will do away with the present shows and may 
bring in life, worked and substance in such service 


Writ'tEN EVIDENCE oF Pror, L. A, NatxEsAN, 
Proressor OF Economics, ScorTish CHURCH 
COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
I.— General 


I consider that the conditions which impressed 
the Coal fields Committee, 1920, and the Coal 
Mining Committee, 1937, to recommend control 
by the State over mothods of extraction ete., 
have not ceased to operate. Legislation so far 
has sought to deal with the problem of safety 
only, leaving out that of national conservation 
is the comprehensive sense—not merely in the 
sense of protection through avoidance of fires, 
spread, of fires, inundation by water etc. 


The need for a Statutory Authority would exist, 
even if the Mines Department and the Stowing 
Board carry out all desirable measures in the 
interest of safety and conservation. Questions of 
policy need to be handled by an agency different 
from an executive department intended to carry 
out the regulations. 


ll.—Grading and Exports 


9. The case for stimulating export trade has 
steadily grown weaker during the last 20 years 
and the findings of the Coal Mining Committee 
1937, have definitely knocked the bottom of this 
policy in view of the very limited coal reserves 
in the country and of the urgency: of conserving 
them for the future requirements of India’s 
industries. 


3. General opinion on this point appears to be 
that grading has helped to restore a sense of 
confidence and of fair dealing in the minds of 
foreign consumers. Grading must also have assist- 
ed towards setting up better trade practice. 


8. Grading of coal is necessary to make the best 
possible utilization of the limited reserves of good 
quality coal. The good quality coal has been 


considered a raw material of such strategic 
importance that in the larger interests of the 
country it should be limited to the needs of metal. 
lurgical industries only. This cai be ensured 
only by propor grading and placing an amivergo 
on ils use for industries to which it is not essential 
and for which inferior coal may bo used. If those 
results are to be ensured there is no alternative 
to compulsory grading. 


22, Doubts as to the possibility and desirabi- 
lity of introducing seasonal rates for coal has been 
settled during wartime by the Railways them- 
selves. With a view to securing maximum 
utilization of rail capacity during wartime, » sea- 
sonal discrimination was not only considered de- 
sirable, but necessary. Objections to such rate 
descrimination came from the railways themselves 
at the time when it was definitely proposed to the 
Indian Coalfields Committee 1925. Such a dis- 
tinction appeared to have been in force on the 
G.LP. Railway. There is, therfore, no reason 
why this should not be retained as a permanont 
feature for coal traffic. 


The real justification for this distinction is in the 
operating advantages of keeping the stock more: 
evenly and intensively utilized in slack times. 
The spread throughout the year will help to 
reduce the peaks and bottlenecks in busy time. 
This is bound to have a beneficial effect: on the 
eo2lmines themselves which cannot escape the 
oscillations of traffic concentration in Particular 
months. 


40. The development of a settled and contonte: 
labour force offers a challenge to the industry. 
Policy of the State while the industry is in private 
hands, can only touch a bare fringe of the problem. 
The attractiveness of the profession of a miner as 
compared with that. of an agriculturist is not 
much to reckon with unless the wages are sulfi- 
ciently attractive and offers the prospect . of 
stable employment. The views of the Royal 
Commission on Labour on the conditions of work- 
ers during 1929 in coal mines wore far fram 
reassuring, and their pointed reference tc the 
undesirable conditions in a State owned mine 
is significant. The present economies of working 
may not permit of an abrupt increase of wages, 
better amenities etc. Tho status of a settled 
life in a mining community must be rendered 
sufficiently attractive. But this can come only 
from increased productivity. of the miner. Tho 
remedy is mechanization of the industry as 
speedily as possible. 


QUESTIONNAIRE IL 


1.—Constitutional 


1. The provincial administration of the mines 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, has 
hardly had a fair chance of being tested as a re- 
sult of the resignation of the Ministries during 
war time-—and it is therefore not correct to dis- 
turb the present constitutional position. The case of | 
coal and certain other minerals of strategic value 
fall into a special category of national conservation 
and consequently justify exceptional treatment. 
Tf nationalization of coal mines as has been general- 
ly accepted is to be the policy in the immediate 
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future, the question of separate legislation 
affecting the division of responsibility between 
the Centre and the Provinces need hardly arise. 
It is when this issue is burked, that trouble is 
likely to arise. If the nationalization is not going 
to be taken up, it will be necessary to legislate 
in detail for Central regulation—not control — 
of coal mining, development, production and dis- 
tribution. The size of the country, the diversity 
of interests involved, the limitations of the 
Central administrative machinery for detailed 
control, and the severe reaction against the con- 
tinuance of wartime Central Control will make 
for great unpopularity and administrative failure. 
The Central Government in the role of a national 
arbitrator will be far more helpful than ono in 
the guise of an interested party. Such an attitude 
implies a Central Government taking powors in 
respect of certain matters and leaving the rest for 
provincial control and these would relate to : 


Safety, 
Conservation moasures, 
Grading, 


Labour—hours, minimum age, women & 
child labour, inter-provincial relationed. 


2. I do not visualise the need for a Department 
under a member of the Executive Council to 
deal with Coal and other minerals and mings. 
The Statutory Authority referred to in Question- 
naire [ should be in a position to deal with sach 
matters and make all recommendations or orders 
to be carried out by the Central and Provincial 
Governments. This is likely to avoid treading 
on the delicate ground of Central (Federal) and 
Provincial (and State) jurisdiction. The ex- 
perience of the United States with the interstate 
Commerce Commission is a lesson in the adminis- 
trative regulations of such questions. 


If. Economics of the Coal Industry. 


3. Structural organizatin of the industry.— 
The organization of the coa] industry certainly 
presents a spectacle of large and small, enterprises, 
control by Managing Agents having other indus- 
trial interests and by railways and other under- 
takings to supply their own requirements. The 
unsatisfactory features in the situation could be 
1emoved at one stroke by nationalization, and this 
alone provides an important argument for the 


policy. 
4. The Managing Agency system has already 


received a shock, but the decision to give it up 
depends onthe alternative available. 


5-—6. The close alliance between units of coal 
production and industrial interests deriving their 
supply therefrom, as with railways, iron and steel 
industry, cement companies ete., is explained 
by the desire to escape unfair advantage being 
taken of their needs by the collieries interests. 
In the early twenties, there was certainly evidence 
that the coal interests, if they acted in concert, 
could enforce their demands as to prices. It 
was because of this experience that railways as 
well as other industries, for their own security, 
acquired thair own coalfields. The threat of sup- 
plying the bulk of their requirements, if not entire- 


by from their own collieries, had the salutary effect 
of maintaining comparative prices and preventing 
combination of private coal interests against 
large consumers. The policy, I believe, was on the 
whole effective as regards railways, and I should 
imagine other large industries which had their 
own collieries as well. The depression in the 
thirties might have been accentuated by the loss 
of this bargaining position to the private produ- 
cers. Here again, the answer depends on. the alter- 
native. It could bo argued that from the- point 
of view of the country as a whole, the existing 
position was not unsatisfactory. Taking railways 
again as an example, the cheaper cost of coal as 
a result of the policy of relying partly on their 
own collieries for coal, kept down the cost ‘of 
operation and consequently the cost of transport. 
Higher prices of fucl which might have prevailed 
but for this policy would have benofited the coal 
interests alone. There is no certainty that the 
larger profits made by the coal producers in con- 
sequence would have been passed on to the 
workers in the form of higher wages. Nor can one 
imagine that these might have led to lower prices. 
Tt is essentially a question of better organization 
and efficient methods of production. 


Ownership and Management. 


7. The private ownership of mining rights and 
uncontrolled grant of leases were considered 
bythe Indian Coal Mining Committee as being 
responsible to a large extent for the dissipation 
of coal resources, and Government acquisition of 
these mineral rights is certainly justified. 


8, 9 and 10. IT. am rather diffident as to the 
efficiency of direct operation by the State. I feel 
that public confidence in the honesty and in- 
tegrity of Government Administration has been 
rather badly shaken during wartime. A large 
seale experiment of this character had better 
to be postponed to a later date. Meanwhile it 
would be desirable to rationalize the industry, 
with Government retaining its present — intorest 
which is considerable—in coal production. An 
intermediate state of organization through the 
development of a Coal Corporation—if necessary 
more than one on regional lines—absorbing 
various smaller and larger collieries, somewhat 
on the lines of the railway amalgamations under 
the Act of 1921 in Great Britain, may be helpful. 
In view of the element of private operation I do not 
envisage any system of close control over produc- 
tion, distribution and marketing, but the policy 
of Government in the interest of national conser- 
vation economic utilisation, needs of industrial 
and other consumers will have to be laid down. 
The State has already a large interest in the coal 
industry. This along with the control over 
railway rates and facilities may be considered 
adequate for exercising a proper check on the pro- 
duction, distribution and marketing. 


Finance, 


11-12. The existence of a certain numbor of 
infra-marginal undertakings has been admitted 
aud it is in respect of these that difficulties have 
arisen in the past to modernize the equipment 
and adopt the most efficient technique of produc. 
tion. Here also the suggestion made earlier for 
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the amalgamation of the existing collieries, large 
and small, into a few major regional corporations 
would be of help.: In connection with the for- 
mation of these Corporations the capital, equip- 
ment etc. may be assessed and valued for the 
determination of the capital of the Corporation. 
T should say that the task here is fairly less than the 
magnitude of the problem presented by the 
British Railway amalgamation. 


Production, 


14. Certain suggestions were made in connection 
with labour in answer to question 40 in Question- 
naire (I). 


Distribution and Marketing : 


17. The idea of a Central Marketing Agency is 
an attractive one but/under the present circum - 
stances it would be desirable to have it on a pri- 
vate basis without any direct Government cone 
trol, but in view of the substantial interest the 
State has in some of the larger coalfields Govern- 
ment will not be altogether unrepresented. 
But the feasibility of any such machinery func- 
tioning smoothly depends on the organization of 
the industry itself. The existence of a number 
of well-managed and inefficiently worked mines 
competing with one another will not be pulling 
effectively in the right direction. Tho forma- 
tion, of regional Coal Producing Corporations will 
assist matters considerably. The State in such 
a scheme will assume the role of an important 
member and can keep an eye on the main- 
tenance of the public interest, the interest of the 
consumers and of the country’s requircments 
generally. As regards the collieries their indivi- 
duality in the particular region will disappear 
ag they will form part of the properties 
managed by the Corporation. The managing 
agents or proprietors may ask for representation 
in the directorate of the corporation. The mer- 
chants and brokers and consuming interests may 
supply an advisory committee to advise the cor- 
poration, somewhat on the lines of such committees 
for other industries. 


18. Complete regulation of the use of different 
coals for different purposes may not be practicable, 
If the choice of fuel for different purposes is 
defined and there is price differentiation, the 
policy may be effective. One practical method 
is to have a differentiation in freight rates 
roughly corresponding to the type of coal. Such 
a policy can, of course, be formulated only when 
a fair analysis of all Indian coals is available. 


19. Restriction on certain large consumers only 
is not enough. Railways for example account for 
only a third of the total-coal production. Ob- 
viously the regulation of the remaining two-thirds 
is more important. 


20. This question of responsibility for correct 
dispatch will arise only when the organization 
of the coal industry has not reached the stage 
of responding to the execution of 
policy. Once again the answer would seem to be 
the formation of a large organization, on regional 
lines made up of all the collieries of the neighbour- 


national - 


ing areas and relying for its profits not in evading 
the requirements, but on the volume of output, 
large scale methods and economical working. 


21. I have no special knowledge to give an 
opinion on this question, but [have come across 
the following specifications adopted in the United 
States. 


Size of coal Round mesh In inches 
through over 
Broken 4-375 3°25 
Egg 3:25 2-4375 
Stove 2: 4375 1-625 
Nut 1: 625 0: 8125 
Pea 0- 8125 0: 5625 
Buckwheat No. 1 0.5625 0: 3125 
Buckwheat No. 2 0.3125 0- 1825 
Buckwheat No. 3 0.1825 0: 09375 


Transport. 


22. Taking the phrase“economic range” to imply 
the furthest economical limit of movement, it is 
true that there may be such a limit imposed by the 
cost of coal and the freight charges to the consu- 
mers outside such a limit. But the decisive 
factor here is not this cost as such, but the cost 
of alternative supplies to the distant 
consumers and their ability to bear the charge. 
Movement by rail to the Calcutta Port and thence 
by sea route may extend the range of coal move- 
monts to more distant areas. A modification of frei- 
ghtrates may have the same effect. But taking 
these factors into consideration one has to consider 
the all—in social cost-—the total cost to the coun- 
try in terms of labour, service of capital, freight 
movement etc., in making available the supplies. 
It may well be that in the largor interests of the 
country as a whole, it will be advantageous to 
eliminate duplication of movements and to adopt 
a zonal system. In the natural course of devo- 
lopment such a system must be in effect in the 
areas surrounding the coal producing centres. 
There may be competition and duplication of 
movements in neutral areas, which are accessible 
common to both coal-producing centres. Here 
some competition may be eliminated where tele- 
scope scales of rates is making the compotition 
possible. 


23. This quostion is not cloar, The term 
“freight”? may mean either the freight rate charged 
or the cargo lifted. I take it in the latter sense 
to refer to the pooling of coal consignments to 
different ‘centres. This should be the logical 
step anda consumor-organization is a necessary 
complement parallelling the consolidation on the 
production side. A move in this direction 
should, in my judgement, be welcomed. 


24. I have indicated my views on this subject 
ina monograph on coal rates now in the press 
and copy will be forwarded as soon as it is ready, 


25. (44) is the principal factor determining 
the coal rate subject to the limitation imposed 
by (#2). 
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26. The answer depends on the character of 104.—-WrirrENn Evrpence oF Mr. K.M. CHax- 


the traffic movements to and from the destina- 
tion point. Train-load movements will be eco- 
nomical to railways and may permit of lower rates 
only if return traffic of a fair, ifnot equivalent 
yolume is obtained. This is @ critical factor. 
To certain centres it may be praticable, but to 
many it may not. The experience of railway 
administrations must be scrutinized to ascertain 
where and when this systefn can be introduced. 


28. The succoss of pooling of wagons should 
surely indicate the dosirability in this case also, 


29. Regarding the fixation of prices a return 
to the pre-war position is not desirable. As 
suggested earlier a botter organization of the 
trade should precede the attempt to differen- 
tiate the prices for different grades of coal. 
It is not desirable that Government should 
attempt to fix a price. Its offerts during the war 
has not been attended with any significant dogree 
‘of success, 


30. I do not expect that the fixation of the price 
of cowl supplics to Indian Government Railways 
and fron and Steel Companics would provide 
“s sufficient impetus for achieving stablo con- 

ditions in the industry”’. 


31. Government intervention should be avoided 
as fay as possible in my opinion. The constitu- 
tion of the Coal Production corporations as sug- 
gested earlier along with the statutory authority 
more or jess on the lines of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be adequate. 


IJ. Conservation of High grade Metallurgical 
Coal. 


45. I believe that thore is no question of the case 
for restricting the use of metallurgical coal 
for tho metallurgical industry. [ accept the views 
of tho Indian Coal Mining Committee 1936. 


47, The only effective method of imposing 
the rostriction should be through a price differ- 
entiation which would render the cost of metalur- 
gical coal slightly higher than other grades. 


48. The problem of the collieries which would 
be adversely affected would not arise if a rationali- 
zation of the industry precedes all these measures. 


4%. The answer affects only to the extent of 
nationalization. . If it is decided to nationalize 
all the coal mines the question of the motallurgical 
coal will be included. I do net think that there can 
be any objection to start with the acquisition of 
metallurgical coal resources in making a beginning 
towards the extension of nationalization. 

LV. Conservation of High grades Steam coal. 

53. It is necessary to fellow the same policy 
with regard to the conservation of high grades 
steam coal as that for the metallurgical. In view 
af the limited reserves it is no less important to 
use the available resources withthe minimum 
wasteand maximum efficiency. 


RAVARTY, DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
“Dacca UNIVERSITY. 


QUESTIONNAIRE LI. 


No. 8.—Yes, the grading of coal is desirable 
for the internal market as well. It should re- 
main discretionary for some time with the ulti- 
mate aim of making it compulsory at the earliest 
opportunity. 


No. 36,—An extensive research should be 
taken up to discover the most economical method 
of producing synthetic products particularly oil 
utilising low grade coals. This should represent 
a@ major research division under an Assistant 
Director. As I had no opportunity of going 
through the plans of research that have been 
drawn up I am not aware whether the above is 
already in the plan. 


I take this opportunity of saying something 
regarding organisation. The structure of or- 
ganisation of the Research Department and Es- 
tablishments as it exists to-day in Great Britain 
is the result of years of experience. I think 
therefore that any similar organisation for India 
should have the ossential features of the British 
organisation. Any departure from this should 
be subjected to a very careful and impartial 
serutiny. - 


The following few paragraphs under quotation 
are intended to give an idea of structure of the 
British Organisation. 


“The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research is responsible to a Committee of the 
Privy Council under the Lord President of the 
Youncil. It includes the National Pyhsical La- 
boratory, the Geological Survey and Museum, 
the Chemical Research Laboratory, and the 
research establishments dealing with problems of 
building, food, forest products, fuel, roads and 
water pollution. There is an Advisory Coun- 
cil for the department as « whole and Advisory 
Boards and Committee for the different research 
organisation within the department........... i 


“A research department such as those con - 
trolled by large industrial concerns, by industrial 
research associations, and by Government de- 
partments should have, in the first place the 
advice of a Council or Board or other equivalent 
body, which should include, in proper balance, 
scientists of proved research ability and sound 
judgement and men of technical, administrative, 
and industrial experience, preferably from among 
those who can stimulate the development and 
use of the results of the field of research under 
view, and can assist in making intelligent fore- 
casts of the probable changes in world markets 
and requirements. This need of general advice 
and balanced judgement is met 
in the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research by a main Advisory Council and by 
Advisory Boards, and Committees. 
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“ The Fuel Research Board, for example, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Harold Hartley, includes 
members of eminence in scientific research, tech- 
nology, and indystry, and representatives or asses- 
sors of Government departments concerned with 
fuels and with their use for various purposes. 
There are also expert committees to advise in 
more details of specific investigations in the pro- 
gramme of work. The members of the Boards 
and Ccemmittees are appointed in their personal 
capacity, not as representatives of any specific 
interests—and they freely give their services. 
In addition, so far as Fuel Research is concerned, 
. there is 3 panel of scientific advisers on whom 
the Director of Research can call for speciadist 
advice; these advisers receive en honorarium. 
The closost possible co-operation is maintained 
between the various research establishments of 
the department.” 


QUESTIONNAIRE JI 


No. 18,—The ultimate object is to conserve 
coal and also to meet the situation arising out of 
inadequacy of supply. For this we should 
not only see that the right type of coal un- 
der Indian conditions is being used but also that 
coal is being most economically consumed. 


For the first a physical and chemical survey 
of coal is necessary for complete control. But 
some amount of control can be exercised even 
now with the informations regarding coal already 
available. For the second, measures similar 
to those taken by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
in the U..K. should be tried. 


The value of the physical and Chemical Survey 
of coals will depend on reproducibility of the 
data that will be obtained, their ropresentativs 
character and interpretability to meet the need 
of producers and consumers which are varied by 
nature,with as much of accuracy and thorough- 
ness as possible, To ensure this a careful plan- 
ning will have to be done. As @ primary step a 
programme showing the investigations that will 
be carried out to meet the above requirements 
as adequately as is found to be possible on seru- 
tiny, will have to be decided upon. As regards 
the methods to be followed a judicious selection 
will have to be made. The specifications of the 
methods followed in different countries are very 
often different and the properties studied. a:e 
also not the same everywhere. These differences 
are probably due to different nature of the coal 
studied, local conditions, Government Regula- 
tions and so on. It may not therefore be a 


wise step toimport into the methods followed in. 


any particular country unless there are sufficient 
scientific and other acceptable reasons to justify 
the step. So in the matter of selecting the pro- 
perties to be studied, methods to be followed 
and apparatus to be used we should do well to 
keep an open mind and try to be profited by the 
experience of scientists of other countrics as well. 


The method to be followed for collecting and 
spreparing samples will be required to be consi- 
dered elso in the above light. 


The task of making a list of the properties 
to be studied can be undertaken by a Committee 
consisting of Organic, Inorganic and Pyhsical 
Chemists, Physicists, Geologists, Zoologists, Bota- 
nists, Paleo-Botanists, Statisticians, ‘of Mining 
and Mechanical Engineers and of Oil and Fuel 
Technologists. This should be followed by pre- 
paration of specifications of the methods and 
apparatus by different Sub-Coimmittecs of spe- 
cialists. 


No. 21.—In this matter there is no uniformity 
of practice in Great Britain. This must be pre- 
vented in India. A committce consisting of Fuel 
Technologists of Mining and Mec.enical Engineers 
and of Fuel Engineers and Economists having 
Indian experience should consider the various as- 
pects of the problem and make recommen- 
dations. Here also we should keep an open 
mind and try to be profited by the experiences 
of the technologists of foreign countries. 


No. 44.—I have not got in my possession 
actuel data to say whether coa: is being utilised 
in the most economical manner in Iron and Steel 
Works. It is ‘believed however that there is 
ample room for improvements in certain cases. 
All the iron and Steel works should be asked to 
prepare weight and Heat Balances under tho 
supervision of a Fuel Technolozist in each case, 
deputed by the Government. Equipped with the 
data thus obtained a Mission should proceed to 
the U. K. and U.S.A. to stuly the extent of 
efficiency reached and likely to be reached in 
the near future in these and other industrial 
countries and make necessary recommendations. 


No. 45.—The use of metallurgical coal should 
be restricted to iron and steel manufacture and 
other essential industries which cannot do with 
aveilable substitutes including metallurgical coke 
breeze and briquettes made of this stuff. Spe- 
cial preference should be given tothe former 
for upon this depend practically all other indus- 
tries. 


No. 51.~-In this connection I think that the 
first thing to be seen is whether coal is being 
economically used, later on should be seen 
whether the right type of coal is being used. 
To judge in the latter case so far as steam coals 
are ‘concerned we should be guided by the grading 
introduced by Coal Grading Board pending the 
physical and chemical survey of coals. To know 
whether coal is being occnomically used factories 
etd, consuming 300 or more tons of coal per month 
should be asked to prepare heat and weight 
balences :egularly, Thoso should be examined by 
2 Government Departme it consisting of Fuel 
Technologists which will give nocessary directions 
for improvement. 


No. 61,—I agree that efficiency increases if coal 
is burnt in the pulverised form: and also as sus- 
pension in oil in special types of burners. But 
considering the Indian conditions particularly the 
comparatively cheaper labour against the cost 
of pulverising, the capital expenditure involved 
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and so on, this is not likely to be economic at the 
the same time and cannot probably to be recom- 
mended without reservation for industries, 


If it is decided to place only sized coal in the 
market some powdered fuel installations to burn 
the fines may become a necessity. As far as I 
know colloidal fuel has been used in the navy. 


No. 62.—I agree with this suggestion in general 
terms. It goes without saying that project like 
this should be studied in detail by experts before 
a decision is made. 


No. 63.—The present methods of producing 
soft coke are irrational and wasteful particularly 
in view of the fact that no bye-product is re- 
covered. The technical, economic and other as- 
pects of low and medium temperature carbonisat- 
ion with bye-product recovery should be studied 
by a committee of experts. Investigations should 
be taken up for studying carbonisation of coal in, 
an atmosphere of hydrogen under high pressure. 


No. 64.—A start should be given in this direc- 
tion at least by the Government. In view of the 
insufficiency of petroleum and absence of na- 
tural gases within the country we should study 
what oil-less countries have done in an attempt 
to solve the problem and then prepare a plan 
suitable for Indian conditions. 


105.—WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE ADDITIONAL 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, DHANBAD. 





(These views are personal and do not commit 
the Local Goverment), 


ee 


QUESTIONNAIRE JI. 


No. 1.—-Coal may be a necessary. fundamental 
for the working of industry but the methods of 
obtaining it have brought ugliness and squalor 
to the coalfield. I refer not so much to housing 
conditions as surface collapses, causing diversion 
of roads and movement of habitations and 
rendering large areas of surface dangerous or 
unfit for habitation and even cultivation ; ‘Goaf’ 
areas form large and ugly tracts of land abandoned 
to all use. Is it necessary that use of all such 
areas be forbidden ? Can some at least not be 
filled up eg., by dumping municipal refuse (if 
necessary after treating it scientifically so as to 
obviate the risk of self-combustion and possible 
igniting coal, if any, beneath the surface)? Such 
reclaimed areas could be put to use as cultivable 
land or parks and playing fields. Are commu- 
nications always to be at the mercy depillaring 
operations ? Much of the ugliness is also due 
to large members of small mines which scratch 
the surface for quick profits and leave a legacy 
of -cozl dust and abandoned quarries, inclines 
and pits little larger than pot-holes. Could not 
leases or workings be controlled by prescribing 
a minimum size for either the property, or the 
working or equipment of the colliery ? 


Question 33.—This does not arise here , 8.50 
of the CNT Act providing a summary method of 
acquisition, but the colliery has to be the landlord 


of the surface or else the landlord must co-operate 
with him. Cases under this section in the last 
few years are: given below :— 


Year No, of No. of 
eases filed, cases in 
which 
acguisttion 
sanctioned 
1939 . . ‘ ‘ 44 37. 
1940 . : 7 : 6 5 
1941 . ‘ . . 35 17 
1942 . < : F 29 26 
1943 . " ; ; 27 26 
1944 . : . : 46 45 
1945 . 31 16 


Question 39.—According to the census of 1941 
the population of Dhanbad sub-division is 5,82,878. 
The average daily labour forcee mployed in the 
coal mines in this subdivision was 1,17,833 in 
1945. There were 370 schools for general edu- 
cation on 3lst March 1945, as follows :— 











For boys For girls Total 
High Schools : 8 ie 8 
M.E. Schools. . 14 3 VT 
U.P. Schools. . 61 1 52 
L, P. Schools 272 21 293 
345 26 370 














Approximately 20,521 students are receiving 
their educations in these schools. In addition 
there are 50 recognized and nine spevial schools. 


(1) Indian School of Mines (2) Sijua and Bhaga 
Mining classes (3) Gas Testing Class (4) Gobindpur 
E.T. School (5) One part time Industrial School 
(6 & 7) Two Sanskrit Tols (8 & 9) Two schools of 
Physical education. 


2. The number of various schools within the 
Dhanbad Municipal area is as follows :— 











For boys For girle Total 
High Schous . 2 aa 2 
MLE. Schools. . 1 I 2 
Primary Schools , lv 2 12 
13 3 16 











3. (a) The corresponding number for rural areas 
is as follows :— , 











High Schools . 6 3 6 

M.E.Schools é 13 2 15 

Primary School . 313 20 333 
332 22 354 











——— 


(b) These include a number of schools in the 
coalfield proper viz :— 





For boys For girls Total 

High Schools , 5 ee 5 
M.E. Schools. ‘ 6 2 8 
1. U. Primary Schools 9 aoa 9 
2, L. Primary Schools . 44 2 46 
64 4 68 


4. It is thus clear that though the number 
of High Schools and Middle Schools is greater 
in the coalfield area than in the rest of this sub- 
division the number of primary schools is very 
small. This is due to the fact that the bulk of the 
labour of'the coalfield is drawn from the neigh- 
bouring villages which have U. P. and L. P. 
Schools. A large number of labour is imported 
from other provinces but it is of fluctuating and 
seasonal nature. Since they come to the coal- 
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field leaving their family behind the necessity 
of increasing the number of schools in coalfield 
area is not urgent. It may only become so if 
the labour force is to be stabilized. 


5. Out of 55 Primary Schools in coalfield area 
as many as 35 are unrecognized. They are run 
mostly by colliery workers. Most of these un- 
recognised schools are mere congregation of pupils 
and teachers, They have no curriculum, no 
syllabus and no plan of work. The result is 
that the money of the colliery owners, the energy 
of the teachers, and the time of the students are 
often wasted. 


6. Finance.—(a) Out of fifteen M.E. Schools 
in rural areas, nine are managed and five aided 
and one un-aided. Rs. 28,878 is spent annually 
on managed M.E. Schools and Rs. 9340 on aided 
ones by the Local Board. 


(b) The recognised ‘Primary Schools in rural 
area is detailed as below :— 








Boys Girle Total 
Managed . ‘ . 44 4 48 
Aided : : . 44 5 49 
Stipendiary F 212 il 223 
Unaided . : ‘ 13 ve 13 

313 20 333 











The Local Board annually spends Rs. 32,841 
on managed Primary Schools and Rs. 50,844 
over aided and Stipendiary School. 


(c) The Local Board thus spends a sum of 
Rs. 1,21,903 on Secondary and Primary Schools 
in the rural area of this subdivision ; this is out 
of a total income of Rs. 12,82,007. It may not 
be possible for the Local Board to spend more 
over education in view of the pressing demand for 
funds for improving sanitation, communication 
and medical facilities. 


7. Furniture and Buildings—The Primary 
School in the rural areas are housed in poor 
looking buildings. The buildings which belong 
to the Local Board are not repaired in time and 
regularly. By the time the repair is taken up 
the condition of the building becomes worse 
and the repairs proportionately cost more. 
Phutaba and U. P. School holds classes on a sand 
bed under a mango tree and Panduki Stipendiary 
school is held under a Peepal tree. The schools 
are ill equipped. A few schools have no furni- 
ture and teaching appliances at all. 


8. Pay of teachers—About 70%of the Primary 
Schools in the rural area aro stipendary. They are 
given a stipend of Rs. 7 to Rs. 15 a month 
according to the qualification of teachers. These 
teachers get very little income from school fees 
with obvious results. A Head Master ins M.E. 
School gets Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 8 month and the 
teachers between Rs. 18 to Rs. 40 according 
to their qualification and seniority. The pay of 
teachers in Primary Schools is anything between 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 19. 


9. General Remarks and Suggestions.—What 
is required is not an increase in the number of 
schools but improvement in existing ones even at 
the expense of closing some down. The practice 


of opening a school at the cost of the Local Board 
at the door of every influential man should be 
stopped. Night schools employing colliery cleri- 
ca) staff and run by owners might be useful. 
This will be of tremendous advantage to the 
labourers. The Colliery owners who mostly run 
unrecognised schools should obtain departmental 
recognition for these schools so that they may 
follow the syllabus and text books. The pay 
of the teachers who are getting starvation wages 
should be increased. Ordinary labour in the 
coalfield area get at least Rs. 30/- a month 
while a teacher who shoulders the great respon- 
sibility of educating and building up the character 
of the pupils under him is paid Rs. 7 to Rs. 15 
a month. The schools should be housed in res- 
pectable looking and well ventilated buildings 
and. their repairs should be done at regular in- 
tervals. Furniture and teaching appliances need 
improvement. Arrangement for physical activi- 
ties and games also should be made in the schools. 
All this means money. At present the District 
Board derives over a third of its annual income 
by levy of a one anna per rupee on profit and 
one pice per despatched tonnage of coal. The 
trade is against increasing this cess and presses 
that it should no longer finance the Sadar Sub- 
division. but should have a separate local authority 
in Dhanbad. Such an authority might be in 
a better’ position to improve education and 
other L.8.G. subjects. 


The Local Board may bring about some desir- 
able changes in the schools which receives its 
aid by adopting some principles on the line of 
those followed by Board of Secondary education 
for giving grant to Schools. Some U.P. Shcools 
get Rs. 50 a month as aid while some U.P. Schools 
get only Rs. 15 a month. In many cases the 
entire expenditure in a school is found by aid from 
the’ Local Board but the Managing Committee 
do nothing except to hinder efficient work. 
If the existing grant-in-aid is revised in the 
light of these observations it will make the Mana- 
ging Committee alert and the conditions of 
schools may be improved. 


Much can be done by the Welfaro Department 
by- arranging open air ‘Cinemas and showing pic- 
tures on subjects like sanitation, domestic hy- 
giene, art of living, coal cutting, Teetotalism eto. 
This will give the labourer some relaxation 
which they need most after hard manual labour 
and import real education to them. The Wel- 
fare Department is chalking out a scheme to 
start adult education in the coalfield area and 
this is to be supported. 


Question £40.—The Royal Commission of La- 
bour and the Bihar Labour Enquiry 1939 may be 
referred to. 


My first point is that the miner should not be 
discouraged from maintaining his connection with 
the village,which provides him with a necessary 
holiday from the monotony of life by coal mine. 
But his holidays should be regular and determin- 
ed with the employer asa matter of privilege. 


From this it follows that the miner should 
regard his colliery quarter as his home. To 
make him so regard it, the advantages of village 
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life as far as practicable should be brought 
to the mine colony. These advantages are (1) 
quarters to house a family with a private yard 
and if possible a garden attached, (2).open spaces 
for relaxation. 


Neither of these conditions at present obtain, 
nor will the industry be prepared to expend the 
necessary funds. Probably also with the present 
surface conditions (Vide question 1) land will 
be difficult to obtain. Both these difficulties may 
prove insuperable, since it will be difficult even 
for the Governroent to provide the necessary 
finances. 


Thirdly.the monetary inducements should be 
increased and the miner educated to use his 
earnings econcmically so that high wages will 
not lead him to work less. The introduction of 
all amenitieos—cinemas etc., would help. 


It may be that the increase in the population 
and the consequent pressure on the soil, may 
lead larger numbers to depend more regularly 
on mining as their primary source of income. 
Tt is also possible that when the Damodar dams 
are built and villagers turned out from the flooded 
areas, they may seck homes and employment in 
the coal industry. 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT. 


2. Isupport the proposal for separate depart- 
ment of the Central Government dealing with 
the coal industry in all its industrial aspects, but 
the Provincial Government should retain control 
of its non-industrial side, 27z., 


Education, 
Public Health, 


Communicstions, otc., provided 2 dis- 
tinct line be drawi between these as- 
pects and Labour Welfare work. 


No. 5. I shovld say that the connection of 
mining with other industry is both healthy 
and unhealthy. An interest with powerful 
finances derived from the linked industry, e.g., 
steel, can afford to run its coal mines at a loss, 
and will not mind inflating wages and providing 
working conditions which the rest of the industry, 
dependent on the open market, cannot ‘afford. 


No. 7. The present private ownership of miner- 
ral rights has led to corruption and jobbary in 
the estates and in fact three of the finest estates 
viz., Jharia, Katrasgarh, and Nowagarh are finan- 
cially bankrupt. The zamindar is often illiterate 
and in the hands of unscrupulous managers 
it is said that the finest coal lands have sometimes 
been settled for a long if the manager can be 
bribed. The outright purchase of mineral rights 
by the State may not be practicable because 
the price demanded forthe Jharia Pologround 
alone is said to be Re. 1 crore. 


No. 10. At the present stage of India’s indus- 
trial development private enterprise has not yet 
outlined its use. Legislation controlling leases, 
or even state ‘administration’ of leases, may be 
sufficient to diminish existing defects in the leas- 
ing system in so far as new leases are concerned. 
Correotion of old leases which are unsatisfactory 


may however lead to great expense. Actual pro- 
duction may be left in private hands. The 
Government machine in India is not so efficient 
as to displace private enterprise entirely. 


35, 73 and 75. The Mines Board of Health 
has recently raised its cess from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
per 100 tons. The maximum it can impose is 
Rs. 12/8/- per 100 tons of raisings. The Board is 
concerned that its efforts to raise adequate funds 
be not impeded. 


An organisation combining the functions of 
all the local bodies and a consolidated cess to 
finance such on organisation e.g., the cesses paid 
to District Board and Mines Board of Health 
provide a simoler system. A saving in taxation 
may then be possible, if this subdivision is no longer 
required to contribute to the Purulia District 
Board’s revenue. A schome for an amalgamated 
Board is under tho consideration of the Bihar 
Government: 


WRITTEN RVIDENCE OF Mr. M. C. GuHa 
P. O. Katrascarn, EK. I. R. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE J 


(1). Tam in favour of a Coal Control Board 
consisting of the representatives of the 
(1). Central Government. (2). Local Governments 


—— 
+ 


concerned. (3).Colliery Owners. (4). Railway’s 
concerned. (5). Iron & Steel. (6). Mining Ex- 
perts. (7), consumers. Tho Board should have 


not more than 20 members : 


All the existing coal controlling authorities 
should be under this coal control Board. The 
following are the existing controlling authorities 
(1) All the Departments of mines and'its branches 
viz. (a2) Board of Examiners, (b) Mining Boards 
and committees, (c) Metarnity benefit, (d) Rescue 
and (e) Stowing Board. 


(2). All the. departments of the Mining Engin- 
eer Railway Boards (Grading Board). (b) Soft 
Coke cess Committee etc. 


(3), All Coal Commissioners Department. 
(4), D.U.L.S. Colliery: Labour Department. 


(5), Colliery welfares such as Mines: Board of . 
Health, Water Board etc. Malarial Board, Edu- 
cation Board, District Board and Municipalities 
within the coal fields etc. and the like. The 
said coal control Board shall have power to frame 
rules, Byelaws, Regulaticns ete. for guidance, 
control and to regulate the different departments. 


Replies to (7) aid (8) Ro : Grading.— 


(2). I am in favour of setiing up of loading 
Inspectors who will look afte: the standard 
of loading of coal meant both for internal 
consumptions or for export. These Inspectors 
would be controled by a sub-committee 
coasisting mostly of coal consumers or their 
representative, (a) Ry and a _ re-presentative 
of the coal control Board. (b) I am in favour 
of taking samples from wagons for the purpose 
of grading of coal—so each card label of 4 
loaded wagon should bear the name or NO of 
the seam from which coal has been loaded. 
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Railway and other facilities :—~ 


(18) More siding accommodation should be 
provided—more Engine Powers more wagons 
and double or more Railway Lines should 
be laid out for better coal transportation 
facilities. Besides Railway water and road 
transportation should be encouraged. 


(33) Land acquisition for colliery work— 


I do not know what section 84 of B.T. Act stated 
but I know of sec, 50 of the Chota Nagpur Tanency 
Act which states that the superior landlord may 
apply for surface acquirement belonging to any 
tenant for colliery purpose. In many cases the 
superior land lords show indrfferences to do that. 
It also takes considerable time to get actual 
possession if the case is contested. This 50 sec. 
should be amended so that (1) a colliery owner 
may apply direct for acquirement. (2) The posses- 
sion should be given immediately with the appli- 
cation if the land is on the colliery lease hold and 
the colliery deposits an amount as may be 
directed by the court.. The value of the land 
may be settled later. on. 


36. Fuel Research Institute is essential for (a) 
making Hard Coke and bye-products after blend- 
ing better classes of coal with less qualities or 
with highly coking coal with non-coking coal from 
samples taken from loaded wagons. 


40. Labour colony at or near the collieries car 
or bus to bring them and to return them—Ration 
supply arrangements cooking food arrangement 
in mobile wagons—water , Education and sport- 
ing arrangements at each colliery. These arrange- 
ments should be in the hands of a Board and the 
Ist_ cost would be borne out by the Government 
and. would be reaslised by from the colliery owners 
on a cess like water Board. The above arranges 
ments would produce contented labours. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II. 


1, Under questionnaire No. 1. I have oxpres- 
sed the opinion that whole of the controlling 
bodies about coal should be placed under a Board 
consisting of the representations of central and 
local governments, the colliery owners, mining 
experts Rys. and consumers, for guiding, contr- 
ollmg & directing the whole of the coal mining 
affairs and also enacting legislation (to be appro- 
ved by the Legislative Assembly concerned) for 
those purposes, [am not in favour of placing 
control in hands of a government, not responal- 
ble to neither the colliery owners nor to consumers. 
Such control by an unrepresentative Govern- 
ment, would only give preference to one group 
or class or one trader to another group or 
class orto another trader and also curruption 
practice would be current. The present coal 
controlling authorities are (1) The Chief Insp. 


ector of mines and the branches. (2) Coal 
Commissioner and the branches. (3) Mining 
Engineer Railway Board and the branches. 


(4) Mining. Welfare—Mines Board, Water Board 
Municipalities & Dt. Boards within the coalfields. 


6. By owning collieries of their own the Govern- 
ment Ry. (a) controls the coal markets (b) By 
controlling the wagon supply the Government 
also can contro] the coal market. 


9. The mineral rights should remain undis- 
turbed. Instead of cnacting legislations for state 
control finances should be advanced on conditions 
that will amount to control. Legislations are 
to be enacted to that extent as to create a field 
for accepting finance. 


10. A state responsible to colliery owners and 
the consumers should exercise control for better 
production, distribution and marketing. 


ll. Finance.—It is true that many coal mines 
are under-capitalised . A financial Board (under 
the coal control board) may be set up to arrange 
finances, supply machineries and construct buil- 
dings and dhowrahs on each colliery to get rent 
and to supply electric power on conditions that 
will amounting the control of the coal mine. 
Banks should be induced to play its parts like 
the coal merchants now doing often with higher 
rates of commission per ton. 


12. Over-capitalisation may have unfavourable 
repercussions on the stability of the industry; 
but even that finance can soothe it in time of res- 
trained period and the money could be realised 
when its turn will come for full swing of raisings 
and despatches. But throughout all the period the 
development work of all the coal mines (nearer 
to a Ry system) should go on. 


14. By machinising coal mines will increase 
the raisings per head. 


15. Competent contractors can increase output. 
Unsystematic mining can be prevented by cons- 
tant supervision by honest managers and officers 
superior to managers. 


16. By fitting undevelopment coal mines with 
up to date machineries, by supplying electric 
power from a central generating station and by 
bringing in Rly. lines nearer to coal mines and 
nearer to rich coal deposits—the deficit in pro- 
duction may be mado up. 


17. A central marketing agency under the coal 
control Board is desirable and feasible. There 
should be merchants and brokers working in 
between just like whiffs of legislative Assembly. 


18. Brokers and merchants will work and 
induce the consumers to use the right type of 
coal for different work. The analysis of coal of 
all the seams would be taken in course of loading 
inspection and sample taking from wagons from. 
outstand.” 


20. It will be the duty of the loading inspection 
sub-committee, the brokers and the coal merchants 
to see that right type of coal is despatched by 
a colliery. 


30. Control over Govt. Ry. coal prices and 
steel Co coal prices would have effect over general 
coal market. 


33. Re Acquisition of surface land for col- 
liery work under sec. 50 of the Chota-Nagpur 
Tenancy Act and sec. 84 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 


For the purpose of avoiding delay to acquire 
surface lands I suggest that the values of all surface 
lands on coal mines should be settled before 
acquirements, on requisition from, colliery owners 
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who will desire to acquire surface lands within 
three years, by a special officer appointed for the 
purpose under the District Judge. The said 
officer after inspection shall inform the assessed. 
value to the colliery owners, the superior land 
lords and the tenants concerned. If objected to 
he shall hear it and give his final decision. 


The colliery owners should have power to apply 
direct for acquiring lands and should be given 
possession to immediately after application pro- 
vided the owner deposits the values of the land 
ag settled by the aforesaid officer. Appeals may 
be allowed in the usual course. 


-36. Indian coinage should be independant of 
sterling and there should be exchange _ ratio 
directly with sterling and dollar with the Indian 
soins. This would increase the prices of all the 
commodities in India including coal in the world 
market. 


62. [ am of opinion that not only power houses 
should be erected on the coalfields (to supply 
power not only to electrifying the Ry system and 
to other consuming centres but also to collicries 
themselves) but other industries such as cloth 
mulls, glass works, engineering works, bricks, tiles 
and pottery factories etc. should ba induced to 
open their factories at or near the coalfields. This 
will save coal transportation problem a great 
extent. 


63. Gases allowed to escape by burning coking 
coal should in all casos be collected (and after tar 
recovery) can be used to drive gas engines fitted 
on collicries for general and factory work. On 
Ry and on Bus-—for coal transportation, for 
generating electric power and for lighting & 
cooking purposes. 


69 & 71. Till after the introduction of responsi- 
ble Govt. in the centre and. in provinces all powers 
to be assumed. or enactment of any legislation for 
any control over coal mines should be postponed. 


72. There may be a hidden coalfield on the 
south side of Bhojudih & Talgoria (B.N.R.) line 
dipping north, containing good cooking coal. 


73. A financial committee should be set up 
under the coal central board who should be 
responsible for all cess taxes over the collicries 
and the consumers. ‘This committee should also 
arrange finance to all under-capitalised coal mines 


74 & 75, I have already expressed opinion at 
the beginning. 
A publicity officer is also necessary. 


107. Written Evipencr or Mr. H. Banerger 


Belgoria Dispensary, 
P.O. Fulia Bayra (B. A. Rly). 
QUESTIONNAIRE I, 
1 Page 2—Conditions which impressed the two 


Committees to recommend control act, still pre- 
vail, . 


2. Grading & export—Para 2. 
No special measure for pushing export necessary. 


Para. 3. Cannot say much about other markets. 
But in China market people prefer selected grade 
coal of the Raneegunge and Jharia fields. China 
and Straits markets are for a long time used to 
Japanese, north China, Indo-China and Borneo 
coals which differ very much in volatile (very 
high percentage) contents than that of the Indian 
or South African coals. So it is short supply of 
those coals which actually installed Indian and 
South African coals in the Far Eastern market. 


Para. 4A. In China market as well in the Straits 
Settlement prices as existed up to 1941 could 
compete with South African coals. In open coal 
charter,the freight rate was favourable to Calcutta, 
for Eastern than South African Far Eastern. In 
the Far Eastern markets South African coals could, 
compete with Indian coal only when it was carried 
as ballast than as a regular freight. 


Pare. 5. F.O.R. Pit head prices in India, China, 
Formosa are about same and it is dearer in 
Borneo (because higher currency value~-Duch 
guilder). But pre-1941 cheaper steamer freight 
from China coast to China ports and Strait 
Settlement were the chief factors in higher volume 
of sales. 


Para. 8. Make it compulsory. 

Para. 9. Rupee being recognised world currency 
it makes no difference so long as it is pegged to 
English. 

IV Railway Facilities. 

Para, 13. The numbers of rolling stocks and 
wagons specially during the war period provod 
much, below requiremnts. An actual and speedy 
addition by local mfg. and imports is only remedy. 

Para. 29—-Very meagre. 

Use of mechanical loading at collieries should 
be made complusory which will save idle wagon 
hours. I do not know if roofs on hinges with 
locks something like that used in the automobile 
for engine or steamer-batch cover could. be intro- 
duced in covered wagons. These may help solve 
mechanical loading and unloading problem as 
well theft on way. 

Para. 2—Seasonal ratos for 2nd half year should 
be desirable. It can be introduced as a trial 
measute. 


As mine labour is mostly agrarian a similar 
seasonal Increase in pay for 2nd half year may 
also induce them to remain at the mines. 


Time at my disposal being very limited I have 
not yet been able to go through the 2nd set of 
questionnaire but should I be called for oral 
evidence I may be able to attend such meeting. 


108. Written EvipENcE sENT In By Dr. H. D. 
SEN, ImperraL INstirute or Sugar 
TECHNOLOGY, CAWNPORE. 


1. Control of the Industry. 
As regards the control of Coal Industry a good 


déal of Government control isnecessary re: prices 
and distribution. Although Nationalisation of 
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Coal Industry should be the ultimate goal. the 
application of the principle should be gradual 
and based on the experience gained on the effects 
of Nationalisation of the British Coal Industry. 


Ownership ané Management.—{II, 10, p2). In 
the event of the state acquiring mineral rights 
in coal, the system of private enterprise should 
continue but the State should exercise effective 
control over production, distribution and marke- 
ting. 


The levy of cess.—for (a) stowing or other pro- 
tective measures, (b) for effective prevention of 
spreading of fire or inundation by water, (c) 
research connected with safety in mines, as carried 
out by the CoalM ines Stowing Board and the 
proposed Fuel Research Institute are moved in 
the right direction and should continue to fune- 
tion. The control by the State over methods of 
extraction, first working, depillsing, rotation and 
isolation of working, dimension and position of 
barriers, measures to extinguish and circumscribe 
fires in closed down mines, treatment of abondoned 
mines, should still prevail. The working of the 
Coal Mining Stowing Board and Coal Mines Board 
may, however, be placed under one central autho- 
rity as the proposed Coal Conservation Board. 


Grading and Hxports.—(Q. 1, Sec. TI;2). In 
view of the vast plans for industrial development, 
which must of necessity make an increased. call 
on the coal resource of the land, the emphasis 
laid on the coal export trade does not retain as 
much validity as recommended by the Indian 
Coal Committee 1925. Hence such conditions as 
monetary concessions in respect of exporting coal 
to foreign ports should be limited to a quota 
fixed after adjusting for the internal consumtion 
based on the possible requirements of the country. 
As a matter of fact there should be a high tariff 
wall so far foreign exports are concerned. On 
the other hand freight concessions for internal 
transport to industrial sites should be encouraged 
so that coal may be supplied at a cheep rate. 
(e.g. to power houses for electrification). 


Grading of coal seams (ref. 7) or more accura.- 
tely of sections of coal seams should be continued 
as under Coal Grading Act. Grading of coal for 
internal market is very desirable (ref. 8). It 
should be made compulsory. 


Railway facilities —Industrial development in 
this country would require adequate transport 
facilities to move the vastly increased quantities 
of coal. Lack of transport hss always been a 
handiery to raising and distribution of coal in 
India. It is also dependent of Railway traffic. 
The busiest time for Railway coincides with the 
best raising months at the collieries. Hence for 
obtaining effective facilities for coal movement 
the Railway will have to provide adequate number 
of wagons and trucks. Financial assistance from 
the Coal Committee may be necessary to achieve 
the end in view. 

Coal mining and stowing.—(ref. Q@. 1. Sec. VII, 
31). Coal mines in India are almost universally 
worked by Board and Pillar method. This con- 
sists in driving tunnels, technically called ‘galle- 
ries’, along and across the extension of the coal 


scam, ‘usually these tunnels are driven 40’ apsrt 
towards the inclination of coal seam called ‘dip 
galleries > and those driven along its horizontal 
exteasives called ‘level galleries’, Particular dip 
galleries which are used for haulage of coal or 
as the main working roads forthe miners are 
celled main galleries. In the first stage of work 
ing of coal mine due to the construction of s» 
many galleries the coal sezm becomes subdivided 
into so many coal cubes, which are 40’ « 40’ « 10’ 
high. These coal blocks of a size of 40’ x 40’ are 
called ‘coal pillars’. During the first stage of 
working about 40% of coal, extracting 60% of 
coal, remains in pillars the drawing of coal from 
these pillars marks the second stage of working 
of the coal mines, called ‘dipillaring stage’. Most 
of the coal is extracted at this stage and 20%, is 
left behind in the mines. To minimise accidents 
and encourage conservation of coal, Govt. of India 
introduced, the voluntary Sand Stowing Act, 
Sand stowing consists of filling up of the empty 
spaces created by extraction of coal bit by sand. 
The filling up of empty spaces and extraction of 
coal goes hand in hand and in this way sudden 
collapses becomes impossible, danger to life mini- 
mised and coal extraction goes hand in hand. It 
is possible to extract as much as 90% of coal 
from a seam by judicious sand stowing. 


When the overburden is soft, coal seams are 
quarried and technically speaking seams are 
worked by ‘open cast method’. As long as the 
thickness of the overburden is not more than 
that of coal seam, quarrying remains economical 
and, it costs less than underground mining of coal. 


Sand stowing is an useful practice and has 
prolonged the life of coal seam and should be 
continued and enforced stowing should be enacted 
by legislation for safety. 


2. Labour. (I, VIII, 40). A settled and con- 
tented labour force is an essential foundation for 
a stabilised industry. It is only necessary to 
make the terms and living conditions on the 
collieries sufficiently attractive so that the miners 
may come to stay. First class housing facilities, 
high standard of wages, provident fund, insurance 
contributions, provision for children’s education, 
workmen’s compensation allowances, bonus eta. 
may be introduced. 


3. Railway coal requirements.—{ref. Q. 1, sec. 
VII, p. 4). The coal used on Indian Railways 
is about 10 million tons a year, which approxi- 
mates to 1/3rd the total annual coal raising 
capacity in India. 1/5th of the fuel is not doing 


any useful work, as firing up, waiting for trains, 


delays at terminals and 
waiting at ash pits. Remaining 4/5ths is used 
for hauling trains. Out of these 70% again 5% 
is applied for raising steam and the rest goos 
as hot gas etc. Out of 70%, 5%, is lost by radia- 
tion, 6°, in air pumps and blowers and the remain- 
ing 50% goes to the cylinders, 52°, of that goos 
passes out as exhaust steam, leaving 7% only 
for work at the drawbar and even out of this 1% 
is used for friction. Any effort to reduce even 
1% of the various losses per year would show a 
saving of 100,000 tons of coal per year. To coir- 
serve the coal reserves of the country a judicious 


standing at sidings, 
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blending of high quality coal with a certain 
percentage, say 20%, of inferior coal (high ash 
percent) is suggested. 


Production of Coal 


The production of coal according to Provinces 
varied from 21, 174, 029 tons in 1924 to 28,342,906 
tons in 1938. The Gondwana Coalfields in India 
(Bengal, Bihar, Central India, C.P., Hyderabad 
State, Orissa and Eastern State) produce 98% of 
Indian coal. Chatterji, N. N., in his presidential 
address to the Geological scction of 32nd Indian 
Science Congress, Nagpur, mentions that Indian 
total reserve of Gondwana coal of grades up to 
1’ thickness and up to a depth of about 2,000 feet 
comes to 60,000 million long tons. As mining 
is not practicable with less than 4’ thick seams 
the workable total reserve is at once reduced to 
20,000 million tons of coal having not more than 
25 per cent ash. The total reserve of tertiary 
coal comes to 2,300 million tons approximately. 
Coal is the cheapest in India. India’s coal is 
at present mostly used for steam raising and 
as domestic fuel. It is totally forgotten in India 
that coal is immensely valuable chemical subs- 
tance which only a primitive industria] civilisa- 
tion would treat as fuel (D. L. Hodgrove). A 
very small proportion of coal (about 5 million 
tons) is coked in order to supply necessary coke 
to blast furnaces at Jamshedpur, Kulti-and 
Burnpur. There are Gas Supply Companies in 
bigger towns in India like Calcutta and Bombay, 
which consume a very small quantity for their 
gas factories. The metallurgical hard coke is 
partly prepared by metallurgical companies them- 
selves. Large supplies are also obtained from 
coke ovens situated in the coalfields. It is un- 
fortunate that although iron ore reserves are 
sufficient to meet country’s demands for many 
centuries and it is admitted that the known 
reserve of extractable high grade metallurgical 
coal is only 800 million tons, under the present 
market conditions of coal it is mostly metallurgi- 
cal coal that is burnt in boilers and various pur- 
poses for which metallurgical coal should not be 
used. If the consumption of coking coal conti- 
nues in this way famine for metallurgical coal 
will be the inevitable issue. 


The coal fields contain an enormous quantity 
of excellent coking coal of inferior quality (high 
ash content) as found in for instance, in Jharia 
coal fields, make the finest domestic coke is manu- 
factured in the open and thereby crores of rupees 
worth of by-products aro lost to the country. 


Conservation of coal (Q. 2, IIT and IV). 


There should be a systematic planning as 
regards conservation of coal. 


1. High grade good coking coal, cal. value 
7600.; ash content less than 25%. 


2. Low grade coking cal, coal value 6000-4000; 
ash content more than 25%. 
3. Coal Dust. 


Coal dust should only be used as fuel. 


It may 
be used as pulverised or colloidal coal. 


Blending of coal.—-To conserve high quality 
coal a certain percentage of, say up to 20% of 
the inferior coal (high ash content may be mixed 


with superior coal). Some proprietory materials, 
e.g., oil sludge, used. lubricating oils etc. may be 
advantageous, as it not only reduces the loss of 
fine coal cinders but also diminishes clinkering 
by promoting more thorough combustion. 


Briquetting.-It is well known that a great 
amount of coal slack or dust is produced at the 
collieries as well as in the course of transit. A 
suitable cheap method may be evolved for making 
briquettes for with admixture of oil slag, molasses 
or tar. Suitable methods for making briquettes 
for use in sugar factories by incorporating coal 
dust with bagasse, molasses and filter-press cake. 
The formation of clinker by exclusive use of 
bagasse has thus been obviated. 


(3) Conservation of ammonia and tar 


By the existing method of open burning of coal 
to produce soft coke, the valuable by-products 
are lost. The aim should be primarily to conserve 
the tar and ammonia. There should be legislation 
to the effect that high and low grade coking coal 
should be burnt in coke ovens, the volatile 
gases being bubbled through scrubbers to inter- 
cept ammenia, tar and pyroligneous acid. For 
this purpose every coal mine should have a coke 
oven plant and the tar, pyroligneous acid and 
ammonium sulphate handed over to a central 
authority for further processing. The Govt. may 
then distribute the tar to benzol recovery factories. 
Aring of tardisti!lation plants may be set up in 
different zones for furthe: processing of tar for 
fractionation into benzol, light and heavy oils, 
separation of carbolic acid, anthracine oils and 
creosote and finally pitch. Distribution of tar 
should be under Govt. control and not entrusted 
to Tar Association as at present. An economic 
process has been evolved by the writer for manu- 
facturing molasses tar, a road surfacing material 
made by resinification of molasses, coal tar in 
presence of acid and alkali catalyst. Difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining tar or cuts at 
an economic price from tar distillation as the tar 
is at present a monopoly of the Tar Association. 
The existing difficulties should be removed. It 
was computed that if the whole of the output 
of molasses from the sugar factories are utilised 
and coal tar made available at a cheap rate 6870 
miles of good road 21’ broad may be constructed 
every year. The tar distillation products would 
be helpful in stabilising dye industry in India. 


(coke ovens process) 


Even by this process the gas evolved is lost and 
some method must be evolved to utilise it. The 
best method would be to supply coal to gas plants 
in big towns. A chain of these plants may be 
installed and gas instead of coal may be used for 
the industries. Clean work is ensured by gas 
heating of furnaces, particulary in glass works, 
brick kilns ete. 


Hydrogenation.—The conversion of coal into oil 
has been known for a considerable time. Re- 
searches on the conversion of butyl alcohol into 
high octane fuel has been successfully carried out 
with high yields by the writer at the Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology, butyl alcohol 
being obtained from molasses by an economic 
biochemical process involving anaerobic fermen- 
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tation with a strain of Clostridium acetobutyli. 
By this process butyl alcohol is converted into 
an olefine butene, which is eventually polymerised 
to gasoline. The hydrogenation of coal gives 
rise to olefines, which are then converted into 
liquid: fuel. The effect of high pressure poly- 
merisation requires further study. 


The Coal Committee, while financing the pro- 
posed Fuel Research Institute, should also pro- 
vide funds for research grants to other centres, 
where investigations on the utilisation of by- 
products are being carried out. 


A formation of a by-products utilisation Com- 
mittee under the Indian Coal Committee to for- 
mulate measures and render effective the policy 
of conservation of by-products as tar, ammoniz, 

. pyroligneous acid, utilisation of gases etc. Steps 
taken in this direction will lead to the stabilisation 
of manure, solvent and dye industries and also 
go a great way to intensify development of 
roads in India. 


109. Wrirren Evipence or Mr. Trex Buan 
Matyotra, INDIAN ScHooL or MINES, 
DHANBAD 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


10. I advocate State ownership and control of 
all Coal Mines. 


To answer correctly the question whether Coal 
Mines should be nationalised or not, we should 
consider what we expect from our Coal Resources 
and in what way our expectations can be fulfilled. 


Our Coal Resources should be exploited in such 
a way that 


(i) the country gets the maximum advantage 
out of them, 


(ii) the wastage in working is the minimum, 
(iii) the work is done efficiently, 


(iv) the wages of labour are such that they can 
have a reasonably good standard of | life- 
good, food clothing, housing, education, 
medical aid and some leisure. 


The Coal Industry in India so far has been in 
private hands. Have we got the above-mentioned 
things from it? Most of the profits of Coal Pro- 
ducing Companies have gone to foreign lands; 
the wastage in working is probably the maximum 
in the world; the efficiency of work is the mini- 
mum in the world (as seen from the output per 
person employed), and the wages of labour are 
hopelessly inadequate——the miner gets neither 
good food, nor sufficient clothing nor proper 
housing. Education facilities are almost zero. 


The next question that arises is this—Is there 
any probability of things getting better now, if 
the Industry is left in private hand? 


As before the greater percentage of profit of 
Coal Companies will go out of the country. As 
regards wastage in working, conditions in Jharia 
field, and also in Raniganj field are at present 
such —~ with thick seams, small thickness of 
strata between seams, a large amount of coal 
standing in pillars, and fires existing in various 


- methods in such cases 


seams—that the Indian Coal Mining Industry 
cannot be expected to deal with all these effec- 
tively. Scientific mining may require a low- 
grade coal to be worked first from an area, and 
a high-grade coal afterwards, if the low-grade 
coal is not to be lost for ever. Market conditions 
may require the opposite. Private industry can- 
not be expected to fol'ow proper scientific mining 
in fact it cannot do it, 
work as it does primarily for the sake of profit. 
Dr. Krishnan & (the late) Mr. Nag have dealt with 
this problem in their supplementary note to the 
Coal Committee Report of 1937. 





As for increasing the efficiency of labour, and 
improving its standard of life, it requires real 
sympathy for the labour—and of this the industry 
has shown an utter lack so far, and I don’t expect 
the efficiency or the condition of labour to improve 
under the present system. 


The only alternative left is for the State to 
acquire all mineral rights and mines. 


14. The output of coal mining labour can be 
improved in the following ways : 


(i) By giving general education to miners to 
develop their intelligence. 

(ii) By giving miners instructions in the tech- 
nique of mining. 

(iii) Better supervision in mines by properly 
qualified executive staff. The staff should 
be able to introduce new and efficient 
methods of mining. 


(iv) By mechanising the mines. 
16. The production of coal can be increased by 


(i) Mechanisation, if coal mining machinery is 
available. 


(ii) Making the supervisory staff (Manager, 
under-manager, Overman, Sirdar) direcly 
interested. in increased, output, by paying 
them additional bonus on raisings. 


(iii) By tapping new or relatively undeveloped 
elds. 


The demand of coal can be reduced by encoura- 
ging proper utilisation of coal by various consu- 
mers, so that there is as little wastage as possible. 


17. The Government should form a Central 
Coal Distribution Board having under it a Coal 
Utilization Council. The Utilization Council will 
give technical advice to consumers on the type 
of coal best suited for their purpose. If on consi- 
deration of relevant data, the Government decide 
to restrict the use of certain types of coal to 
certain consumers only, it may do so. But sub- 
ject only to this reservation, the consumer should 
be supplied with the coal which is most econo- 
mical for his purpose. Bigger consumers will be 
supplied directly by branches of the Central 
Distribution Board ; for coal for domestic purposes 
local agents may be appointed. 


The Price of coal will be the cost of its produc- 
tion plus something that may be desired to be 
paid to the General Revenues of the State. This 
additional sum, of course, will depend upon 
capacity of the consumers. 
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110. Oral evidence of Sir Ardeshir Dalal, 
of m/s the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 


Question —In view of the proposed consti- 
tutional changes, do you consider it feasable 
from your knowledve of administrative machi- 
nery to secure a co-ordinated development of 
the mineral indust‘ies in this country, parti- 
cularly coal, and if s>, is it desirable to have some 
sort of a division cf responsibility between the 
Centre and the Provinces ? 


Answer.—Purely from the economic point of 
view, I should consider it very desirable that 
the responsibility should rest with the Centre. 
But the situation in the political field today is 
such that we do no’ know what kind of Centre 
we are going to have. So, pending further clari- 
fication of the political position, it is difficult 
to generalise, excep) thet looking at it from the 
point of view of .urely mineral industries, I 
very much like centralisation. 


Question._-In the matter of development of 
the coal. industry, we can classify under a few 
heads important mattors pertaining te the in- 
dustry, e.g. the grart of leases, the question of 
minoral rights and the regulation of mining 
practices and of safoty. 

Answer.—All theso must, to my mind, be 
Central subjects. 


Question.—Then chere aro production, distri- 
bution and prices. 


Answer.--Some kind cf centralised or co-ordi- 
nated policy for the whole country will be desir- 
able. But you talk about something being desir- 
able and something feasible, but I doubt the 
feasibility of them. 


Question.-There are other matters, labour 
wages, education, sanitation, communications m 
the coalfields, research «nd so on. Would you 
consider that these matters can be delegated 
to Provincial authoritics with a co-ordinating 
agency ? 


Answer.—Exactly, if you have a co-ordi- 
nating authority, the actual administration of 
most of these things will have to be done by the 
Provinces. But even in the matter of labour, 
certainly in the matter of research, there should 
be a Central policy, and a co-ordinating agency, 
leaving the actual dxy-to-day management to the 
Provinces. 


Question.—It has been put to us that in the 
matter of distribution and production and in the 
matter of labour, if there is one Department res- 
ponsible for the porduc‘ion and distribution on 
the one hand and labour on the other, thera is 
a possibility of conflict of interests. 


Answer-—There is no doubt in my mind 
that the whole thing should be under one Minis- 
ter. He may have two sections, even two depart- 
ments as understood in Government, 


Question.—Your Co. have stated that the ac- 
quisition of minera] properties by consumer in- 
terests like Railways or the Steel companies or 
the Cement people has been by and Jarge bene- 
ficial to the industry. Would you agree that 
this acquisition can be taken to the extent that 
it can become an unhealthy factor ? 


Answer.—As things are at present, IT am in 
agreement with the views expressed, by the Steel 
Co. on this question. It is quite possible that, 
consumer interests may practically monopolise 
the coal they require; that might be very un- 
healthy, but as things are, I think it is bene- 
ficial than otherwise. 


Question—Would you agree that some sort 
of a limit be placed on the acquisition of such 
interests by consumer groups ? 


Answer.—I do not see any necessity for lay- 
ing down any kind of arbitrary limit. I do 
not know whether thore is sucha tendency 
at the present moment; whether consumer 
interests like Railways or the Steel compan- 
ics want to acquire more property than is good 
for the industry. 


Question.—There is a possibility of the steel 
interests acquiring all the coking properties and 
thus. proventing the establishment of a 3rd or 
4th steel company. 


Answer.—lIf such things are done, Govern- 
ment should interfere. Such things are against 
the general interest of the country ; all the cok- 
ing coal that is available in the country should 
be reserved for the metallurgical industry. 


Question.—What are your views on the Mana- 
ging Agency system ? 


Answer.—In, reference to the coal industry, 
in spite of certain drawbacks—and there are a 
number of them—on the whole, I am of the 
opinion that the managnig agency system has 
done more good than harm. 


Question.—To the extent finance and _ tech- 
nical knowledge are provided by the State, to 
that extent the worth of the managing agent 
becomes...... 


Answer.—-That is quite possible. But if you 
see the conditions of smaller collieries provided 
with inadequate finance as compared with larger 
collieries run by managing agents with adequate 
finance, you will see the benefit of the manag- 
‘ing agency system. 


Question.—In the light of the greater initia- 
tive now being displayed by the State, would 
you consider a further large-scale development 
in our industries should take place along Mana- 
ging Agency lines ? 


Answer.—What alternative form of develop- 
ment would you suggest ? If you are thinking 
of something in the nature of greater State parti- 
cipation or State control, then the problem is 


perhaps more easily approached from other 
directions than entirely from the point of view 
of the Managing Agency system. 


Question.—_In respect of basic consumer inter- 
ests like steel and railways, would you advo- 
cate a sort of complete self-sufficieny in the 
matter of supply of coal ? 


Answer.—Well, if you take railways and the 
steel companies, that means more than 50 par 
cent of the total coal in the country. Under 
very strict supervisior and control of Govern- 
ment, it does not seam that such a thing would 
be undesirable. I must say, however, that I 
have not devoted any special consideration to 
this problem. 


Question.—If the big consumer interests like 
steel companies would need to take from the 
market a certain proportion of their require- 
ments year after year, are there any safeguards 
short of complete price control which you would 
suggest for curbing the tendencies of theso inte- 
rests to influence the market one way or the 
other? There is much evidence marshalled 
before us in order to show that the activities 
of the Railway Board in the matter of their 
coal purchase policy adversely affected the sta- 
bility of the market. 


Answer.—It had in the past, according to the 
coal interests, an adverse influence on their 
interests and they contended that they had to 
run uneconomically, to the general detriment 
of their development. Without pronouncing an 
opinion one way or the other, I am certainly in 
favour of price control. 


Question.—Would any other control be ade- 
quate, short of price control ? 


Answer.—Why short of price control? Why 
not control prices ? No other measure would be 
so effective. 


Question.—You are aware of tho insufficiency 
of reserves in respect of certain types of coal 
and it has been suggested that there is an over- 
whelming case for regulating the output and 
the distribution of such reserves of coal. Would 
you agree that this restriction should first be 
applied to the coal interests of such consumers ? 


Answer.—If it has to be done in the interests 
of such consumers, T think they should have 
priority in that respect. But let us consider 
the question very carefully. I think what has 
been suggested is that sezms from 10 to 18 
should be conserved for the metaiturgica! in- 
dustry, because they are being very rapidly 
exhausted and they are very valuable from the 
point of view of blending for the future pur- 
poses of making metallurgical coke. Now, I 
am not an expert on the point, but [ am inform- 
ed that even today, the production of 12, 138, 
14A, 17 and 18 seams does not exceed, say, 
about 3 million tons which would be required 
even today for the steel industry. 
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Question._-In your opinion, only the Jharia 
seams need to be conserved or should care be 
taken in regard to.......... 


Answer.—That is subject to further  consi-. 
deration. In my opinion, even the lower seams_ 
require some kind of conservation, but what 
I think the steel compzny las mede out in their 
evidence is that these seams in particular which 
are very valuable from the metallurgical point 
of view, from the poiit of view ‘of blending for 
the future purpose ofn.akin: metallurgical coke, 
thet these are the scains which primarily require 
conservation and the total output from such 
seams even today dces not exceed perhaps 3 
million tons. I am spveakiig subject to correc- 
tion. 

Question—So, will this be your opinion that 
there is no need to curtal the output of the 
metallurgical coal in this ccuntry and that what 
is needed is that that output should only be used 
by the steel works ? 


Answer.—Those particular seams should cer- 
tainly be reserved for the steel works—-seams 
from 10 to 18 —and for any other industry which 
requires for its own technical purposes coal of 
that character. 


Question.—Assuming thas these seams today 
turh out or put on the market 6 million tons, 
would you agree that there should be some sort 
of curtailment and that this curtailment should 
first apply to collicries owred by the steel com- 
pany ? 

Answer.—I think there is some logic in that. 


Question.—Taking the argument further, if 
curtailment of production has to be enforced 
in respect of certain companies which do not 
belong to the stecl company but are privately 
owned by other interests, would there be a case 
for some sort of compensation to these com- 
panies. 


Answer.—Yes, if it invo'ved them in locking 
up their capital and productivity or further 
expenditure on pumping, conservation and so 
on. 


Question.—It has been suggested that this 
compensation should, be borne by the steel com- 
panies. 


Answer.—I do not think so. It is a question 
of general interests of the country as a whole. 


Question.—Looking at the problem from an- 
othe: angle, there has becr a waste not only in 
the use of metallurgical coal but also in its 
extraction. Attempts will need to be made to 
prevent waste in uso as well as in extraction. 
If we are unable to prevent this waste in pre- 
sent circumstances, would you suggest that the 
State should step in and acquire such proper- 
ties ? 


Answer.-That is a hypothetical question. If 
you find that in the gereral interests of the 
country, you cannot prevent waste except by 
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measuros like that of acquiring property, I 
should not hesitate to acquire the property. 


Question.—In that event and if the acquisi- 
tion becomes fairly widespread, wil] the steel 
companies be prepared to throw in their pro- 
perties? 


Answer.—I think so. 
ed on the same footing. 


They should all be treat- 


Question.—You are in favour of control over 
prices of coal; do you think there should be 
control over distribution ? 


Answer.—Personally, I am very much in favour 
of control over distribution. 


Question ——You have expressed yourself in 
favour of two items of control, over price and 
distribution. In regard to other aspects of the 
coal industry, would you like State control to 
be extended, say by nationalisation ? 


Answer.—My Co. has expressed itself in sup- 
port of control in answer to your question- 
naire. I may say that, in general, I agree with 
that. 


Question —You know generally the problem of 
amaller collieries. ‘Would you advocate State 
acquisition of smaller collieries ? 


Answer.—lIf there is no other remedy. I would 
advocate State acquisition of small collieries. 
T am not afraid of nationalisation as such. If 
circumstances are such that nationalisation is 
necessary, then nationalisation wil] have to be 
resorted to; but as far as possible, you should 
avoid it. Even if the State acquires a pro- 
perty, I am not in favour of its actual opera- 
tion by the State. The ownership of a pro- 
perty is one thing and management another. 
Management should, as far as possible, be, in 
my opinion, left to technical people. I am not 
for State management. 


Question.—What about regulating the terms 
of leases ? 


Answer.—There should be a standardised form 
of leases. In the past, great harm has been 
done to the coal industry, owing to the fact 
that there arc very unsatisfactory leases. All 
these should be put right, not only in the case 
of future leascs but in regard to existing leases 
also. 


Question.—Even under Government rules, there 
is a maximum limit to tho area a single indi- 
vidual may hold on mining lease, In the case 
of leased land in the Permanently Settled areas, 
if that limit is exceeded, what would be yo 
suggestion ? . 


Answer.—I may say that it was my intention 
that there should be a proper Mines Bureau or 
Mines Department created which would havé 
the task of reconsidering all the leases etc. There 


should be a Minister of Fuel and Power whe 
would have the Mines Bureau under his contro. 
as well ae the Geological Survey and other 
power-producing departments. 


Question——You have recommended that 
metallurgical coking coal should not under any 
circumstances be exported and further that in 
respect of non-coking coals export should cease 
so long as there is demand for coal in the country 
than there is supply. For India, there are 
certain natural markets like Burma, Singapore, 
Ceylone. You consider the need for conser- 
vation is so great that we should deny supplies to 
these markets also ? 


Answer.—I am very strongly of opinion that 
so long as India needs all the coal that it can 
raise for ite own industrial development and 
expansion, coal should not be exported. I 
don’t think non-export of coal is going to cause 
any international rupture with neighbours. I 
am all for friendly relations, but the good of the 
country must have precedence over other things. 


Question.—Even, though the total needs of 
these markets may not excced a million tons? 


Answer.—Even then I should not be in favour 
of export so long as our requirements in the 
future, now estimated at some thing like 31 
or 32. million tons, are not met. 


Question.—Nobody would like to export any- 
thing required in the country. But provided 
the Indian demand ismet, there is no objection, 
so far as you are concerned, in principle to export 
beimg permitted ? 


Answer.—No. 


Question.—Now, as regards the Fuel Research 
Institute which under your inspiration was sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India last year. 
In view of the emphasis you have placed on 
the need for very considerable research in the 
matter of finding the physical and chemical pro- 
pertios of different types of coal, is it your opinion 
that the very meagre manner in which the Fuel 
Research Institute is going to be started would 
serve our purpose ? 


Answer.—I don’t quite follow what you mean 
by the work ‘‘meagre’’. When I was in the 
Government of India, they were quite pre- 
pared and willing to give all the financial assis- 
tance that that institute needs. It was only a 
question of administrative difficulties. 


Question.—It may have happened after your 
retirement from the Council that the funds of 
the Fuel Research Institute, as originally planned, 
have been drastically cut, 


Answer.-~1 am very sorry to learn that. But 
the general intention of the Government of 
India was to spend whatever money could pro- 
fitably be spent. 


Question.—You will agree it is of great impor- 
tence to the coal industry that an exhaustive 
analysis of the various types of coal is made 
within the shortest time possible ? 
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Answer.—Y os, certainly. 


Question.—Finally, I would like you to agree 
with or contradict the allegations which have 
been made by certain parties that the steel 
companies are probably the most fastidious con- 
sumers of coal ? 


Answer—I deny that. The steel company 
naturally consumes the coal which is required 
for the purpose of making its steel, but there is 
no question of such fastidiousness as to hamper 
general industry. I think that is more or less 
a technical question which. has been gone into 
in very great detail by our technical edivence 
and I think that technical evidence should satisfy 
you that we try and use in our own interest 
all the coal of inferior grades we can utilise. 


Question.—That has been your policy for many 
years ? 


Answer.—Always, We have been blending, 
washing and by every method of research uti- 
lising lower grades of coal. 


11], Written Evinpencror Nawas AHSAN 
Yar Jung Banapur oF HYDERABAD. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I, 


T 
GENERAL : 


Control of a central authority over methods of 
extraction etc. are absolutely necessary. It is 
rather disappointing that the recommendations of 
the 1920 committee have not been fully carried 
out by the Government of India. 


With regard to the recommendations of the 
1937 committee, it is observed that had the 
Government carried out the recommendations 
fully, there would have been less trouble and 
complaints during the war. The establishment 
of an Expert Statutory Authority on the lines 
‘suggested by the 1937 committee is bound to 
lead to greater progress as has been conclusively 
proved by the establishment of the Coal Control 
Board during the war. 


I 
GRADING AND EXPORTS : 


This question is no doubt the most important 
commercially, Grading is necessary so as to diffe- 
rentiate the quality of coal required for different 
industries and also for conserving and reserving 
cakable coal for only Metallurgical purposes. 
Grading therefore is not only necesrary for 
export but also for internal use. 


With regard to the question of export it is not 
advisable to encourage export of large quantities 
of coal by starving our internal demands from our 
own industries but if there is any surplus after 
satisfying all the local demands coal may be 
exported ; otherwise it should be prohibited. 
with the industrial development in the postwar 
period, it is certain that this surplus quantity will 


be so negligible as not to have any effect 
on the world market. Hence the question of 
export need not be considered at present but 
grading should be made compulsory and not 
remain merely discretionary. 


III 


PORT FACILITIES : 


T have not the information to give a detailed 
reply but I should state that when surplus coal 
is available for export these port facilities should 
be provided at important indian Ports. As the 
railway freights compared to sea freights are 
abnormally high, it will be advisable to improve 
and provide port facilities for the transport 
of coal for internal consumption to the 
different Indian Ports so that the industries 
situated in the interior may be supplied by the 
nearest port and not all the way by inland rail- 
ways. 


IV 


RAILWAY FACILITIES : 


Inadequate supply of wagons has been the 
greatest complaint. It is entirely due to the 
number of open wagons available at present. 
The Railway Authorities should try to at least 
double the number available as with the post-war 
development of industries, the requirement of coal 
for internal consumption alone will probably 
increase to more than 32 million tons in the next 
5 years. 


There is no doubt that considerable delay in 
loading at the mines takes place for want of proper 
sidings, loading bunkers and want of weight 
bridges, etc. If satisfactory facilities are pro- 
vided at the collieries, the 10 hour system as 
recommended in 1925 will be found to be quite 
satisfactory. The present method of allotment 
of wagons is unsatisfactory and results in nothing 
but corruption. It should therefore be changed. 
The Coal Control Board should have branches in 
every Province and the coal requirements of the 
different industries of the respective Provinces 
should be carefully drawn up and a regular co- 
ordinated programme for the supply of the re- 
quirements be sent to the Railway Authorities 
and collieries concerned. The programme of allot- 
ment of wagons should be strictly followed. 
This would obviate the necessity of dealing through 
the subordinate staff and will stop the prevailing 
corruption. 


The installation of weigh-bridges at every 
colliery should be made compulsory and the 
rebate of anna | per ton, which has been withdrawn 
should be allowed to collieries again so as to 
encourage them to instal private weigh-brid- 
ges. 


The freight system in force at present has many 
disadvantages and there are great many com- 
plaints regarding the payment system. If the 
different railways adopt a system of payments 
by credit notes, the delays in clearing the wagons 
at the destination will be considerably reduced 
and the wagons returned expeditiously. . 
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Tf mechanical loading appliances and bunkers 
and weigh-bridges are made compulsory in every 
colliery, the complaints regarding over-loading 
and underloading of coal wagons and also the 
number of open wagons required will be found to be 
considerably reduced as loeding by mechanical 
means will expedite despatch, For the present 
covered wagons need not be provided as the 
capital cost willimmensely increase. 


The group system of railway freight rates as 
recommended by the 1925 committee should be 
introduced at once so that the cost to the consumer 
is reduced without causing any deterioration 
in the railway earnings. A special committee 
should be formed for considering the freight rates 
under the group system. 


It is desirable to introduce seasonal rates for 
the transport of coal both by sea as well as by 
rail. This will encourage consumers to store 
sufficient quantity of coal in the slack season. 


Vv 
RAISING COSTS : 


As I am not an expert in coal mining, I am 
not in a position to express my views in detail. 
But I may state that mechanisation is desirable 
and should be encouraged ; as with the coal at 
site, power can be developed at a very low cost. 
This will also overcome the labour scarcity trouble 
and reduce the raising cost considerably. 


vI 
RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS : 


The railways in India are the largest consumer 
and waster of coal. It is stated that more than 
10 million tons are annually consumed by them. 
A locomotive boiler is the most inefficient as 
only about 4 to 5 per cent of its heat energy is 
utilised and the balance is wasted. They are not 
careful at all what grade of coal they are using 
and in great many instances the best cakable 
coal, which should be reserved for Metallurgical 
purposes only is used indifferently without any 
consideration. 


The remedy lies in electrifying our Railway 
system as early as possible and ‘providing power 
from Central Super Thermal and Hydro Stations. 
The policy of electrifying only the sub-urban 
Railways is not correct and must be changed. 
With the efficieny of power transmission for long 
distances. Railway sections up to 1,000 miles 
can, be electrified and worked economically. It 
may be stated here that the U.S.S.R. has proposed, 
a scheme for the electrification of Railway system 
covering over 15,000 miles. - 


Until such time as the Railways are electrified 
the only way to avoid the colossal waste of coal 
by the Railways is to allow them to use only a 
low graded coal with an ash content of 20 to 30 
per cent. 


Tt is not possible for me to state the number of 
locomotives existing at present and also new 
locomotives that may be required. 


vit 
STOWING : 


This question is very important. The Coal 
Stowing Board has been working satisfactorily 
and it is necessary to watch for some more years 
before the arrangements are changed. The great- 
est obstacle is scarcity of labour and its high 
cost. 


VIII 
MISCELLANEOUS : 


The most difficult problem to be faced at present 
is that of labour for the collieries. The trouble 
in India is entirely due to not having professional 
and hereditary Mines. The majority of the labour 
is drawn temporarily from the surrounding villages, 
generally Agriculturists, with the result that 
it is not settled and contented. It is essential 
therefore that the Mines. after training should be 
made to settle down as a Mining community in 
the Mining Regions and should be made to be 
contended by providing proper housing, medical 
sanitation, education and recreation needs, 


With regard to the acquisition of surface rights, 
the Section 84 of the Bengal Tenancy Act should 
be amended and Government should acquire the 
surface rights and hand it over to the collieries. 


Experiments have been carried out on the 
briquetting of coal. The process recommended 
is to have large coal carbonisation plants erected 
at pits mouth. After carbonising the coal and 
obtaining all the valuable by-products the soft 
coke produced from non-cakable coals is to be 
mixed 50: 50 with pulvorised charcoal and made 
into briquettes suitably large for burning in the 
Railway locomotives. By carbonisation and mix- 
ing with charcoal the ash contents of the bri- 
quetted fuel will be considerably reduced and 
thereby the calorific value increased. This pro- 
cess is specially suitable in collieries situated in 
the forest areas and it is high time. that this in- 
dustry is established on-a large scale in India. 


The washing and mixing of different grades of 
coal has been tried with a view to produce Me- 
tallurgical coke for the Iron and Steel industries 
and other consumers from non-cakable coals by 
heating at a higher temperature a mixture of 
soft coke and heavy oil in the proportion of 50: 50, 
But the cost of metallurgical coke becomes so 
high that it can only be used if the Steel Industries 
are established at the collieries. 


A Fuel Research Institute which has been 
implemented by the Government of India recently 
is an urgent necessity and it is advisable to have 
its branches established in all the Provinces 
where coal is available. 


So far, not sufficient progress has been made in 
India for the recovery of benzol as by-product, 
and this can be made available if low temperature 
carbonisation plants are established in the coal 
bearing areas as suggested above. The rescue 
alrangements and educational facilities are not 


sufficiently adequate but if proper housing, sanita- 
tion, education and recreation facilities are provi- 
ded, a great deal of improvement will result. 


Nationalisation of coal mines has been advocated 
generally, simply because the present cost of coal 
to the consumers is undoubtedly very high and 
it is not fair for any public utility coal mining 
company to declare such large dividend at the 
expense of consumers. This is the chief reason 
why the Labour Government of the United King- 
‘dom has decided to nationalise the Coal Mining 
Industry. On the other hand, the present Go- 
vernment administration has to become more 
practical and efficient in India before it can na- 
tionalise the cgal industry. What is required is 
to stabilise by having, as suggested above, a 
settled and contented Labour Force and controlling 
the prices of coal to an extent which does not 
allow more than 6% dividend for the collieries in 
any case, Itis only by providing cheap fuel 
and power the targets for Postwar Develop- 
ment can be really achieved. 


112. ORAL EVIDENCE oF Str Papamgt GINWALA 


Question.—You have stated in your very ins- 
tructive and valuable memorandum the «case 
for electrifying certain portions of the rail track 
between Calcutta and Moghalsarai ~ and 
Calcutta and Kharaghpur. You have suggested 
that electrification of the railways need not neces- 
sarily be expensive from the point of view of oper- 
ations. Rather you think that there will be a 
considerable decrease in the operating expenses 
of the railways. Is it just a prima facie con- 
clusion. 


Answer.—I have come to the conclusion that 
in the beginning there may be a slight increase in 
the running expenditure, but there is bound to 
be increase in traffic and also a quicker turnrour d 
in any case. Therefore, it means less rolling 
stock. But purely financial considerations in the 
matter of electrification of the railway track 
should not weigh. Our country is fortunate in 
that the main lines pass through the most densely 
populated parts of India. They also pass through 
territories which contain most of our raw mater- 
ials which lend themselves to processing by elec- 
‘tric power. Large tracts of agricultural lands are 
also traversed, so that if you want to electrify 
the agriculture, the opportunity is there. In the 
event of electrification of the railways through 
thermal units there will be over-head transmission 
lines, and these can be used by hydro-electric 
power as well. 


Question.—In, your calculations you have taken 
capital cost at Rs. 200/- per K.W. on the basis of 
pre-war figures. If the capital cost is actually 
about Rs. 450/- per K.W. at present, will that 
make gny difference ? 


Answer.—If{ you double the cost of the plant 
and equipment and. at the same time increase 
the cost of railway equipment proportionately and 
railway charges it will make no difference, 
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Question.—Is it your suggestion that thea Govern- 
ments of Bengal and Bihar might put up power. 
plants in their respective provices, and theRail- 
way authority need only take electricity from 
them without incurring capital expenditure, 


Answer.—Yes, they can do that. If a thermal 
unit is installed at the Western end of the Bihar 
coalfields it could electrify the railway track up 
to Moghalsarai. 


Question.—That would require an understand- 
ing between the Governments of Bengal and 
Bihar on one hand andthe Railway Board on 
the other . But in view of the Damodar hydro- 
electric project, do you expect any interest on 
the part of the Provincial Governments ? 


Answer.—I had a talk with the Railway autho- 
rities. It has been put to them that hydro-elec- 


. tricity will be cheaper, which, in my opinion, it 


is not going to be, I have seen their estimate 
and the capital expenditure is at least 3 times 
that stated. Further Hydro-electric power sta- 
tions cannot be built in-bits. Therefore you have 
to create a demand for electricity and wait un- 
til then. Thermal electricity, apart from its 
being cheaper from the point of view of capital 
expenditure, lends itself to more flexibility, and 
permits of more and more units being added as 
required. 


Question.—When you were a Member of the 
Tariff Board you examined certain aspects of the 
coal industry from the point of view of exports. 
What is your opinion to-day ? 


was not in favour of exports. 
enough coal for our own use. 
Government should take steps to prevent 
export of any coal. 


Question.—What is your opinion about the 
acquisition of mineral rights by the State ? 


Answer.—I 
We. have not 


Answer.—I am personally in favour of Govern- 
ment acquiring all the mineral rights. To start 
with, the State should acquire all the rights and 
allow those collieries which are properly organised. 
to work under State control. If they do not 
make good uso of this chancs, direct operation 
of the mines by the State should be resorted, to. 


Question.—-In pursuance of the policy of con- 
servation of metallurgical coal, a situation might 
arise when a drastic curtailment of production 
or even closing down of some collieries might be 
involved. In such an event, do you consider 
that the first effect of curtailment should. be 
borne by the collieries owned by the steel com- 
panies ? 

Answer.—I do not think the question of cur- 
tailment immediately arises because the demand, 
is expanding. The Iron & Steel Panel has re- 
commended that there should be more steel 
works ppt up, each with a capacity of 500,000 
tons ingots per annum, but so designed as to 
double the output within the next 5 years. If 
these proposals are acted upon, another 3. to 4 
million tons of coking coal would be required. 
The steel expension, in my opinion , cannot stop 
there, and in the next 15 years provision for about 
20 million tons, more or less of actual coking qua- 
lity for metallurgical purposes, would have to be 
made. 
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The American Cynade Co. and the Chemical Cons- 
truction Corporation have developed a process 
by which they can coke any coal which has 
caking qualities, and they claim that the coke 
is harder. If such a process cannot be applied 
to Indian coals, there is no other alternative 
but to stop the supply of coking coal for uses other 
than for metallurgical purposes. 


Question.—This control over the provision 
of the use of metallurgical coal involves inter- 
ference with the right of individual consumers, 
and to enforce this policy it may be that all the 
collieries producing metallurgical coal may have 
to be brought within a pool, Do you think there 
would be any serious objection from the steel 
companies to their collieries being put in the 
pool ? 


Answer.—My personal view is that they must 
be put into the pool. I agree that steel com- 
panies should not be permitted to go on acquir- 
ing more and more properties of coal bearing 
lands. On the contrary, the State must acquire 

_allthe mines belonging to the two major steel 
companies. These are national assets. 


Question.—Apart from metallurgical coal, ae 
you think there is need for regulating the use o 
coal for other industries? 


Answer.—Modern boilers are so designed that 
they can burn any coal. My opinion is that no 
coal should be allowed to be used in small instal- 
lations within 150 miles of any coal mine for power 
raising. Apart from railway electrification, you 
instal a power station in the Raniganj coalfield for 
200 miles on one side and 200 miles on the other, 
and you feed industries in this area from these 
power stations. You can produce that power 
in the coalfields with any coal that you can get. 


Question.—Are you not impressed by the very 
high cost of distribution of electricity ? I am 
given to understand that while setting up the 
new Mulajore power station in Calcutta 10 years 
ago, the question of installing a power station 
nearer the coalfields was considered . After ex- 
pert investigation, it was decided that it would 
be more economical to set up the station at 
Calcutta. 


Answer.-—At that time coal was very cheap and 
we did not understand the economics of coal. In 
the last 20 years boilers have been so perfected 
that they can burn any coal unlike the boilers 
used then in Calcutta. The question of reserving 
the better quality of coal has now become far 
more important than before, and it would be 
cheaper, in my opinion, to generate electricity 
in the coalfield and bring it down to Calcutta. 


Question.—Is it your opinion that we should 
try to utilise our coal resources in the fashion that 
would suit every industry, and to enforce that 
regulation should there be some controlling 
authority ? 


Answer.—Certainly. The inferior coals in the 
coalfields should he used for electrification pur- 
poses. The coking coal should be reserved for 
the metallurgical industry, and consumption 
of the superior classes of steam coal should be 
economised. 


drogen by proper methods. 


Question.—Do you think that there could be 
a legitimate division of responsibility for coal 
between the Centre and the Provinces ? 


Answer.—It is an All-India question. Coal and 
minerals should be under the Centre. There must 
be a special Member in charge of Fuel & Power. 
Problems like labour, medical facilities, educa- 
tion etc. may, with judiciousness, be given over 
to the Provinces under e co-ordinated scheme, 
provided it is all under Central control. 


Question.—What are your comments on the 
present methods of making soft coke ? 


Answer.—From what I have seen, there is no 
more wicked way of making soft coke. It des- 
troys bye-products. Taking gases alone, you 
would get approximately three times more hy- 
Annually about one 
million tons of coal is wasted in this way. From 
this 1 million tons, 300,000 tons of sylphate of 
ammonia could be recovered. Again, twice the 
quantity of tar that is now produced by coke 
oven practice can be produced by improved 
methods. My suggestion is that instead of allow- 
ing soft coke to be manufactured in the way that 
it being done at present, two or three big plants 
should be installed in the coalfields to carbonise 
the coal by the low temperature carbonisa- 
tion process. I would further suggest that no 
coal should be allowed to leave the coalfields 
without being carbonised first. The soft coke 
can be used in Lancashire boilers and for domes- 
tio purposes. The only agency that could do this 
is the Government, because it requires a very 
large investment for the main process. 


113.. ORAL EVIDENCE OF Sim S.N. Roy, K.¢.1.4,, 
C.8.1., Coat COMMISSIONER, CALCUTTA. 


Question.—You have studied the operation of 
the Coal Control Order for the last 3 or 4 years. 
This Control relates to production, price and dis- 
tribution. It is no doubt an emergency measure, 
but if it is decided that some such control should 
continue in the future could you give us your 
ideas on the divis‘on of responsibility between the 
Centre and the Provinces ? 


Answer.—I cannot conceive of any effective 
Control over coal production and distribution save 
by the Centre. Some people dispute the neces- 
sity for continuing control but if it is to remain 
there can be no doubt that it should remain with 
the Centre. In fact, my impression is that the Pro- 
vincial Governments also realise that for con- 
trol to be effective, it must be in the hands of 
the Centre. 


Question.—Is it not possible to conceive of a 
situation where matters of policy may be direc- 
ted by the Centre, but the execution of that 
policy may be left to individual Provinces ? 


Answer.—The position in India is peculiar by 


-reason of the fact that the coalfields are all con- 


centrated in one of two particular areas. The 
Bengal and Bibar fields provide the whole of tho 
best quality coal, the other coal producing area is 
the C.P, If the Provinces are allowed a free 
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hand in the execution of policy, even though 
that policy may be laid down by the Centre, 
there will be a constant tendency on their part 
to work the control in such a way that they may 
got the best out of it. 


Question.—You no doubt appreciate that trans- 
port is the key to any further development of 
the coal industry in the matter of production as 
well as distribution, and if Communications’ or 
Transport is going to be a Central responsibility, 
it will be very difficult for the Provinces indivi- 
dually to exercise effectively any of the control 
devised ? 


Answer.—Undoubtedly . On that account and 
even if all the transport required can be made 
available, I should be averse to the Provinces 
being vested with any executive control. 


Question.—In regard to the future requirements 
of the country, the growing demand for coal and 
the necessity of planning in a proper manner for 
further production in the various coalfields, do 
you consider that your administrative set up 
today is an ideal one ? 


Answer,—Far from it. If control were to be 
made reelly effective, there would have to be a 
large expansion of my office, especially so as long 
as present difficulties in connection with wagon 
supplies and the output of coal remain. We 
should be in a position to decide ourselves -when 
difficulties arise, as they do almost daily in present 
conditions, who to cut, what ccals to substitute 
for better qualities which industries demand but 
which cannot be produced or moved. We need 
more supervision over stocks, more accurate 
statistical data which are important from the 
point of view of production as well as distribution. 
We have started on this, but there is a great deal 
still to be done. We have a nucleus of experts 
on coal technology in our office who are supposed 
to go round and advise on the kind of coal that 
a particular industry can use. But with the staff 
at our disposal, we are able to make very little 
progress. 


Question.—In view of the admitted shortages of 
coal in the country, what sort of methods would 
you suggest for securing increased production ? 


Answer. One of the fundamental factors about 
production is a steady supply of labour. Labour 
in the coalfields is migratory and the first need is 
to obtain a supply of stable labour who will work 
at least 5 days in the week. Even today when 
coal prices are good, I am not sure that all the 
collieries are doing all they can to keep their 
labour ftom driftmg away. I say this because in 
the railway collieries the drop in the labour sup- 
ply is considerably smaller than that in other 
collieries. Then there is the question of wages. 
The standard of life of the colliery worker has not 
kept pace with the increase of wages with the 
result that any substantial increase in wages 
brings about a slackening of work. That applies 
in a measure to colliery labour in other countries 
also but not in the same degree as in India. A 
mere increase in wages is not a solution unless the 
standard of life can be raised also and that is a 
long term business. Even Gorakhpur Jabonr 
which has been imported into the coalfields for 


some time and are paid at much higher rates do 
not show any inclination to stay for long periods. 
One of the explanations given is that they earn 
so much money that they do not like to come 
back to the mines until they have had a few month 
rest. If we embark on a long-term policy of 
better housing, more education and have a 
nucleus of non-agricultural labour recruited who - 
can be relied upon to keep things going, a great 
improvement might be effected. At the present 
time it is desirable that any increase in emolu- 
ments should be in the form of consumers goods 


which are scarce’ and that increases of money 


wages should , if granted , be linked to greaten 
production. 


Question.—What other factors should be given 
priority in respect of increasing the production 
of coal apart from labour ? Transport position ? 


Answer.—The transport position needs urgent 
attention. We are in constant difficulties owing 
to restrictions at the various junction points and 
restrictions in particular directions even when 
the wagon supply is more or less up to our require- 
ments. We need 1,050 wagons a day up-country. 
For months we have fallen short every day 
by 150 to 200 wagons. That affects distribution 
which in turn affects production. 


Question.—From our knowledge of the War 
Transport Department during the period of war, 
could you tell us if this sort of mal-distribution in 
transport is due to the stress of war, leading to 
bad operations, or are there any physical defi- 
ciences in the rolling stocks ? 


Answer.—There were physical deficiencies in 
rolling stock during the war. But difficulties 
arise from the defective lay-out of the railway 
system. The layout of lines should be such that 
wagons could move freely in every direction. 
The existing layout was on the basis of distribu- 
tion of much more limited quantities than aro 
now required. Difficulties also arise from the 
fragmentation of collieries _ which prevents the 
placement of wagons in adequate numbers for 
all the pits in a siding. 


Question.—There have been @ very large number 
of collieries opened up in the last 3/4 years. Could 
you tell us something about the policy waich 
governs the sanction to the opening up of new 
collieries ? 


Answer.—The broad considerations for with- 
holding sanctions are whether the opening up of 
now collieries will lead to uneconomic working or 
whether the transport position in a patricular area 
is such that more coal cannot be moved from that 
area or whether the opening up of a colliery would 
mean such fragmentation of a colliery that it 
would militate against satisfactory coal extrac- 
tion. Powers have been vested in the D.C.C.(P) 
to refuse or grant sanction to the opening of new 
collieries under the Coal Control Order. He 
usually consults me in cases of serious difficulty. 


Question.—Are you of the opinion that this 
power vested in one Department or one individual 
could be expected to be efficiently exercised in 
the interests of the industry ? 
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Answer.—i think it can. be efficiently exercised 
but I have my doubts whether it gives satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 

Question.—From the point of view of larger 
considerations, do you think it is wiser to asso- 
ciate the industry in such matters ? 

Answer.-—If the industry ‘were united— un- 
fortunately it is divided against itself— there 
would. be no objection to the industry being asso- 
ciated in the manner proposed. 

Question.—Do you agree that the extreme forms 
of fragmentation which have taken place in certain 
parts of the coalfields have not only resulted in 
wasteful extraction but have been obstacles in 
the way of scientific development of the industry? 

Answer.—I gw. definitely of this opinion, and, 
this view has elso been expressed by the Floud 
Commission. 

Question.—Do you zgroe that the only way to 
rectify the deficiencies in. the matter of fragmen- 
tation in its proper sénse is acquisition of mineral 
rights by the Stete.? That again is one of the 
recommendations of the Floud Commission. 


Answer.—May I point out that the recommen- 
dation of the Floud Commission is that the royal- 
ty rights, not the mineral rights, should, be ac- 
quired. I am all in favour of the acquisition of 
royalty rights by the State. I think that will 
go a long way towards getting rid of inefficient 
working, fragmentation and so forth. The 
Bengal Government have in contemplation a bill 
on the basis of the recommendations of the Floud 
Commission. According to that bill, I under- 
stand not only will surface rights be acquired 
but sub-soil rights in virgin properties will belong 
to the State. 

Question.—If you are of the opinion that it is 
within the competence of the Provincial or Central 
legislatures to enact suitable legislation for modi- 
fying the terms of existing leases you consider 
that short of acquisition cf royalty rights legis- 
lation would be sufficient to rectify the existing 
deficiencies. 

Answer.—It would be possible, without acquiring 
royalty rights, to teke power to regulate leases, 
both pest end future, though provision will bo 
necessary for payment of suitable compensation. 
This will effect 2 great improvement in the exis- 
ting position. 


Question.—Regarding coal distribution, it has 
been suggested to us that control of distribution 
has been responsible for showing undue favours 
to large producers in the coal industry. Would 
you care to comment on this? 


Answer.—This is not quite correct. What has 
happened from time to time is that at times of 
wagon shortage or when coal has had to be 
rushed to any point, preference bas had to be 
given to collieries which can load full rakes and 
half rakes rapidly and efficiently. If the threa- 
tened Railway strike had taken place, for exam- 
ple, the best way of moving supplies would have 
been to load rakes and half rakes at tho bigger 
and more efficient collieries. One has to bear in 
mind the fact that large colliery undertakings 
are able to’ produce and to load more efficiently 
the attention they receive is not in the interests 


of individual collieries but in the interests of 
loading and distribution of largest quantities 
in times of difficulty. 


Question —Have there been complaints of lack 
of consideration shown to small collieries in the 
matter of distribution ? 


Answer.—indeed there have been these com- 
plaints. What small collieries would, like is that, 
their output of lower grade coal should be ab- 
sorbed by industries who are accustomed to use 
higher grades of coal, which are in short supply. 
But though some help is being given in this way 
it is impossible altogether to ignore the preferences 
of industries for particular grades of coal whon 
such coal is available. Nor, from the trans- 
port point of view is it desirable to sond low grade 
coal over long distances if it can be avoided. 
Tt would be wastoful of transport to do so. 


Question.—Lf, therefore, there was a controlled 
regulation of the use of coal, i.e. use of different 
types of coal for different industries, that 
should automatically solve the problem of the 
smaller collieries in the matter of distribution? 


Answer.—Yes. Unless you are reasonably sure 
from reports of experts that a particular industry 
can be made to use an inferior grade of coal, 
without serious loss of efficiency you cannot 
force it upon the industry if better coal is avail- 
able. 

Question.—If conservation in use compels us, 
owing to our shortago of good quality coal, to 
make this regulation necessary, would. it not 
solve the problem, provided production is like- 
wise coordinated ? 


Answer.—If you know what grade of coal each 
industry can use and what are the grades of coal 
you have, thon controlled regulation can be 
successfully applied. 


Question.—Do I correctly.sum up your atti- 
tude with regard to the question of control that 
you are in favour of control being maintained 
to the minimum essential extent necessary in 
the public interest ? 


Answer.—I am in favour of control being main- 
tained so long as there is any shortage of coal. 
Tf there is plenty of coal to meet the demand, 
I should be averse to any controlat all, as I still 
believe that the best method of supplying the 
requirements of consumers is to let supply and 
demand have full play. 


Question.—A statement has been made to us 
that, apart from the difficulties regarding wagon 
supplies, there is, on the part of the railways, 
a kind of sub-conscious, if not actually delli- 
berate, preference for high rated traffic. Coal 
after all is law-rated, and even at bottlenecks 
the position is that high rated traffic is moved 
out while coal traffic is held up. Have you 
any comments on this ? 


Answer.—I should doubt if this is so, because 
in our day to day discussions with the rail ways 
we are able to get on occasions more wagons for 
coal at the sacrifice of high rated general goods. 
Moreover Railways have to carry out the orders 
of priority issued by the Government of India 
and coal has a very high priority. 
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MEMORANDUM ON BASIC CONDITIONS 
OF COLLIERY LABOUR IN RANIGUNJ 
AND ASANSOL SUBMITTED 


By Mr. Banxim MUKHERJEE 


Introduction: 


The end of the war has brought sharply to the 
forefront the question: what role is the Indian 
coal industry to play in our future Industrial 
development, and how far is it capable, as it 
stands at present, of playing that role ? 


Every one of the different interests concerned 
in the industry— Government, employers, labour, 
and the consumer public — is equally alarmed 
at the existing low output of coal production and 
its apparent Incapacity to develop in accordance 
with growing needs. 


The war years, with their accompanying heavy 
demands on the coal industry, have emphasised 
still further the extreme instability and inade- 
quacies of a productive system, based not only 
on backward technique but on miserably low 
standards of living of labourers. Where the 
opportunity provided by war conditions should 
have resulted in great expansion and develop- 
ment, we find the unpleasant reality of an annual 
deficit of about 6,000,000 tons. 


On, behalf of the only section — labour — which 
is unrepresented on the Coalfields Committee, 
we briefly offer the following proposals to rehabi- 
litate the industry, with particular reference to 
the basic conditions of colliery labour. 


These conditions have remained substantially 
static since they were examined and criticised 
in 1929 by the Royal Commission on Labour. 
This memorandum merely seeks to draw the 
Committee’s attention to the urgency of a prob- 
lem which has been generally recognised, without 
being acted upon, for the past 15 years or more. 
Tt is our main contention that further postpone- 
ment of amelioration of labour conditions will] 
inevitably prevent any solution of the general 
problem of shortage, instability and low efficiency 
of colliery labour. 


I. Harnings. 


The labour shortage experienced in the coal 
mines has been attributed, by both Government 
and employers’ spokesmen, to the competition 
of military and war emergency constructional 
works, providing, it is alleged, higher wages and 
less arduous work. If this contention comprised 
the whole truth, the end of the war should auto- 
matically release a labour force adequate to run 
the mine at full capacity. 


The fact of the matter is that the rates of wages 
and allowances in the mines.are so low, and com- 
pare so unfavourably with those of most other 
major industries, that they attract workers of 
only the lowest efficiency and that, too, for part- 
time relief during the non-agricultural seasons 
of the year. 


The income of the colliery worker in 1946 re- 
mains quite inadequate for his minimum subsis- 
tence needs. 


According to the Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines, the average daily earnings for the Rani- 
gunj field in December, 1941 (2.6. pre-Dhanbad 
Conference) were as follows :— 


Rs. As. Ps. 
Oxderground Miners . - 0 9 38 
Loaders . 0 8 0 
Skilled Labour 010 6 
Unskilled 0 7 8 
Surfaee Skilled . 0 9 6 
Unskilled. 0 6 6 


Taking -/9/- as an approximate average (by no 
means the minimum), the inadequacy of this 
figure in relation to the pre-war, and even more 
so the 1941, price level is patent. 


Take for-example, the miner’s requirements of 
his most essential and stable food stuff— Rice. 
It is common knowledge that a male or female 
adult in the collieries consumes, on the average, 
1 seer of rice daily. A child can reasonably be 
expected to consume half this amount. Taking 
an average worker’s family to consist of himself, 
his wife and two children, their total daily re- 
quirements of rice would amount to 3 seors, 
or 90 seers per month. 


At the apprcximate pre-war price and 12 seers 
of rice per rupee, these 90 seers would cost Rs. 
7-8-0, As against this, the average daily ear- 
nings omounted in a working month of 20 days 
(the maximum number of days per week a worker 
is physically capable of putting in being 5), to 
Rs. 11-4-0. In other ‘words, laying aside a 
sum, of Rs. 7-8-0 to purchase his family’s full 
requirements in rice alone, the worker had Rs. 
3-12-0 with which to provide for ALL his other 
needs—cloth, dal, vegetables, kerosene, matches, 
ote. 


Already, in the pre-Dhanbad Conference period, 
then, the worker was existing some how below 
any accepted subsistence level. 


This position has deteriorated alarmingly in the 
past 3-4 years. At present, rice sell in the 
Raniganj area at only 3 seers per rupee. A work- 
ing class family’s monthly quota of 90 seera 
now costs Rs. 30. In other words, for his full 
rice requirements alone, the worker. would now 
have to find Rs. 22-8-0 more than he required 
before the war. 


Has his income risen correspondingly ? 


As-a result of the Dhanbad Conference decisions 
he received in addition to his wage (0-9-0 daily 
average) a 50%, dearness allowance (0-4-6) and a 
cash attendance bonus of 0-2-0. His average 
cash income thus totalled 0-15-6 per day or Rs, 
19-6-0 per month of 20 working days. He fur- 
ther received 4 seer of rice free for every day 
worked ; his monthly purchasable needs were 
therefore only 75 seers instead of the original 
90 seers. 


But at the present price of rice, these 75 sears 
cost Rs. 25, or about Rs. 6 more than what he 
actually earns. Clearly the position has become 
untenable. 
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Further, since April 1946, the weekly rice ration 
in the Ranigunj field has been reduced by 14 
chattaks, and in exchange the worker gets a com- 
pensation of less than 0-5-0 per week. 


It is, therefore, clear that as a result of the 
sharp increase in the cost of living and the failure 
to compensate the miver. sufficiently to maintain 
even his pre-war hand-t6-mouth standard of 
living, he has been reduced to a position where 
he cannot provide himself and his family with 
even their full requirements of rice, let alone 
the other necessities of life whose prices have also 
risen by nowhere less than 250% over the pre- 
war level. 


It is at least surprising to hear it maintained 
that the miner is ‘‘better off’ today than he was 
before the war. In fact, he is worse off, physically 
more devitalised, and less attracted, towards his 
occupation than he ever was. Weekly working 
capacity has declined from 5 to 4 and even 3 days. 


It is our view that the coal industry can never 
be worked successfully with a labour force existing 
uncer such economic conditions. 


Wage Fixation. 


We would propose the following immediate 
measures for adoption: 


(1) Fixation of a statutory minimum wage 
of Rs. 1-8-0 per day. This minimum rate should 
include the sum at present termed 50% ‘dearness 
allowance’, but should exclude and bé in addition 
to, the cash attendance bonus and free rice bonus 
which were introduced as a result of the Dhan- 
bad Conference. (2) Setting up of wage fixation 
machinery on a tripartite basis, with represen- 
tatives of the Government, employers, and 
labcur, to survey the whole field of rates and 
allowances in the mines and to make recommen- 
dations for rew scales based on the minimum 
wage of Rs. 1-8-0 per day. 


(3) Inclusion of a fair wages clause in all Go- 
vernment contracts for coal. 


(4) Extension to the mines of the Payment 
of wages Act. 


Abolition of the Contract system. 


One of the principal factors making for ineffi- 
ciency in production and intensified exploitation 
of labour is the present Raising Contractor 
System. 


The main disadvantages of this system are as 
follows :— 


(1) It contributes to and perpetuates the un- 
stable and mobile character of mining labour. 


(2) It entails unnecessary and huge expenditure 
by the industry which if saved could contribute 
substantially to the improvement of equipment 
and worker’s conditions. 


(3) It creates an artificial quality of manage- 
ment which prevents that full-co-operation of the 
entire mining personnel so essential for efficient 
production. 


(4) It exposes the worker to an elaborate sys- 
tem of fraud and deprivation based on the con- 
tractor’s sardars and gangman, who often devise 
their own, arbitrary methods of payment, bind 
the workers to vicious obligations, and regularly 
purloin a part of the worker’s legitimate dues. 


For the above reasons, we are of opinion that 
the contract system should be abolished without 
delay, and the whole of mining labour should be 
brought under conditions of direct employment 
and management. 


III. Welfare Fund Scheme. 


The amelioration of general living conditions 
in the mines and the eradication of disease, ill- 
teracy and drink, are indispensible for the de- 
velopment of a settled, healthy and officient 
labour force. The extent to whieh they are rea- 
lised depends in large a measure on the planned 
and rapid execution of the Welfare Fund Deve- 
lopment Schemes. 


Without going into details, we would emphasise 
the basic need of*a priority principle, whereby 
preference of execution is given to each Scheme 
in proportion to the urgency of the particular 
need it is meant to satisfy. Unless this is done, 
results will not be commensurate with the ex- 
penditure and urgency entailed. 


We would strongly urge that the development 
schemes be taken up in the following order of 
priority. 


(1) General housing, particularly the cons- 
truction of one or more mining townships for each 
area. 


(2) Water Supply. 
3. Adult Education. 
4, Hospitals and other Medical facilities. 


5. Others, e.g., maternity centres, creches, pit 
head baths, milk centres, mobile cinemas etc. 


This order corresponds, in our view, to the re- 
lative urgency of the various problems that have 
to be tackled, and if conformed with would effec- 
the speediest possible and most effective ameliora- 
tion of the present appalling conditions. 


IV. Trade Union Rights and Civil Liberties. 


The non-representation of Labour on the coal- 
fields Committee reflects the present attitude 
of the employers. and Government towards the 
mine worker’s trade Unions and representative 
organisations. The argument is frequently used 
that no really ‘representative’ unions are to be 
found. If that is true, the responsibility for it 
must rest entirely on the consistent policy of 
the employers backed by the Government, to 
prevent the growth and free functioning of wor- 
ker’s organisations. 


Refusal of entry to the colliery area, forcible 
ejection of trade union organisers, denial of per- 
mission to hold meetings, refusal to consider 
collective representations by the workers or to 
negotiate with their representatives this has been 
unenviable record of the mine owners and res- 
ponsible Government officials. 


Tt is only during the last year or so that alarm 
at the continued and deepening crisis of the coal 
industry has faced the authorities with the un- 
pleasant truth that labour problem cannot be 
solvéd unless their feudal outlook towards or- 
ganised labour undergoes a change. But although 
ocessional and half-hearted attempts are now 
made to elicit the views of labour, the old practice 
of hampering and penalising the day to day work 
of trade unions continues with the assistance of 
the police. We are prepared to submit numerous 
instances of this practice, if required. 


We submit that the problem of mining labour 
cannot be satisfactorily solved without a deve- 
loped and healthy trade union organisation. 
Only if all restrictions on penalties for legal trade 
union work are removed, and the workers, freed 
of the employer’s terror, are allowed to organise 
themselves openly and choose their own repre- 
sentatives, can they develop an interest in the 
problems of the industry which employs them. 
Only trade union representatives, elected by 
the workers and therefore commanding their 
confidence, can impart a collective sonse of res- 
ponsibility and educate the workers on the evils 
of liquor, the need of co-operation with the 
management on commen issues, the development 
of stable and settled habits of work ete. 


We, therefore, strongly urge the total removal 
of all bans and restrictions, in tho mining areas, 
on the rights of entry, assembly, and speech. 
The policy of Governmont and the owners must 
begin to co-operate with the trade union in the 
common, task of saving and developing the | in- 
dustry. 


VV Nationalisation. 


In the last resort, we are of the opinion that 
nothing short of nationalisation em remedy the 
fundamental short-comings of the Coal industry, 
as it is organised at present. The waste of higher 
grades of coal, low unstable output, antiquated 
technique obsolete tools, and machinery, harmful 
profit. considerations and the unsatisfactory 
labour condition all these will persist until the 
intreduction of full state control. 


Tf the coal industry is really to be developed as 
the basis of general industrial expansion of India, 
and is tc yield a steadily rising output to meet 
the enormous requirements of the country, we 
submit the Government must immediately ini- 
tiate measures for nationalisation. 


Tn our view, same of the main advantages that 
could be secured through nationalisation would 
be as follows :— 


(1) Conservancy of coal on the most planned 
and econcmic lines. 


(2) Nationalisation of the entire productive 
process so that output could be stopped up even 
without new physical expansion, eg., longer 
haulage lines, open-face working, re-starting of 
quarries etc 


(3) Removals and re-equipment so a8 to 
secure best utilisation of machinery and tools 
and their standardisation. 
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(4) Planning of total production on a national 
scale so as to keep pace with the country’s in- 
dustrial and economic development programmes. 


(5) Uniformity of lsbour conditions and a 
rising standard of living for miners, thus making 
for a settled and efficient labour force. 

These advantages would represent so decisive 
an advance over existing conditions that there 
can be no case for further postponement of mea- 
sures for nationalisation. 

We are aware that the question of compensa- 
tion might prove a serious obstacle. It is our 
considered opinion that as far «8 foreign capital 
invested in the mines is concerned there can be 
no valid caso for any ccmpensation, and the 
mines in question should be confiscated outright. 
With regard to Indian-owned mines, no commit- 
ments are possible at this stage, but the question 
of suitable scales of compensation can be referred 
to a nationsl board or committee with tripartite 
representation of Government, employers and 
Labour. 

In‘ any case, we are emphatically of opinion 
that a definite decision in favour of nationalisation 
of the mines and the initiation of measures to 
achieve that end need not wait upon a final solu- 
tion of the compensation issue. 

VI Suggestions (Geneal) 

We have summarised above five main proposals 
as major measures considered by us as essential 
for the rehabilitation of the coal industry, with 
special reference to labour conditions, vz, wage 
fixation ; abolition of the contract system ; rapid 
and planned execution of Welfare Schemes ; 
removal of restrictions on trade union rights and 
civil liberties; and Nationalisation. 

In addi‘icn to the above, we would indicate a 
a few more measures which are eapable of imme- 
diate adoption and would contribute to improve- 
ment of labour conditions and production stand- 
ards:— 

(a) Adequate supply of tubs and their stand- 
ardisation. 

(b) Replacement of the present tub system 
by the weighing of coal as the measure for wage 
calculations. 

(c) Reduction of working hours. to 8 per 
day, in line-with the recent legislation for other 
industries. Working hours to be counted from 
the time the worker first reports for duty at the 
pit mouth to the time he actually leaves the 
colliery promises after depositing his lamp eto. 

(d) Provision for rest intervals and proper 
ventilation inside the pits. 

(e) Introduction of legislation to prohibit sale 
and consumption of liquor ; provision of recrea- 
tion and amusement. 

(f) Intreduction of an old-age pension and 
retirement gratuity scheme. 


(g) Adequate supply of cloth at controlled 
prices for the miner and his dependents. 

(h) Supply of refreshment and cooked food 
to supplement the raw ration scales. 


(i) Intensification of work by the Chief Ins- 
pector of Mines to enforce the above. 


Section XVI 


COLLIERIES AND COMPANIES 
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215. Werrrten Evivence or THe NATIONAL 
Cement Mines & INpustrits Lrp. 


QUESTIONNAIRE L 
Iv 
RAILWAY FACILITIES 


13, In the North Karanpura, where we have 
got collieries, we aro at a great disadvantage as 
regards sidings. If sidings ave given up to pits- 
mouth the raising will improve to a great extent. 


18. Regarding Siding.—The Colliery Proprie- 
tors are surely oxperiencing difficulties in getting 
sidings. It cequices w very long time froin 6 bo 18 
months and somoiimes wore 1o get sanchion of a 
siding. The Colliery owuers have to satisiv the 
Railway Authoriiies en many pomts of wich 
some of. the items aie unnecessa y aud lavlovout, 
The questions are genoraily pui as follows :— 


(1) Documents of ownersaip (2) Hmancial posi- 
tion. (3) Area «of the coal iaud. (2) Resorve 
of coal. (5) Quality of coal. (8) Botemsted 
raising. (7) Preseiit raising. (8) Presaat stocl of 
coal. (9) Distance from the Raibvey ime co the 
Colliery. (10) Future prosoee.s of cae Colliery 
especially in relaiion io trific. The jtoias-T & 
8—unless thore is a siding te owners vannyt Vaise 
stock coal which may catch fire asd be daberio- 
rated and this will involvo blocking of capital. if 
the items 1 to 6 a0 satisfied the Auiheriiy shouia 
sanction the sidiug, Wilinowi o sitting a Colliery 
cannot be developed. ‘Tie sanction of a siding 
should not tske more than three nous. For an 
assisted siding the owneis have to pay for the sub- 
grade work and the Railways give tne materials. 
In case all-the items 1 to 6 are not satusiied the 
Railway may take «© vuarantee from lio owners 
for payment of tie loss which will be sustained by 
the Railways, 


19, The floor areas of the wayo.s and the 
heights up to which Coal or Coke to be loaded are 
generally marked in all coal wagons. The allowance 
of minimum and maximum should be ailowed as 
under—3 tons below and 2 tons avavs carrying 
capacity up to maximum gross load. allowable. 


If a colliery or a group of collieries have siding 
accommodation for 25 wagons ov more they should 
have a weigh bridge so that the overloaded 
coal may be utilised. To a great extent the col- 
liery people can correctly load the wagons if they 
have their own weigh bridge at the collieries 
(Colliery tram line gauges). 


25. If the rails ave laid up to working fave— 
the output per head increases by at lowst 25 per 
ceni. The coal cutters load the tubs themselves 
so that a lot of time will be saved in case the rails 
are laid up to working face and so they can cut 
more coal, 
increases reducing the cost. In the case of mining 
coal by blasting the miners do not load coal— 
there are separate loaders who also can ioad more 
coal in case the rails are laid up to the working 
face. In some collieries the rails are laid far off 


The miners earn more whilo valput 


from the working face so miners do not stick there 
@ ven more wages are given. In collieries where 
the raising is poor the owner do not give or cannot 
afford to give such facilities to the miners by ex- 
tending rail up to the working face. Small 
collieries are generally very badly equipped 
and do not care to give facilities to the miners 
and sometimes they cannot afford to block capital 
on account of financial difficulty. There is no 
law to enforce this. It depends on the owners 
will to give facilities to-the miners or not. 


VIII 
MISCELLANEOUS 


33. Inthe Karanpura coal field.—The land ac- 
quisitionis guided by the Chhotanagpur tenaucy 
act. Under this act tho actual owners have got 
no rights to ‘transfer their interest in the land. 
By inducement and by paying compensation 
they may be made to surrender their rights to tac 
Zavaiudars: (Touzi holders) who wili then settle 
the Jands to the colliery owners. Amongst these 
Zamiadars there are many maintenance holde:s 
(Khorposdars) who are very litigant and some- 
iumes claim mineral rights do not want to pari. 
with their lands and if they can be induced iv 
iansfer tney claim very heavy sum and sometimes 
selaiai and royalty cu tonnage. Chotanagpur ten- 
ency. act should be amended to facilitate tho 
summary . acquisition of the surface rights for 
nuning purposes. 

39. In tho Collieries.—especially in small ool- 
Movies thure is no arrangement for giving educa- 
tion, to vhe chiidren of the staff and laboureis. 
Rules and regulations should be made to enforce 
vhe collicry owuer or a group of owners to 
start a schooi in a suitable place. For every 20 
students there should be at least one teacher. 
The Education department should take up the 
matter and engage teachers. Unless this is made 
conipulsory the owners will not take the matter 
seriously and voluntarily. 


Regarding mining education sufficient lectu- 
rers should be appointed for lecturing in different 
centres which should be selected near about the 
collieries. ‘The present system is inadequate and 
should be expanded. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


I 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
1. We do not consider that the division of 
responsibility between the Centre and the 


Provinces will be satisfactory. The Central Go- 
vernment should enact legislation to vest in itself 
the power to regulate mines and, mineral develop- 
ment and also to control the production and dis- 
tribution of cval. 


2. The Central Government should assume 
power over coal mines and the.Coal industry, The. 
administration of this department should be pla- 


ced under a separate Central Government Depart- 
ment under a Member of His Excellency the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council. 


II 


ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
STRUCTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
INDUSTRY. 

3. The structure of the units of Production is 
satisfactory except that (7) the small and un- 
economical holdings should be amalgamated (72) 
the collieries run by the consumer should be under 
the State control as in the case of other private 
collieries. Their production (according to demand), 
distribution and conservation (according to qua- 
lity) should be controlled by the state. 


6. Indian Government Railways own and ope- 
rate their own collieries—The effects on the Coal 
Industry were as under :— 


(a) Competition Railways were the biggest 
consumers of coal and when they did not buy coal 
from private collieries, there was competition for 
the disposal of coal to the public even when there 
was demand, owing to the icregular supplies of 
wagons. 


(6) Railway collieries gave more facilities to 
their staff and labourers which the private col- 
lieries could not afford to give so there was an air 
of discontent amongst the !abourers and staff 
of the private collieries. To givo more facilities 
the cost of raising of the Railway collieries went 
up to the level of selling price the private col- 
liery coal and sometimes more. 


(c) Incase the Railways do not own and operate 
their own collieries the private collieries get a big 
consumer and get regular supplies of wagons for 
Loco coal which has got first priority. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT. 


7, Private ownership of mineralrights by it- 
self did not lead to the dissipation of the coal re- 
sources. Dissipation has been due to absence of 
rules and regulations for working the mines. 


Question of acquisition of mineral rights on the 


ground of defective working ‘and dissipation of 
coal resources, does not therefore arise. 


8. No. 
9. No. 
10. In our opinion, the private ownership should 


continue and State should exercise effective con- 
trol over Production, distribution and marketing. 


FINANCE. 


11. Yes, itis true even today. We would sug- 
gest :— 


(i) the import of the necessary equipment at 
Government cost, 
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(ii) distribution of the equipment on hire- 
purchase system to collieries, and 


(tit) realisation of the cost of such equipment by 
instalments based on the despatch of coal from 
colliery. 











PRODUUTION. 
13. 
COST PER TON AT PIT HEAD 
1936 1939 1945. 
Mining 0-12-0 0-~14-6 1-6-0 
Hauling & Traming. 0-3-0 0-3-6 0-6-3 
Railing & Pumping, ~3-9 0-3-0 0-6-6 
Wages & Commission. 0-4-9 0-5-9 0-10--5 
Recruiting. 0-4-0 0-4-0 0-12-0 
Rations. 0-12-0 
1-10-9 1-14-9 4 BB 
Stores. 0--5-6 0-5-6 1-2-0 
Establishment 0-4-0 0-4-0 1-0-0 
Depreciation, 0-2-0 0-3-0 0-6-0 
Royalty. 0-4-6 0-4-6 0-4-6 
2-1T-9 2-15-~9 7-1-8 
percentge of Labour cost—60% 63% 61% 


In U. K. in 1938—the labour wage ratio was 
60 per cent. 


The wages ratic in most of the Indian coal 
mines is different from U. K. coal mines. Here 
in India the mining is done mostly by pick miners 
and manuel labourers whereas in U. K. mines the - 
mining is done mostly by mechanical means. 


14, (i) The coal mining in India is generally 
done by pick miners and manual labourers. 


(ti) The needs of the mining labourers are too 
little. 


(iit) The labourers have got very little respon- 
sibility to their dependants. 


(iv) They indulge in too much drinking. 
(v) They have got no education. 


(vi) They are habituated to take unwholesome 
food whereas a minor requires twice as such food 
as an ordinary worker. Now-a-days the minor 
are working for 3 days in a week. 


To improve the per Capita output of coal we 
suggest the following. 


(a) Introduction of coal cutting machines and 
other mechanical means for handling coal and 
removing over burden in case of open cut mines. 


(b) Improving the standard of living by giving 
trainmg and education. 


(c) Minimising drinking habits by healthy re 


creation, 


(d) Giving them good wholesoms food throug! 
colliery shops and canteens. 
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15. Yes. The system of coal raising by con- 
tractors tends to improve output as the contrac 
tors for their own benefit recruit minors, give them 
inducement by advancing money and extract 
maximum work from them. 


Yes. The raising contractors care more for 
raising than for the safety of the minors and the 
mines, They raise coal in anyway they like 
undess there is strong supervision. 


16. (a) Opening out as many open cut mines 
as may be feasible and which may be worked by 
Buldozers etc, There are sites where open cut 
mines yielding higher output can be easily opened, 
in untapped fields. Quarry working also does 
not require skilled labourers. 


(b) Introduction of machine mining in. existing 
collieries, 


(c) By giving new sidings and extended siding 
facilities to those collieries who have got capacity 
to increase output and where the output is not 
improved for want of siding facilities, 


(d) Better provision of wagon facilities. 
DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING : 


17. We consider a system of price fixation al- 
lied to Government controlled distribution .ade- 
quate. 


18. We consider that there is a case for the 
complete regulation of the use of different coals 
for different purposes. 


Yes. It should be enforced immediately on the 
basis of wartime practice with some amendments 
and additional provision. Ultimately analysis 
of all Indian coals for determining the usability 
in different industries will have to be done. 


19, Does not apply. 


20. In the event of complete regulation of the 
use of coals the distributing authority will have 
the responsibility for ensuring that the correct 
coal has been despatched by a colliery. 


21. 


Rubble Coal—1” to ”. 

Smithy Coal—1/4” to 3/4”. 

Slack Coal—dust and coal upto 2” (mixed). 
Dust Coal—below 1/4’. 


Steam Coal —2” and above. 


23, Pooling of Railways freights—If it is desired 
shat the delivered cost of coal at all places should 
xe same in that case there will be objection from 
‘he consumers of the Lower freight zones. The cost 
of production in the Lower freight zone factories 
vill naturally increase on account of higher coal 
reight, They will then claim for reduction of 
ailway freight on other commodities to keep 
heir costs of production at previous level. The 
iigher freight centres will then be at an advantage. 
f the Railway freight or higher freight zones are 
educed to the level of lower freight zones then the 


‘Ona price Basis 


Railways will lose a substantial income. This 


is also not feasible. 


24. Yes, the fixation of rail freights on a uni- 
form basis for all quality of coal is not only un- 
sound but definitely harmful to India’s national 
interest in 80 far as it provides an incentive to 
those consumers who can conveniently use in- 
ferior coal to superior grade coals. India’s. 
known coal reserves according to quality will 
show that India, in order to maintain those indus- 
tries which require superior grade coa] should 
very strictly conserve the coal of high grade whe- 
ther metallurgical or not. The present freight 
policy definitely encourages the dissipation and 
misutilisation of better class coals. 


The selling prices of different kinds of coal have 
been fixed on the basis of quality (on the ash per 
cent of Barakar Coals and ash and moisture per 
cent of Raniganj Coals). The same principle 
may be applied for fixation of Railway freights on 
the basis of either prices or quality (either on B.T. 
U. basis or on ash per.ceat basi; and ash and 
moisture per cent basis). 


Assuming the Railway freight on coal up toa 
distance on 200 miles is 0-165 pie per maund per 
mile and taking this Railway freight on No. 1 
grade coal the Railway freights on different grades 
of coal should be as follows : 


Price per ton Railway freight per nad. 


Grade por mile. 
Selected A, Rs. 13/5/- 0+ 192 pie. 
Selected B, Rs. 82/5/- 0°175 », 
No, T.Grade. Res. 11/7/- 0-165 ,, 
No. Il Grade. Rs. 11/1/- 0-160 ,, 
No, TIT Grade A. Rs. 10/11/- 0-153 , 
No, TIT Grade B. Res, 10/5/- 0-145 , 


Average freight comes to 0°165. 


26. We agree. 


28. Yes, —In our opinion a central body for 
E. I. BR, and B.N. R. for distributing coal wagons 
for the collieries will be more efficient, The total 
oumber of wagons of both the Railways will be 
available for distribution according to priority. 
All the collieries and the consumers on both the 
Railways will get a fair and equal treatment in 
the matter of wagons supplies. 


29. Free competition is not desirable. In our 
opinion, the trade cannot work on voluntary 
basis at the present moment. 


As we are not aware of the coal requirements of 
the country, industry by industry, in the period of 
Post War reconstruction and industrialisation we 
cannot comment on the subject. 


30. No 


31. All coals should be graded, by the grading 
board which should be represented by Govern- _ 
ment, Colliery Owners, Consumers and Trade or- 
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ganisations. In our opinion the grading should be 
done as described under clause (32) below.. 


For fixation of Prices—a similar board like the 
grading board should be Constituted waich will 
fix the prices of coal according to quality av. cost 
of production F, O. R. or pitsmouth. 


32. RANIGANJ SERTES SEAMS. 
Selected A up to 17-°5%, ash and moisture 13- 5-9 
» 2B 17-5to ly. » 12. 9 
GradeT A 19 to 21:5 ss 12. 3-9 
» =F 21:5 to 24 - 11. 14-6 
Coal from any other Seams. 
Selected A up to15% ash... 8-0 5-0 
do B tol’ 4, ... » 12. OG 
Grade I A WWY,to Wy 4, oo... 13- 390 
do B 21% to 24%, 4,0... dt. 18-0 
dolII A 24%, t0 27% 4, wr 1l- 7-0 
do B 27% to 80%, - . ll- 1-0 
do TII A - BO%to3B% 4, 2 - - 10- 11-0 
do 8B - 88% to 36% 4, - - 1). 5-9 


In onr opinion, the prices of diffeveal, grades 
should be as shown above but we think Gesdes T 
and Il should be sub-dividedas IA, IS ne {EB 


and their rates should be as shown Ae ys ie 
lined. The basis of calculation is pe 0 y 
cent, of ash and in the Raniganj seu lo. 
-/2/5 per 1 por cont. of ash and moisiare. 


In fixing tho F.O.R. prices—the transportation 
charges from the pitsmouth to the ioading siding 


should also be taken into sccoun!. Many : SY mall 
collieries ave very much handicapped oso coeds 
loading siding. Ifthe prices of coals of sane eons 
lieries ace fixed at a higher rates forthe seine 


quality the consumers will suffor. Ts s: pags d 
the interests of the consumers no ‘ne-easd in che 
rates ave foasible but those collierios inay be given 
facilities for transporting their col. 


33. For fixing the price of coal tho following 
points, in our opinion, shod be taken into se- 
count -— 


(1) Quality. 
(2) Cost F. O. BR. 

(3) Head office charges. | 

(4) Managing Agenty Commission, 
(5) Taxos and 


1 Cesses, 


(6) Workman compensation and miners welfare 
fund. 


(7) Miscellaneous. 


(8) Profit of 20 por cent. for 
dend .and reserve fund. 


distributing divi- 


34. Under the state control of fixation of pzi- 
cesthere is no need of any middleman or broker. 


The distributing authority will take the places 
of the middleman or broker, 1 .e1 oby the cousumer 
will be relieved of “hi burden of comrission ge- 
nersiiy earned be the anidélernan or broke . 


TAXATION. 


35. In onen competitive markots, especially 


when the market is down, the cesses and taxes be- 


conte burden to the colliosy owners. Now under 
the state control of price fixation tnore is nothing 
to ecmplain as ihe cesses and taxes have been ta- 
ken inte constderation. 


TU. —Conservation or Hiau GRADE METALLUR- 
GICAL CoAT 


38. Metallurgical e 0al—Coal which can be con- 
verted inte Hand Coke | vy hioh temperature car- 


bonisetior: — and is sniieole for smelting iron 
ores, steel, ete, 
Tho knows deposits of mistallucgical coal up 


40 2,009 feet depth are roughiy as uader :— 





tiridih _ $9 million tons. 
Ranigani 300 He ie 
Tharia ~. ODO a 
Bokaro . 560 ae ” 
Sainti ve 
46, 47. Yhersserves ‘of fros ors in India 
is very great, and Shes ee resorve of metallur- 
afooal ta bor. (709 milten tons. To protect 


the future tron, in: jae vy, chemicsl industries and 
other allicd industries the conservation of — this 
motallurgicul Goal is essential and it should be 
dow:. immediately. Tf consevation is not done 
now the feature iron industry will have to be de 
pended on LEmported coal. 


he output of metallurgical coal is to be gradu 
ally reduced within a cortsia period (say 3 years 
from the present output to the level of actual re 
quirements. 


Smaller conceras who have got seams of metal 
lurgical coal may be amalgema ated and the com 
bine may be ailewed to raise non-metallurgica 
and-the actual requirements of metallurgical coa. 
Tf amalgamation is not feasible then the bigge 
concerns may be asked to buy the rights of th 
smaller concerns and the bigger concerns ma 
only be allowed to work  aon-metallurgical an 
the actual requirements of metallurgical coa 
No «ew collieries should be opened to rais 
any coal which can be used for metallurgie: 
purposes as it is or after improvement. 


48. The restriction should be gradually impose 
say within 3 years The concerns who ha 
been working metallurgic:! coal add by restrictic 
their ont put his been stopped, may be giv 
preference to open up new collieries to rai 
nommetalursical contin new fields or in old fiel 
wherever possible. 


49. We do not consider it desirable that. t 
State should own and operate all the metalh 
gical coal. 


Statutory restriction of the mining and use 
such coal will be helpful. 


IV—OonservaTion or Hien Grape Steam 


CoaL 


50. High grade steam coal means non-coking 
selected and No. 1 grade coals. The resorves are 


as follows :-—- 

Dpto 2000 feet 

depth, 
Raniganj . 1,570,730,000 
Jharia 3,251,000,000 
Bokaro 1,000,000,000 
Ramgarh . 2,000,000 
North Karanpura 2,000,000,000 
South Karanpura 750,000,000 
Daltanganj, Auranga Jainti, etc, 100,000,000 


51. Yes—The high grade steam coal has been 
used wastefully in brick burning, in boilers ete. 
A portion of the high grade steam coal may be 
conserved for metallurgical use as there is 
shortage of metallurgical coal andthe balance 
may be used for bunkering, in inland steamers, 
cement factories and in locomotives by blending 
or otherwise. 


52. The reserves of high grade steam coal and 
metallurgical. coal are 8600 million tons 
and 1750 million tons respectively of which 
half are extractable. Considering the vast re- 
serve of iron ore and the future development of 
steel industry the reserve of 875 (1750/2) 
million tons. of metallurgical coal is insufficient 
andso a portionofthe high grade steam coal 
should be conserved. The conservation may be 
effected in the manner described in question 47 
above. 


V.—CONSERVATION GENERALLY 


54, 40% in first working and 35 to 40% 
in depillaring. 


In recent years there has been improvement 
owing to the strict supervision and guidance of 
the Mines Department. 


55. The Existing Mining rules and regulations 
are- adequate. 


56. We agree to the recommendation of rota- 
tion of working. For exercising the control the 
Mines Department should have the full know- 
ledge of the seams and their intervening stratas. 
In unprospected areas the control of rotation 
working is not possible. So, in our opinion 
the Mines Department should get the informa- 
ion either from the colliery owners or from the 
Geological Survey of India. 


57. & 58. The enforcement of stowing should 
be extended for conservation and for safety 
also. It should apply to metallurgical and high 
grade steam coal. 


The stowing should be assisted by the Govern- 
ment—by acquiring sand rights and by delivering 
it pu to pitsmouth. 
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59. If the lessors have got sand in their property 
they should share the cost of stowing by foregoing 
the sand rights. 


62. We accept the principle but got no data 
to provide. 


63. The present method of producing Soft 
Coke is very wasteful as all the bye-products are 
lost. This should be regarded as a National 
Loss. The Fuel Research Department should 
suggest the collieries the methods of recovering 
bye-products while producing Soft Coke. 


64. Yes—The coal-tar distillation industry 
should be started in India and should be treated 
as special case. 


VI.—Mintne Leases AND FRAGMENTATION. 


65. The terms are fair. Regarding period of 
leases. This should be fixed according to area 
and the reserve and should not always be guided 
by the Standard Mining Rules. 


69. Uneconomic Colliety holdings—-Properties 
which cannot be profitably and economically 
worked and where the percentage loss of coal is 
great on account of barrier and working difficulty. 


We have got no knowledge of the extent of 
such holding. The holdings comprise both 
direct leases and sub-leases. 


The factors which led to the fragmentation of 
such holdings are (1) Uncontrolled working (2) 
Division amongst partnors (3) Econcmic depres- 
sion (4) Uncontrolled leasing and sub-loasing 
of coal lands, 


70. The existence of uneconomic holdings are 
undesirable in the National interest. 


Reasons are—Loss of caol, cannot give facilities 
to the staff and labourers, cannot equip the col- 
lieries with modern machinery. 


71. Yes—Legislation should be enacted for 
ensuring leases of areas of economic size. 


(22} Yes. 
(it) Yes. 
(iv) In case of failure of voluntary amal- 


gamation Legislation should be enacted to enforce 
amalgamation. 


VII.—OPENING oF NEw Coat FIeups. 


72. There are big deposits of coal lands in this 
country which are either untapped or partially 
tapped such as (1) Ramgarh (2) South Karanpura 
(3) North Karanpura (4) Auranga (5) Daltanganj 
coal fields ete. 
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We have got no knowledge of extent and quality of the deposits except a portion of North and 


South Karanpura and Auranga coalfields.. 


Coal fields 





— 


South Karanpura . 
North Karanpura 


(F&E1) 2 
(G) . 
Oe 
(J). 
North Karanpura Area ) i 
(M) . 

Auranga 4 














Reserve 

Area, Upto 20% above 20% Total million 

in Bighas ash in million ash in million tons, 
tons tons tons 
20,000 Se o%3 166-4 
2,880 22°80 16°5 39°48 
2,280 18-08 14-04 32°02 
3,450 27-37, 14-49 41-86 
3,540 6-30 51°74 58-04 
2,550 28-56 64-26 92-82 
2,000 60:80 106-38 167-18 
840 
3,840 102-12 214.41 316°53 
2,160 18-24 65-23 83-47 
6,280 64-12 178-92 243-04 
3,340 36-40 19-15 55°55 
780 8-31 2-18 10°49 
9,900 ee “ . 110 
1,20,000 3 . 3 40 to 45 
74,160 oe 7 30 





In blocks A, F, and G there are four collieries working five seams and all of them have been placed in No. 1 grade. Suitable sites 


“or open cut mines are available in the above areas. 


VIII. 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES. 


73. Yes, a single body has definite advantages 
over various different bodies. 


75. Yes. 


ORAL EVIDENCE oF Mr. S.K. Roy CHAUDHURY 
or THE NATIONAL CEMENT, MINES 
AND INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


It is not desirable that consumer interests, 
particularly the Railways, should own and operate 
collieries. The Railway collieries should be given 
-to the public for working . It is true that the 
railways consume 30% of the total output, but 
their requirements can always be met and, as 
such it is not necessary for them to keep collieries 
to .meet emergencies. 


The dissipation of coal reserves can be attribu- 
ted, to an extent, to owners’ negligence towards 
inefficient workings, and some general rules and 
regulations should be laid down by Government 
who should also be empowered to see that certain 
terms of the leases are carried out. 


Free competition will disappear if regulation 
of the use of coal is enforced, thereby also regula- 
‘ting control over distribution, but it will be wel- 
comed as being for the good of the industry. 


Prices should be fixed on the basis of the cost 
of production ; 20%, over the cost would be a fair 
price. In view of the present cheap money mar- 
ket, this may be in the high side as compared to 
74% to 10% in other industries, but conditions in 
the coal industry are different and it has suffered 
terribly in the past. 


The -predecessors ip title (Garg Bros. & Co.) 
of the Company (the National Cement, Mines 
& Industries Ltd.) which was constituted in 1932 
took a prospecting license in 1920 for certain 
areas in the district of Ranchi. There was no 
Railway line at the time through the tract taken 
on prospecting license. Mining lease was taken 
by the said Garg Bros. & Co. in 1925 which along 
with the said prospecting license was made over 


to the National Cement, Mines & Industries Ltd: 
who prospected and discovered further coal areas. 
The Company did their best to develop the mines 
but for the difficulties of Railway siding and trans- 
port arrangements they could open up some 
Collieries only. Much more development could 
have been brought-about by the Company by 
opening of collieries but for difficulties in the 


way of getting adequate Railway sidings etc, 


For instance, the Company applied for an ex- 
tension of their present siding to deal with their 
increased output about two years ago but the ex- 
tension could not be had until now. The Rail- 
way line was opened in 1929 and it was available 
for public traffic in the end of 1930. The Company 
took leases of further coal areas in the neighbotr- 
ing areas on prospecting and discovering further 
coal lands. One Corporation or Company can 
undertake prospecting over a large area but for 
working and developing such areas it is necessary 
to float subsidiary companies or by sub-lease 
portions of the areas which the Company has 
been doing now that they expect colliery equip- 
ments and sidings etc. to be available with great- 
er facilities and quickness and the demands for 
coal also appear to be quite promising. It 
may be stated that during the period of the Com- 
pany’s activities the coal-market kept dull for 
a pretty long time. 


When leases are granted.to other parties, 
the period conforms to that in the head-lease, 
Salami charged is Rs. 200 per bigha for coal 
while the rate of royalty is 84 annas per ton, ir- 
respective of the quality and price. 


WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF M/s. Brrp & Co. anv 
F.W. Hemcers & Co., Cancurra, 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 2. 


We have seen a copy of the Indian Mining 
Association’s reply presenting the views of their 
affiliated members on the various questions in- 


cluded in Questionnaire No. 2. Our views on 
these various points are in the majority of cases 
fully in accord with those expresssed in the Indian 
Mining Association’s reply but as certain of the 
questions such as 65 and 72 can only be dealt 
with by individual concerns and on certain 
other questions our views as the major producers 
of coking coal require further elaboration than 
has been possible in the Indian Mining Associa- 
tion reply we submit herewith on behalf of the 
Coal Companies under the Managing Agency of 
Messrs. Bird & Co. and Messrs. F.W. Heilgers 
& Co. separate answers to the following questions 
Nos. 8, 15, 17, 43, 47, 48, 65 and 72. 


Question 8.—We should like to elaborate on 
the second paragraph of the Indian Mining Asso- 
ciation reply to this question in so far as it con- 
cerns the Karanpura Coalfield. 


The Karanpura Development Co. Ltd., have sin- 
ce 1919 employed a full time and highly qualified 
geological staff on praspecting work in the Karan- 
pura Coalfield and the expenditure involved 
to date amounts to many lacs of rupees. This 
work has continued for over 25 years and as a 
result the majority of the Karanpura Coalfield 
has been prospected before mining development 
in greater detail than any other Coalfield in 
India. There remains further work to be done 
which our staff are engaged on and we estimate 
that it will have taken a full 30 years from 1919 
before the entire South Karanpura Coalfield has 
been prospected in detail. We should like to 
point out that owing to lack of railway and 
power facilities there has been no possibility of 
developing this Field on a major scale during 
the last 25 years and the Karanpura Development 
Co. Lid. have continued this expenditure on pros- 
pecting well knowing there would be no return 
in any financial form for many years after the 
commencement of this work. 


We do not wish to excuse the faults and fail- 
ures of certain royalty owners in this country 
but we do feel that this is an example of 
the value of private ownership of royalty rights. 
by substantial Companies. We do not consider 
that any Government Department responsible for 
royalties would have been allowed to take or 
would have taken such a long sighted view on 
a matter of this nature and that if, as we consider 
inevitable, the Karanpura Coalfield develops into 
one of the biggest coal raising areas in this country, 
it will have been largely due to the foresight 
and initiative of those business men, who decided 
to start and continue with these large scale 
and protracted prospecting operations which will 
only yield results 20 to 25 years after this: policy 
was decided on by them. 


The results of our experiment are given below, 


that a suitable metallurgical coke can be produced 
grade coking coals of the Jharia Coalfields. 
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Question 15.—We are in general agreement with 
the reply of the Indian Mining Association 
to this question although we feel a distinction 
should be drawn between coal raising contractors 
and commission contractors who are nothing 
more than recruiters paid a commission 
on the output of the coal produced by. their la- 
bour, and who in the absence of a full scale re- 
cruiting system perform a most useful service 
in providing labour for the Collieries. 


_ We are generally speaking not in favour of rais< 
ing contractors and prefer our labour to be paid 
direct by the Company to ensure they are 
receiving their just and proper dues. 


We should however like to point out that in 
the Government Railway Collieries the employ- 
ment of raising contractors is general because 
the rules and regulations surrounding direct ¢m- 
ployment by the State are such that a sirkari 
system would fall down under its own weight 
in the event of any policy of general nationalisa- 
tion being carried out in this country the State 
might be compelled to employ raising contradtors 
in collieries where at present sirkari working is the 
rule, simply and solely because a Governmont 
organisation is not suificiently flexible to deal 
with the innumerable day to day problems in- 
volving individuals, both staff and Jabour, which 
occur daily throughout the normal operation of 
a colliery and require immediate decisions. As 
we are opposed to the employment of raising 
contractors, we consider the above another reason 
in addition to those stated in the reply to 
Question 10 of this Questionnaire by the Indian 
Mining Association as to why nationalisation is 
notin the best interest of this country, and we 
are of the opinion that either the introduction of 
governmental regulations are: staff etc. or the 
alternative of the employment of raising contrac- 
tors would be a serious retrograde step compared 
with existing practice in the majority of collier- 
ies in this country. 


Question 17,—The suggestion put forward by 
the Indian Mining Association of the method to 
regulate the Railway Board and Market Prices 
would not, in the event of conservation of Coking 
Coals, provide a basis for price fixation of that 
class of coal, and in our opinion — therefore it 
would be necessary for prices of these coals to be 
fixed once a year by a Committee representing 
Government, Consumers and Producers. 


Question 43.—In elaboration of Tndian Min- 
ing Association reply to this question we would 
like to take this oppdrtunity of providing further 
information on bulk tests carried out by us in 
the past at Loyabad Coke Plant on the produc- 
tion of a metallurgical cokefrom a blend of 
Jharia coals and semi-coking Karanpura coals. 
and in our opinion provide adequate evidence 
by a blend of semi-coking coals with the high 


Ist Test. 25 % Sirka Coal 75%  Jharia Coal—Ooal Analysis. 
Jharia Coal, Dry Sample Sirka Coal, Dry Sample Blended Coal Dry Sample, 
Ash content . . 15-9% Ash content . ~ 12-56% Ash content . 16-4% 
Vv. Matter . » 22-65% V. Matter . a8 . 32°2% V. Matter - 24°7% 
F. Carbon . . 61-7% F. Carbon . 4 » 553% F, Carbon » 59-99% 
100-0 100-0 100-0 





a 
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Analysia of Coke made from above. 











Abh é 19:9 % Shatter Index. 
V. Matter 0° 2% a 5% 
¥. Carbon . 19-9% 14 88% 
100-0 
2nd Teast . 
25% Argada Coal—75% Jharia Coal 
Sharia Argada Blended Coal. 
Moisture . 0+3% Moisture 69% Moisture » 80% 
Dry Sample Dry Sample Dry Sample 
Ash content . 16-4% Ash Content . 17:2% Ash content 16-7% 
V. Matter . 21-9% V. Matter . 31-0% V. Matter . 24:7% 
¥F. Carbon . 61+7% F. Carbon. 51-°8% F. Carbon 58-6% 
100-0 100-0 100°0 
Analysis of Coke made from atove. 
Ash - . » 212% Shatter Index 
-V. Matter . ~ 08% , 2” 15% 
F. Carbon . . 785% 13 85% 
100-0 


“Question 47,—We are in agreement with the 
general sense of the reply of the Indian Mining 
Association to this question viz. that the first 
impact of any restriction scheme should fall on 
the Steel Cos’ Collieries and the Government 
Railway Collieries and that any conservation 
of coking coal for the metallurgical industry 
must first be preceded by the development of 
supplies from alternative sources. We also agree 
that a number of inaccurate reports have been 
tmade on the subject of the limited reserves of 
coking coal and that any drastic scheme of con- 
servation in the Jharia Coalfield would have most 
serious economic repercussions both on indivi- 
dual collierie; and on the Jharia coalfield in 
general, 


If however it is decided against the advice ot 
the coal trade that after alternative supplies are 
available it is desirable to introduce by legisla- 
tion a scheme for the conservation of coking coal 
in this country, we can only suggest that it should 
be along the following lines. 


1, Only seams from 18 to 12 to be conserved 
and no control to be imposed over the disposal of 
coal from seams 11 and below, The above will 
of course only apply to collieries in the Jharia coal- 
fields and as far as collieries other than those 
owned by Goverrment Railway Collieries and the 
Steel Cos. in other coalfields producing coking 
coal are concerned, a differertt method of treatment 
will require to be formulated. 


2. Each group of collieries to be allowed to 
maintain its raisings of coal from 12 to 18 seams 
at the average of the raisings over the last 5 years. 
Collieries to have the right to appeal to the Chief 
Inspector of Mines (or other authority) for the 
revision of their quotas in special cases where 
their outputs have been unduly reduced by ex- 
ceptional factors e.g., mining accidents, etc. 


3. First priority for coal raised from the above 
seams to be granted to the steel industry and 
other special industries referred to in sub- 


paragraph (5) of the Indian Mining Association 
reply to question 46. 


4, On the increase in output of steel and re- 
sultant increased demand tor metallurgical coal 
the least important of the consumers using coking 
coal for steam raising to be supplied from other 
fields ; this adjustment could well be made by 
negotiations between the Steel Cos. and the 
coal trade. 


5. The raisings of coking coal from the collieries 
controlled by the Steel Industry and the Govern- 
ment Railway Collieries to be cut forthwith by 
50% and the additional tonnage to be made 
available to be distributed in the form of increased 
quota among the other collieries raising coking 
coal from seams 18 to 12.In the event of such 
collieries bemg unable to take advantage of such 
increased quota the steel industry and Government 
Railway Collieries to be entitled to ‘increase 
their raisings in the following year to the extent 


.of such unabsorbed quota, 


We should like once again to emphasise that 
any proposal to reduce raisings in the Jharia 
Coalfield today to the level of the current: con- 
sumption of the Steel Industry would not only 
paralyse other industries in this country but 
would virtually bring the Jharia Coalfield itself 
to a stand still. Many collieries are in a state in 
which the cessation of mining operations would 
mean the total loss of all the coal contained therein 
whilst from the commercial point of view any 
policy of closing down certain collieries or heavily 
restricting the output of collieries would of neces. 
sity lead to a large demand for compensation, < 
serious unemployment problem and a very largi 
loss of revenue to the railways and other simila 
bodies. 


Question 48.— We would. suggest that im th 
event of any scheme of conservation reducin; 
the output of metallurgical coal resulting in th 
closing down of collieries or the compulsor 
reduction of their output that they should hb 
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compensated by Government so that they are 
assured a level of profits before taxation equiva- 
lent to the average over the past 5 years. A 
fund will have to be treated by Government for 
the payment of such compensation and we would 
suggest that possible means of raising such funds 
are as follows : 


(1) Payment by the Steel works of either e@ 
substantially increased price for coal consumed 
or cess or contribution to a central fund. 


(2) Contribution by working metallurgical col- 
lieries to restricted collieries by means of a cen- 
tral pool such as has been worked. successfully 
by the Indian Jute Mills Association for the 
last few years. 


(3, Levy of a cess on all despatches of coal, 
whether metallurgical or otherwise. 


(4) Contribution by Government to a central 
subsidy for restricted Collieries. 


Probably the final solution lies in a combina- 
‘tion of all or most of these methods, but we are 
emphatic that the steel industry being the prime 
béneficiaries of the scheme, should be substantial 
contributors. 


We would emphasise that the above remarks 
‘should be read in conjunction with the reply. of 
the Indian Mining Association to. previous ques- 
tions in which they indicated that in their opi- 
nion the conservatior of metallurgical coal 
is not as urgent a problem as it is represented 
by certain authorities and if any such conserva- 
tion scheme is introduced by Government that 
it should be on the lines laid out in our reply’ to 
Question 47. This would involve Government. in 
the. payment or little or no compensation. 


It should also be emphasised at this stage that 
‘if Government does decide to introduce a drastic 


Up to 1945 the following working collieries have 


(a) Bhurkunda Colliery 
(b) Argada Colliery 

(c) Sirka Colliery 

(d) Religare Colliery 
(e) Lapanga Colliery 


We have had under consideration plans for de- 
veloping this Field on a large scale for the past 
20 years but the following factors, have militated 
against this. 


(a) The general state of depression and over 
production in the coal industry from 1926 to 1939. 
The highest grade coal in this country was sel- 
ling during certain of these years at under Rs. 
3/- pet ton and the Sirka coal offered by the South 
Karanpura Coal Co. to the Railway Board at Rs. 
1/14/- per ton was not accepted. Financially 
speaking there was no great incentive either to 
lease the areas or the lessees to’take up areas. 


(b) The lack of Railway facilities. Thé bran- 
ch railway system in this field was surveyed 
between 1924 and 1929 but construction was not 
undertaken by the Railway Board owing to the 
general state of ‘depression in the country and 
lack of funds. 


_the Bengal & Bihar Coalfields, 


form of conservation involving the closing down 
of certain collieries and heavy restrictions on 
others that in addition to the guaranteeing of 
profits to such collieries there will be a heavy 
burden to be borne in the shape of minimum 
royalty, watch and ward, pumping, safety staff, 
etc. etc. 


Question 65.—As advised in the I. M. A. reply 
to this question we as individual members of the 
Association submit herewith a statement showing 
the subleases we have granted and entereél into 
from 1936 to 1945 together with the royalty and 
minimum royalty provisions thereof. 


Question 72,—We are aware of a large number 
of undeveloped or partly developed Coalfields 
in this country such as, Korea, Surguja, Dalton- 
gan and Karanpura. There are probably other 

ields in addition. to those mentioned but the 
Coal-field with which we are primarily concerned 
is the Karanpura ‘Coalfield and this is the only 
undeveloped ‘Coalfield which has been prospected 
in any detail. -We have had an expert geological 
staff at work prospecting in this Field for the last 
25 years and as a result have collected ipforma- 
tion which is not available in respect of any other 
‘undeveloped coalfields in this country. 


This Coalfield consists of two parts namely 
the. North Karanpura ‘Coalfield and the South 
Karanpura. Coalfield. 


These two fields were taken on a Prospecting 
License by Messrs. Bird and Co. from the Rajah 
of Ramgarh in 1915. 


The result ' date may be summarised by say- 
ing that the North Karanpura Coalfield contains 
virtually no coal of economic value under present 
conditions while the South ‘Karanpura .Coalfield 
contains the biggest’ unworked deposits of quality 
coal in India. ¢ 


been started in this field :— 
Owned by Gornnet Railway Colliéries. 


> owned by South Karen ura Coal Co. Ltd. 
owned by Karanpura Mining Syndicate, 
owned by the Hindusthan Coal Co. Ltd. 


(c) The lack of Electric Power facilities. 


(d) Tho freight disadvantage of this field com- 
pared with other coalfields in this country. For 
upcountry markets Karanpura has no froight 
advantage over Jharia owing to the long haul 
via. BARWADIH but as far as downcountry 
markets are concerned the Karanpura Coal- 
field suffers from a freight disadvantage—at 
present approximately Rs. 0/13/0 per ton— 
compared with the Jharia Coalfields. 


In this counnection we would draw the Com- 
mittee’s attention to the relative freight advan- 
tages the Central Provinces Coalfields have over 
We give below 


the relative freight rates from which it 
will be seen that the Central Provinces 
have a definite freight advantage for any 


destinations from 175 miles to 400 miles from 
the Collieries. We would suggest that in 
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view of the necessity of opening up the Karan- 


granting the Karanpura Coalfield the same freight: 


pura Coalfield and its freight disadvantage in rates as the Central Provinces Coalfields should be 
the downcountry market that the question of given most serious consideration. 














Bengal Coal Scale Pie per md. C. P. Coal Scale Pie per md. 
per mile per mile 
(4) For traffic carried for distances 400 0-165 () For traffie carried for distances 400. 0:165 
miles and under: For all distances miles and under: For all distances 
up to 200 miles inclusive. up to 175 miles inclusive. 
Plus for any distance in exeoss of 200 miles 0-130 Plus for any diatance in excess of 175 miles 0-060 
and upto 400 miles inclusive. and upto 400 miles inclusive. 
(4i) For traffic carried for distances—over 0-150 (ii) For traffic carried for distances over 0-150 
400 miles : For all distances upto 206 400 miles: For all distances upto to 200 
miles inclusive. miles inclusive. 
Plus for any distance in excess of 200 miles 0-560 Plus for any diatance in excess of 200 miles 0-060 
and upto 400 miles inclusive. and upto 400 miles inclusive. 
Plus for any distance in excess of 400 miles. 0-050 Plus for any distance in exceas of 400 miles 0: 050 


LT 1 


Asa result of recent discussions with Govern- 
ment of India it has now been appreciated by the 
authorities concerned that if the increased demand 
for coal in this cointry isto be met the Karan- 
pura Coalfield must be developed. This does not 
take into account any action by Government to 
conserve coking coal but if this is done the neces- 
sity for increased raisings from .Karanpura he- 
comes even more important and in fact it is quite 


clear that no scheme of conservation can be im-. 


plemented. until alternative supplies of coal are 
available and these can only be obtained from 
Karanpura and Central India. By way of imple- 
menting the above proposals to develop the 
Karanpura Coalfield the following action has 
been taken in recent months, 


(a) The Railway Board have approved in prin- 
ciple the construction as Branch Lines of appro- 
ximately 7 miles of track in this Coalfield. Ibis 
estimated that as a result of this construction fol- 
lowed by the construction of assisted sidings by 
1950/5} it should. be possible to raise an 
additional 2 million tons from ‘thir field. 


(b) Arrangements have been made with the 
Government Railway Collieries to instal a second 
1000 K. W. set at Bhurkunda Colliery which will 
provide sufficient electric power for development 
until such time as the Bihar Grid is in operation. 


(c) Messrs. Karanpura Development Co. have 
recently leased certain areas in this field in which 
work will start in the near future on the develop- 
ment of collieries. It is expected that during the 
next year further subleases will be concluded with 
prominent Indian coal owners. 


As far as Messrs. Karanpura Development Co. — 


is concerned a great deal of work has been done 





during the last year in making every endeavour to 
ensure that this field is developed to the maximum 
extent as soon as possible and this work will be 
continued unremittingly. 


The quality of the coal varies from 11 per cent 
ash up to 25 per cent. ash but generally speaking it 
can be said that the reserves of high grade coal are 
almost inexhaustible, running into thousands of 
millions of tons. Full details of the quantities 
involved have been submitted in our statement of. 
coal reserves. Many of the seams are also semi- 
coking im nature and can be suitably used by 
blending to assist in the manufacture of metal- 
lurgical coke. 


We would in summary take this opportunity 
of omphasising the almost unlimited possibilities. 
in the Karanpura Coalfield and the vital part that 
this Field can play in providing the country with 
the increased supplies of coal that it requires. 
The Supply Department have provided valua- 
ble assistance in supporting the Karanpura De- 
velopment Co. Ld’s proposals for the introduction 
of Railway and Power facilities and the Karan- 
pura Development Co. themselves are intent 
on pursuing an active . progressive policy in 
this Field. They have in the past, as 
previously mentioned, ‘prospected this area 
in the greatest detail and will in the near 
future have available for sub-lease many attractive 
areas which will be offered to the Indian Coal 
Industry. The Field contains many seams of the 
highest quality coal and provided adequate trans- 
port facilities are made available there is no 
reason why increased outputs from this Field up 
to approximately an additional 5 million tons 
per annum should not be obtained within the 
next: 5 to 10 years, 
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{ANNEXURE REFERRED TO IN REPLY TO.Q. 66) 








Leases Taken Supieaszes GRANTED 
Name Year Area Minimum Royalty per Neme Year Area Minimum Royalty per 
Royalty ton Royalty ton 
eet Eo te 
BURRAKUR 
Saunda 2-11-45 2466 B Rs. 14,796 Re. ob . all Akaskanali 19-5-40 420 B xs. 160 per Rs. 06/6/0 all 
(Block D) ° por annum coal, month, coal, 
until des- Res. 1/0/0 all Rs. 0/7/0 soft 
patches comme- coke coke. * 
nce, afterwards on despatches Rs. 0/8/0 hard 
Rs. 36,990 coke on des- 
per annum patches. 
Chak Bon- 1945-46 85B3K Rs. 2655/8/- Re, 0/4/0 al Bhandaridih 1939 199B 4K Rs. 1200per As above. 
hbohal ad- per annumn coal on des- annum. 
ditional ; patches. 
area. 
Phutahea 18-439 77B4K Rs. 1800per Re. 0/5/0 al 
13Ch annum coal on rai 
sings except 
dust. 
Chak Bon- 1945-46* 8B 14K Rs. 26/4/- per As above. Phutaha 9-1-45 54B8K Rs. 1200 per As above. 
bohal 14Ch. annum, oCh. annum, 
Bajeapti 
lands. 
KARANPURA DEVELOPMENT 
Bachra 5.9-45*  3228B Rs. 16,140 Re. 0/4/0 steam Matkuma 1945-46 *210B Ra. 3,150 Re. 0/8/Oall coal 
per annum 0/3/90 rubble Ladi and per annum Rs. 1/0/0 all coke 
0/2/6 slack Lapanga on despat- 
0/2/0 dust ches, 
0/6/0 soft coke 
0/8/0 hard coke Sirka 23-12-87 567B Rs. 8,504 Aa above. 
on despatches per annum. 
Chordhara 27-12-45" 1570B Rs. 7,850/- As above. Saunda 1945-46 24668 Ras. 14,796/- As above. 
per annum (Block D) per annum 
until des- 
patches co. 
mmence 
afterwards 
Rs. 36,990/- 
per annum 
Matkuma, 27-6-45* 210B Rs. 1050/- As above, 
Ladi and per annum 
Lapanga. 
Seunda | 1945-46" 792B Rs. 3,960/- As above. 
(Block A) per annum, 
Saunda - 1945.46 1147B Rs. 5,735/- As above. West Sirka 14-9-.48  1051B Rs. 6,306/- As above. 
(Block B) per annum per annum 
Saunda 1945-46*  985B Rs. 4,925/- As above. Sayal Jan. 1946* 2774B. 
(Block, C) per annum (Block D) 
Saunda 1945.46* 1338B Rs. 6,690/- As above. 
(Blook D per annum 
Balance) ‘ 
Sayal 1945-46" 3498 Rs. 1,745/- As above. 
(Block B) pet annum 
Sayal 1945-46* 390B Rs. 1,950/- As above. 
(Block C per annum 
balance) 
Sayal 1945-46* 720B Rs. 3,600/-- As above, 
(Block D per annum 
balance) 
West Sirka 2-8-37 766B Rs. 3,830/-" As above. 
per annum 
Sirka 2-8-37 567B Rs. 2,835/- As above. 
per annum 
Gidi, Kur- 1945-46*  3645B 
te. . 
fate 2-8-37 1128B Rs. 5,640/- As above, 
per annum 
SOUTH KARAN?PURA 
Rs. 8,604/- Re. 0/8/0 all 
Sirke 23-12-37 567B pe Peaks Rear 
Rs. 1/0/0 ail 
coke on des 
patches. 
tSirke 149-46 1051B Re. 6,808). As above. 
per annum 
until des- 
patches 
commence, 
afterwards 
Rs. 15,765 


per annum: 
*Documents not yet completed. 
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Leases TAKEN. 


Minimum. 
Royalty 


Royalty per 
ton 


Name Year Ares. 


Supieases GRANTED, 


RR A 


*Documents not yet completed. 


Oral evidence of Messrs. F. W. A. Carpenter 
and W. H. 8. Michelmore, representing Messrs. 
Bird & Co. Heilgers & Co. on 24-6-1946 at 


Caleutta. 


Question.+-As you are in the Karanpura Deve- 
lopment Company, could you tell us what is the 
area of this field which you took on prospecting 
licence ? 


Answer.—I have not got the exact figure with 
me; but it is certainly over 100,000 bighas. 


Question.—Could you tell us, whether a firm or 
organisation, even of the size of your Company, 
can be expected to develop this property reason- 
ably ? 


Answer.—We are fully qualified to carry on 
detailed prospecting of the area. In fact, we 
have done so over the last 25 years. But we 
have had no intention when acquiring the land of 
developing the entire area ourselves. 


Question.—What is the period of your prospec- 
ting licence ? Have you any difficulty in renewal 
of it ? 


Answer.—The licence finally expires in 1957. 


Question._-What is the duration of the leases 
you have taken ? 


Answer.—All for 999 years. 


Question —The suggestion put to us is that no 
one party should be allowed to take a prospecting 
licence of more than 10 square miles. This is for 
the safety of the mineral resources of the country. 


Answer.—As far as we are concerned, the fact 
is that we have been able to prospect the whole 
area. This concession has enabled us to engage 
geologists to survey the coalfields closely. In 
Karanpura, we have done the prospecting more 


Name Year Ares Minimum Royalty per 
Royalty ton 
ONDAL 
Bhatmuriya 1945-46 *859B 1K Rs. 859/1/6 Rs. 0/4/6 all 
6Ch. per annum coal on des-- 
patches. 
Chora 26-1-39 111B 2K Res. 200/- Ra. 0/4/6 steam 
12Ch per annum Ks. 0/2/6 slack 
and rubble 
on = raisings. 
Chora 10-2-42 64B2K Res. 800/- Rs. 0/4/6 all 
13 Ch. per annum coal on rai, 
sings. 
Chora 19-2-45 *41B 8K Rs.l00/-per Rs.0/4/6 ateam 
oCh. annum Rs. 0/2/6 slack 
and rubble. 
Chora 1945-46 *3784B on = rajsings. 
(balance) & 
Bonbohal 
825 bighas" 
Sonepur 1945.46 *4146B Rs, 4,000/- Res. 0/4/86. afl 
per annum coal on des 
patches. 





efficiently and in greater detail than has been done 
in any. other coalfield before. 


Question.—It is the primarily the duty of the 


State to carry out the survey of the different parts 


of the country and not of a private enterprise. 
Answer.—-That is a matter of opinion. 


Question.—Talking of opinions, do you consider 
that in any future development of mineral re- 
sources of the country, functions like this should 
be left: to private enterprise, functions.such. as 
mapping, geological survey, etc. ? 


Answer.—Personally, J feel that the ideal is a 
compromise between State work and private enter- 
prise. General mappping of the countfy and 
surveying etc., must continue to be done by 
the Geological Survey of India, but private enter- 
prises can, in my opinion, more usefully carry on 
prospecting, drilling etc., and this will bring very 
good results. 


Question.—In respect of exploration, detailed 
mapping, development, etc., it is possible. that. if 
the activities were entrusted to a private com. 
pany, they may hold on to the property and no‘ 
develop it, at any rate, until they could deriy: 
the maximum profit. 


Answer.—It is certainly possible. 


Question.—-If your prospecting ig complete 
nearly. complete, how do you propose to use the 
property ? 


Answer.—We are planning to work sever 
areas ourselves and to let qut several additic 
areas to other substantial colliery proprieto 
work. Obviously, we cannot produce ou 
the whole output that will be required, because 
have not got the resources and it is our 
to let. out substantial blocks to substant 
ties so as to ensure the maximum 
devlopment. 


Question._-You have no trouble with the roy- 
alty owners in regard to the terms of the various 
leases. you have obtained from them. 


Answer.—No, because the terms of the leases 
were laid down in advance. 


Question,—-There have been cases in which these 
advance leases have not been honoured. 


Answer,—That is not so in our case. We had 
one case and we won that case in the lower court. 
The other party may take it to the Privy 
Council. In the meantime, he is executing the 
leases under the terms of the deed, 


Question.—In question 15, you have discussed 
this question of coal raising contractors and you 
admit that they perform a most useful service. 
Do you mean in the matter of recruitment only ? 


Answer.—Recruitment only, yes. 


Qustion.— You have made a remark about the 
Government sarkari system. By that, you mean 
that every labourer when he is employed to work 
on or in the mines is straightaway taken as a 
Government servant and subject to the Funda- 
mental Rules ? 


Answer.—No ; Railway collieries have raising 
contractors, and this system was fairly common 
amongst commercial collieries some years 
ago. We have done away with this system 
mainly on account of Government pressure, but 
our point is that it is the only possible way. in 
which the railway collieries can run, because their 
methods are not sufficiently elastic in view of 
Government rules and regulations to employ and 
deal with labour by any other system. 


Question.— Question 47—-why do you suggest 
that conservation should be limited to seams 18 
to 12? 


Answer.—Those are the best coals in Jharia. 
These are the coals that the steel companies want, 


Question.—Does it apply all over the Jharia 
field or only certain sections of the field. 


Answer.—-Generally speaking, all over, excep- 
ting, for instance, one of our collieries, Katras, 
at which 14 seam is bad coal. 


Question.—In order to be able to spread the life 
of these seams 12 to 18, you should mix with the 
coal some coal from 10 to 11. Does it not follow 
that we should conserve 11 and 12 at the same 
time ? 


Answer.—You have got vast quantities of 10 
and 11 in reserve in many properties. 


Question, Have you any idea of the total out- 
put of 12 to 18 seams today ? 


Answer —It is rather difficult to say. We 
may take it at between 6 and 8 million tons. 


Question.—The steel companies will be using 
only 4 million tons or so. So there will be a sur- 
plus of 4 million tons of coking coal placed on the 
market for uses other than metallurgical. And 
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your only reason for no drastic interference in the 
output of these collieries engaged in extracting 
coal from 12 to 18 seams is that it will bring 
about a sort of paralysing effect on the industry 
and it will further accentuate the shortages 
which we experience today. 


Answer.—Definitely. It is impossible to get 
other coal quickly. 


Question.—I am still leaving out Karanpura 
which will be fully developed within the next 
five year’s time. Subject to supply of alternative 
coals which may be required by industries other 
than steel would you see any objection to furcher 


curtailment of production of good coking coal ? 


Answer.—Except from the physical point of 


view, no. 


Question.—In that connection, we have the 
considered opinion of Mr. Harrison, Mr. Kirby, 
Mr. Carver and two or three technical experts 
that 75 per cent of the mines in Jharia could be 
closed down or could cut down in output without 
any great loss. Conservation may force some col- 
lieries either to close down or restrict their out-put. 
They will no doubt be entitled to receive com- 
pensation and you have suggested that this com- 
pensation should be based on a level of profits 
before taxation equivalent to the averge over the 
past five years. You willagree with me that the 
last five years have been a boon period for the coal 
iadustry. 


Answer.—Not so in the case of our collieries, 
We are dealing with coking coals. Throo of the 
collieries, producing best coking coals are paying 
dividends under 13 per cent. The boon has 
been in, the case of the ordinary grades of coal only 
and not in the case of better classes of Jharia 
coals. 


Question.—In respect of your suggestion that, 
as the steel companies are going to be the chief 
beneficiaries of this sort of conservation, they 
should bear a substantial portion of the cost, 
would not a case arise then for a sort of preferens 
tial price for steel ? 


Answer.—They are already getting that. 


Question.—Would not a simpler solution — be, 
in this case, for the State to acquire all these 
things instead of worrying about compensations 
costs, etc. ? 


Answer.—They will have to pay more. 


Question.—Could you say what sort of facilities 
or assistance you think the Karanpura Develop- 
ment Company would need in order to be able 
to achieve an output of 9 million tons within the 
next five years. 


Answer.—The first requirement is railway faci- 
lities. The Railway Board have already 
sanctioned two Branch lines. There is also a 
possibility that the RANCHI/GAYA line might 
pass through the Karanpura coalfield. If that 
took place, it would be of much benefit for de- 
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velopment. For the RANCHI/GAYA line, there 
are two possible alignments, one through 
‘RAY station, and the other, which is more fa- 
vourable to this coalfield, would come down te the 
field in a North-Easterly direction from RANCHI 
and cross the existing lines near BARKAKANA. 
This would also be the shorter route to GAYA 
We would in addition need to be granted assisted 
sidings or short branch lines as might be neces- 
sary to serve the collieries; any such further 
branch lines or assisted sidings would probably 
not be very extensive. We are now speaking 
of minor projects, but naturally if quick results 
‘are to be obtained, the Railways must come at the 
right time and quickly Otherwise, development 
will be delayed. 


117. Written EvipENCE oF MAKERWAL Co- 
LLIERY, Mari Inpus (PunsaB) 





QUESTIONNAIRE I 


General. 


(1) The conditions which impressed the two 
Committees i.e., the Coalfields’ Committee, 1920, 
and the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, to reco- 
mmend control by the State over methods of 
extraction first working, depillaring etc., do not 
prevail at present. 


The action taken by Government in increasing 
the powers of the Mines Department has proved 
satisfactory and adequate to some extent, but 
still much requires to be achieved in this direction, 
because adjustment of irregular boundaries is the 
main thing which can avoid wasteful and in- 
efficient working of coal mines. In the interest, of 
conservation of coal the power for granting of 
Jeases should vest in Central Government irres- 
pective of provincial or District boundaries, se 
that irregular boundaries could be adjusted at the 
time of granting leases. 


IT 
Grading and Exports. 


(7) The regrading otf coal seams is essential. 
It should be confined to seams as a whole where 
the seams are thin. For thicker seams the grad- 
ing of sections should be continued. 


(8) It is desirable that the grading of coal for the 
internal market should also be made compul- 
SOry. 

IV 
Railway Facilities. 


(13) The Railway facilities in matter of supply 
of wagons etc., are not sufficient to cope with the 
increased movement of coal, and coal meant for 
nearer stations from the colliery should be des- 
patched by means of motor trucks to be employed 
by Government or Railway or Colliery concerns. 
Sidings should be constructed to serve all collieries 
to reduce the working cost and with a view to 
‘ensure quick disposal of the coal raised. 


(15) The present system of priority sanctions on 
the strength of which the supply of wagons at 
each colliery is made is proving quite satisfactory 


as far as the supply of wagons is concerned. I 
think collieries should receive preference in matter 
of supply of wagons even if the present system 
of issuing sanctions is discontinued, and the 
coal should be classified under such class that it 
should receive preferential treatment next to 
movement of military traffic. 


(16) Very few private weigh-bridges have been 
installed at the collieries, and I think the Railway 
while charging freight should install Railway 
weigh-bridge at each colliery or at each group 
of collieries so that the freightage of coal should 
be based on the weights found on the weigh- 
bridge and weighment certificates issued to the 
consigners. I thmk special encouragement is 
necessary for installation of weigh-bridges either 
by colliory owners or by the Railway. 


(17) There is no complaint about the freight 
payment system which is in force at present, 
but the freight rate should be reduced to enable 
coal to be consigned to greater distances. 


(18) The existing arrangements for grant of 
siding accommodation are far from being satis- 
factory. Each colliery or group of collieries 
which are nearby should be provided with siding 
facilities by the Railway or the State. | 


(19) The question of overloading and underload- 
ing of wagons can be automatically overéomie 
when there will be weigh-bridges at the collieries 
This would ensure the use of vehicles to capaci 
ty. 


(22) It is not necessary to introduce season’ 
rates for the transport of coal by rail as the raisin 
season is the first quarter. If the proportionat+ 
clearance during this season is reduced it wil 
affect the total output badly, and during the 
other half of the year, the season being slack,. 1 
may lead to irregular working if the demand i: 
increased. 


V 
Raising Costs. 


(23) The estimated figures of the cost of coa 
loaded direct into wagons in 1935, 1939 anda 
present can be studied when the Committe 
visits the Colliery. 


(24) The mechanical coal-cutters have replace 
manual coal-cutters to a satisfactory exten 
With the mechanical coal-cutters the raising co; 
goes up as the coal-cutters have not been «use 
to their full capacity which when done shoul 
bring down the cost to a desirable figure. Th 
full capacity of the coal-cutting mechine:. is nc 
guided, because most of the ‘time 
taken in fitting the machine from one face ‘ 
anotber- The conditions in Indian coal mines a: 
different than the other coal mining fields in tt 
Continent, In the course of general devélopmes 
the working of coal cutting machine is desirab 
both in new and old fields except in cases of certa 
mines where nature of coal and disturbed stra 
are the handicaps. a 


__ (25) It is correct that the saving can be effected 
if rails are laid right upto the working face, but 
the experience shows there has not been much 
improvement in this respect, 


VIII 


Miscellaneous 


(34) Lot of experiments were made on the 
briquetting of coal in the Punjab collieries special- 
ly with Makerwal Coal. Experience gained is 
that. this Makerwal Coal requires some cheap 
binding material, which could be in parallel with 
the difference in price of steam coal and the slack 
coal. Generally the coal-tar is used as binding 
agent, but this is a very costly item and is not 
easily obtainable and adds to the cost of briquet- 
ting. Some sort of State encourage is necessary 
by conducting researches and by introduction of 
certain appliances by which coal could be heated 
to such a degree that without the use of binding 
agent the briquetting may be a success by using 
‘pressure only. 


(35) ‘Washing of coal has not so far been adop- 
ted. Coal washing may clear of some impurities 
and may also eliminate to some extent sulphur 
percentage of coal. 


_ (38) Facilities for rescue arrangements in the 
Bengal and other coalfields are adequate, but 
‘there are no such facilities as far as Punjab 
wollieries ‘are concerned. 


(39) The educational facilities have been very, 
poor at the collieries. Central places among 
group of collieries should be selected where educa- 
tion both for boys and girls upto Matric Standard 
should be possible. ' These institutions should be 
helped partially by the collieries coming under 
that group and partially by the State and Dis- 
trict Board Authorities, Certain criterion should 
be fixed so that each colliery having an output 
beyond that figure should be required to have 
at least one primary school and if required 
necessary aid should be furnished to the colliery. 


(40) With a view to prevent the present mi- 
graticn of mining labour it is essential to have 
an increased standard of living facilities and 
availability of general necessities of life at cons- 
tant rates and the lands acquired under Item 33 


should be provided for cultivation to the settled 
labourers. 


res 


QUESTIONNAIRE JI 
J 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


_1, The division of responsibility between the 
centre and the provinces that will arise on the 
lapse of emergency ‘ powers is not satisfactory 
and it will not be in the interest of proper develop- 
ment of the country’s resources. Tn my opinion 
the Central Gcyernment should now enact legis- 
lation to yest in.itself the pawer to regulate mines 
and inineral dévélopnient and to control porduc- 
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tion and distribution of coal. The Central Gov- 
ernment should take over complete responsibili- 
ties with regard to the mineral resources in India 
and arrange for extensive geological surveys and 
the planning of roads and railways so that to 
make possible development of even the cut off 
areas containing mineral deposits 


2. Essentially there should be one separate 
central department which should deal with all 
matters pertaining to the coal industry. This 
Central Department should be created under a 
Member of His Excellancy the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council dealing with all matters relating to 
mines and minerals including coal. With the 
creation of a separate department there should be 
a Board consisting of a number of persons re-. 
presenting the mineral industries from each pro- 
vince who can advise the Board cn the economic 
possibilities of development of the minerals. The 
Board should consist of geologists, metallurgists, 
mining engineers, railway transport persons, civil 
engineers, mine cwners, coal consumers, 80 that 
all questions with regard to finding of new miners] 
deposits and various transport problems could be: 
discussed and tackled. 


II 
ECONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Structural organisation of the Industry 


3. The present structure, with regard to pro- 
duction in the coal industry is not satisfactory. 
Under this system the owners who are consumers 
as well attempt to work the quality ot coel as 
per their own requirements and thus the inferior 
grades of coal get mostly neglected. The other 
producers at the same time have been attempting. 
to sell their coal by working superior quality coal 
only during the slack season. 


4. The system ot Managing Agency is existing 
under the Companies Law and as such it must 
exist till the Companies Law is amended. _ I 
think the managing agencies could be replaced 
by general managers and superintendents as 
in the Railway Collieries. 


5. No. 


6. Some of the Railways owned collieries, for 
instance, at Giridih produce coking coal which 
should have been conserved without any further 
delay. The coal produced by the Railway col- 
lieries is not sufficient for the requirements of 
the Railway and again they have to depend on 
the other producers. These supplies are not as 
required for economic burning in the locomotives. 
In this manner Railway being the major consumer 
there is lot of wastage. The industry should 
be under private enterprise and the demand of the 
Railway can be met with as required by different 
types of consumption, 


Ownership and Management. 


7. I don’t think that private ownership. of 
mineral rights and the present System of grant, 


of mining leases for warking these properties has 
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led to the dissipation of coal resources, but it is 
true that the Government should discourage grant 
of lease of small holdings. The grant of leases of 
small blocks leads to big loss and the coal left in 
barrier is also the loss. I don’t think that the 
present lease deed contains defective, terms, but 
it is true that there is no supervising agency on the 
methods of workings of coal mines. Thus some 
of the lessees have worked the property in an 
absolutely unsatisfactory manner abondoning as 
soon as difficulties arose, otherwise there are no 
disadvantages that have resulted from the private 
ownership in coal. 


8. The State should have supervising agency 
over the coal bearing properties and guide the 
ones in efficient working and in conservation 
of coal. 


9. The Government should enact legislation 
authorizing State control over the power to lease 
coal bearing lands. The coal bearing areas in 
various provinces should be grouped in such a 
way so as to obtain the maximum quantity of 
coal irrespective of the provincial boundaries and 
the question of allocation of royalty payable to 
each province does not arise when the control is 
to be exercised by the Central Government. 


Finance 


11. I don’t think that large number of concerns 
are under-capitalised. 


12. Not necessary. 


Production 


13. It is true that the output per head is very 
low. The wages earned per head in the month of 
December in the years 1936, 1939 & 1945 are 
given below :— 


Year, Wages earnd by coal 
cutters per hed in 


the month of Decem- 


ber. 
Rs. A. Ps. 
1936 0 14 9 
1939 0 14 5 
1945 2 10 O 


14, For improving the output of Indian coal- 
mining labour, it is necessary that the labour should 
be hardy and they should be trained in machine 
mining. 


15. Iam not in favour of having any coal raising 
contractor. The system of introducing of coal 
raising contractors has resulted in unsystematic 
mining methods, 


Distribution and Marketing 


__17 Only the price control should be sufficient 
if zonal grouping is done. The zonal grouping 
should be of different kind depending upon the 
quality of coal necessitated for different purposes. 
Collieries should be allotted zones for sale at 
fixed prices for different qualities of coal. The 


consumers of each zone should form committees 
for the purchase of coal and thus arrange dis- 
tribution amongst the consumers. It should be 
the responsibility of these committees to inform 
the Railway Authorities in due time for wagons 
required on which information the Railway should 
regulate the wagon supply. 


18. Yes, but not a war-time practice, After 
complete analysis all coal supplies of different 
qualities for different consumers should be re- 
gulated. The range of qualities should be revised 
as far as possible to include inferior coal as well. 


21. The various sizes of coal to meet the market 
demand should be as below :— 


(a) Dust. (b) Slack upto 2”, 
(c) Over 2” steam.  (d) Over 5” Lumps. 


Price and Profits 


29, The Government should fix prices for all 
kinds of coal. 


31. The Government intervention in matter of 
fixing of prices is necessary. The fixing of prices 
should be arranged through various committees 
or advisory boards, which should be set up for 
such mineral bearing province or zone. 


32. In my opinion the difference between the 
present price as fixed in the present Colliery Con- 
trol order and the required reasonable rate should 
range between Rs. 3/- and Rs. 5/- per ton so 
that the Colliery owners should have impetus. 
moreover, as the E.P.T. free production Bonuses 
have been introduced by the Government, simi- 
larly with a view to encourage production of coal 
T consider necessary that coal produced over the 
target figure should be free from Incometax and 
Supertax. 


33. The calorific value of coal should be taken as 
basic for price fixing, but the minimum price 
should also be fixed taking into consideration the 
local working conditions and the lead for the 
carriage of the coal. 


34. The system of introducing middlemen be- 
tween the consumer and the colliery owner should 
be avoided altogether. 


Taxation. 


35. The coal industry in India is subjected to 
heavy taxation and multiple cesses, for instance, 
every consignee of coal is required to pay the 
following taxes :— 


(1) Sales Tax @-/4/-. 

(2) Railway Freight. 

(3) Terminal Charges @-/2/- per ton. 

(4) Transhipment charges @ -/4/6 per ton. 

(5) 20% Surcharge on total of  R/ 
Freight, Terminal Charges and Tranship- 
ment Charges. 

(6) Welfare charges @ -/4/- per ton. 

(7) Production Charges @ 1/4/- per ton. 


and then rates of ordinary incometax are also 
high enough, though these rates are not different 
for coal mines. As the conditions of working 
coal mines is quite different than other industries, 
therefore some relief is required to be given to 
colliery owners in matter of taxes if their produc- 
tion exceeds certain target. 


Tir 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE 
METAL LURGICAL COAL 


38. Definitely, there is a need for conserving the 
limited reserve of our better classes of coal in the 
interest of country’s iron and steel industry, 
because sectional grading has already resulted in 
enormous waste. The working in the mines to be 
so regulated as to obtain maximum quantity of 
in situ. 


47. The restricticn is necessary and the state 
should compensate those who have got the lease 
of this metallurgical coal in such form, so that 
they could be amply compensated for not working 
these mines. 


49. In my opinion the State should purchase 
outright all metallurgical ccal and operate these 
mines through some agency whenever required. 


Vv 
CONSERVATION GENERALLY 


55 & 58. The existing mining regulations re- 
garding first working etc. are quite adequate if 
stowing is adopted. In the interest of stowing 
the State should arrange that the sand is made 
available at the pitheads whenever required, so 
that collieries desirous of stowing and extracting 
coal to the maximum can do so thereby recovering 
all the quantity of coal without unnecessary 
wastage. 


64. There is a special need for developing the 
coal tar distillation industry in India as natural 
gases in this country are not sufficient. 


VI 


MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 


67. Yes, the mining Rules require revision. 
The grant by local Governments of prospecting 
licences and mining leases is governed by the 
Mining Rules, which were framed by the Central 
Government, but these rules are not statutory for 
the Provincial Governments, hence these rules 
have been introduced fcr the guidance of the 
local Governments with a view to adopt a policy 
of uniformity in matter of grant of mining conces- 
sions, but these rules have no Jegal force behind 
these. The rules contain many defects and in 
fact the entire rules require wholesale revision, 
because these rules were first introduced as 
early as 1913, but now the conditions have ab- 
normally changed and rules have to be framed or 
amended to suit the changed conditions. At 
present one of the conditions with regard to the 
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production of coal as given in Rule 50 (viii) is that 
the lessees shall work the mines in such a manner 
so as to produce sufficient mineral to earn royalty 
at least equal to the dead rent. At present the 
rate of dead rent is Re. 1 per acre and supposing 
a man has got mining lease for 100 acres, all that 
he is required is to produce coal which should 
earn royalty at the rate of 24°%--5% which are 
the prevailing rates for dust and steam coal 
respectively, 2.e, the amount of this royalty should 
be equal to Rs. 100. This is not sufficient as no 
regard has been paid while fixing these rules to 
the thickness of the seam and other conditions of 
the length and breadth of the area. The main 
problem at present confronting the Committee is 
to frame rules in the best interest of conservation 
of coal and at the same time not to hamper the 
production of minerals. 


Moreover, according to Proviso to Rule 45 one 
concessionaire can only hold total area not ex- 
cecding 10 sq. miles for minerals other than 
natural petroleum, but in case of natural petro- 
leur a lessee can hold area upto 150 sq. miles. 
Tt will be in the interest of national economy if 
these limits are increased so as to avoid wastage 
as granting of mining leases of smell holdings is 
suicidal. 


The maximum term for which a mining lease 
is granted according to Rule 49 does not exceed 
30 years. In my opinion the term for which 
the lease is granted should be 50 years instead 
of 30 years, so that a mining concessionaire may 
make a big investment for the development of the 
property, and the lessee shouid be given option of 
renewal after the lapse of the first term and also 
after the lapse of term of the first renewal. 


At present there is no hard and fast rule for 
grant of certificate of approval to persons desiring 
to join mining business. As no_ prospecting 
licence or mining lease is granted except toa 
person holding a certificate of approval from the 
local Government this has resulted in musgh- 
room growth of many concessionaires with no 
sound experience and no big capital. These 
concessionaires only work coal along the outcrop 
and all coal which is left in the hinderland is loss 
to the nation, because the idea of these persons is 
to make as much as they can out of this concession 
and not to develop the property in the best 
interest of state as owner of royalty. They have 
got no idea about the scientific and modern me- 
thods of mining and how to extract the maximum 
quantity of coal. In my opinion it is high time 
for the Government that there should be restric- 
tions on the grant of certificate of approval and 
certificate of approval should only be granted to 
restricted persons who have got sufficient capital 
and have got wide experience in the line. 


Moreover, the plans, which are prepared and 
submitted with the applications for the grant of 
mining concessions, are prepared from the Gea. 
logical Survey of India sheets by unexperienced 
surveyors and there are no hard and fast rules for 
making these plans. In my opinion all coal 
bearing tracts should be planned and all these 
lands should be divided into squares irrespective 
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of the district or provincial boundaries bearing in 
mind the nature and extent of deposit, and the 
Government should allow blocks of land thus 
prepared by the Geological Survey of India while 
granting concessions. These plans can be pre- 
pared at the expense of the various applicants. 


Rules should be framed so that the minimum 
acrage that one could hold should not be less than 
1000 acres as at present it is laid down in some of 
the circulars that the minimum area one could 
hold should be 100 acres. 


_ Moreover, in my opinion the Government should 

take over the surface rights of the coal bearing 
lands from the landowners instead of allowing 
each colliery owner to deal with the owners. 
All this will assist in the development of the 
property tc the best extent and will help the 
transport of mineral frem the mines to the 
forwarding station. 


68, Yes, the levy of salami should be abo- 
lished. 


69. The uneconomic colliery holding in my 
Opinion means the holding of a small area by a 
man of no subsistence of 100 to 300 acres along 
the outcrop just with a view to extract few tons of 
coal by adopting crude mining mothods. Efforts 
should be made to take as much hinderland as 
possible and less of length. All that the Rule 47 
lays down is that the length of area held under 
mining lease should not exceed 4 times its 
breadth. I think the length should be further 
restricted so as to include in the mining lease land 
more of width than the length. 


70. Uneconomic holdings are the major wastors 
of coal by wrongly working the deposits. Such 
holdings cannot afford to maintain proper 
staff and are thus guided by the discarded people 
of the trade. These holdings are again responsible 
for unsettled conditions in certain markets as 
they have no expenses to bear and can soll coal 
at much lower rates than well organised mining 
concessionaires. Again these holdings contribute 
a lotto the unsatisfactory condition of our labour. 
They tampt labour by promising a slight increase 
in rate and thus cause migration of this labour 
from a settled and comfortable life. If such 
holdings are required to work strictly in accordance 
with the scientific way they can never stand. 


_ In my opinion the main factor responsible for 
the fragmentation of holdings is that there is no 
hard and fast supervision on the working of mines 
except for safety purposes which is done quite 
effectively by the Department of Mines officials. 
Moreover, in case of Mianwali and Campbellpur 
Districts which adjoin the boundary along the 
N.W.F. Province at the time of taking mining 
leases from the Government one has to restrict 
areas upto provincial boundary. Thus while 
granting concessions no regard should be paid for 
the provincial or the district boundary and this 
ean only be done when the grant of mining leases 
is regulated by the Central Government. This will 
avoid wastage of coal toa considerable extent. 
Or; there may be cages when the outcrop may be. 


in one province, but coal can be carried only to the 
other province. The only remedy to avoid this is 
that the mining leases should be granted by the 
Central Government irrespective of the provincial 
boundary. 


71 (i) Yes. Iam in favour of necessary legisla-_ 
tion to ensure that leased areas in future be of 
proper economic size. The existing problem of 
fragmentation of colliery holdings can be solved 
by State ownership of mineral rights and subse- 
quent amalgamation of leases where possible by 
making purchases by the State, te. the. State 
should purchase from the small holdmgs at the 
cost of holder cf economic leased block, so that 
instead of dividing the labour there should be one 
well organised concessionaire, who could control 
the labour, finance the project and develop the 
property to the fuller extent and in the best 
interest of the State. 


(ii) The appointment of a special officer to, 
negotiate between the landlords and tenants is 
also a suitable method. 


Vil 
OPENING OF NEW COALFIELDS 


72. As far as L am awaro no concessions of coal 
have-so far beon granted by the N.W.F. Provinco, 
and in my opinion there may be workable de- 
posits of coal, but as the physical and geographical 
formation of these hills is such that all coal even 
extracted from N.W.F.P. lands can only be-trans- 
ported in the Punjab Province. All this will 
necessitate drilling or trial boring in the coal. 
bearing horison and these unworked areas may 
prove of immense value to the State, but in my 
opinion nothing can be done unless Central Govern-. 
ment takes in its own hands the question of 
granting leases. . 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. CHOONT LAL 
KAPUR, REPRESENTING THE MAKER. 
WAL COLLIERY, PUNJAB. 


At present eight mines are working the Maker- 
wal area and the coal produced is mainly used 
for brick burning. Some of the coal is lumpy and 
could be utilised for other industrial purposes. 
The coal is highly volatile and contains a high 
percentage of sulphur (up to 5%). The Associat- 
ed Cement Cos. at Wah have been using this coal 
for the last 15 years in their rotary kilns and in 
their boilere specially designed for this coal. 
Briquetters were made on a small scale and. were. 
supplied to the N. W. F. P. Army for heating 
purposes and the N. W. F. P. Government sup- 
plied molasses. Binding material ic essential 
for successful briquetting of this coal. Some coal 
had been supplied to the N. W. R. for trial in, 
their locomotives and in their stationary boilers, 
but the order was not repeated, nor was the 
matter pursued by the colliery in view of other 
military orders. 


Punjab coal not being coking coal is not suit, 
able for coal carbonisation. 


2 The pillar and stall method of working is 
used by the Makerwal Colliery and the extrac- 
tion in first workings is 10 to 12%. Output 
since 1935 has been at than follows : 


1935 77,000 tons 
1936 87,000 __,, 

1937 98,000, 
1938 1,10,000 __,, 
1939 1,17,000 _,, 
1940 1,10,000 ,, 
1941 1,07,000 _,, 
1942 70,000 ,, 

1943 © 45,000 ,, 
1944, 1,00,000 __,, 
1945 =, 83,000 ,, 


The main reason for decrease in output since 1941 
is lack of labour and also owing to short supply of 
wagons by the Railway till end of 1943. 


The estimated reserves of coal are about 5 
million tons. 


3. Working expenses including transportation 
to Makerwal and loading into wagons have in- 
cteased from Rs. 5-1-0 in 1935-36 to Rs. 15 in 
1944-45 mainly due to increased wages of labour 
including the ‘provision of increased amenities for 
labour and the increased cost of colliery. stores 
and timber. 


The underground mining labour is paid on 
‘tub basis and the present average daily earn- 
ings per group of miner and loader is between 
Rs. 5 and Rs, 6 (which means average earning 
per head ranges betweenRs. 2-8-0 and Rs. 3). 
For securing a contented labour force help from 
Government is essential in providing a regu- 
lar water supply and adequate protection 
against outlaws, etc. The sale price per ton of 
coal varied from Rs. 7 in 1939 to Rs. 20-10-6 
in 1945. In addition provincial sales tax of 0-4-0 
for every Rs. 100 of coal sold is paid by the 
colliery owners and a terminal tax of 0-2-0 per 
ton is charged. on the despatches. 


4. Mines in the Makerwal area are situated at 
some distance from the loading point (about 34 
miles from the Makerwal Terminus) and the 
coal is transported from the pit mouths by 
means of aerial ropeways and steam tramways. 
It is not possible for each cwner to have his own 
tram lines, etc. and it will be a help in matter of 
production if sidings to be used jointly could be 
provided. 


5. Leases of coal bearing lands are generally 
granted for 30 years with the option of renewal 
for a further period of 30 years. One of the 
conditions for the grant of mining leases is that 
the length of the area should not exceed four 
times its breadth. The maximum area that can 
be granted to one individual under mining lease, 
z.e. 10 sq. miles is not sufficient for proper work- 
ing. ‘The larger the area available for exploita- 
‘tion the greater will be the catch to work this 
area ina systematic manner as the leased land 
-often contains unproductive lands also. The 
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sixty year lease period is, however, considere 
advisable. The coal in the Makerwal colliery 
lease hold has been worked for about 29 years 
and it is expected that all the estimated re- 
serves are likely to be extracted during the period 
of next 31 years. 


6. The collieries in the Punjab are owned by 
private individuals o1 private firms and no 
public limited company is working on a proper 
basis. There is an organisation called the Punjab 
Coal Mine Owners, Association and its function 
is mainly to make representations to authorities 
on points of common interests to colliery owners. 


7. The N. W. R. give the benefit of the tele- 
scopic freight rate for the transport of coal over 
400 miles, and thus it gives advantage to the 
Bengal coal coming mto Punjab. Distance 
from Makerwal to Lahore is only 200 miles and 
the freight payable comes to Rs. 6 per ton, 
while the freight on Bengal and Bihar coal works 
out to Rs. 13 per ton. 

8. Some coal deposit at some distance from 
Makerwal Colliery is found in the N. W. F. P. 
territory and many representations were made 
to that Government for the grant of mining 
leases over that area which could be conveniently 
worked from Punjab side as the hills slope on 
this side, but to no effect. This indicates the 
desirability of a unified control over the grant 
of mining leases for coal. a 


118 WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF THE KHAS 
JHARIA COLLIERY C0.(1933), LTD AND THE 
EAST BHALGARA COLLIERY CO., LTD. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
I 


(General) 


¥. (a) Control over dimensions of pillars and 
galleries, depillaring and working of thick seams 
has done a good deal of. benefit.to coal mining. 
It has attributed sufficiently to the safety of 
mines and men, and has stopped short-sighted 
greedy producer from spoiling valuable coal. 


(6) Conditions are now so much improved tha 
no control may seem necessary but if it be with- 
drawn, conditions may deteriorate resulting in 
tragedies necessitating once again, introduction of 
stricter control by State. Prevention is better 
than remedy. 

(c) Improvement in condition of mine cer- 
tainly justifies the power invested in Mines 
Department. 

(d) Separate authority not necessary. It 
would have formed only an additional burden to 
taxpayer and an additional boss for the colliery 
officials to woo. 


II 
(Grading and Reports) 


2. Since all authorities agree that our resources 
of high grade coal and specially coking coal are 
limited and as it 1s likely to be in greater demand 
in industrialisation of the country, export of this 
grade of coal should not be encouraged. Market 
for inferior coal should be explored and its ex- 
port be encouraged. 
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7. Regrading is necessary only in cases where 
properties are extensive and in cases where first 
working is finished and depillaring is in opera- 
tion. In the former case there is likelihood of 
change in quality from one part to another and 
in latter it is likely to change as it is well-nigh 
impossible to stick to a section specially when 
certain portion is to be left in roof, 


Jn regrading, sectional grading should be con- 
tinued in gallery working but seam as a whole, 
should be graded in pillaring. This will save loss 
of coal with its attendant danger of spontaneous 
heating and fire. Whole section will result in 
fall in quality and price but it will be compensated 
by increased quantity and safety. 


Of course, with thie arrangement difficulty 
will arise where panel system is in operation 
doing first and second working simultancously. 


8. Grading of coal for internal market is neces- 
sary and should be made compulsory. Cousu- 
mers should be allotted coal of only such quality 
as will be most suitable for the purpose they 
need. 


IV 
(Railway Facilities) 


19. Old system of allowing 2 tons more or less 
than the carrying capacity of wagons should be 
re-introduced. 


Vv 
(Raising costs) 


24. More manual labour is still the order of 
the day in mines of our category. There are 
some mines in which solitary coal-cutter is in- 
troduced here and there. Their introduction iacre- 
ases cost thin; because, (7) they are not worked 
to their full capacity, and (22) maintenance cost 
is high. They have never been used to their full 
capacity. This is due to the following reasons :— 


(a) They are not followed by power drills 
which are essential for quick and efficient results, 


(6) There is lack of trained and organised 
labour. 


(c) In pillar and gallery work  coal-cutters 
have to do a lot of flitting before they can do 
actual cutting. 


In small or old collieries adoption of machine 
working shculd not be thought of. 


25, Laying of rails right up to every working 
face is not possible in pillar and gallery work. 
They can be within a pillar’s length from rise 
and dip galleries, whereas on levels they can be 
extended right up to face. No doubt attempt is 
now always made to bring in tram line as close 
to the working face as possible to attract labour. 
Its effect on cost is negligible. 


Vit 
(Stowing) 


31. Voluntary stowing.—No appreciable pro- 
gress has been made in collieries of our category. 
This is because of the limited capacity of our 
mines. We have to do stowing and raising by 


the same opening and by the same machinery. 
Raising must be maintained to its full capacity 
for subsistence and naturally stowing is given 
second place. There is also lack of stowing 
material. We must get more aid in form of 
money and loan of machinery and supply of 
stowing material at pit head. 


Boring out-fit of American rope type be pur- 
chased by stowing board and 6” diameter holes 
at suitable points be drilled on properties doing 
voluntary stowing. These with sand delivered 
at these holes by aerial ropeways will very much 
improve things. 


VIII 
(Miscellaneous) 


34. Briquetting is not necessary for our coking 
coal. It is only necessary for coal which is 
much triable as that of tertiary age. Deposits 
of this coal occur in Rajputana and Kutch and 
some experiments had met with success in 
Rajputana (Bikaner). Our inferior slack which 
has generally no market can be made marketable 
for steam raising purpose by briquetting. 


35. This is yet only in experimental stage here. 
In Indian School ot Mines experiments were 
carried on by Dr. Forrester and results recently 
appeared in Sketch. Messrs. Tatas are thinking 
of installing coal washing plant at their West 
Bokharo Colliery. By its installation coking 
coal containing high ash percentage can be made 
suitable for manufacturing good coke for metal- 
lurgical purpose. In South Africa coal washing 
is invariably done at all collieries. They reject 
something like 25% of their output which goes 
to the dumps and only 75% is booked for con- 
sumption. There the output from collieries 
varies from 3 to 10,000 tons per day. 


Installation of washing plants at collieries 
raising inferior coal, which need it most,.is out of 
question due to its exhorbitant initial cost, 
Gcvernment or big consumers should install them 
in Central places close to these collieries. This 
will go a long way in conserving our high grade 
coal and refuse may be used for stowing. 


36. In this coalfield there is a good lot of 
jhama. Its analysis show that it contains fixed 
carbon varying from 75 to 80% ash from 15 to 
22%. Scme of this is very difficult to ignite 
but some can be easily ignited and used as 
smokeless fuel. Some time before experiments 
wore carried on and it was stated that it can be 
used in gas producer plants. But no serious 
attention has yet been paid for its economic 
working and use. It is estimated that in this 
coalfield we have got about 400 millions tons of 
this stuff. Special attention should be paid in 
finding out means of its extraction and use. 


38. No occasion has yet arisen to test its 
capacity. 


39. In collieries there are some elementary 
schools but there is absolutely no arrangement 
for adult education. Under welfare scheme some 
schools are contemplated. To make these 
schools successful they should be established 
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close to the dwellings or there should be means 
of conveying labour to these schools. Schools 
should be made attractive say by screening some 
educative films etc. 


Education amongst labour is most urgent. 
Without it they cannot realise all that is being 
done for them and what they in return should 
do for the trade. Education should form item 
A. 1 of labour welfare. , 


40. For stabilising labour on colliery an earnest 
effort should be done to make its lite comfort- 
able and to achieve it we must have good housing 
arrangement, they must get all necessities of 
life and they should have some amenities which 
are not possible im villages. No doubt some 
improvement will be soon made under Labour 
Welfare Scheme. There will not be any dearth 
of rules and regulations for their welfare, only 
thing required is to put them in practice rigorous- 
ly. Good lot of improvement in housing is 
urgently called for. 


Ithink an attempt should be made to recruit 
labour from distant places as is done in tea 
gardens and they should be trained to work in 
collieries. This labour if once trained will be 
more stable that the local labour. Gorakh 
Puria labour under D. U. L. 8. has proved this 
fact. 


A scheme to pay bonus to labour working on 
colliery for 8 or 9 months in a year should be 
introduced. This will give and incentive to 
labour to stick to their work for a longer time. 


There is migration from colliery to colliery 
also ; this can be avoided if there is even dis- 
tribution of consumer goods in all the collieries 
and ‘standard scale of wages and other facilities 
throughout the field. 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. P. B. DANDEKAR 
OF THE EAST BHALGORA COLLIERY. 


The East Bhalgora Colliery is working 11 and 
12 seams and their output is 3,500. The coal 
is selected grade B. Khas Jharia (300 bighas) 
has seams Nos. 10, 11 and 12 (and a part cf 14) 
and all the three are being worked producing 
3,000 tons. 


2. These two properties are continuous and 
installation of a common weigh-bridge for both 
the collieries will be of great help as loading is 
on the same siding. A minimum output of 
5,000 tons along should justify the installation 
of a weigh-bridge. With the rebate of one anna 
per ton efforts could be made to have a private 
weigh-bridge even. 


3. The raising cost in these collieries is Rs. 8-7-0 
per ton of which 40% represents wages including 
amenities to labour, but not free ration and 
cloth costing about 13 annas per ton. At the 
present moment this cost is not high and no 
steps have yet been taken to reduce it. In 
fact there is a case for increasing the wages as 
‘the labour can get more in the villages and this 
will lessen the absenteeism which has been marked 
since March. Labour does not necessarily be- 
some lazy with high wages. 


4, Labour recruits from Bilaspur, Hazaribagh 
and Giridih are more after money while Santhals 
and Baurris live feom hand to mouth. Educa» 
tion may help to change them. 


5. The question whether a particular colliery 
is economic or not depends on individual 
conditions as a colliery with only 30 or 40 bighas 
with thick seams outcropping will not be an 
uneconomic unit. 


In Khas Jharia there is a 4 ft. thick seam (con- 
taming 20% ash) between seam No. 10 and 11 
end 57 ft. below seam 11 but it cannot be worked 
without mechanical appliances. 


East Bhalgora and Khas Jharia com ba amal- 
gamated and worked in one shaft but the royakiap, 
holders are not agreeable. 


Treegalar boundaries of colliery holdiazs aout 
be straightened out if nesassary conpulsorily. 


119. WRIITTEN EVIDENCE OF M/S 
ANDERSON WRIGHT & CO., 
CALCUTTA 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 1. 


Replies to your Questionnaire numbered I 
have been submitted jointly by the Indian Mining 
Association, Indian Mining Federation and In- 
dian Colliery Owners Association and our views 
are generally in accord with those expressed 
therein but, being particularly interested in the 
development of the Bokaro Coalfield and in the 
possibilities of washing some of the coals from 
this field, we desire to submit the following 
answers as supplementary to those of the three 
Associations :— 


Question 7.—It should be borne in mind that 
washed coal cannot be graded in Situ. It must 
be graded as loaded into wagons. 


Question 18.—We give an example of great 
delay in the granting of siding accommodation 
by the East Indian Railway. In January 1944 
we applied for a siding for Kuju Colliery in the 
Bokaro Coalfield but the Kast Indian Railway 
informed us that, owing to the shortage of 
material during the war, they were then unable 
to put a siding into the colliery, which would 
mean a siding of about 23 miles, and they sug- 
gested as a temporary measure during the war 
that we transport the coal from Kuju Colliery 
by road to Ranchi Road Station, where a small 
siding to hold 5 wagons, extended later to 10 
wagons, was sanctioned in March 1944. This 
siding was not opened for traffic by the Railway 
until the 21st August, 1944. 


This arrangement necessitates our transport- 
ing the coal six miles by road from the colliery 
to the siding and despatches are thereby limited 
to a maximum of 10 wagons daily. Although 


‘we indent for 10 wagons daily, owing to restric- 


tions etc. it is very seldom that 10 wagons are 
supplied with the reault that despatches are in 
fact limited to about 3,000 tons per month, 
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Kuju Colliery mines Selected Grade B. Coal. 
‘Fhe 6utput is already over 5,000 tons per month 
‘and we can now increase this rapidly until it 
‘attains: the target of 20,000: tons monthly. Ow- 
ing to the unsuitability of the present arrange- 
ments for transport by lorries, which are subject 
‘to frequent breakdowns, and of the small sid- 
ing at Ranchi Road, we have for several months 
been putting coal into stock. We have now 
‘reached the stage ‘when we have no suitable 
ground .available for stocking moré coal and are, 
therefore, forced to restrict raisings. 


To overcome this difficulty on the 11th Janu- 


ary, 1946, we applied to the East Indian Railway 
for. an assisted sidiig to, be- put into’ the colliery” 


anda copy of our letter No. 209-258 dated-.11th 
January. 1946 to the Chief Operating Superinten- 
dent, East Indian Railway, is attached. The 
Railway pcknowledged receipt of this letter ou 
the 18th January. in spite of reriinders and 
our warning the Railway that delay would re- 
sult in restriction of output, we have up-to-date 
(8th April, 1946) heard rothing further. 


Question 21.—-The introduction of the group 
system of railway freight in the Bokaro field 
should be considered. Owing to its location 
and the accident of existing railway access to 
this field, it is at « disadvantage as compared. wilh 
the Jharia field in respect of despatches in-both 
the.upcountry and downcountry directions. “This 
anomaly should be removed by the application 
to the Bokaro field of the Jheria freight rates. 


COPY 
Rof. BR No. 205-258 
Llih January 1946. 


The Chief Operating Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway, 
Calcutta. 


Kuju Colliery. 
Dear Sir, 


Kuju Colliery is — situated about 24 miles 
W. N. W. of a point about mile 239 between 
Chainpur and ‘Ranchi Road Stations on the 
Gomoh‘Barkakhana Section of the E. [. Rly. 


The area of the preperty is 1272°92 bighas 
and the reserves of coal are estimated to be 
11,000,000 tons of Selected Grade coal in the 
Kuju seam 20 ft. thick and over 21,000,000 
tons ef Grade 1 coal in other seams. 


During the past two years we have been work- 
ing this colliery under the emergency arrange- 
ment by which we traisport the coal by lorry 
and: despatch it from the temporary siding at 
Ranchi Road Station. This siding accommodates 
]0 wagons-only and as a result we have to limit 
the output. 


We now wish to proceed with the full develop- 
ment. of.dlus colliery. It is our intention to 
develop it ta produco 20,000 tons of coal monthly 
but’ to enables to do this a Railway Siding 
into the property is neccesary. 

; Ac gess” ty the Colliery by rail is not ditficult 
vand,we attach hereto & plan (Plan Ref. K.99) 
‘showing uw proposed alignment from mile 239 


near culvert 214 between Chainpur and Ranchi 
Road. The rail level at this spot is about 1278.5 
ft. above datum. The preposed alignment 
follows just below the 1300 ft. contour for about 
half a mule then crosses the 1350 contour for 
about 14 miles from Kuju on the Kuju Chainpur 
Cart road. From here the surface drops. to 
1300 near the Colliery, a mile away. There are a 
few small nullas to cross, but these are not 
difficult. 


We shall be-glad to know. whether you are 
prepared to put in an assisted siding on the 
alignment indicated to-serve this Colliery: 


Yours faithfully,. 
For and on behalf of 
BOKARO AND RAMGUR LTD. 
sd. ANDERSON WRIGHT & CO., 


Managing Agents, 


ORAL EVIDENCE OF MR. J. P. EVANS. 
REPRESENTING M/S, ANDERSON 
WRIGHT & CO., CALCUTTA. 


lL, Question.—You referred in your first letter 
to diflicultics in the matter of a siding at your 
{Kuju Colliery. What is the position ? 


Answer.—Under a temporary arrangement we 
transport coal by road from the colliery to 
Ranchi Road Station, a distance of 6 miles, and 
there we have a siding for 10 wagons. At the 
moment Muju colliery is capable of raising 7,000 
tons per month but despatches are limited to 
about 3,000 tons per month by the present sid- 
ing capacity of 10 wagons daily. 10 wagons 
daily is equivalent to about 5,000 tons per month 
but we are unable to despatch more than an 
average of 6 to 7 wagons daily owing to res- 
trictions and short wagon supplies. Stocks at the 
colliery have accumulated and the present posi- 
tion is that our stocking grounds are full. There 
is no alternative, therefore, but to reduce rais- 
ings. 


Jn January 1946 we applied to the East Indian 
Railway for an assisted siding. We originally 
wrote to them in 1944 and the East Indian 
tailway asked us to defer the matter of an as- 
sisted siding and to accept the temporary arrange- 
ment at Ranchi Road during the war. This we 
agreed to do but we applied in January 1946, 
atter termination of the war, for the assisted 
siding which would enable the colliery to pro- 
ceed with its devolopment up to its target out- 
put of 20,000 tons per month. We have sent 
several reminders to the Kast Indian Railway 
but we have not received even an acknowledg- 
ment up to date, 


2. Question.—Could you tell us as to the best 
method of tackling this siding issue for the future, 
not only in respect of your colliery, but generally 
of the siding difficulties experienced by many 
colliery operators also, 


Answer.—In my opinion it is the internal 
organisation of the Railway that is responsible 
for ‘the delay’ in dealing with applications for 
sidings. 

3. Question.-What do you think of the sug- 
gestion which has been put to us that all appli- 
cations for sidings should be placed before a 
Board consisting of members of the trade and 
industry, Government and Railways ? 


Answer.—I doubt whether the formation of 
such Board to consider applications for sidings 
would expedite matters. Onthe contrary, it 
may delay them still further. Better co-ordina- 
tion between the various departments within 
the Railway organisation is the solution. 


4. Question. You have expressed yourself in 
favour of a group system of freight for the 
Bokaro field. I can see the advantages parti- 
cularly at this stage to that field. Would you 
consider that a similar system if applied to the 
Raniganj field will be beneficial to the indus- 
try ? 


Answer.-I think that a group system of 
freight applied to the Raniganj field would be 
beneficial. Such a system has worked well in 
the Jharia field and it would work cqually well 


in the Bokaro field and Raniganj field. We 
aave no collieries in the Raniganj field :_ our 


collieries being in the Bokaro field and» the 


Tharia field. 


5. Question.—Is it your suggestion that the 
whole quantum of freight should be the same 
a8 it.is for the Jharia field ? 


IT think it should be the same: 


6. Question..—-You have suggested that the 
resent ownership of mineral rights has resulted 
n at least one case in hindering development 
m scientific lines. Are you referring to the 
West Bokaro field ? 


Answer.— Yes. 


- Answer.—Yes. 


7. Question.—You have stated that some royalty 
rwners have undertaken large scale prospecting 
‘perations without the possibility of obtaining 
ny appreciable return for a considerable period: 
\ general statement has been put to us that ifa 
arge field of the size -of Bokaro or. Karanpura 
vere handed over for exploitation, there is ‘a 
iossibility that such prospecting licence holders 
aay hold up the development of the field wait- 
ag for a considerable time when they can make 
he most. money. Do’ you think from. your 
xperience of the coalfields in this part of the 
‘orld whether these considerations sway with 
he people who hold the prospecting licences ? 


Answer —I must admit that in times when 
hings were so very bad for the coal trade, when 
ood quality coal was selling at Rs. 2-12-0 per 
m, development may have been held up but 
ot with the deliberate object of waiting for more 
rofitable times. It is a matter of economics ; 
uring a slump the finance necessary for pros- 
ecting may not be available and when coal 
ining is unprofitable and output. exceeds. de- 
iand as it did over about 10 years prior to 1937 
uther development is unlikely to be an economic 
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proposition But if times are reasonably normal 
it is in the interest of the licence holder to ex- 
pedite the development. The life of a license is 
limited and it is in the holders interest to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible with the development: 


8 Question --The basic idea is a proper de- 
velopmetit of a field in a reasonable time and if 
one party 1s entrusted with the task you cannot 
expect him to be able to develop the field within 
the short period of the prospecting licence ade- 
quately or properly. 


Answer.--This depends on the period ot the. 
prospecting licence and in my opinion it is, pre- 
ferable for one party to prospect a fairly large 
area bécause the information gained by the 
geclogists in different parts of the field would 
enable proper correlation of seams. It is not 
possible tg obtain a complete geological picture 
of the field by piecemeal prospecting. 


9. Question.Do you think if a . prospecting 
licence is given to one party, no matter what the 
size of the area is, if no development takes place 
and the party does not take out mining leases 
over that area, that party should’ be — given 
the chance to keep on possessing the prospecting 
licence ? 


Answer.—-If within reasonable time no. de- 
velopment takes place and the party does not 
take up mining leases, I think the prospecting 
licence should not be renewed when it expires. 
One important argument against giving prospect- 
ing licences to small parties is the quantity of 
equipment which might be required, heavy 
equipment for boring, etc. such as large drills. 
These are costly and might be beyond the means 
of small parties. It must be remembered that 
prospecting is a speculative business. and may. 
or may not ultimately prove to be profitable. 


10. Question.—With regard to the West Bokare 
colliery, has any change taken place ? 

Answer.—No. 

11. Question.—When was your prospecting 
licence taken ? 


Answer.—1907. 


12. Question.—-There is only’ one -prospecting 
licence from ono party ? 

Answer.—Yes, only- one -ffom the Raja ot 
Ramgarh: 

13. Question..--What is the period of time men- 
tioned there during which prospecting has’ to be 
completed ? . 

Answer.—The period has been extended from 
time to time. 


14. Question.. What was the tmitial period ? 


Answer, --3 yeurs, which was extended by 
periods of 5 years, 7 years and even 10 years. 


15. Question.-There 1s no limitation as to 
the ares under the Geveriment rules for pros. 
pecting work, but the Government rules de- 
finitely intend short -periods being fixed for 
prospecting work, one vear or so, 

Answer.—-It ig very unwise. Tt will make it 
absolutely impossible to prospect the areas pro-_ 


perly. 
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16. Question.—In a way it reflects on the size. 
You cannot lock a huge area and keep it in your 
hands without development. If proper pros- 
pecting has to be done it has to be done during a 
long time ; but I take it that the Government’s 
intention in fixing shorter periods is that pros- 
pecting should be limited to a small area. 


Answer.--I do not say that the period should 
be unlimited. The limitation should be reason- 
able and the period should be sufficiently long to 
enable proper prospecting operations to be under- 
taken. The minimum should be at least 5 
years. 


17. Question.—-There should be some _ limita- 
tion as regards the period of prospecting licence 
as also the area ? 


Answer,—Subject to what I have already said 
the period of prospecting licence should be 
limited, as also the area, but these limitations 
should not be small. 


18. Question.—About the lease granted by 
Bokaro and Ramgur Ltd. to the Governor- 
General in Council. Is that a colliery lease ? 


Answer.—The lease granted to the Governor- 
General in Council in 1944 was for a small area of 
419 bighas. It is a mining lease. 


19. Question.—When did you take the mining 
lease in respect of that area ? 


Answer.—-In, 1944. 


20. Question.—And you granted the sub-lease 
jn the same year ? 


Answer.—Yes. 


21. Question.—What was the royalty or salami 
that you paid in 1944 to the Raja of Remgarh 
under this mining lease and what other royalty 
and salami have you charged to the Governor- 
General ? 


Answer.—We paid Rs. 40 and we charged Rs. 300 
from the Railways. 


22. Question..-What are the terms according 
to which you sub-leased this area to the Governor 
General in Council ? 


Answer.—-The same terms as in 
1 O28es. 


the Kargali 


23. Question.—Without keeping any profit ? 


Answer.-The profits are in the different 
rates of royalty. On steam coal the Railways 
pay us 8 annas and we pay four annas to the 
Raja. 


I might mention that in respect cf the leases 
granted to the E. I. and B. N. Railways we 
meade no profit et ell, neither salami nor royalty, 


24, Question,_What is the period of the min- 
ing lease in your case ? : 


999 ye.rs, 


25. Question.— Do you not 
years is too long = peviod ? 


Answer. 





think that 999 


Answer —It mexns in other words a porpetual 
lyase, ; 


26. Question —Do you think that such lengthy 
period is necessary ? 


Answer —I sce no objection to it. 999 years 
means that the lease is for the life of the cal- 
liery. 


27. Question.—Do you think the present period 
under rules of Government regarding grant of 
lease for 30 years and a renewal for 30 years too 
short ? 


Answer.—-A mining lease for a limited period 
of 30 years, even with the possibility of a renewal 
for a further 30 years, is inadvisable. Proper 
development on scientific lines entails heavy 
capital expenditure end a lessee would hesitate 
to commit himself tc heavy capital expenditure 
necessary to equip the colliery porperly if he 
knows that the lexse might expire after he has 
worked out osly a portion of the coal, Short 
leases of this nouve would encourage working 
of the coal mosi ovsily obtained, leaving the 
difficult coal, «sd would militate against proper 
and scientific development. 


28. Question-If you lease out a large area 
and fix 999 years as the period there might be a 
tendency to go slow in the development of the 
mine ? 


Answer.—1 do not agree. On the contrary 
lessee who knows that he will remain, in possessior 
until all the coal is worked out would be prepa. 
red to invest in the large amount of capital ex- 
penditure necessary for proper development 
It would obviously be in the lessee’s interest tc 
develop the mine as rapidly as possible to pro. 
cure the largest output rapidly, thereby sprea. 
ding his expenditure over a greater tonnage anc 
over a longer period. Long leases would en. 
courage original mechanisation, which short 
leases would discourage. We intend to meca 
nise our new collieries to the grestest extent 
possible. 


29. Question. --In reply to question 7 you hav 
mentioned “ the present system of ownership 0 
mineral rights and the uncontrolled grant o 
leases has in at least one case resulted in hinder 
ing the development on scientific lines througl 
the reluctance of the landlord to amend clause: 
in leases which obstruct adoption of moder 
methods of treatment of coal e.g. the crushing dur 
ing process of washing ’’. Will you kindly ex 
plain that ? 


Answer.—This has reference to old leases, fr 
the washing system contemplated by us the 
coal has to be crushed. We propose to crush the 
coal to a maximum of 4 inches but it may be wa. 
shed up to a maximum of 8 or even 9 inches, 
Our leases state that the coal must be mined in 
such a manner as to produce the largest possible 
quantity of steam coal and they also provide that 
all sizes must be kept separate and despatched 
separately. If the coal is to be washed this is 
not possible owing to the fact, as stated, that 
the coal must be crushed to some extent before 
passing through the washing plant. The terms 
of our leases do not allow this. 


30. Question.—Did you approach the Raja of 
Ramgarh on this and what did he say ? 
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Answer.—Ho has not amended the lease yet. 
We have been diseussing this matter with him 
for about 18 months. 


Question 31.—The lease itself has not been gran- 
ted. This is one of the points in dispute ? 


Answer.~— Yes. 


Question 32.—Do you consider that coal from 
the Bokaro coalfield can be used as mother coal 
in the coke ovens, «.e. without blending with 
other coals ? 


Answer.—Coal from the Bokaro coalfield can- 
not be used as mother coal as it is too soft. 


Question 33,—It needs blending with coking 
coals of Jharia ? 

Answer.—It needs blending with other coals 
of the Jharia field and I believe that the blend is 


in the neighbourhood of 40 per cent. Bokara 
coal, 
120 Written EVIDENCE OF THE CENTRAL 


CoaL Co., LAHORE. 
QUESTIONNAIRE. ITI 
l. 


_ 2. Yes, a separate department under an oxe- 
cutive but it should work in full co-operation of the 
coal mines, owners, Consumers and the Coal 
merchants, the most important link between 
them. 


3. Any alteration either will not make much 
difference except when you will like to pre- 
serve a certain variety of coal for its valid reasons, 


4. 


5. Yes, but only through the coal merchants 
who work as the middle agents between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, 


6. Not very healthy either. 


7. 

8. No. 

9. 

10. Yes. The private ownership in the pro- 


duction, disposal of coal is the only appropriate 
and healthy treat. The government may, if 
they find it expedient in the interest of the public 
and general welfare apply control over the pro- 
duction or distribution, but not in its market- 
ing. 


11. No. Even if it may be true, it is not the 
reason for it. It will be more effective if the 
Government may by legislation or so direct such 
measures and assistance to the colliery owners in 
advising the. genuine expert opinion or the need 
for the necessary equipment and techniques 
etc. required. by them, 


12. er 


~ 13. 


14. Their wages should be increased to ‘afford 
them a decent and well fed living. Intoxicants 
like wines etc. must be prohibited in the coal 
fields, 


15. 


16. Most surely for this will help to assist the 
important industries in establishing themselves 
in this country. 


17. No, The control of prices and distribution 
may be useful for the time being. No, Zonal 
or regional scheme for the marketing is desirable. 


(a) State-—The state must only see that the 
Coking and high quality coals are usefully pre- 
served in the national interest and that the coal is 
properly distributed to the deserving industries 
and also watch that the prices remain within con- 
trolled limits, in full co-operation with the other 
interests e.g., Colliery, Coal-merchants and con- 
sumers, 


(6) Collieries.-They must raise coal and manu- 
facture coke to their maximum strength and take 
care to supply only the genuine quality and co- 
operate with the coal merchants who definitely- 
represents the consumers interests. They should 
also equip their works with all the latest modern 
methods to reduce the expense ratio and at the 
same time giving a decent wages to the labour. 


(c), Merchant and Broker.—This class forms the 
most important part of coal disposal and market- 
ing in the country which has served the trade 
in) most ways and capacities and advantages to 
the consumers. This class as a matter’ of fact re- 
presents the consumer interests. A merchant has 
enormous responsibilities on behalf of the consum- 
ers at distant places must have a voice in all mat- 
ters concerning quality, rate of coal and their rem- 
uneration too must be decently provided. This 
class can serve a better guide to the Government, 
consumer and _ collieries. 


(d) Consumer.—Consumers interest is only 
to get his adequate requirement of coal. They 
always prefer a supply through a coal agent who is 
of enormous assistance to them in establishing 
contact with the Government collieries and fur-. 
ther arranging supplies for them from the best 
available. quality on the collieries. 


18. A complete analysis is essential and diff- 
erent qualities may We reserved for different pur- 
poses or class of industires. 


19. No. 


20, Central marketing agency has no meaning. 
A Coal merchant has a responsibility towards the 
consumer to arrange for genuine supplies 
which is only possible when the colliery fully co- 
operates with him. As a matter of fact a Coal 
merchant should have complete option: to accept 
or reject or direct the quality of coal and coke with 
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colliery otherwise the colliery is responsible for 
any consequences for the complaints. 


21. Steam coal should be loaded with size 
over 3", slack or dust below 1”, Soft coke ‘not 
‘above “3”, :Hardcoke ‘above 3”. ° 

22, 

23. No. This will entail unnecessary loss to the 
consuming public. 

24. 

26. 

26. 


27, eehe 


28. 


29. Yes. Competition is always healthy fac- 
tor in reducing the prices. If the prices actually 
across fair level, Government may retain power 
to control the same. But the choice of quality 
should rest with the consumer’s interest through 
his‘coal agent which will keep lower level of pri- 
oes. 


Yes. 


30. Quite likely. 


‘81. A representative body of coal mineowner, 
consumer, Coal merchant and a Government 
Official should co-operate and arrive at limit: of 
prices for each quality of coal and coke, leaving a 
due margin to each concerned to manage affiairs 
honourably. 


32. May be worked out by tho joint board 
advised in No. 31 above. 


33. May be worked out by the joint board ad- 
vised in No. 31 above. 


‘34, A-consumer has never to complain about 
the price of coal or the middleman’s charges either, 
it is the quality that strikes him which has hither- 
to ‘been ‘not satisfactory because the interest of the 
colliery owner had been kept uppermost and the 
say of the middleman was not well regarded. A 
middleman is certainly the most convenient link 
between the consumer and colliery owner and a 
consumer has a regard for him and the colliery 
owner too must feel very much convenienced, 
through the agency of coal merchants. The 


middleman’s charges‘niust ‘never be less than 
20. per cent. because the transactions generally | 


smaller than compared to foreign countries 


or other. commodities. 
35. 


36. The export of coal must be rigidly restric- 
ted for the development and reconstruction of the 
national industries need preservation of coal. 

37. 


ee eae ee wee 


38. Metallurgical coal is that which can be 
availed in iron process like foundry and casting 
etc. Poor deposits are said to be existing in the 
country.. 


39. 
40, 
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49, 


50. With higher calorific and corbon value and 
lower ash. Deposits are said to be small. 


51. Yes. Such coal can be preserved for essen- 
tial works where inferior qualities do not suit. 
52. This should be decided by experts. 


53. State ownership will not be desired in any 


case. 


Matter for Government statistics. 
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Short Comment. 


In normal times all the coal was being pur- 
chased according to the choice of the consumers 
and consumers were having the advantage of 
purchasing coal at moderate prices such as_ Rs. 
4/- to Rs. 5/- per ton, 


There was no difficulty in obtaining coal re- 
quired to any quantity at prices stated above as 
wagons were freely available. 


An organisation made by the Government will 
entail heavy cost and consequently the prices of 
coal will be correspondingly higher. 
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With the central marketting committee, the 


consymers will lose the liberty to choose the qua-_ 


lity of coal-needed by them and also they will 
lose heavily because they may not be able to avail 
of the slump in prices which generally follows the 
war period. It is therefore only expedient that 
all efforts must be made tc make the trade freer 
and stable ag it was in the prewar times. A spirit 
of competition must be evolved which will reduce 
the prices and improve the quality of supplies 
also. Services of coal merchants had mostly been 
availed and always appreciated. 


ORAL EVIDENCE oF Mr. B. D. Grover or THE 
CentRaL Coat Co., Lanors. 


Middlemen render considerable services to 
consumers and their continued existence is very 
desirable. But their commission should be at 
least 20 per cent of the price of coal 7.e., about Rs. 
3/- per ton at present as against 4 annas a ton 
before the war (when the price of coal was Rs. 2/- 
per ton) and Rs. 1/8/- a ton now admissible. The 
increase is justified on the ground of a much cur- 
tailed turn over of coal in the hands of merchants. 
Middlemen would also welcome abolition of the 
control over the price of coal. 


121—-WRITTEN EVIDENCE OF M/S 
THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COS., LTD. 


Questionnaire 
I 
GENERAL 

Question 1.—Do. you consider that the condi- 
tions which impressed the two Committees to re- 
commend control by the State over methods of 
extraction, first working, depillaring, rotation and 
isolation of workings, dimensions and position of 
barriprs,, measures to extinguish or circumscribe 
existing fires. in closed-down collieries which -are 
dangerous to life or property, treatment of aban- 
doned mines, etc., still prevail 7 


Do you consider that the action taken by Gov- 
ernment by increasing the powers of the Mines 
Department and by establishing a Coal Mines 
Stowing Board have proved statisfactory and 
adequate or do you consider that further action 
by Government through the same media is required 
and, if so, what action ? Do you consider that 
greater progress towards the amelioration of the 
2onditjons which impressed the two Committees 
would have been achieved by the introduction 
of a Statutory Authority on the lines suggested 
by the 1937 Committee ? 


Answer.—The conditions mentioned above are 
still oxisting, but to a lesser degree, due to increase 
in the powers of the Mines Department and to 
the creation of the Stowing Board. 

Action taken by Government has proved satis- 
factory, but further action is required to make 
stowing compulsory with a view to conservation 
of coal. 

a 
GRADING AND, 

Question 2,—In view of thoNAM pins for indus. 
rial development, which must of necessity make 
wm increasing call on the coal resources of the land, 
1o you consider that the emphasis laid on the coal 






ORTS 





export trade by the Indian Coal Committee, 1925 
retains as much validity now as twenty years ago ? 
If so, is it necessary to take any special measures 
for pushing Indian coal in markets which were 
temporarily cut off during the war ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 3.—What influence hag grading had in 
re-instating Indian coal in foreign markets and in 
Indian ports ? 


Answer,—No remarks. 


Question 4.~-How have the prices of. Indian coal 
cumparéd with the prices of South African and 
other competing coals in.(a) foreiga, and (b) Exdian 
ports during the five years preceding the war ? 


Answer.—Can be obtained from Indian Coal 
Statistics. 


Question 5.—Have existing monetary cOnces:, 
sions in respect of export coal provided adequate 
for the purpose of stimulating the export of suita- 
ble coal from Calcutta to Indian and foreign ports ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 6.—Give the average rail freight char. 
go3 for coal to (a) Madras, (b) Bombay, and (c) 
Karachi from the Bengal/Bihar fields and indicate, 
the level of sea freights from, Caleutta ‘at which : 
shipments tothese ports become economical in, 
comparison with the rail route. 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 7.—It has been suggested that a re- 
grading of coal seams has become necessary. Do 
you agree ? If regrading is to be done, should, it 
be confined to seams as a whole, or should the 
grading of sections of seams be continued as under 
the Coal Grading Board Act ? 


Answ er.—We consider that regrading of some 
seams may be necessary. If regrading. is to be 
done, it should be confined to particular portians 
of the seams as development proceeds. 


Questiox 8.—Is the grading of coal for the in. 
ternal market desirable ? Should it be made com- 
pulsory or should it remain discretionary’ ? 


Answer,—Yes, But it should not ba made com. 
pulsory. 


Question 9.—Do exporters of coal consider that 
quotations in sterling will assist them in overseas 
markets ? 


Answer,—No remarks. 
ITE 
PORT FACILITIES 


Question 10.—What loading facilities (berths, 
mechanical loading plant, etc.) are now available 
at Calcutta Port for handling coal shipments ? Are 
any developments or extensions contemplated ? 
If so, what is their nature ? 

Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 11.—Are unloading facilities for coal 
at other Indian ports adequate ? 


Answer.—Generally speaking the facilities for 
unloading of coal at most of the Indian ports are 
inadequate. 
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Question 12.—What bunkering facilities are 
available at the various Indian ports and are they 
adequate ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


IV 


RAILWAY FACILITIES 


Question 13 —It is estimated that the all-India 
requirements of coal for the next two years will be 
approximately thirty-two million tons, of which 
about twenty-eight million tons must come from 
the Bengal/Bihar fields. Are there enough Rail- 
way facilities e.g., wagons, track, power, sidings, 
personnel, etc., to cope with such a movement 
of coal ? If not, what measures can be taken ? 


Answer.—The Railway facilties are not enough 
at the present moment to handle the present traffic 
of 25 million tons, leave alone the anticipated re- 
quirements of 32 million tons. 


We feel an improvement can be effected only by 
a Committee of enquiry. 


Question 14.--Though the Indian Coal Com- 
niittee, 1925, recommended the 10-hour system of 
supplying wagons to collieries, the position re- 
mains practically unchanged. What are the re- 
asons for this and isa change from the existing 
position necessary ? 


Answer,—There is no standard system of supply- 
ing wagons to Collieries. We would prefer that 
the wagons are always available fer the 24 hours 
of the working day. 


Question 15.—On the assumption that the 

resent method of allotment of wagons for coal 
will cease, do youregardthe method of allotment 
in force in 1940 as satisfactory ? Or are there 
any changes you wish to suggest ? 


Answer —Whatever system is introduced it 
should bé adhered to. 


Question 16.—To what extent have private 
weigh-bridges been installed at collieries ? What 
is the policy ot the Railways in this matter ? Why 
was the rebate of 0-1-0 per ton allowed to collieries 
installing private weigh-bridges withdrawn on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway ? Is any special en- 
couragement necessary for the installation of pri- 
vate -weigh-bridges either for an initial period 
or permanently ? 


Answer.~—The concession of Re. -/1/- per ton 
should be a permanent concession to compensate 
Collieries for the capital expenditure incurred. 


Question 17.—Are there any complaints about 
the freight payment system inforce at present ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 18.—It is alleged that arrangements for 
the grant of siding accommodation are unsatis- 
factory. If so, in what respect are they unsatis- 
factory and what improvements are necessary ? 


Answer.—Grants of siding accommodation are 
at times considerably delayed. The power of 
grant of sidings should be vested to a Committee 
consisting of Railways and the Coal Trade. The 
terms of the siding agreement call for revision. 


Question 19.—Are thereany complaints in 
regard to the overloading and underloading of coal 
wagons? Have you any suggestions for over- 
coming difficulties, if any ? 


Answer.—At present wagons must be loaded to 
actual carrying capacity. Previously 1 ton over- 
load and 2 tons underload were allowed. This 
margin should be reinstated. When Collieries 
have their own weigh-bridges the question will not 
arise. 


Question 20.—To what extent sre mechanical 
loading appliances in use in the coal fields ? What 
is their capacity and what supply of open wagons 
is necessary to cope with.this capacity ? To 
what extent can the demand for open wagons be 
met at present and what measures can be taken 
to cope with the unsatisfied demand ? Does there 
exist any proved adaptation of a covered wagon 
which can be utilised for loading by mechanical 
means ? If so, are any developments in that 
direction contemplated in India ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 21,—As existing freight rates from the 
Raniganj field often place a colliery at a competi- 
tive disadvantage with another colliery producing 
the same quality of coal, it was suggested by the 
Indian Coal Committee, 1925 that the question 
of introducing the group system of railway freight 
rates in this field should be considered. The re- 
commendation was not accepted by Government ; 
but do you consider it feasible and if so, what 
should be the details of such a system ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 22.--How far is it desirable and possible 
to introduce seasonal rates for the transport of coal 
by rail, so as to encourage consumers to obtain 
their coal in the second half of the year ? 


Answer.—lt might appear attractive to major 
industries only. 


Vv 
RAISING COSTS 


Question 23.-~The Committee would welcome 
the estimated figures of the cost of coal loaded 
direct into wagons for various mines in 1935, 1939 
and at present. An analysis of costs in the manner 
usually maintained by each company is also desired 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 24.—To what extent have mechanical 
coal-cutters replaced manual coal-cutting ? What 
is the experience gained as regards the effect of 
mechanical coal-cutters on raising costs ? Has it 
been possible to use such coal-cutters to their full 
capacity ? Ifnot, what have been the obstacles ? 
Is a general development in favour of mechanisa- 
tion desirable and possible in (a) old, and (b) new 
fields in this country ? 


Answer.—No remarks as we have started our 
Colliery only in 1944. 


Question 25.—The Indian Coal Committee, 1925, 
considered that some saving could be effected i: 
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rails are laid up to the warking face. Has there 
been any development towards this and what bas 
been the experienced gained ? 


Answer.—There is a general tendency to lay 
rails as close to the face as possible and this is 
appreciated by labour with consequent better re- 
sults in increased outputs. 


VI. 


_.RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 


Question 26.—What is the policy of the Railway 
regarding the procurement of their coal reouire- 
ments in future ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 27,—What is the quantity of coal used 
by the Railways for their different services over the 
last ten years ? How much of it and of what 
qualities has come from their own collieries in each 
year ? Please also indicate the qualities and 
quantities obtained from each of the other supply- 
ing fields. 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 28.—What grade of coal (on ash per- 
centage basis) are the present standard locomotives 
designed to use ? Have any modifications or 
adaptations been made to suit them and/or 
previous standard locomotives for burning « 
different grade of coal? Please give the number of 
locomotives, of present and earlier standards 
which have been adapted for burning different 
grades of coal and which have not been so adapted, 


_Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 29.—What has been the general ex- 
perience gained regarding adapted locomotives, 
and depending thereon, what is the possibility 
of adapting other existing locomotives ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 30.—From the point of view of coal 
requirements, what is the policy being followed in 
ordinary new locomotives ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


vil 
STOWING 


Question 31.—What measure of success has 
attended the operations of the Coal Mines Stowing 
Board ? What obstacles, if any, have been 
encountered, in particular with regard to voluntary 
stowing which is alleged to be still restricted in 
extent ? If these obstacles are removed, is vo- 
luntary stowing likely to increase, and if so, to 
what extent ? 


Answer.—Coal Mines Stowing Board in its short 
duration has done good work in providing means 
of dealing with fires which threatened large min- 
‘ing areas. 

Question 32,—The Committee will appreciate if 
ever} colliery doing stowing. will furnish infor- 
matiun about the cost (both surface and under- 
ground) of stowing, including all operations. 


Answer.—Not available, 


VIO. 
MISCELLANEQUS 


Question 33.—It has been frequently suggested. 
that Section 84 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
should be amended to facilitate the summary 
acquisition of surface rights over land for colliery 
purposes. Have difficulties continued to he ex: 
perienced due to the absence of this power and, if 
so, of what nature and degree of acuteness ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 34.—Some experiments have been made 
in this country on the briquetting of coal. What 
is the experience gained and what is the need for 
and possibility of commercial development of 
briquetting in diadia ? 


Auswer.—No remarks, 


Question 35.—What results have -been achieved 
in this country in regard to the washing of coal ? 
What is the significance of these results in relation. 
to the needs of the iron and steel industry and 
other consumers ? What are the economios of 
coal washing ? 


Answer.—So far very little progress has been 
made in this direction and whatever has been 
done 18 on a small scale by different individuals. 


This problem is a complicated one.and whether a 
coal seam is amenable to washing depends upon 
the physical character of its constituents and a 
physical. survey of coal seam is necessary before. 
washing could be adopted. 


Question 36.—Previous Committees had _re- 
commended the establishment in India of a Fuel 
Research Institute and this has been implemented 
by the Government of India recently. Comprehen- 
sive plans for research have been drawn up, Are 
there any points you wish to raise in this connec- 
tion ? 


Answer.—Fue] Research Board ‘should be es- 
tablished. 


Question 37.—What progress has been made in 
the recovery of benzol as a bye-product in the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke ? Is any 
special encouragement necessary to facilitate 
progress in this matter ? 


Answer.—No. remarks. 


‘Question 38.—Are existing facilities for rescue 
arrangements it. the coalfields adequate ? 


Answer.—No. These should he extended. 


Question 39.—What educational facilities; 
either State or private, are available in the coal- 
fields now and what improvements, if any, should 
be made or are contemplated ? 


Answer.~-No educational facilities are available 
where our group of OCollieries are situated. 


Question 40.—A settled and contented labour 
force is an essential foundation for a stabilised 
industry. What steps do you consider should be 
taken to induce the present migratory coalfields’ 
labour to become a settled mining community ?- 
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Answer.—aA settled and contented mining labour 
is impossible at the presert _ time. because most 
of these are agriculturists’ and therefore, 
they leave Colliery work as and when_ their 
presence is required to attend to their fields. 
Perhaps after a time, with compulsory primary 
education and more’ comforts, , 
facilities at the Colliery, may turn him into a 
permanent settler at the Colliery. 


Questionnaire Il 
A 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Question 1.—Under the Government of India 
Act, 1935, the power to regulate labour and safety 
in mines is vested in the Central Government. 
The Central Government is also competent to deal 
with the regulation of mines and mineral develop- 
ment to the extent to which such regulation and 
development under Central control is declared by 
Central legislation to be expedient in. the public 
interest. In the absence of such legislation, or to 
the extent to which Central legislation has not 
vested, power in the. Central Government, the 
regulation of mines and mineral development is to 
be dealt with by Provincial Governments. Trade 
and commerce within the Provinces and the pro- 
duction, supply and distribution of goods (inelud- 
ing coal) also come within the sphere of Provincial 
control.’ No central legislation has been enacted 
so far to vest in the Central Government power 
to regulate mines and mineral development. But, 
during the present, war, the Central Government 
has been able to exercise powers in these matters 
and also in the regulation of the production and 
distribution of coal, amongst other things, by 
virtue of emergency powers taken. . With the 
abatement.of these emergency. powers, the position 
stated earlier will be recreated. Do you consider 
that the division of responsibility between the 
Centre and-the Provinces that will arise on the 
lapse of emergency powers is satisfactory ?. Or do 
you consider that the Central Government should 
now enact legislation to vest in itself the power to 
regulate mines and mineral development and_ to 
control the production and distribution of coal ? 
Alternatively, would you consider it satisfactory 
if the Central Government took: powers in respect 
of certain matters only and left the rest for Pro- 
vincial control ? If so, ‘in’ what. matters should 
the Central. Government operate: in your opinion ? 


Answer.—We do not consider the division of 
responsibility for the Coal- Mining Industry be- 
tween the Provinces and the Central Government 
is’ satisfactory. 


We are of opinion that the Central-Government 
should take over powers . from. the- Provincial 
Governments to rgulate all matters_in connection 
‘with mines and mineral development. 


We. consider that the Central Goverr ment 
should take over all powers. 


Question 2.—If you: consider that the. Central 
Government should assume power over. coal mines 


nd the coal industry, do you agree with the pro- 


better housing 


posal which has been frequently made of late that 
there should be one separate Central Government 
Department dealing with all questions pertaining 
to the coal industry ? If so, do you consider also 
that a Department should be created under a 
Member of His Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council to deal with all questions relating to mine- 
rals and mines, including coal ? 


Answer.—We agree with the proposal that there 
should be one separate Central Government deal- 
ing with all questions pertaining to the mines and 
collieries. 


We are of opinion that a Department should be’ 
created under a Member of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council to deal with all 
questions relating to minerals and mines. 


Question 3.—A major portion of the coal industry 
in India is now controlled by Managing Agents 
most of whom have other industrial interests also. 
There are, besides, a large number of privately 
owned collieries ; and lastly, consumer interests, 
such as the railways, iron and steel companies and - 
cement works, own and operate collieries mainly 
to supply their own requirements of: coal but 
sometimes also for the purposes of trade. Do you 
consider that the structure of the units of produc- 
tion in the coal industry outlined above is satis- 
factory ? If not give your reasons. 


Answer.—We consider that the structure of the 
units of production in the main for the Coal Tadus- 
try is satisfactory with the following exception :— 


In circumstances where certain units: are t00 
small or too awkwardly shapod to ongage or justify 
systematic working or employment of the neces- 
sary technical staff should be amalgamated to 
permit economic and safe working. 


Question 4.--The system of Managing Agents 
is @ historical legacy in the development of the 
Indian coal industry. Has the system, in your 
opinion, outlived its usefulness and, if so, what 
changes would you suggest ? 


Answer.—tIt is well known to all those who have 
been engaged in the development of coal industry 
in this country that the Managing Agency system 
has been conducive to the systematic development 
of the coal mines and have been the means of eng- 
aging the necessary technical staff to open up the 
coal seams on modern economic and safe lines 


Question 5 —Is the type of close alliance between 
units of coal production and consuming interests, 
whether through ownership (as for example in the 
case of iron and steel companies) or otherwise, a 
healthy factory from the point of view of prices 
and wages ? ~ 


Answer.—The close alliance between units of 
coal production and consuming interests such as 
steel, cement, etc., is a feature common in all 
countries* ‘such as England, America, Germany, 
Australia and others. We do not consider this an. 
unhealthy development provided there is a limit’ 
to their-expansion and it shculd not be such that 
they. would dictate the policy regarding the price, 
quality, etc., on the open market. 


Question 6.—What has been the influence 
generally on the industry of the fact that Indian 
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Government Railways own and operate their own 
collieries ? 


Answer.—We see no reason why Indian Govern- 
ment Railways should not own and operate their 
own Collieries providing the outputs are reasonably 
controlled, so as not to lower the price of outside 
coal to an uneconomic level. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


Question 7.—It has been suggested that private 
ownership of mineral rights in Permanently Settled 
areas and uncontrolled grant of leases for working 
these properties has led to the dissipation of coal 
resources and that in order to rectify the position 
Government should acquire those mineral rights 
and take power to revise, if necessary unilaterally, 
defective provisions in existing leases. Do you 
agree ? If so, what, in your opinion, are the 
principal disadvantages that have resulted from 
the private ownership of rights in coal ? 


Answer.—-No remarks. 

Question 8.—Short of Government acquiring 
mineral rights, do you consider that administra- 
tion by the State of coal-bearing properties, on 
behalf of the owners, is an adequate solution ? 


_ Answer.—No remarks. 

Question 9.—If mineral rights remain undisturb- 
ed, do you consider that Government should 
enact legislation authorising State control over the 
power to lease coal-bearing lands (including the 
terms under which minerals are to be worked) ? 


Answer —No remarks . 

Question 10. —In the event of the State acquiring 
mineral rights in coal, do you consider that the 
national advantage lies in continuing private 
ownership in the working and disposal of coal, or 
could you advocate State ownership and operation 
throughout ? If, in our opinion, the system of 
private ownership should continue, do you think 
that the State should exercise effective control 
over production, and/or distribution and mar- 
keting ? 

Answer.—No remarks 


FINANCE. 


Question 11.--It has been alleged that a large 
number of concerns are under-capitalised and are 
unable to obtain on reasonable terms finance for 
modernising their equipment and technique. Do 
you consider that this is true today, and if so, 
can you make any ameliorative suggestions. 


Answer.—Any well managed concern should 
have no difficulty in getting capital today. 


Question 12.—Are you aware of any cases of 
over-capitalisation in the industry such as is likely 
to have unfavourable repercussions on the stability 
of the industry ? If so, do you suggest that 
Government should take any steps to rectify the 
position ? 


Answer.—-No. Although Coal Companies to 
meet the Government’s demands for coal during 
the last few years have been compelled to increase 
their productive capacity by paying inflated costs 
for plant, machinery, etc. This has been to @ 
eertain extent met by special concessions granted 
to the coal industry by Government which is opera- 


tive only upto 3lst March 1950. Owing to the 
efforts of the coal Companies to meet Government’s 
demands during the war period for coal we think 
that the date should be extended. 


PRODUCTION. 


Question 13.—It is stated that one of the great 
nandicaps of the Indian coal industry is the low 
output per head. What proportion of the cost of 
20al per ton at pithead do the wages and other 
perquisites of labour represent in this country ? 
It would be an advantage if details can be given 
for (a) 1936, (b) 1939 and (c) 1945, Can you 
state similarly the proportion of wages to cost of 
coal per ton at pithead in the U.K., the U.S.A, 
Germany, or other countries? 

Answer.—The great handicap in the coal indus- 
try in India is the low output per man shift. The 
problem of effecting improvement should be 
squarely faced. It involves improvements at 
the coal face, and underground transport arrange- 
ments, training and other technical problems. 

Question 14..-What suggestions can you make 
for improving the output of Indian coal-mining 
labour ? 

Answer.—- (a) Increased mechanisation. 

(b) Compulsory education. 

(c) Higher standard of living and diet. 

(d) Creation of mining community so that they 
permanently stay at Colliery camp. . 

Question 15.—-Do you consider that the system 
of coal-raising contractors ends to improve out- 
put ? Do you consider that this system has re- 
sulted in unsystematic mining methods ? 

Answer.—No remarks, 

-Question 16.—It is estimated that over the next 
two years or so, there will be a discrepancy of 
approximately six million tons between the coal 
requirements of the country and the coal available 
for disposal. How do you suggest this deficit in 
production should be made up ? 

Answer.—The following schemes may go to 
increase the outputs :— 

(a) The development and enlarging of existing 
Collieries. 

(6) Installation of new machinery and 
modernising the existing plant. 

(c) Development of virgin areas or opening 
new coalfields. 

(2) Sand stowing done on a much larger scale 
than what is at present. 

(e) Increase in mining labour. Most of the 
Collieries are suffering from shortage of 
permanent. labour. 

(f) Increased Railway facilities to clear the 
coal in time and to supply empty wagons 
regularly. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


Question. 17.—Do you consider that a Centrai 
Marketing Agency for coal formed either voluntari- 
ly by the trade or under Government aegis, desira- 
ble or feasible? Or would you consider a system of 
price fixation . allied to Government-Controlled 
distribution adequate. Or, again, would you prefer 
price control related to sales quotas for different 
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ntines fixed by the State or privately by tke 
trade in agreement ? Do you envisage regional or 
“totial grotipings under thé marketing schems you 
preter? Please sugyest the outlines ot the scheme 
of your choice and indicate init the role of (i) the 
State, (ii) the collieries, (iii) the managing agents 
or proprietors 

Answer —No remarks. 

Questwon 18.—Apart from metallurgical coal, 
‘which: presents. special features; do you consider 
that there.is a case for the complete regulation. of 
the usé of different coals for different purposes ? 
‘E so,.is stich regulation possible immediately on the 
lines of war-time practice ? If not, what are the 
conditions that must be fulfilled before any such 
regulation can be enforced ? It has been stated, 
in this connection, that a completé analysis of all 
Indian. coals is a condition précedent. Do yout 
agree ? 

Answer.—No remarks. 

Question 19:—Hf you are not in favour of the 
eomplete regulation of the use of coals, do you 
‘eonsider that regulation of use by certain consu- 
mers only, e.g., railways, is necessary ? 

Answer.—No remarks. 

Question 20.—-In the event of complete regula- 
tion of the use of coals, or if the grading of coal for 
internal consumption is introduced, or if again, a 
Central Marketing Agency is set up, whose should 
be the respotisibility for ensuring that the correct 
coal has been despatched by a colliery ? 

Answer.—The responsibility for ensuring that 
the correct quality of eoal, tendered for; has been 
despatched, should be primarily the duty of the 
Colliery itself. 

Question 21.—Please say what you consider 
#thould be the various sizes of coal to meet the 
market’s demands, giving the exact. specifications 
im each case. 

Anawer.—The various sizes should be :— 


(a) Rune of mitie All sizes mixed together. 


(d) Steam All Coal over 2” size. 

(c) Slack The product remaining 
after screening of steam 
coal. 

(d) Rubble Double screened coal }” 
to 14” 

(e) Dust 4” to 0. 

TRANSPORT 


Question 22.--It has been suggested that from 
the point of view of overall rail transport economy 
the true economic rangé for the cofsumption of 
coul frorti eich field shotld bé detertnitied and that 
therésfter distribution shotitd be on a zee! basis, 
What are your views on this and, if you agree 
génerally with the suggestion, can you suggest the 
détails of a zonal sytem ? 

Answer.—Zonal system seems satisfactory with 
certain exceptions. 

Question 23.—Pleasé comniisrit oh the suggestion 
that there should be a pooling of rail freights so as 
to keep the price of coal at various centres at the 
same level. 

Answer.—We are of opinion that the poohing 
of fights so as to keep the price of coal at various 
centrés atthe same tevel is not practicable or 
desirable, Phe geographical podition of most 


industries Kave. been determined after the eeonc- 
mics of its fuel and other requirements have been 
considered, and interference might very easily 
dislocate its ptesent economics. 


_ Question 24.—The view has been urged that the 
fixation of rail freights on a uniform basis for all 
qualities of coal is unsound. If you agree, cen 
you suggest the principles of a revised freight rate 
policy ? 

Answer.—We accept the principle that there 
should be a variation in freight between different 
grades «f coal as the value of any coal is the heat 
units that ean be obtained from it at an economic 
price. Hf effect is given to the suggestion it should 
encourage the usage of younger and poorer coals. 
The principle of a revised freight on poor grade 
coals ean be based on its calorific value as compared 
to a better grade coal from neighbouring coal 
fields. . 

Question 25.—Considering that the Railways 
obtain a large proportion of their gross revenue 
from coal traffic, should the freight rates for coal: 
be influenced by — 

(z) the overall operating costs, 

(#3) costs of moving the coalon the railways, 
or 

(141) the principle of “what the traffic can 
bear”’ ? 


Jt will be helpful if the Railway Administrations 
would supply relative statistics regarding costs 
of moving coal and costs of moving all goods. 

Answer.—No remarks. 

Question 26.—Do you agree with the suggestion 
that reduced freight rates should be charged by the 
Railways for tramloads of coal consigned to one 
eonsumer ? 

Answer.—We see no objection to trainloads of 
coal provided it is to the advantage of Railways 
and consumers if more economic transport results 
from doing so. 

Question 27.—Have you anything to say as 
regards alleged difficulties that arise from route 
restrictions on the movement of coal ? 


Answer.—No remarks 

Question 28.—It has been suggested that there 
is: @ common pool of wagons for the East Indian 
Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway, operated 
by @ central body, the more efficient distribution 
of available wagons would be facilitated. What 
is your eomment on this ? 

Answer.—_No remarks. 

PRICE AND PROFITS 


Question 29.—As to the price of coal, do you 
consider that a return to free competition is desi- 
rable ? Ifnot, do you consider that the trade ean 
work out, on a voluntary basis, a system of fixed 
privés for different grades of coal which while being 
fair to the consumer, will be sufficiently flexible 
to meet the inter-play of supply and demand and 
will maintain the stability of the trade? What is 
your comment on the suggestion that Government 
should have the power to fix prices ? In framing 
your réplies, you are requested to take due note of 
the coal requirements of the country, industry by 
industry, in the period of post-war industrialisa-, 
tion and ¥eednstruction. 
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Answer.—We do not think that a return to free 
competition in the coal trade at the present time 
is desirable. Cut-throat competition in the past 
was the cause of low wages to the miners, miserable 
living conditions and lack of technical efficiency 
in many of the collieries. We cannot deal with 
this very important question in detail, but there is 
one point we would like to make and that is coal 
mining is not an attractive job, as it involves 
working underground away from the sun and fresh 
air and wages for underground workers should at 
least be as high as in other industries demanding 
an equal degree of effort ard the miner is entitled 
to this. A return to competition as it easily might 
would tend to decrease his earnings and present 
day amenities it is certainly not desirable to revert 
to these conditions. 


Question 30.—In view of the fact that Indian 
Government Railways and Iron and Steel Compan- 
ies consume over one half of India’s total output, 
do you consider that control over the prices of 
coal supplies to these consumers only would pro- 
vide a sufficient impetus for achieving stable 
conditions in the industry ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 31,—If Government intervention is 
necessary in price-fixation, can you suggest the 
details of the machinery and procedure that should 
be adopted ? 


Answer.—No remarks, 


Question 32.—What, in your opinion, should be 
the difference in the price f.o.r. colliery between 
the different grades of coal as classified under the 
present Colliery Control Order ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 33.— What, in your opinion, would be 
a reasonable basis for price-fixation ? In particu- 
lar, what element of profit should be included in 
the price? Can you say, for the confidential 
information of the Committee, what element of 
profit entered into price in (a) 1936, (b) 1939 and 
(c) 1945 ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 84.—-An element of price to the consu- 
mer is frequently middleman’s commission. It 
is suggested that this commission is sometimes 
excessive. What are your views on this ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


TAXATION. 


Question 35.—-If you consider that the coal 
industry in India is subjected to unduly heavy and 
multiple cesses and taxation, can you amplify your 
view by facts and figures and by comparision with 
the position in other industries and in other coun- 
tries ? What effects has this level of taxation 
had on the coal mining industry ? In what res- 
pects do you consider relief necessary ? 


Answer.—-We consider that the coal industry 
suffers from unduly heavy taxation. The cases 
in point are more liberal depreciation and amortisa- 
tion. A very necessary consideration is the ques- 
tion of amortisation on the capital expendi- 
ture in the machinery and equipment of a 


mine or Colliery. A sum per ton necessary for 
amortising should be permitted to be accummula- 
ted free of taxation. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCIAL POLICTES. 


Question 36.—Do you consider any special pro- 
visions necessary in international treaties and 
trade agreements to safeguard the natural export 
markets for Indian coal ? What do you consider 
these markets to be ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question.—What do you consider has been the 
effect on the industry generally of the implement- 
ing by India of international conventions in respect 
of colliery labour ? 


Answer._-No remarks. 


CONSERVATION OF HIGH GRADE METAL- 
LURGICAL COAL 


Question 38.—What is your definition of metal- 
ulurgical coal and what known deposits thereof 
exist in this country ? 


Answer.— Deals mainly with Metallurgical Coal 
which do not call for any reply from us. 


Question 39.—What kinds of coal were you 
using in 1938 and what kinds are you using now ? 
What, is the reason for the dhatige, if any ? 


Answer.—There were no restrictions in 1938 and 
therefore, we were getting any kind of coal that 
was required. Today the position is that metal- 
lurgical coal is not made available. . 


Question 40.—What has been your consumption 
of metallurgical coal in the years 1986 to 1945 ? 
Please give details of the quantities used for 
different purposes, both coking and non-coking. 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 41.—How much of the coal shown in 
(40)above has been drawn from your own collieries? 
What has been the output of these collieries and 
how has the excess, if any, over your requirements 
been utilised ? 


Answer,-—No remarks, 


Question 42.—What are likely to be your future 
annual requirements of metallurgical coal, working 
te full capacity, over the next five years ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 43,—-To what extent can the require- 
ments stated in (42) above be reduced by the 
fullest possible resort to (a) blending and (b) 
washing? What progress has been made in this 
country in these two matters and has any saving 
of metallurgical coal been achieved in actual 
working ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 44.—Do you consider that iron and steol 
works are utilising coal in the moat seonomieal 
manner possible ? If not, can you suggest any 
improvements or comment on the proposal to 
obtain the results of fuel technological research 
abroad aid initiate a study of the coal consumption 
of these works ? 
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Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 45.—Having regard to the known 
deposits of metallurgical coal, do you consider 
that a case exists now for restricting the use of 
metallurgical coal to iron and steel works and 
other metallurgical works only ? Please give 
your reasons. 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 46.—On the assumption that the steel 
industry expands to an output of, say, ten million 
tons in the next fifteen years, would you consider 
that a case exists for restricting now the use of 
metallurgical coal ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 47.—If restriction is necessary, how do 
you suggest it should be enforced ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 48.—If restriction on the use of metal- 
lurgical coal reduces the output of such coal, how 
would you deal with the problem of the collieries 
which may have to close down in consequence or 
reduce their output ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 49.—Against the background of your 
previous replies do you consider that it is desirable 
for the State to own or to own and operate all 
metallurgical coal ? What advantages, if any, 
can these have over the statutory restriction of 
the mining and use of such coal ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


1V 


CONSERVATION OF ane” GRADE STEAM 
COAL 


Question 50.—-What is your definition of high 
grade steam ccal and what known deposits there- 
of exist in this country ? 


Answer.-—No remarks. 


Question 51.—Do you consider that there has 
been a wasteful use of high grade steam coal in 
this country ? If so, in your opinion, are the uses 
to which such coal should be put ? 


Answer.—No remarks, 


Question 52.—-Having regard to the known de- 
posits of high grade steam coal, do you consider 
that a case exists for restricting its use ? If so, 
what form of restriction do you suggest ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 53.—If, as regards metallurgical coal, 
you have expressed an opinion in favour of State 
ownership or State ownership and operation, do 
you consider that a strong enough case exists for 
adopting a similar policy in respect of high grade 
steam coal also ? Please give reasons. 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 54.—What is the present percentage of 
extraction of coal in India and has there been any 
improvement in this matter in recent years ? If 
80, what are the reasons ? 


Answer.——It is difficult to say what is the present 
percentage of extraction of coal in India. 


There have been improvements due to follow- 
ing reasons :— 
(1) Sand stowmg. 
(2) Mines Legislation which lays down mini- 
mum size of Pillars and maximum size of 
Galleries. 


(3) Panel system of working. 


(4) Technical staff is showing improvements 
in their methods of extraction of coal. 


Question 55.—Do you consider that the existing 
Mining Regulations regarding first working, 
section working and depillaring are adequate 
(coupled with stowing when necessary) for securing 
the maximum extraction of coal? If not, what 
improvements would you suggest ? 


Answer.—We consider that the regulations are 
satisfactory for the purpose, but more of Sand 
stowing should be practised specially in thick seams 
prior to depillaring. 

Question 56.—The Coal Mining Committee, 
1937 recommended that rotation working should 


be controlled. Do you agree, and if so, how do 
you suggest the control should be exercised ? 


Answer.—Rotation working is certainly desir- 
ableanditcanbe controlled by gradual introduc- 
tion of Sand Stowing as far as practicable. 


Question 57.—At present stowing for safety can 
be enforced under the Coal Mines (Safety) Stowing 
Act. Do you consider that the principle of en- 
forced stowing should be extended to include 
stowing for conservation purposes as well as for 
safety ? If so, to what kinds of coal should it be 
applied ? Should such stowing be assisted and 
if go, to what extent and in what manner ? 


Answer.—All Coals belonging to Grade I and 
above should be worked in such a way that 
maximum extraction is possible otherwise sand 
stowing must be enforced. 


Enforced Sand Stowing should be left in the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Inspector of Mines and the 
Government should assist if this is made com- 
pulsory by the Chief Tnspector of Mines. 


Stowing must be compulsory wherever safety 
is to be ensured in respect of all coal mines. 


Sand stcwing should apply to Coal Seams of 
5 ft. and above. 


Sand stowing should be state aided at 75% cost 
of the tota] cost. 


Supply of sand should be undertaken by the 
Sand Stowing Boa:d. The Board should have 
sufficient income through Taxation to give faci- 
lities to all Coal Companies who need sand stowing 
either obligatory or compulsory. 


Question 58.—Should Government undertake the 
work of delivering sand for stowing ? Is it 
necessary that Government should acquire sand 
rights ? In both cases, please give your reasons 
if your auswers are in the affirmative. To what 
extent will either of these propositions interfere 
with existing arrangements ? 
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Answer.—-No remarks. 


Question 59.—Should lessors be made to share in 
the cost of stowing ? If so, in what manner ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 60.—There is a considerable amount of 
coal locked up under the Grand Trunk Road and 
Railway lines, sidings, etc., which unless extracted 
now, is likely to be lost irretrievably. Please 
state if you have experienced any difficulty in 
obtaining permission to extract such coal and 
what the outcome of your efforts has been. 


Answer.—No remarks 


Question 61.—It is claimed that economy and 
efficiency in coal consumption are increased by 
the use of (a) pulverised coal, and (b) collidal fuel. 
Have there been any developments in these 
matters in India ? If not, do you consider that 
any action should be taker ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 62.—It may be more economical in 
some cases to burn low grade coal to produce 
power at or near the pit than to transport such ‘coal. 
This suggests the desirability of installing more 
power stations in the coalfield areas and tran:mit- 
ting power to consuming centres. In the Bengal! 
Bihar area, this would enable the (a) electrification 
of the rail track, (b) supply of electricity to Caleutta 
amongst other things, and would avoid consider- 
able movement of coal that would otherwise be 
necessary. What are your views on this generally 
and can you provide any useful data ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 63.—Have you any comments on the 
present methods of producing soft coke adopted 
in this country and the recovery of bye-products ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 64.--Do you think there is a special 
case for developing the coal-tar distillation indus- 
try in India, especially in view of the complete 
lack of natural gases and insufficiency of petro- 
leum within the country ? 


Answer.—-No remarks. 


VI 
MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATION 


Question 65.—To what extent have new leases 
(including sub-leases) been granted from 1936 to 
1945 ? Can details of the areas and the nature of 
the terms be disclosed. 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 66.—Many leases contain no provision 
for “in stroke” and “out stroke” working. What 
has been the effect of such omission on the working 
of coal seams ? 


Answer.—No remarks, 


Question 67.—Where Provincial Governments 
own the minerals, prospecting licences and leases 
are granted in accordance with the Mining Rules ? 
Have you any comments to make on the terms of 
these Rules with snecial reference to the period of 
the leases 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 68.—Do you think that, under existing. 
conditions, Government should take power to fix 
standard or maximum rates of royalty and regulate 
or abolish the levy of salami ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 69.—How would you define an unecono- 
mic colliery holding ? What is the extent of such 
holding at present? Dothey generally comprise 
direct leases taken by the present owners ?. What 
factors, if any, have been responsible for the 
fragmentation, of holdings? 


Answer.—An uneconcmic Colliery holding is a 
Colliery which is too small to expand and thus 
cannot be worked in an efficient manner. 


Areas under 50 to 70 acres could not be called 
an economic Colliery holding and much more so 
if they are dislocated by Geological disturbances. 


We are unable to tell whether they generally 
comprise direct leases taken by the present owners, 
The factors responsible for the fragmentation of 
holdings are :— 


1. Salami.—A small owner is unable to pay a 
large Salami for larger areas 


2. A small Colliery owner is unable to go in for 
@ large Colliery Plant, such as pumping and Haul- 
age Equipment and consequently selects plots in 
which coal is outcropping. 


Question 70.--Do you consider that the existence 
of uneconomic Colliery holding. is undesirable in 
the national interest ? Ifso, why ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 71.—Do you consider that: legislation 
should be enacted for ensuring that areas leased 
in future are of proper economic size ? Do you 
think that the existing problem of fragmenta- 
tion of colliery holdings can be solved by any one 
or more of the following methods, viz : 

(4) State ownership of mineral rights and 
subsequent amalgamation of leases where 
possible or desirable ; 

(ti) the appointment of a special officer to 
negotiate between landlords and tenants 
with a view to amalgamation of leases 
where suitable ; 

(4t7) voluntary schemes of amalgamation ; 

(iv) legislation to enforce amalgamation ?. 

Answer.—No remarks. 


Vir 
OPENING OF NEW COAL FIELDS 


Question 72.—Are you aware of any untapped or 
only very partially exploited deposits of coal in 
this country ? Ifso,can you say anything about 
the extent and quality of those deposits and the 
action contemplated to develop them ? 


Answer —No remarks. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Question 73.—A number of cesses, Central and 
Provincial, are now payable ir respect of coal. 
Assuming that the levies made are necessary: for 
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the various objects in view, have you any ideas 
about an alternative and more suitable, adminis- 
trative arrangement for their collection and uti- 
lisation ? 

Answer.—No remarks. 


Question 74.--Do you consider that a single 
body, exercising the functions of the present soft 
Coke Gess Committee, the Coal Mines Stowing 
Board and the Coal Grading Board, in addition 
to any further duties (e.g., a8 regards conser vation) 
that may be laid on it, has advantages.over the 
present set-up ? If so, what, in your opinion, 
should be its composition? 

Answer.— No remarks. 


Question 75,—-Do you consider that it will be an 
advantage to unify the multiplicity of bodies 
dealing with utility and health services in the 
coalfields ? 


Answer.—No remarks. 

122. Written Evipence M/s Tur BarareEe 
Coxn Co., Lrp. 
QUESTIONNAIRE I 
Q. 37.—What progress has been made in the 
recovery of Benzol as bye-product in the manu- 
facture of Metallurgical Coke? Is any special 
eneouragement necessary to facilitate progress 

in this matter ? 


Benzcl has been manufactured in India by the 
Bararee Coke Co. Ltd. for nearly 25 years. It 
has also been manufactured at the Giridih 
Coke Plant of the E. I. Rly. At the outbreak 
of World War II Government purchased and 
erected suitable Plants at Tatas’ and Indian 
Tron & Steel Co. Works at Hirapur and these 
are still in existence. 


The special encouragement needed to facilitate 
progress in the manufacture of Benzol or any 
other hydrocarbon derived from Coal is that 
neither Central Excise nor Provincial Excise 
or Sales Tax should be levied thereon. 


This would brirg it into line with the practice 
in Great Britain where no Excise Duty has ever 
been charged on Benzol or Oil from Coal. 


In 1988 the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
Sub-Committee or Oi) from Coal (Falmouth 
Committce) recommended a. guaranteed pre- 
ference on home produced spirit for 12 years 
from 1938 of not less than 8d per gallon (the 
amount of duty on. imported spirit then in 
force). 

This was for the purpose of encouraging as 
much as possible the production of motor fuels 
from coal and in our opinion the same practice 
should be followed in India. 


During the last War Toluene of requisite 
purity for T.N.T. has been manufactured at 
the Govt. Plants at Tatas and Hirapur and by 
the Bararee Coke Co., Ltd. 


123. Written Evipence or M/s. JARDINE 
SKINNER AND Co., CaLcurta. 

The suggestion put forward by'the Indian 
Mining Association of the method to regulate 
the Railway Board and. market prices would 
not, ja. the event of conservation of Coking 


Coals, provide a basis for price fixation of this 
class of coal, and in our opinion, therefore it 
would be necessary tor prices of these coals to 
be fixed once a year by a Committee representing 
Government, Producers and Consumers. 


We have suggested Government being re- 
presented on the Committee; if, however, any 
such Committee is to be entrusted with wider 
powers, we consider that its membership should 
consist of non-officials (producers and consumers). 
We would not object to Government representa- 
tives attending in a non-voting capacity—there 
would be times when their presence and help 
would be most useful. . Wo do feel, however, 
that the Trade will have to work out its own pro- 
blems with the help of consumers. 


We do not consider a Central Marketing Board 
necessary or desirable. 


124, Written Evipence or tue Himanuay Coan 
AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES, CALCUTTA. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 


We submit hereunder our replies to your 
above questionnaire. We have recently 
commenced opening out a new field. We are 
interested in only a few of the questions asked 
and we have restricted out replies to the same. 


II. GRADING AND EXPORT 


8. In our opinion the grading of coal for the 
internal market is desirable but it should remain 
discretionary. 


IV. RAILWAY FACTLITIES 


9. We are opening out a coalfield situated 
ata distance of about 4 miles from Bagrakote 
railway station on the metre gauge section of 
B.A. Railway. We have applied for siding 


facilities. If these are granted, we would 
be able to supply substantial quantities 
of coal to meet the requirements of the 


large area from Darjeeling—Kalimpong in the 
north to Chittagong in the south and from 
Amingaon in the east to Lucknow Cawnpore 
in the west. Provision of siding facilities for 
this coalfield should be one of the measures for 
increasing the coal output of India. 


V1. RAILWAY COAL REQUIREMENTS 


26. We suppcse the questions under this 
heading are to be answered by the Railways, We 
venture to express the hope that this policy of 
Railways regarding the procurement of their coal 
requirements in future will enable them to 
use our briquetted coal. We expect to 
supply briquetted coal of great heating power 
at reasonable rates within about a couple of 
years. 


VIIT. MISCELLANEOUS 


27. The coal that we are working is much 
crushed. Although Mr. B. Kubanek, the Chief 
Combustion Engineer to the Government ot 
India, is of opinion that our coal would be used 
in ordinary boilers by making alterations in 
the grating arrangements, for many purpoxes 
such as for use in railway locomotive boilers 


the coal has to be briquetted.  Briquetting 
therefore is a necessity for us. We have every 
hope of doing this at a very reasonable cost. 


36. In our opinion the Fuel Research Institute 
should immediately take up the following prob- 
lems :— 


(1) Bye-product recovery low termperature 
‘ earbonisation of coal. 


(2) Briquetting of dust coal without a 
binder. 


(3) Using coal in pulverised form. 


(4) Using pulverised coal with oil as colloidal 
fuel. 


40. Whenever possible planned settlement 
of mining labour with their families should be 
encouraged. Each family should have a strip 
of land for cultivation. Water supply, medical 
help should be provided. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 


We beg to submit hereunder our replies to 
your above Questionnaire. We have restricted 
our replies tc the questions in which we are 
interested. 


1. We do consider that the Central Govern- 
ment should now enact legisl:tion to vest in 
itself the power to regulate mines and minerals 
and mineral development and to control — the 
production and distribution of coal. We would 
not consider it satisfactury if the Central 
Government took powers in respect of certain 
matters only and left the rest for provincial 
control. 


2. We also do consider that a Department 
should be created under a Member of His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy’s Executive Council to 
deal with all questions relating to minerals and 
mines, including coal. 


7. Coal is essential for most industries. 
national interest the Government 
quire all mineral rights. 


In 
should ac- 


10. In our opinion, at the present stage of 
development of the country, national advantage 
lies in continuing private ownership in working 
and disposal of coal. 


16. We suggest that one of the ways of in- 
creasing the total coal production of the country 
would be to afford communication and transport 
facilities for the important, source of coal in the 
Darjeeling District that we are opening out. 


22. We generally agree with the suggestion 
of the zonal basis of distribution. In our case 
we submit that the following points should be 
taken into consideration in fixing the zone of 
supply, namely, the range over which the coal 
could be transported without transhipment, 
the purposes for which the coal is parti- 
cularly suitable—our coal being naturally 
crushed is particularly suitable for brick burning, 
for use as pulverised tuel, etc., and the railway 


‘in this country. We do not 
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freight. To illustrate our point, we submit 
herewith a *map showing the area over which 
our coal could be supplied. 


23. Considering the fact that India is a country 
of vast distance, this seems hardly practic- 
able. 


24. We agree that a uniform freight rate for 
all quantities of coal is unsound but we are not’ 
in a position to suggest the principle of a revised 
freight rate. a 


29. In our opinion the suggestion that the 
Government should have power to fix prices 
appears to be sound, at least for some time to 
come. 


35. We can only generally say that the present 
taxation is rather heavy and it has the effect 
of raising the cost of coal to the consumer, 


48. In such cases the Government should buy 
the properties at fair valuation. 


61. All the cement factories in India, the 
Indian Copper Corporation and two or three 
electric supply companies use pulverised coal 


We are not aware of colloidal fuel being used in 
this country. We should very much like to 
see the Government take up experiments 
(perhaps at the Fuel Research Institute) with a 
view to use pulverised fuel in locomotive 
boilers, in ordinary boilers such as are used in 
the tea gardens, and colloidal fuel in the tea 
gardens where they are using diesel oil at 
present. Information about the these experi- 
ments should be made very widely known. 
Our coal being naturally adoptable for use as 
pulverised fuel and colloidal fuel, we are very 
much interested in these problemas. 


63. The present methods of producing soft 
coke are extremely wasteful of the bye-products. 
In this matter too the Government should have 
some experiments carried out and make the 
results known to the manufacturers of soft 
coke. 


64. The products of coal distillation are alike 
varied and numerous. In a vast country like 
India, the demands for these products are bound 
to be considerable. Therefore, there is clearly 
a case for developing a coal distillation industry 
however agree 
with the view that there is a complete lack of 
natural gas in this country We are inclined to 
think that natural gas might be found in many 
parts of Bengal. 


67. Under the Mining Rules a lease for coal 
could be granted for 30 years with option to 
the lessee for a renewal of the lease for another 
period of 30 years. We suggest that the lessee 
should have a right to yet another period of 30 
years, In Zamindarilandthe leases are often 
enough for 99 years and sometimes for 999 years. 

68. The Government should fix a standard 


or maximum rate of royalty and abolish the 
levy of salami. 


72. There are several untapped coal deposits 
information about which is available in the pub- 
lications of the Geological Survey of India. Wa 
ourselves are now opening out such a coalfield 


pon eae ar ea * Not Printed rae aa te Oe 


bt: 


& report about which appeared. in the Records 
of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. 23, part 4,, 
_ pages 237 to 258. 


125 .WRITTEN . EVIDENCE OF mR, B.. cHaTToRad 
‘OWNER, NEW ANGARPATHRA COLLIERY,P, 0. KATR3 
ASGARH 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 


' Before replying to the specific questions om 
different aspects of the problem I may be 
pérmitted to say that the time chosen to appoint 
& committee to investigate into the key problent 


bf thé ‘country is inopportunate as there is ‘every: 


possibility of the establishment of national 

government at’ the centre in near future. I am 
‘of, the opinion that the problem can and should 
_be tackled only by. a national. government in 

the interest of the general public. I, therefore, 
bez to’ suggest - that tho recommendations of this 

committee should be examined and given effect 
‘to only. ‘by the national government.:: when _ es- 
tablished 


My replies to the questions:put by you on di- 


ffererit: heads are given below stbject to my 
above obsérvations. 
I 
General. 
1. Conditions for control by the state ovet 


methods’ of extraction etc. still exist in a stticter 
measure. Even to‘day the measures and the 
media of their enforcement are far from satis: 
factory. Planned and stringent methods should 


be adopted to check reckless wastage of coal’ 


deposits in mines. Recommendations of the 
1937 Committee should have been given effect 
to in full. Powers of the Mines Department 
are inadequate to deal with the problems handled 
by the 1937 committee. 


II 
Grading & Exporis, 


2. Yes. Yes. 
7. Yea. 
8. Yes. Yes. In order to help conservation 


of higher grades of coal the use of coal should be 
rationalised and lower grades of coal. should be 
graded in order to recommend a particular grade 
of ‘this coal for a particular use. 


IV 
Railway, Facilities. 


13. No. , Cannot suggest any remedy for want 
af data. 


_ 14. The present method of allotment is only 
Helping’ quick exhausting ‘of the’ higher grades 
‘of coat*by allowing the latter — first priority of 
movement so that the capitalist owners’ who 
re generally antinational are taking yecourse 
ip miethofls of extraction which may — yield. 
yreater output in utter disregard of the ‘ safety 
of thé ‘ttiitie. or the minerals which lie in more 
ostly régions, Besides, this selected grade 


+ 


coal is being wastefully used where interior. grade 
of coal can well serve the purpose. ‘This-.has 
also resulted in the neglect of the deposits of 
the inferior grades of coal. The present ‘method 
of allotment has the special touch of discrimina- 
ting between colliery and colliery and also be- 
tween grade and grade and has bowed to the 
wishes of the big capitalists. Neither the 1940 
method was satisfactory. Allotment should be 
made pro-rate on basis, 


39. Arrangements for the grant of siding ac- 
commodation are not only unsatisfactory but 
arbitrary. Siding accommodation is. granted 
on the prospects of visible despatched from. 
actual developments effected in the mine and 




















not on potentialities. Discrimination: is also 
made against inferior grades of coal.. 
V 
Raising Costs, 
STEAM. SOFT COKE 
Years. Pit head, Loaded into Pithead. Loaded into 
Wagon Wagon, i, 
oe ied er ae — 
Rs. as, Rs. aa, Rs. as. Ra, as. 
1935 1 2&2 2 2 2 2 4 4 
1989 1 2 2 0 2 8 «4 9 
1946 3 8 7 8 Tf 8 3 8 
VIII 
Miscelleneous. 


40. Labour should not be treated as a class 
born to lead an indecent and unclean life. In 
the matter of sanitation, education and other 
eminities of life they should be placed on equat 
footing with the supervisory staff. The children 
ofthe labourers should be so trained and’ edu: 
cated that they may gradually abserb’: ail: thé 
supervisory posts, Guarantee of decent living 
condition is the condition precedent for any 
stability in work. This can be done by State 
control alone and not by capitalist control who 
have only lip-deep sympathy for the la >urers. 
While the owners wan tito live perfectly immuno 
from starvation and disease they think of the 
labourers only in arms of bare necessities of 
the body notsoul. I suggest that the quarters 
of the supervisory staff should be surrounded 
by the dwelling houses of the labourers. The 
Mines Boards of Healths as at present con 
stituted are antagonistic to the interest of the 
labourers and serve only as the agents of the 
capitalists. 


I am prepared to appear before the Committee 
and explain my views. I have been associated 
with colliery interests for the last 25 years and 
was the Honorary Secretary of the Indian. Col- 
lieries Union during 1945. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I1 


1. Constitutional.—A national government. only 
can decide the proper course to be taken. 
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2. Atl mines and mineral including coal should 
be dealt bys single department of the Central 
Government. 


II 


Economics of the Coal Industry. 

8. All mines and minerals should be acquired 
and worked by the State. Until that is done 
present Units of Production. can usefully serve 
the purpose under proper ‘Control and Guidance 
of the Central Government. 


5. The present type of alliance between units 
of coal production and consuming interests is 
not at all healthy. Every one is out to cheat 
everyone ‘else, — 


Ownership and Management. 


7, Private ownership has already rendered 
a large part of the coal deposits irrecoverable 
and its continuance for any length of time 
specially when prices are high will cause a large 
part.of the coal deposits to be lost for ever. State 
ownership and planned working are the only 
remedies. The principal disadvantages of 
private ownership are— 


(a) Owners want a larger output and a larger 
outturn.at minimum .. cost even at the sacrifice 
of large deposits of coal which lie in costly re- 
gions. 

(b) Only mmimum amenities of loft are~pro- 
vided tor the labourers. 


{c) Neglect of bye-products. In the coming 
days: of unemployment. of educated young men 
State ownership alone can find uso-full employ- 
ment for them in the various branches of the 
trade. 

(d) The money going to the pockets of the 
capitalist owners is retrading industrialisation of 
the country.. 

8. No.9. Does not serve any purpose. 

10. State ownership and operation throughout. 

Finance. 


11, Yos. Amalgamation of the small holdings un- 
der a limited Company, until they are nationalised. 


Production. 
14. Mechanisation. 


‘15. Does not tend to increase output. and want 
of State Control in a rigid measure and the 
greed: of ‘the capitalist owners have resulted in 
unsystematic. mining methods. 

16. Fixed policy of governmont that all coal 
produced by all collieries irrespective of grade 
will be given equal facility fur dvuspatch, and 
speedy mechanisation where called for. 

Distribution’ & Marketing. 

_ 17. {i) the State can constitute a marketing 
Board at the Centre with representatives. of col- 
lieries ard censumers to ascertain and distribute 
the particular grades of coal required by each 
class of consumers. (.v) Merchant and brokers must 
onno account be allowed to play any major role 
im the marketing of-coal. (v) Consumers. of coal 
should be educated by propaganda and informa. 
tion about the utility of each grade of coal so that 
they may make a proper choice of their require- 
ments. ‘Now-a-days a consumer asks for and géts 
selected grade coal for brick burning purposes 


thanks to the middlemen, and the 


system of distribution. 


present. 


18. Yes. Complete regulation of the use of di- 
fferent coals for different) purposes. Such re- 
gulation is not possible on the line of war-time 
practice. 


20. Central Marketting Agency should be roga 
ponsible. 


Transport. 


22.. Distribution should be on a Zonal basis. 


Price & Profits. 

29. I have suggested a Central Marketing 
Agency composed of different interests under fhe 
Central Government. Thig Agency should be 
empowered to deal with the subject. of fixing 
prices. 


30. No. 31. Replied in para. 29. 


32. & 33. Difference in price does neither id 
crease nor decrease the output in their narrow mar- 
gin. Besides, difference should not be from grade ‘té 
grade but from colliery to colliery taking inte 
account the actual cost per ton raised’ by eac' 
individual colliery as there is a great divergence of 
cost inthe production of coal from colliery td 
colliery. One rupee per ton clear of all taxes 
royalties and desses. 


34, The commission is not only excessive but 
arbitrary. The middlemen are not satisfied with 
that even they try to get more both frem thé 
consumer and the colliery. 


IV 


Conservation of High Grade Steam Coat 


51. There has been a wasteful use of high grade 
steam coal. This coal should be used.anly for 
special purposes. 


52. A case exists for restricting its use. A sur- 
vey should be made of all the deposits of coal and 
workings should be regularise to localise its out- 
put only at particular places to ensure the safety 
of the remaining deposits. A correct estimate 
of the annual needs of thi: coal should be made. 


53. High grade steam coal must go under state 
ownership. The deposits of metallurgical coal 
are small the high grade coal should therefore be 
conserved to replace it. 


VI 


Mining Leases and Fragmentation. 7:5; $1 

77. (1),State ownership of mineral rights! aad 
subsequent. amalgamation of . leases. .; Qwnaerp 
should be compensated as decided -by a National 


Government. 


I have'b5en unable to reply to many, -qvtesijon 
for want of data though I feel very bh f'8 
many of them but I do not want to ‘mistadl 4 é 
committee by furnishing incorrect infnteeint 


dower 


126 Written EvipEnor or Masses TALCHER 
COALFIELDS LTD. 


QUESTIONNAIRE I 
Part I 

1. I consider that the conditions which impressed 
the two Committees to recommend control by 
the State over methods of extraction first working, 
depillaring, rotation and isolation of working 
dimensions and position of barriers, measures to 
extinguish or circumscribe existing fires in closed 
down collieries which are dangerious to life or 
property treatment of abondoned mines etc., 
do not prevail any longer. 


The action taken by Government by increasing 
the powers of the mines Department and by es- 
tablishing a Coal Mines Stowing Board have proved 
satisfactory and adequate. I do not consider 
that greater progress towards the amelioration 
of the conditions which impressed the two Com- 
mittees would have been achieved by the in- 
troduction of a statutory Authority on the lines 
suggested by the 1937 Committee. 


Grading and Exports 

2. I consider that in view of the vast industrial 
developments in India as planned the emphasis 
laid on the coal export trade by the Indian Coal 
Committee 1925, does not retain so much validity 
now as twenty years ago. 


3. By grading only desired quality of coal was 
shipped to foreign markets. 


4. 
5. 
6 


7. Yes, I agree. The regrading should be 
confined to seams as a whole. 


8, I do not think the grading of coal for the 
internal market desirable. It should remain dis- 
cretionary. 


9. 

10. 
il. 
12. 


Railway facilities 


13. No, there are not enough Railway facilities 
wagon shortage is the principal handicap. In- 
creased number of wagons needed. 


14. 10-hour system of supplying wagons to 
collieries—Reasons for not giving effect to above. 
It involves complication in traffic system larger 
number of locomotives needed, loss of working 
time in loading wagons as wagon loading is always 
‘suspended for a considerable period when Loco- 
motive engine enters the siding. This re-acts on 

_ production resulting in loss of output to 
collieriés fitted with screening plants. I do not 
think any change from the existing position is 
necessary, ° 


aCe 


16. Collieries working selected A, selected B 
and grade I coal with a moderate amount of 12 to 
15000 tons a month generally provided with 
weigh-bridge which gives an opportunity to col- 
liery to adjust any overloading or underloading. 

17, 


18. 


19. Yes, there are complaints. In my opinion 
the responsibility of a colliery in regard to the 
overloading and underloading of coal wagons 
should cease at the weighbridge whether pri- 
vate or Railway on weighment of wagons. 


20. Mechanical loading appliances 


Collieries working selected A, Selected B and 
grade I coal and supplying coal to Iron & Steel 
works and Railways are mostly fitted with loading 
appliances. 600 tons to 1000 tons a day on an 
average more than 3000 tons a day in one or 
two special cases. Supply of wagons should be 
cent per cent open type, to cope with the above 
capacity. Number oi open wagons to be in- 
creased. 


21. 
22. I do not think it is desirable or possible. 
Raising Cost. 


24. All coal cutting is done by mechanical coal, 
cutters at this colliery. Effect of mechanical coal 
cutters on raising costs-raising costs considerably 
increased on account of upkeep of the coal cutters 
as against manunl coal cutting. It has not been 
possible to use such coal cutters to their full capa- 
city ou account of unfavourable mining conditions 
such as faults, small hitches, very week roof. 
General development in favour of mechanisation 
is definitely desirable and possible in old and new 
fields in this country. 


25. Rails are always laid up to the working 
face. It increases production per head, more 
earnings for the miners and satisfied miners. 


Railway coal requirements. 


26. Policy of the railways is to take coal con- | 
taining ash up to 24%. 


27. About 9 to 10 million tons a year. About 
40% ot Railways requirements consisting of 
Selected A, Band Grade J is drawn from their 
own collieries. 


28. The present standard locomotives designed 
to use up to grade IT coal (containing up 24% 
ash). I am not fully acquainted with the details 
of modifications or adaptations made to loco- 
motives but I believe there have been some mo- 
difications as locomotives used III B grade coal 
also during the last few years. 


29. General experience gained regarding adap- 
ted locomotives—locomotives not yet adapte 
enough to use grade III B coal satisfactorily 


30. Policy being followed in ordinary new 
locomotives—to use grade III B coal satisfacta- 
rily, 
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Stowing 


31. The operations of the Coal Mines Stowing 
Board are still in infant stages and are on tho 
threshold of development leading to satisfactory 
results. 


Obstacles with regard to voluntary stowing— 
Financial. If financial difficulties are removed, 
voluntary stowing will definitely increase. 


32. This colliery is only proparing for stowing, 


Miscellaneous 
33. 


34. Biquetting of coal—This is in extensive use 
in Great Britain and I do not see why it should 
not be so in India. 


35. Washing of coal—Completely in oxperi- 
mental stages still. Iron & Steel Industries are in 
dire need of good coking coal less ash and less 
volatile matter are essential features for coke 
making. If washing of our Indian coal is success- 
ful this will reduce tho ash percentage and so it 
may be a step contributing to successful coke 
making provided volatile matter is not too high. 


36. 
37, 


38. There is room for improvement in rescue 
arrangements, 


39. Educational Facilities—Only a few large 
collieries provide educational facilities to the chil- 
dren of the miners and other classes of workers, 
through L.P. Schools and only in a few instances 
through U. P. Schools as well. There are two 
L.P. Schools, one for boys and one for girls, at 
Villiers Talcher Colliery. 


40. A settled and contented labour force:++ 
Arrangements should be made for the grant of cul- 
tivating land to the miners on or about the colliery. 
This can be done by acquiring surface right 
of land suitable for agricultural purposes. In addi- 
tion to this a decent living wage to the miners is 
necessary and this can only be done by increasing 
the price of coal to enable the coal owners to pay 
increased wages to the: miners. 


To counter-offect absenteesm that may follow 
increased wages to miners the standard of living 
of the miners should be increased. Provision of 
good quarters with latrines, kitchens, compound 
walls should be made for the miners. A small ve- 
getable garden should be attached to his quarters, 
Miners belonging to agricultural class are very 
fond of it. 


QUESTIONNAIRE II 
‘Part IT 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


1, I consider that the division of responsibility 
between the Centre and the Provinces that will 
‘arise on the lapse of emergency powers is not 
satisfactory. The Central Government should now 
enact legislation to vest in itself the power to 
regulate mines and mineral development and to 
control the production and distribution of coal, 


2. There should be one separate Central Govern- 
ment Department dealing with all questions 
pertaining to the Coal Industry. A department 
should be created under a member of His Excel- 
lency. the Viceroy’s Executive Council to deal 
with all questions relating to minerals and mines 
including coal. 


Structural organisation of the Industry 


4. The system of Managing Agents has not 
outlived its usefulness. 


10. The system of private ownership should 
continue and the State should exercise effective 
control over production and distribution and 
marketing. 


14, To improve the output—The mining labour 
should be' physically and mentally fit for his work. 
He should have nutritious food. He should 
abstain from drink. Complete elimination of 
grog-shop by gradual degree should be aimed 
at. 


15. The system of coal-raising contractors tends 
to, improve output but this system in the past 
has resulted in unsystematic mining methods. 


16. A start should be made immediately to 
work inferior grade coal. 


17., A Central Marketing Ageney for coal under 
Government aegis is desirable. In other words 
it should be State controlled: Organisations man- 
ned by members of the Coal Trade and Industry 
under State control should be established and 
they should fix regional prices based on cost of 
production. 


Distribution & Marketing 


19, There is a case for the complete regulation 
of the use of different coal for different purposes. 
Such regulation is possible immediately on the 
lines of war-time practice. 


20. It should be the responsibility of the Cen- 
tral Government to ensure that the correct coal 
has been despatched by a colliery. 


21. To meet the markets.demand:—Loco coal 
should be 2” to 6” in size. Anything between 
3” to 2” should be considered as slack coal. Any- 
thing up to 4” dust coal, 


26. I agree that reduced freight rates should 
be charged by the Railways for train loads of coal 
consigned to one customer, 


29. Government should have the power to fix 
prices, for price of coal a return to free competi- 
tion is not desirable. 


| 30. Control over the prices of coal supplies to 
Railway.and Steel works is not enough. Jt should 
be extended to all other consumers, 


31. Government. intervention im price fixation. 
The present method of ‘fixing: the price on the 
haais of quality of coal as determined by ash 
content only is inadequate. Other factors such 
as ealorific value, volatile matter, moisture— 
age also to be taken into consideration fully. 
Calorific value of the coal and  vyolatile matter 
are to be given full weight in deciding the mat- 
ter. 


$2. The difference between selected A grade 
and selected B grade should not be more than 
.46/- only. The difference between selected B & 
No. 1 grade should not be-more than -/5/- and 
80 On. 


.33.. Price fixation should be based on actual 
working cost making due allowance for deprecia- 
tion of machineries and increased difficulties as 
the mine gets older and extended. 


34. It is.true that the middleman’s commission 
® wamotimes excessive. Perhaps there are far 
‘go amany middlemen. A central marketing 
seheme solves the . problem {under Government 
eegis). 


36. Taxation. 

“Edo not consider that Coal Industry in India is 
- gabject.to unduly heavy and: multiple cesses and 
taxation. Cesses and taxation there are in Groat 
Britain. Effects of this level of taxation are 
safer mine, welfare of mining labour etc. 


36. Special provisions-necessary in international 
treaties and trade agreements—-The foreign mar- 
kets should accept ‘inferior grade coal if they re- 
ory it at all as India cannot-export good quality 


37. Effect on the Industry._-Some of the good 
effects on the Industry are :— 


Rate of accidents decreased, more persons 
desire to. be employed underground in 
mines and quarries. Total production 

~ haa gone: up. 


Conservation of High Grade Metallurgical Coal 


88. ‘Metallurgical coal—Low ash content 13 to 
17° and low volatile matter about 1500 million 
tons exist in the country. 


43. Blending and washing—Are still in experi- 
mental stages. Washing nat yet found any 
practical application. 


46. A very strong case exists for restricting the 
wo of metallurgical coal. 


47 & 48. Restriction of metallurgical coal being 
introduced—1t would inevitably reduce the present 
output of collieries owning and working metal- 
lurgical coal. In: order: to-compensate the loss 
that is likely to be incurred by such collieries, 
the Steel Industries should pay additional cess 
or taxes for all coal ‘supplied to them as it is for 
their future benefit that such ‘collieries are ponal- 
ised. The restriction -should'bé-such aa to make 


the known deposits last for at least 200 years 
when the iron ore deposits are known to last 
longer than the above period at the present rate 
of consumption. 


49. I do not think it will serve any useful 
purpose if the State owns or operates all metal. 
lurgical coal. 


Conservation of High Grade Steam Coat 


50. Selected A, selected B and Grade I coal 
ranging from 13 to 20% ash (of low volatile con- 
tent), 11 to 18% ash of high volatile content, can 
be classified as high grade steam coal. Leaving 
aside 1500 million tons metallurgical coal, there 
are about 3500 million tons known deposits in 
this country. 


51. Yes, I consider that there has been a waste- 
ful use of high grade steam coal in this country. 
The use of high grade steam coal should be con- 
fined to locomotives only operating specially 
on main lines. 


52. Yos, a case exists for restricting the use 
of high grade steam coal. The reasons are that 
demand for good quality steam coal would in- 
crease a8 coking coal which is now used for steam 
yaising should be conserved solely for melting 
iron ore. Thus the life of the reserves of high 
grade steam coal would be shortened. Part of 
the increased demand would be met from the 
comparatively inferior qualities. High grade 
steam coal should therefore be used for locos 
only operating on main lines. 


53. I do not consider that any case exists 
for State ownership or operation of high grade 
steam coal. 


Conservation Generally 


55. I consider that the existing mining regula- 
tions regarding first working, section working 
and depillaring are adequate (coupled with stow- 
ing when necessary) for securing the maximum 
extraction of coal. 


57. I consider that the principle of enforced 
stowing should be extended to include stowing 
for conservation purposes as well as for safety. 
All metallurgical coal should. be subjected to 
stowing. Such stowing should be assisted by 
way of cess on all despatches of coal. 


58. The Government should undertake the 
work of delivering sand for stowing and for this 
purpose should acquire sand rights, inasmuch as 
for efficient mining in conjunction with sand 
stowing only the Government could exercise the 
best efforts and no other body. Unwilling col- 
liery owners will be compelled to take sand 
for stowing purpose and the rights over the sand 
will be taken off from the existing owners. 


59. Lessors ‘should not be made to share in the 
eost of stowing, 
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61. To my knowledge no development. worth 
mentioning has been made in the use of pulverised 
coal and colloidal fuel. Yes, action is necessary 
towards its devalopment, 


62, Burniag low grade fuel to generate power 
ator near the pit is a commendable proposi- 
tion. 


64. There-is a special case for developing the 
coal tar distillation Industry in Indiaz, 


65. Quite a good number of outcrop areas 
containing grade II and grade III coal leased out 
specially from 1942 to 1945, 


69. An uneconomic colliery holding. The fol- 
lowing are instances—Small badly shaped areas. 
Anything below 200 bighas with an aggregate 
thickness of 10 ft, coal to be reckoned. as small. 
They are generally not direct leases: The factors 
responsible for the fragmentation of holdings 
are—small capital coupled with uncertainty in 
future, coal Industry specially with regards to 
coal prices and requirements. 


70. The existence of uneconomic colliery hold- 
ings is undersirable in the national interest, 
because it tends to unscientific and unsystematic 
mining. 


71. Legislation should be enacted for ensuring 
that areas leased in future are of proper economic 
size. The: existing problems of. fragmentation 
of colliery holdings can be solved by legislation 
to enforce amalgamation. 


72. Karanpura and Bokaro fields. 


74, Ido not consider that a single body has 
advantage over the present set up. 


75. I do not consider that it will be an advan- 
tage to unify the multiplicity of bodies. dealing 
with utility and health services in the coalfields, 


45, A case definitely exists for restricting the 
use of metallurgical coal to Iron and Steel works 
and other metallurgical works only. Reasons’: -- 
At the present rate of consumption of metallur- 
gical coal for purposes other than metallurgical 
there will be no metallurgical coal left after 45 
to 50 years if compulsory sand stowing is 
not introduced immediately in collieries owning 
and working metallurgical coal. If sand stowing 
is introduced it may last about 75 years, so use of 
metallurgical coal must be restricted to metal- 
lurgical purposes only, 


127, Written Evipencet or 8.8. Barasponrt Knas 
CoLLIERY, CHARANPUR. 


QUESTIONNAIRE IT 


1 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


1. I do not consider that the division of 
responsibility between the centre and the Pro- 
vinces that will arise on the lapse of emergency 
power would be satisfactory. 


The Central Gevernment should mow enact 
legislation ' to. vest ‘in itself the power to regulate 
mines and mineral development and to control 
the production and distribution of coal. The ‘al- 
ternative scheme ef the Central and. Provincial 
Government sharing the powers wiuld not prove 
satisfactory for many reasons. . 


2, I support the idea that one separate Central 
Government Department should deal with all 
questions pertaining to the coal industry, 


I consider that the coal industry is of vital 
importance to this country’s commercial expan- 
sion and existence and that it is’ essential that 
all questions relating to it should be dealt with 
by a department under a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


II 


Structural Organisation of the Industry 


3. I do not consider the structure of the 
Units of production in the coal industry outlined 
in question as at ali satisfactory. Because these 
systems are all concerned with obtaining coal at 
the lowest cost, in most cases irrespective of oss 
and certainly regardltss of the country’s stand 
point of this National Asset. 


4. The system of Managing Agents has consb- 
derably outlined its usefulness. All coal pro- 
duction.units should be State-owned, 


5. The close alliance between units of coal 
production and consuming interests is an un- 
healthy factor in that it tends to force dowa 
prices and wages below the economic standard, — 


6. In good times the Railway Collieries seem to 
get preferential distribution of ‘wagons, In 
slump periods the Railways take advantage of 
the lower market prices, 


Ownership and Management 


7. Lagree that Government or State should 
acquire mineral rights and take power to revise 
defective provisions in existing leases. 


In my opinion the disadvantages in private 
ownership of rights ia coal are, (a) small plots 
leased out to small capitalisis, requiring more 
coal lef in barriers also for shafts and sidings 
support, (b) only the easy coal is:worked very 
often to the sacrifice of the difficult coal, (ce) 
only the marketable scams are concentrated on, 
while seams only slightly less inferior and above 
are totally damaged by the depillaring or subsi- 
dence of the lower seam. While: approach to 
lower seams is entirely cut off, (d) Arable land 
on surface is damaged as it cannot retain water 
for the growth of ‘vegetation and also amounts 
to a National disadvantage. 


8. Administration by the State of Cual bearing 
properties on behalf of the owners, does not 
appear to be. aa adequate solution, as there is no 
need tor the State to court. litigation. 
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9. If mineral rights remain undisturbed— 
Yes. But it would not prove adequate. 


10. The state should acquire ownership and 
operation throughout if full national advantage 
is to be obtained, as private ownership stands 
for national disadvantage. 


Finance 
11. Coal being a rapidly diminishing asset, 
with ever-present dangers and _ risks—Under 


capitalisation will ever be present. Acquisi- 
tion by State and running on sound lines is only 
remedy. 

12. Not aware. If there are, Government 
should take steps. 


Production 


13, About 50 per cent. of pit head cost per 
ton is paid to labour. 


14. This is a very complex question. Im- 
proving his outlook, social or domestic or eco- 
nomic would mean losing him as a coal. getter. 
Paying him a bigger rate for work would achieve 
smaller output per head. Paying him on a wage 
basis would require hard driving to obtain even 
ordinary results. . 


15. The system of coal raising contractors 
certainly tends to improve output. I do not 
consider that system resulted in unsystoma- 
tic minmg methods. That is the managements 
responsibility. 


16. The stoppage of E.P. 7 will tend to in- 
creased output and co-ordination of the Rail- 
ways working with that of the Mines would 
greatly improve output. The number of wagons 
hours lost daily at loading and unloading ends 
and in yards, would very near meet the present 
total requirements and this in turn would in- 
crease output, as a mine’s raising capacity is 
reduced in direct proportion to the handling and 
despatching capacity. 


Distribution and Marking 


17. 


18. I consider there is a case for complete 
regulation of the use of different coals for different 
purposes. Something like a war time measure 
can be adopted immediately to cover the period 
during which the analysis of allthe coals is com- 
pleted. The inferior coals must be brought into 
use immediately and saved from willful waste. 


19. Anything short of complete regulation will 
cause a waste of inferior coals. 


20. The responsibility for the despatch of the 
correct coal by a colliery should be with the 
management only. 


91. Sizes of coal to meet market conditions. 
(1) Steam Coal==2” +over. 
(2) Steam Rubble=1}" to 23”, 


(3) Rubble=1" to 2”. 

(4) BB Rubble =?” to 14”. 
(5) Smithy=}" to 3", 

(6) Dust=below 2”. 


(7) Run-of-Mine Steam=all over 1” mixed 
(not screened), 


(8) Run-of-Mine Slack=all under 1}” mix- 
ed (not screened). 


(a) Run-of-Mine=Steam+Slack mixed. 


Transport 


22, The Zonal basis idea would tend to pre- 
vent wagons being sent out too far but in prac- 
tice this will have to be governed by the ability 
of the coalfield to cater for the requirements 
of its Zone, in both quality and quantity. It 
could however be worked on a wagon exchange 
system. Say Field A coal was diverted to Zone 
B. Ther Zone B would exchange empties for 
loads immediately on receipt of loads in the 
Zone. 


23. I doubt if this would be workable to 
mutual advangate of undertakings. 


24. The uniform basis of freights for all quali- 
ties appears. sound enough, as actually qualtiy 
is of no account to carriers, their concern being 
weight X distance or ton miles. 


25, In my opinion freight rates for coal in 
mutual fairness should be influenced by (11) 
costs of moving the coal on the Railways. 


26. Yes. To the exteit that the Railway 
would save by. 


27. The three bottlenecks are a source of 
worry and expense and disorganisation and should 
be expanded so as not to hold up traffic and neces- 
sitating routing. 


28. I cannot see how this would improve sup- 
plies. Allotment should be done by the, Divi- 
sional and or Sub-Divisional Offices. Indents 
received 24 hours ahead of requiremeats—sancel- 
lation permitted upto within 10 hours of supply, 
so that those wagons can be utilised on the same 
date. Loading time shculd be 10 hours and two 
supplies daily in order to kesp wagons moving. 
Wagons lying idle of stabled in various sidings 
should be brought in and put in circulation. Two 
supplies daily would mean shorter trains and 
less Loco Power por train. 


Price and Profits 


29. A return to free competition in coal prices 
is not at all desirable. The Government should 
have power to fix the price, a system of fixed 
prices for different grades would appear best 


30. I do not consider that control over the 
prices of coal supplies to I.G. Railways and 
Steel Companies would be sufficient to stabilise 
condition in the Industry. 


31. The Government could bring represen- 
tatives of the consumers concerned and the 
producers of the quality concerned together, 
and fix the price after due consideration of both 
interests. 


32. All the grades would have to be consi- 
Jered, so they must first be known or else-it may 
96 found that it may not prove profitable to pro- 
luce a certain grade or quality resulting in loss 
of that resource. 


33. In my opinion actual working cost plus 
25 per cent. would be a reasonable basis for price 
ixation. The element of profit being about 
5 per cent. 


34, The middleman will be cut out altogether, 
vhen the Government handles the matter, as 
ihere will be no need of an outside agency to 
wing the buyer and seller into remote touch. 


Taxation 


35. I do not consider that the coal industry 
n unduly heavily taxed. Taxes must be levied 
m industry. 


National and International Commercial 
Policies 


36. No coking coal should be exported. on 
my considerations. Non-coking coal in excess 
if the country’s home requirement—if any could. 
16 allowed to build up a natural export market. 


37. The implementation by India of inter- 
iational conventions in respect of Colliery labour, 
ia8 had an adverse effect on the industry and 
m the domestic life of the labourer especially 
in the widows and fatherless children and tends 
0 increase the incidence of separation between 
aarried couples. 


Conservation of high grade metallurgical coal 


38. Coking coals which are capable of pro- 
lucing Ist and 2nd class Hard coke (Ist class 
or steel manufacture), The deposits of this 
oal are very small and should be controlled it 
ince, if the steel industry of this country is to be 
reserved. 


45. A very urgent case exists for restriction 
f metallurgical coal to Iron & Steel works and 
ther metallurgical Works only, because the 
regent deposits are rapidly being exhausted. 


46.. See 45. 


47, Mines producing such coal should be 
‘ontrolled by a permit system and prevention 
£ the use of this coal for any other purpose by 
aW 


48, This is one of the outstanding reasons 
rhy the state should own the mines not only 
hose. producing. metallurgical coal but, al] coals, 
"he drop in output brought about by -the con- 
rol of the mines producing metallurgical coal, 
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should be made up by the mining of the inferior 
coal increasingly, even to the extent of having 
to mix with a better grade (non-coking) coal. 
This would call for modification of consumer 
plants to suit fuel. 


49. Statutory restriction of the mining and 
use of metallurgical coal would not be fair to 
private ownership. Nor would it ensure that 
private enterprise would turn to the -production 
of tho inferior coals to. make up the deficit. 
Nothing short of state ownership and operation 
is necessary, if the national interest is to be-saved 
effectively on the long term policy. 


Conservation of high grade steam coal 


50. A high grade steam coal is non-coking 
non-caking, lump coal over, 2” in size and of com- 
paratively low ash content. It is most suitable 
for rapid steaming. Is best suitable for maila 
and expresses. 


51. Because of the ridiculously low price of 
coal before the war steam coal was being used 
for almost any purpose. Its use should prefer- 
ably be restricted to such purposes as essential- 
ly used rapid steaming. Steam Coal for Rail- 
way should be restricted to use for the fast trains 
only. 


52. There is not the same urgency for the 
restriction of high grade steam, coal, as there is 
for motallurgical—sufficient restriction will autos 
matically take effect after analysis and price 
fixation, 


53. State Ownership and Control must em- 
brace all grades of coal if it is to be nationally 
effective Control of one grade for instance 
does. not end there. The rationing of that 
grade would mean arranging another grade to 
supply the doefficiencies to keep trade going. If 
demand exceeded supply at any time for any 
grade in private «wnership prices would be for- 
ced up or the supply would not be forthcoming, 
Thus adversely affecting the national effort, 


Conservation Generally 


54, Percentage of extraction is about 74 per 
cent. There has been a slight improvement in 
recent yoars, but this is more than off set by the 
vast quantitie, left in for safety purposes, 


55. There is room for improvement in the 
existing mining regulations for securing the 
maximum extraction of coal. Stowmg 1s neces- 
gary at every mine to obtain maximum oxtrac- 
tion. In mines where more than one seam exists 
the initial barriers and their relative positions are 
not indicated. Extraction is permitted in lower 
seams without oxtraction of upper seam: In 
‘Pillar and stall workings extraction is permitted 
midway between shaft and boundary, 


56. Question not:clear, 

57. Enforeed stowing should be extended to 
include stowing for conservation purposes as 
well as for safety, to all seams of commervial 
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value. Stowing should not be assisted. In 
State ownership and control, this point does 
not arise. 


58. Government should acquire sand rights 
but should not deliver sand for private stowing. 
In state ownership specially would acquisition 
of sand rights be necessary. 


59. Yes. A rate suitable for Bigha of 
arable land preserved by stowing. 


60. The Authorities have tried to lock up 
as little coal as is safety possible, under roads 
and track. To get out this locked up coal before 
it may be lost irretrievably stowing would be 
necessary and indeed in most cases the only 
solution. Coal locked in becomes heated 
from the neighbouring groups and is a danger. 


61. ‘Pulverised’ fuel would lend itself to this 
country’s coals better than calloidal. This would 
also permit of blending of the inferiors with the 
better grades to suit the needs and action in the 
direction of developing pulverised fue! should 
be taken. 


62. The movement of coal saved would be 
roughly one wagon per boiler per day. Against 
ba is the vulnerability of long supply lines and 
OSses. 


638. The present system of soft coke manu- 
facture is the open hearth and recovers no bye- 
products, The bye-products may be collected by 
another: form of oven and quenching method. 


64. Yes. Coal tar is steadily increasing in 
uses of various kinds and development of the 
coal tar distillation industry in this country 
should go forward. Soft coke would be very 
suitable and an economical domestic fuel. 


MINING LEASES AND FRAGMENTATTONS 
65, 


66. Omission of provisions in the leases for 
‘In stroke’ and ‘out storke’ working is one of 
the’ main causes of premature extraction, and 
loss. 


67, I have no comments to make. 


68. Standardisation of Royalty rate and 
abolition of Selamt seem to be called for. 


69. An uneconomic Colliery holding is one 
in which owing to piculiar difficulties, the pro- 
duction cost exceeds the selling price. There 
aro: possibly no such holdings at present. Frag- 
mentation is brought about by the small private 
owner, the small capitalist certain geological 
features. Market conditions. 


70. Uneconomic Colliery holdings cannot be 
undesirable inthe national interest, as long as 
coal holds its place for Commercial and Power 


purposes. 


71. Legislation may be able to get round that 
part of the fragmentation problem brought 
about by insufficient capital but not that which 
is due to geological feature. For certain prac- 
tical working conditions the size of a holding 
cannot be indefinitely large and a group of Collie- 
ries contiguous to each other cannot be worked 
as one holding although they may belong to the 
same owner. 


(1) appears to me to be the most 
practical method, i.e., the ‘State owner- 
ship of mineral rights and subsequent 
amalgamation of leases where possible 
or desirable’. 


OPENING OF NEW COAL FIELDS 





72. Not aware of any. 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 
73. The present system seems satisfactory. 


74, The one Government Department already 
cemtemplated to control coal should attend to 
these items also. 


75. I think it would be advisable to unify 
these bodies. 


128. Written EviIpENcE oF Mr, K. C. KHanna 
oF WESTERN BENGAL CoAL FiELD Lp. 


Questionnaire No. II 

1, In our opinion, the coal mining should be 
transferred. to the Central Govt., and should not 
be left to the Provincial Governments as was 
the case before the War. The Central Govt. 
should enact legislation to vest in itself the power 
to regulate mines and generally control the 
mining interests. They should also lay down 
terms of granting of leases by the present hol- 
ders of coal properties in India. 


2. In view of the national importance of coal, 
it should not be stored in with the general Min- 
ing Department of the Govt. of India but a 
separate Department should be created to deal 
with it. 


3. We consider that the structure of the units 
of production in the coal industry as outlined 
in the question is satisfactory. Having regard 
to the traditions in India and to the unsatis- 
factory development of banking as also to the 
fact that even now Capital in India is shy, it 
is necessary that Managing Agency should con- 
tinue 


4. The system of Managing Agents has not 
outlived its usefulness. Managing Agents are 
needed not only to arrange finance fora new 
concern but also to give the necessary strength 
to an existing concern. As we have already 
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said, the Banking system in India has not pro- 
perly developed, and without the help of Manag- 
ing Agents, collieries will pass into the hands 
of a few rich persons and the ordinary investor 
will be debarred from investing his money in 
collieries. Furthermore, a large amount of 
organisation has to be set up for proper distri- 
bution of coal. Responsible Managing Agents 
are able to manage it in a much better manner 
than an ordinary individual would be able 
to do. 


5. We are of opmion that the system of coal 
raising contractors does not lend to improve 
the output on the whole. Jt may result an 
increase in output at certain collieries but, 
sometimes, it also results m bad mining cond.- 
tions and ruin the collieries, 


7. It is not desirable to disturb the existing 
rights that have been acquired. Obviously, 
the acquisition of private rights will create a 
greate disturbance and it will be a complicated 
affair for the Government to make the necessary 
adjustments to pay compensation to those whose 
rights would be disturbed. Nor should Govern- 
ment interfere with the so called unilateral, 
but which are really bilateral, professions in 
existing leases. Without disturbing existing 
leases and without interfering with the right of 
private transactions the legislature has the right 
to pass such laws as may be deemed to be neces- 
sary to check dissipation of natural resources. 


8. We are afraid that Government will not 
be able to efficiently administer the coal- 
bearing properties. Hitherto the experience 
of State management of commercial ventures 
has not been satisfactory. If Government 
take into their hands further business concerns, 
we are afraid the management will become 
still more unsatisfactory. 


9. As we have already said there should be 
no state control over the coal-bearing lands. 
A part from the delay that will necessarily ensue 
as a result of it, there is bound to be corruption 
which should be avoided by all means. Private 
transactions in the matter of leases should conti- 
nue but the State may pass such laws as may be 
necessary to conserve coal resources. 


10. The above answers cover this question. 
We would only add that, in our opinion, the 
State should not exercise control over production 
or distribution or marketing except to the ex- 
tent necessary to prevent dissipation of coal as 
such or metallurgical coal. 


16. If the industry is given proper help by 
the Government in acquiring machineries, 
railway siding and labour we think the deficiency 
between the requirements ‘and available coal 
will not be as estimated. At some collieries the 
loading accommodation is insufficient to meet 
the proposed increased output and as such the 
collieries are reluctantly compelled ta restrict 
their outputs. Some collieries have to transport 
the coal over a long distance to the siding and 
the cost compels them to restrict. their raisings, 


17. We think that the present system of price 
fixation is adequate. The fixation of price 
according to quality is the right basis but, 
apart from this, Government should not inter- 
fere in the actual marketing of coal. However, 
in purchasing of coal for Railways, preference 
should be given to lower grades of coal, and suit- 
able locomotives be designed by the Government 
for such purposes. 


23. We do not think that the suggestion 
of pooling of railway freights to keep the price 
of various places at the same level is practicable. 
The industries which are situated in or near 
the coal fields will find that their cost of coal at 
the factory will be increased only to provide 
coal at a lower cost to the outlaying industries. 
This in our opinion 1s unfair. 


24. To encourage use of lower grade coal by 
the industry, there should be a difference in 
the rate of freight.. There should be lower rates 
of freight for lower grades of coal. 


25. The freights rates of coal should be in- 
fluenced by the principle of ‘‘what the traffic 
can bear” 


32. The difference in prices for different 
grades of coal f.o.r. colliery siding or loaded in 
trucks in different grades of coal as classified 
under the present Colliery Control Order seems 
to be alright. 


34. The middleman’s commission should, in 
our opinion, not exceed 5% of the price of coal. 


45. The deposits of metallurgical coal are 
very small in the country and, in viow of the 
increase in the metallurgical industries in the 
post-war period, it is absolutely essential to 
restrict its use only for smelting purposes. The 
consumption of metallurgical coal for steam 
raising and other purposes be prohibited en- 
tirely. 


49, All sources of metallurgical coal should be 
acquired by the Government. The Government 
should find out the requirements of the country 
for metallurgical coal and they should make 
arrangements so that only such requirements are 
met from the Government’s own resources of 
metallurgical coal. Government might, how- 
ever, further to acquiring this coal, might lease 
it out to contractors who can raise and despatch 
this kind of coal under Government license. 
We suggest the acquisition of metallurgical 
coal by the Government because, in order to 
conserve the resources of India, it is absolutely 
necessary that use of this coal for purposes other 
than smelting be prohibited. By prohibiting 
the use of this kind of coal the Government, 
unless it acquires the resources, would be doing 
injustice to the holders of this kind of coal be- 
cause they have sunk capital and developed 
collieries which will all remain idle because of 
such prohibition. 


5]. Under the present system of distribution 
of high grade coal some times used for brick and 


‘ime burning, is nothing but sheer waste, High 
grade coal should onky be-used for steam raising 
purposes where low grade coal will not be suit- 
able for the industry. 


53. No case exists for State ownership of 
high grade steam coal. The. only restriction 
which is necessary in this case is ag is suggested 
in answer to question No. 51. 


58. The Government should lease sand for 
towing purposes at fixed price to all collieries 
irrespective of their situation. The system 

evalent at present is not very encouraging. 
or this reason, the amount granted to different 
collieries by the Government for stowing pur- 
poses is not enough to meet the total require- 
ments of collieries. Only | collieries which are 
very near to river beds can take advantage of 
the present system. For this purpose, if it is 
at all necessary, the Government also should 
acquire rights for sand quarries. 


64. We think that there is a special case 
fer. developing the coal-tar distillation industry. 
in. India as this would make up for the lack of 
petroleum and other natural gases in the 
country. This can only be done however when 
the primitive methods of producing soft coke 


are done away with and modern methods are 
introduced. 
70. We consider that uneconomic colliery 


holdings should no longer be continued and they 
shonld be merged with other collieries to make 
the holdings workable. This would ensure 
maxium output of coal with minimum loss, 


71: The législation should be enacted for 
ensuring that areas leased in future are of pro- 
per economic size. Not only that but when 
the areas aro leased out it should be borne in 
mind that natural underground barriers such as 
outcrops, faults, or dikes are fixed as frontiers. 


75. Yes. Unification of the multiple bodies 
dealing with utility and health services in 
coalfields is essential, and not only that but the 
single body should in its turn be amalgamated 
in the statutory body mentioned above. 


129, Written EvipENCE oF M/s, SHaw WALLACE 
& Co,, 4, BaNKSHALL STREET, CALCUTTA, 


Question No. 33 of the Indian Coalfields Committee’s 
Questionnaire, dated Ist February, 1946, 


The above question deals with the acquisition 
of surface rights over land for colliery pur- 
poses. 


_ Arising out of this, the necessity for législa- 
tion might be considered to allow colliery 
companies to work out all the coal ‘underlying 
their leaseholds on paying reasonable com- 
pensation for surface damage. We give below « 
note on the position in one aréa at our Patmohna 
Colliery, :which serves to illurstrate this 
poiné, and-shall-be obliged’ if'you will bring this 
to the notice of the Commrittes: 


“We have permission to depillar from the 
superior landlord, the tenants have obtained 
a permanent injunction, restraining the Com- 
pany from interfering with support of the 
surface. All depillaring in this area is, there- 
fore, at a standstill, and unless a settlement can 
be come to, the only expedient will be to strip 
the pillars in such a way that ample support 
will be left, the remainder of the coal being 
abandoned. In addition to the loss of coal, 
there will be the added danger of risk of fire, 
involving this and neighbouring properties. 
Even if sand stowing is resorted to, no guarantee 
ean. be given that the surface will. remain exactly 
at its present level. 


A settlement may, possibly be made with 
the tenants in this case for prospective damage, 
but it may, however, come in future that a 
landowner may refuse absolutely to allow any 
prospective damage to his property, when the 
coal left for support will be lost for ever. 


Legislation should, therefore, be introduced, 
giving powers to an Authority to grant lessees 
the right to withdraw support from such surface 
land in the ordinary course of working.” 


130. Wrirten Evipence or Sari KrisHna 
Qoittrery Co,Kuupixa CoLtizRy P.O. SALanPurR, 
E,I.R. (BurpWwaN) 

Questionnaire I, 


General.—The Coalfields Committee 1920 
which revealed the wasteful working of coal in 
general justified in recommending the  estab- 
lishment of a controlling authority expressing 
therein their views on vital points concerning 
economic and ‘safety workings :— 


(1) Amendment of mining Lease— compelling 
both the lessor and lessees to abide by the 
terms prejudical to their interests as 
well as to this national wealth—coal 


which is decreasing daily should be 
made forthwith. In all Mining 
leasees the clauses allowing  in- 


stroke and out-stroke, work mention- 
ing fully the rate per ton of way- 
leave should be inserted. Fragmonta- 
tion of coal land should be avoided 
by law, regulating the grant of leases. 
All new leases must have the approval 
of the proposed controlling Authority 
who would see to the general interest 
of all concerned until such time the 
control by the State comes forth. 


(2 to 10).—-Powers of controlling of workings 
and dipillaring have already been 
given to the Mines Department. The 
proposed controlling Authority in 
co-ordination with the Mines Depart- 
ment should organise the works fully. 


The Scheme for conserving coal for metallurgi- 
cal purpose should be made without delay, 
Coal seams of all qualities should be worked and 
made to consume according to the needs the 
grade-of coat with-which they can barely keep 
pace with the situation. Some further improve. 
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ment in the policy of stowing should be made 
so that the losses of all sorts of coal may be 
avoided. 


II 


Grading and Exports——The grading of coal is 
essential and should be practised all along in part 
or in whole of the seam as may be needed. 


TIT 


Port facilities.—These may be left to those 
interested in the export of coal. 


IV 


Question No. 13 to 22.—Suggestions of the 
Mining and Railway Advisory Board would be 
sought to solve these problems. 


Vv 


23. Raising cost—This Khudika colliery has 
been working a 4 feet thin seam of Selected ‘‘A”’ 
grade with various technical difficulties hence 
its raising cost is naturally abnormal and can 
not be a model one, hence not worth mention- 
ing. : 


24. I think on the whole 2/3 of the total out- 
put of the coalfields in India still is won by the 
mannual coal cutting. Statistics of this may 
be had from the mines Department. The 
introduction of mechanical coal cutting has 
got good bearing to minimising the cost per 
ton, in most cases the mechanical coal cutters 
do not give desired results and general develop: 
ment is necessary and possible. 


It. is obvious that if the rails are laid up to the 
working faces, it will facilitate the coal raisings 
in every respect and with economy. 


VI 


(26 to 30) Railway coal requirements.— 


These questions are only intended for Railway 
Organisations. 


VIT 


31. The Committee should arrive at a proper 


conclusion after proper secrutiny in the matter 
of stowing. 


32. This colliery is not doing any stowing 
work. 


VIIE 
33. _ Miscellaneous.—The trouble over the 
acquisition of surface land ~ for colliery 
purposes is seldom experienced. Where 


controversy in fixing up the value of land 
arises, this maybe settled by the land acquisi- 
tion Deputy Collector and the Bengal tenancy 
Act has full scope for it, to deal with, 


where the surface and underground right belong 
to one landlord. In case of different landlords 
remedy should be sought under Land Acquisi- 
tion Act 1894, 


34. Result of experiments on briquetting of 
coal is not known fully. 


35. Formerly it was supposed that washing 
of coal in India would be of no avail, but of late 
the Principal of Dhanbad School of Mines has 
experimented by some process the economic 
value of washing and expect, hopeful result of it. 
Dr. C. Forrester—the Principal—has derived per- 
haps desired result by his froth floatation method 
and this removes disappointed idea of Randall 
as recorded in the records of Geological Survey of 
India. 


36. Nothing to comment in the matter. 


37. Crude Benzol only has so far been extrac- 
ted out of the manufacturing metallurgical coke. 
Encouragement is no doubt necessary, to get 
sufficient varieties of Byeproducts from ccal as in 
the advanced countries like Germany, Russia 
and others, where by-products even from inferior 
coal is ir progress. 


38. For the time being the rescue arrangements 
are adequate regard being had to the limited num- 
ber of gasy and deep mines as at present have been 
‘working. 


39. No private educational facilities any where 
excepting the initiative taken by Mr. Barra- 
clough the C. M. E. of Messrs. Bengal Coal Co. 
litd., at Sanktoria. The Dhanbad School of 
Mines is the only institution of Mining. More 
Mining Schools are necessary particularly to gain 
elementary knowledge of Mining in mining Cent- 
res. 


40. The Coal Companies should build  colo- 
nies for these migratory labourers to settle per- 
manently close to the collieries where possible 
with facilities of cultivation around these colo- 
nies, where arrangements for school, sanitation, 
sports and water supply should be made to attract 
these labourers, 


131. Written EvipEncr or M/s. J. K. Invus- 


TRIES, CAWNPORE. 


I 


1, General.—The technical nature of the 


subject is this question precludes us from 
commenting upon it, 


IT 


2. Grading and exports.—No. The question 
of the export of coal cannot now be regarded 
as of great importance, The contemplated 
vast industriel developments in the future 
will of necessity increase the coal requirements of 
Tndia and it is possible that it will not be 


necessary to find any market for our coal outside 
India. It is, however, very difficult in view of the 
uncertainty and oxtent of industrial develop- 
ment in future to say whether or not any efforts 
will be required to regain the markets lost during 
the war. We, however, are against exporting 
metallurgical coal. 


Questions 3,4,5,6 don’t require any comment 
in view of our remarks on question 2. 


7. The question of regrading of coal seams 
requires careful investigation and action in the 
light of the results of the investigation is sugges- 
ted. 


8. Unless the grading of coal is made compul- 
sory the chances are that no grading will be done. 
It is, therefore, essential that the grading of coal 
should be made compulsory. Moreover, the 
grading should be such as will suit different indus- 
tries and concerns. Inferior coal should only be 
issued to such concerns where pewer load is not 
heavy, and good quality coal should be supplied 
to those concerns where power load is heavy. This 
will require investigation and study of the require- 
ments of different industries and concerns. 


9. We are not in a position to say as to what 
the exporters of coal consider, but we do feel that 
quotation in sterling will not assist the coal min- 
ing interest in any way in the overseas markets. 


TIT 


Port Facilities, 


Questions 10, I1 and 12 do not concern us and 
therefore we do not offer any comment. 


IV 


13. Railway Facilities—The estimate given in 
the question is the movement of approximately 
32 million tons. In our opinion the present 
arrangements for the movement of this quantity 
are inadequate. In this connection we have 
also to consider that coal has also a busy season, 
which it should not have, along with other commo- 
dities. It is essential that there should be no busy 
season for coal. Arrangements for raising ete. 
should be so made that there may be a constant 
flew coal throughout the year and thus eliminate 
congestion. It is also suggested that special type 
of trucks should be earmarked for the coal traffic 
which should not under any circumstances be 
used for any other kind of traffic and if the traffic 
is spread over the whole of the year, a smaller 
number of trucks will be able to cope with the 
traffic for which very large number of trucks and 
wagons are required when the movement is con- 
fined to the busy season only. We therefore sug- 
gest that a thorough investigation into the work- 
ing of the coal traffic as also the raising should be 
made and the results of the investigation given 
effect to. 


14. There should be no time limit for the sup- 
ply of wagons to collieries and in fact we feel that 
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the wagons should be made available throughout 
the 24 hours of the day and quicker turn over of 
Wagons assured. 


15. Ifthe present method of allotment of wag: 
ons for coal will cease, great difficulties will be 
experienced in the movement of the coal traffic. 
We therefore recommend that the method of 
allotment enforced since 1940, which has work- 
ed satisfactorily, should be cotinued. 


16. Free weigh bridges should be supphed to 
important and large collieries or in the alterna- 
tive, a rebate of one anna per ton allowed to col- 
lieries having private weigh bridges should be res- 
tored. We cannot say as to what the exact cau- 
ses were which lead the B. N. Railway to with- 
draw this concession. 


17. Experience shows that coal is not deli- 
vered full weight at the delivery end. There is 
ho arrangement for weight shortage in the 
freight payment, freight payment being generally 
governed by the carrying capacity of the wagons 
without regard to the actual coal delivered at the 
destination. The railway should, therefore be 
made responsible for making good the shor- 
tage. 


18. We find that applications for the extension 
of railway siding or the grant of a new siding are 
not dealt with as expeditiously as they ought 
to be in the interest both of the colliery and 
the railways. Arrangement should be made 
to appoint an authority which may be able to deal 
with such applications quickly so that there 
may be no unnecessary and unreasonable de- 
lay. 


19. In view of what we have said above with 
regard to weigh bridges, it follows that coal being 
a@ commodity in which exact weight is very 
difficult to load and recognising the difficulties, 
the railways used to allow collieries to load one 
top, over or two tons under. This privilege was, 
however, taken away and the actual carrying 
capacity was required to be loaded. In fact it 
resulted in putting the freight on the actual car- 
rying capacity, but did not ensure that the coal 
load was also of the actual capacity. We, there- 
fore, suggest that previous concession of one ton 
over or two tons under load be reinstated. 

Questions 20 and 21. No comment. 


22. In view of what we have already stated 
above that the transport of coal should be spread 
over the whole of the year and that there should be 
no busy or slack season for coal this question does 
not require any further comment, except to say 
that we do not think it proper to encourage the 
consumers to obtain their coal in the second half 
of the year. 


Vv 
Riasing Cost. 
Questions 23, 24 and 25. No comment. 
VI. 


Railway Coal Requirements. 
Questions 26, 27, 28, 29 and 31, No comment, 
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VII 
Stowing. 
31 and 32. No comment. 
VIII 


33. Miscellaneous—We endorse the views ex- 
pressed by the Indian Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce and Industries. 


Questions 34 and 35. No comment. 


36. The implementation by the Government 
of India of the recommended establishment of 
Fuel Research Institute is very welcome and we 
endorse the suggestion made by the federation 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
tries in their reply to this question. 


37 No comment. 


38. The arrangements for rescue work in the 
collieries are not adequate. Most modern arrange- 
ments as exist in western countries should be 
adopted as the safety of the mine workers is ab- 
solutely essential. 


39. We cannot give the facts and figures with 
regard to the educational facilities that are 
available at present at the collieries, but we do 
feel that this is the responsibility of the State, 
and not that of private enterprise, to educate «its 
subjects. With that end in view we suggest 
that the States should provide at least primary 
education to the coalfields. 


40. A settled and contended labour force, 
being an essential foundation for stabilised indus- 
try, it follows that such inducements should be 
held out to the colliery labour force as may 
enable them to change their migratory habits. 
Nothing material has so far been done to raiso the 
standard of living of the labourer in the coal fields 
and it is high time that something substantial in 
this respect was done, and with that end in view 
we suggest the follewing :— 

(1) Better pay 

(2) Nutritious food at concession rates. 

(3) Free medical attendance and compulsory 
medical examination to check venereal diseases 
which are rampant among the coal field work- 
ers. 

(4) Mechanical devices for the cutting and rai- 
sing of coal. 

(5) Better lighting inside the pits and last 
but not the least. 

(6) Housing. If good sanitary, well ventilated 
and comfortable homes are provided to these per- 
sons, the temptations for their leaving for other 
places will be few and far between. 


132, WRITTEN EvIDENCE oF M/s NarBHERAM 
AND Co., CoaL Mercuants, Bompay. 


We beg to inform you that the questionnaries 
is too lengthy and it requires sufficient time if the 
reply is to be given by item to item. In order to 
send you the reply in time, in general we state be- 


advantage of the slump in 


low our views, as far as distribution, price and 
middlemen profit is concerned :— 


The Distribution may be free so that each con- 
sumer may be able to get the quality of coal re- 
quired by them. 

The trade may be free as pre-war so that con- 
sumer may get the good quality of coal at the 
cheapest rate available from any party. 


The Merchants who are in line sincelong with 
experience of dealing with the Collieries as well as 
consumers and knowing each other well cannot 
be thrown out of trade by monopolising the busi- 
ness amongst only few dealers. 

We hope, this will give you an idea of our views 
in general, 

133. Wrirten Evipencet or M/s. Kuanna 
BROTHERS, MORADABAD. 


Referring the questionnaire on paragraph 2 of 
the terms of reference of Indian Coalfields Com- 
mittee, received last day we have to say that on 
account of shortage -of .time, (as allow 
ed) it is very difficult to give full consider- 
ration on the points raised therein, however we 
would try to bring to the notice of the committee 
our views on the subject as under :— 


1. That through our vast experience of past 
30 years (during which the first great war of 1918 
also passed) it never appeared desirable for forma- 
tion of a central marketing agency for coal. 


2. No difficulty has ever been experienced by 
any concern for its supplies, quality, size and rates 
of coal is under the present War Time, introduced 
practice. In normal times the coal was bein 
purchased to the choice of the consumers an 
the consumers were having the advantage of 
purchasing any quantity of coal to their require- 
ments on account of empty wagons supplies 
being available freely from railway at the coal- 
fields. The highest Jumps of rates for respective 
qualities of coal was only at Rs. 4/- to 5/- per 
ton F. O. BR. colliery siding. 


3. Any organisation made by the Govern- 
ment of India will surely entail heavy cost and 
serious bindings which consequently will effect 
the prices of coal and an overlasting trouble will 
have a stand-still in supplies. This will hamper 
the big and vast industries of the country as 
there will be no freedom in the business at all. 


4, It is therefore likely that through any such 
new organisation the consumers will not be at 
liberty to buy coal of required grade and will have 
to buy of such undesired grades which may not 
be useful and economical. 


5. Further on account of shortage of higher 
grade coal which will be preserved and allotted for 
shipments, Railways and Metallurgical purposes 
all other national industries and concerns will be 
enforced to buy a lower grade coal. There will 
also be chances that the consumers will not have 
coal prices which 
generally take place after war effects and they may 
have to pay higher prices even than normal times 
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Hence under the above circumstances no regu- 
lation of organisation and fixation of rates and col- 
lieries will be beneficial if arranged of on the lines 
of War-time . practice. 


Regulations be made for free and open supplies 
of empties. of wagons by the railway administra- 
tion as it used to be before War. This will of course 
help to solve the whole problem of better supplies 
and. prevailing of lowest rates and thus for the 
prosperity of all the national industries the sup- 
plies then will be according to choice of every con- 
sumer 


We hope that the committee will make a sin- 
cere consideration over the view-points mention- 
ed above. 


134..ORAL EVIDENCE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE NORTH PunsasB COAL CO., LAHORE 


The North Punjab Coal Co. is a recent venture 
working two lease holds near Mikerwal. 14 in- 
clines have been sunk so far without touching coal 
in the initial stages and the Company is further 
handicapped by the non-availability of proper 
technical advice. A bulletin of magazine offering 
technical advice on the various problems of the 
industry would be a great help to a concern like 
this, The Company’s working is made _more 
difficult by transport difficulties, viz., the scarcity 
of motor trucks and the absence of suitable roads. 
There is also no ready means of gotting the coal 
tested with a view to deciding whether tho coal 
extracted 1s of appreciable economic value. 


135, Oran Evipence or Mr. Lawrence, W. 
BovuLtER REPRESENTING THE BomBay Gag 
Company, Ltp., BomBay 


Question.—You have mentioned that you con- 
sume about 66,000 tons annually of coal and that 
you have been using Dishergarh coal so far, what 
is your general requirement in regard to the 
analysis of coal and what variations regarding 
ash, moisture, volatility can be tolerated ? 


Answer,—We require what is known as bitu- 
minous coal, I have mentioned in my letter that 
volatility should not be less than 35 per cent. 
and ash content should not be more than 10 to 
11, the lower the ash content the better. Fur- 
ther it must be a coking coal: non-coking coal is 
useless to us, because the production of coke 


is almost as important as the production of 
gas. 


Question.—You have been getting Dishergarh 
coal ; that coal is not a high powered coking 
coal. It has got low coking quality. In India 
coking coal is understood to be coal suitable for 
the manufacture of hard coke. 


Answer.—In that case, I would say that we do 
not require hard coke. We require soft coke and 
for that purpose high volatile coal. 


Question,—Have you experimentd withany other 
coal than “ Dishergarh ? 


Answer.—Some time ago we tested Parbelia, 
Dhemomain and. Methane coals and other simi- 
lar coal inthe same seam, but we found them 
no good in the matter of gas. 


Question.--Have you experimented with coal 
from C. P.? . 


Answer.—Yes, but not in any bulk. We found 
them unsatisfactorily. 


Question.— During war-time, have you had any 
difficulties about your coal supplies ? 


Answer,—-Yes, and we still have great difficul- 
ties. Wecan’t get enough coal. We have a 
certain number of consumers already connected. 
To serve them we require an average of about 
5,500 tons of coal a month. The Deputy Coal 
Commissioner says that he can only give 5,000 
tons this month, whereas we asked for 6,000 tong 
basing it on our fairly correct estimates of con- 
sumption. I can’t of course complain about the 
quality of the coal supplied to us. We are pay- 
ing the highest price. 


Question.-Do you get your supplies by rail or 
by sea ? 


Answer.—By rail. We have our own siding and 
we used to get rail-borne coal even before the 
war. Ifcoalis sent by sea, there is a lot of diffi- 
culty in transporting it from the dock to our 
works. We shall have to take it through the city 
and the facilities evailable are very limited. 


Question._-What was your method of procure- 
ment before the war ? Now, of course, it is 
all controlled distribution. 


Answer.~-We had contracts 
Yules and MacNeills. 


Question.—Were the contracts made direct, or 
through middle-men. 


Answer.—-Direct with Andrew Yules, made in 
London by our head office with their head office 
there. 


Question.-You stated a little while ago that 
the residual product, that is coke, left after the 
gas is taken away, is almost as important as the 
gas. Does it find any market in the country ? 

Answer.—Yes, for domestic and industrial 
uses. 


with Andrew 


Question.—Do you briquet it ? 


Answer._-No. We considered briquetting but 
so far we have not done any. We have a briquet- 
ting machine under consideration at the mo- 
ment. The breez: finds a readier market than 
the briquet, and we use a lot ourselves in the 
boilers, about 500 tons a month. 


Question. presume that the temperature 
you reach up to in the retorts is about 400 to 
500. 


Answer.—Much more than that, about 1300° 
c. in the combustion chamber and about 1100’ 
in the retort. 


Question.—-And the type of coke which you get 
is still called ‘‘ soft coke ’’? 

Answer.—Yes, but it isa high grade soft coke 
because of the good quality of the coal, We are 
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at the present moment getting a carbonising 
plant from England to carbonise our coal. Our 
present machinery has been in continuous opera- 
tion for the last six years without any respite at 
all and we had the greatest difficulty in carrying 
out repairs, cleaning etc. So we decided to im- 
port and build a carburetted water gas plant with 
a capacity of 14 million cubic feet ; that is from 
steam coke and diesel oil, not from coal at all. 
It will require 50 per cent of our coke produc- 
tion. 


Question.—After taking the gases out you 
treat the coke further with steam and you pro- 
duce water gas ? 


Answer.—Yes. We mix the water gas with 
coal gas and use it. The calorific value of coal 
gas is 450 and of the water gas about 280. The 
gap between 280 and 450 is made up by using ad- 
ditional oil to bring it up to a level with coal gas. 


Question.—Now taking the thought a little fur- 
ther can you produce water gas from coke pro- 
duced from low grade coal, that is high ash coal ? 


Answer.—No. The coke for the water gas plant 
must be a higher grade coke. In fact we may 
consider buying high grade hard coke to use in 
preference to our own soft coke. The water 
gas plant must have a high grade coke. It must 
also be remembered that we have to use good 
coal for making the gas in the first instance. 
We cannot make and supply any carburetting 
water gas which has a high monoxide content. 
We must have 70 per cent. of coal gas which will 
be made in the normal way with the high grade or 
the so-called high grade coal to get high grade 
coke. 


Question.— After you utilise your soft coke 
for water gas producing, is there any use for the 
residue left ? 


Answer.—It is only ash, clinker, which has no 
heating value at all. 


Question,—What are the bye-products 


you 
realise from your carbonisation of coal ? 


Answer.—The main products are — 
Gas 
Coke 
Tar 
Napthalene etc. 


About 10 gallons of tar is obtained from 1 ton 
of coal. 


Question.—-What sort of products can be got 
from tle tar by further distillation ? 


Answer.— 
Napthalene 
Benzol 
Creosote 


and from further distillation ajl sorte of dyes,. 
scents, photographic materials eet. 


Question Have you any programme to 
make all these in your win 


Answer.—Yes, we have, Bat at the 
moment our plant is an antiquatted one. Although 
we are making road tar, 1t.18 not quite the right 
type of plant which can ‘make the tar of correct 
specification, 


Question.—You have stated that your cost of 
coal works up to Rs. 31-5-0 per ton delivered in 
your works. Under the present conditions, do 
you think it is high or low ? 


Answer.—You can judge it only from the com- 
petition you have to meet. Before the war under 
our contract, it was about Rs. 4-12-0. We 
are in competition with hydroelectricity of Tatas. 
So, the price of coal is of paramount importance 
tous. If we raise the price of gas we cannot com- 
pete with electricity. It will become unbalan- 
ced. 


Question.—Have you made any changes in your 
basic rates as compared with pre-war ones ? 


Answer.—The rate today is one which was in 
force 25 years ago. This has become possible 
because of the increased production and demand. 


Question.—Could you tell us your production 
before the war and now ? 


Answer.—Before the war it was 750 million 
eubic ft. and now the production has risen to 
1200 million c. ft. per annum. 


Question.—Is it, in your opinion, desirable 
because of the great shortage of coal in the 
country, that some sort of price contrel should con- 
tinue ? Or, do you think you can do better if the 
control goes ? 


Answer.—Control should continue in the present 
ciroumstances. But Ido not know whether (o- 
essed are going to control at » high price or a 
ow one. 


Question.—Your present consumption is 66,000 
tons per annum In your. projected develop- 
ment do you anticipate any greater increase in 
the consumption of coal by you ? 


Answer,—I should say ‘ not ’ for 3 years. But 
I should say that the demand for gas in Bombay 
could absorb nearly double the volume that is 
being used at the present moment. The pu- 
lation has increased nearly twice and the demand 
for gas has definitely imcreased. 


_ Question.—For the next 3 years you do not anti- 
cipate any increase ? 


Answer.—Because we shall not be in a position 
t6 increase the plant capacity. 


Section X VII 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
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136. Lerrar rrom M. M. Mux#ers1, Consvt- 
TING Minrnc Encinzer, Upper CHeLipanaa, 
Asansot, E, I. Rly. patep THE 28TH 
JUNE 1946, REGARDING FRAGMENTATION: AND 
Economic COLLIERY HOLDING. 


As requested I have the pleasure to give you 
below my views on the replies to the two questions 
referred to by you (69 and 70 of the I. C. C.) 
in particular as well as in reference to this chapter 
(VI) of the questionnaire in - general. 


Question 69.—The reply (as submitted) to the 
first part of the question i.c., regarding definition 
of an uneconomic colliery holding is correct to 
some extent but it cannot be regarded as a com- 
plete answer to the question as a whole. There are 
other factors such as quality and structure of coal, 
the nature of roof, the nature and thickness of stone 
bands to be removed, the seam being “ gassy ” 
or otherwise, percolation of water to be dealt 
with distance to the Railway Siding, Landlord’s 
terms, natural disturbances within the area and 
the care with which the workings are planned 
and implemented, etc., influence very greatly 
the economic aspect of a colliery holding. 

(b) There are, of course, many small holdings 
being worked at present ; but I am not in a posi- 
tion to make any statement as to their extent 
compared with the number of holdings over 100 
acres in area. This matter as well as the posi- 
tion of leases need extensive investigation for ar- 
riving at a fairly correct conclusion. 


(c) The same thing may be said about the fac- 
tors responsible for the fragmentation of holdings; 
but it may be assumed, with some degree of ac- 
curacy, that m many cases, hmuted funds, sel- 
fish motives and fear of consequences of joining 
hands with persons of divergent views and in- 
terests and the temptation of making easy mo- 
ney without taking the responsibility of working 
the coal were mainly responsible for the fragmen- 
tation of holdings. It is also equally true that in 
many cases small colliery owners had no choice but 
to take the remnants of large proved properties 
which the big capitalists did not care to take 
due to faults or some other reasons. 


Question 70.—It is extremely difficult to define 
uneconomic Colliery holdings for the simple rea- 
son that such holdings cease to exist as such as 
soon as they are found to be uneconomic for busi- 
ness purposes. The barriers round small holdings 
do not affect the national interest any more than 
the panel barriers left in big mines but it can not 
be denied that small holdings stand in the way of 
opening out and proper development of the work- 
able coal seams in deeper zone of the same areas. 


The assertion regarding the extraction of higher 
percentage of coal in small holdings than in big 
mines can not be accepted as a rule. The fact 
that the lessees of small holdings cannot afford 
to engage the services of sufficiently qualified 
and more expensive staff and cannot afford to 
adopt adequately the method of modern mining 
(as the lessees of big holdings can do) cannot also 
be denied. 


The repercussion of such. disabilities on the 
ultimate recovery of coal is inevitable. Yet, 





thé working of small holdings or abandoned area. 


on economic basis, by small capitalists, cain 
be justified on various grounds, such as unwilling- 
ness of big capitalists to undertake such work. 


In the national interest and particularly for 
working deeper seams I consider that small 
contiguous holdings should be amalgamated; 
but for the reasons stated in reference to ques- 
tion 69 (c), Ido not see much hope of voluntary 
amalgamation of the different interests. In the 
enclosed sheet I bring to your notice three such 
typical cases which would justify Government 
interference, 


I, therefore, consider it necessary to give you 
below my views in reference to the questions No. 
71 and 68 of the I. C. C. :— 


(71) Tam in favour of state ownership of mineral 
rights and the control of the existing and future 
leases as in the central provinces. If, amalga- 
mation of the different existing leaseholds 
to economically workable units, on equitable ba- 
sis, be found impracticable, from the Govern- 
ment point of view, I would suggest that the 
Government should take power at least to re- 
move the impediments of proper and economic 
development of different holdings by adjusting 
boundaries etc. on the advice of a Special Officer 
appointed for the purpose. The party or 
pares benefited by such adjustments should 

ear the cost as may be awarded by the Special 
Officer with the approval of the Government 
department concerned or a board appointed for 
the purpose. 

(68) If the Government would find it feasible 
to purchase the royalty receiving right of the land- 
lords I would like to see the standardisation of 
royalties or fixation of maximum rates of royal- 
ties based on the grades of coal worked. Inter 
alia, I would also like to see the fixation of differ- 
rent rates of Railway freight on the same 
basis. 


ENCLOSURE TO Mr. MUKHERJER’S LETTER 
DATED 28TH JUNE 1946. 


The following is a description of 3 typical 
cases (inthe Raniganj field) in which the Govern- 
ment interference would be of national interest:— 


(a) Between the extreme rise workings of “ A ” 
Colliery and the dip most workings of “ B ” 
Colliery there was a strip of about 3000 ft. long 
Ghusick seam of an average width of about 350 
ft. within the leasehold of colliery. This strip 
of coal, being bounded on 3 sides by faults, could 
be economically worked only from the <« A” 
Colliery and the management of this Colliery 
offered to acquire and work the area on any rea- 
sonable terms. But the ‘“ Selami ” and the 
Royalty demanded by the other party were 
considered at the time to be too heavy to en- 
able the owners of “‘ A” colliery, to give effect 
to the proposal. Due to extraction of pillars in 
“* A” Colliery, this area has since become inaccessi- 
ble from any other side. Consequently, about 
3 lakhs tons of excellent coal has apparently been 
lost ‘for ever. . 


(6) An area of about 85 bighas containing 
about 6 lakhs tons of Nega seam coal belonging 
to “ X ” Collieries Lid., has been displaced by 
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a fault of about 100 ft. throw. The fault plane 
being full of “ gas ” under pressure it was'not . 
found possible to reach and work this coal’ by 


diving drifts from the existing pits and it was 
algo considered that “‘ Y ” Colliery could recover 
this coal most advantageously. I, for a number of 
years, tried to effect an amicable settlement bet- 
ween the owners concerned but they would not 
come to terms. This matter was reported by me 
in my official capacity as the A. R. C. C. (P) Ben- 
gal and Bihar, to the Regional Coal Controller and 
as approved by him I tried again but failed to 
arrange a settlement, we having no. statutory 
power to do thesame. It is possible that by 
now most of the approaches to this solid area have 
been closed due to extraction of pillars in “ Y ” 
Colliery and I consider that the recovery of this 
coal in the future economy will be a serious 
problem to solve. 


(c) In Sitalpur mouza near Ukhara there are 
about half a dozen Isndlords holding different 
interests between the Burdwan Raj and the many 
lessees working the coal and there are several 
cmall reserved areas round which the lessees 
must have to work. One party. has even gone so 
far as to acquire the mining rights under a 20 ft. 
to 30 ft. wide village road dividing a leasehold into 
halves and also making it impossible to work the 
coal on the dip area by the pits sunk and equipped 
on the rise half of this property. On,the complaint 
of the lessee of this particular leasehold 
I, as the A.R.C.C. (P) Bengal and Bihar, was 
asked by the R..C. C. to try to effect an amicable 
settlement between all tho parties concerned. 

ut all my efforts to do this failed on account of 
we having no statutory power even to bring the 
parties together in a raecting proposed by me in 
which, I hoped, a satisfactory settlement could 
be arrived at. The party owning mining rights 
under the village road even went so far as to avoid 
meeting me on various excuses and thus su- 
ceeded in frustrating all my labour in this connec- 
tion. 


T shall not be surprised if the position still re- 
maitis almost the same as before making satis 
factory development and extraction of coal from 
the’ wholé mouza an impossibility. 


137, Sproratn QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE SUBJECT 
OF WASHING OF INDIAN COALS ADDRESSED TO 
Messrs. Tata Iron & .STEEL Co., Lrp., 
102A Cuitrve St... ‘M/s. ANDERSON, WRIGHT & 


2. To what extent would steam coalor run 
of mine codl have to bé crushed or broken up 
before wasting?” 

3. If it is intend: | to use the coal solely for 
coking, is it advisable to crush the coal to dust 
before washing ? 


4. After washing, what are the sizes of coal 
contained in the fitished products, viz., what, 12 
the percentage of fines, smithy and rubble ? 

5. After washitig; is it usual to dry out the mois- 
ture before the coal catt be used for coking or 
other purposes ? 

: 3 Ce eereey OS Cer ree Se a Vie cgi ss 

6. Could thé same type of washing plant be 
used for all Rise g of ni called high ash coals’ in 
the Jharia and Bokaro fields or do you consider 
it would be necessary to use certain types of 
plant for. different . classes, of coal according ‘to 
their chemical or physical characteristics ? 

7. In the practical tests already carried out 
with certain’ coats’ from the Bokaro and Jharia 
fields, what typé of plant is considered the most 
suitable and what are the chemical ingredients 
used in the process ? 

8. Have you any information on the cost of 
washing thease Goals, viz., what would bo the cost 
of washing the a Hi contents of a coal from 21 
per cent to 14 per cent. 

9). What.would. bo the approximate price of a 
plant required ta..wash, say 500 tons per day 
of coal carrying 21 per cent. of ash ? 


Reply Davey Ory APRIL, 1946 FRom Mr. J. THo- 
was, Cater Minine Encrvner, M/s. ANDER- 
son, Wrickr & Cé:, Cabcurta. 


The questionnaire asks for information on the 
following points :— | 

(1) Is it praéticabls to wash all coals con- 
taining 15 per cérite ash and over. 

(2) To what extexit’ would the coal have to be 
crushed. | 

(3) Is it advisable te crush before washing ete. 
etc. 

None of these questions can be answered direct- 
ly. This: problent’ must be attacked froma a di- 
fferent. angle aid the jhysizal nature of coal seams 
must be studied’ individually. 
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inferior constituents and the cpets of: prepara- 
tion. —, 


At this stage it might be advisable to explain 
briefly the mineral character and composition of 
coal. 


Coal is composed of: four components, viz. 


Vitrain or bright coal-with glossly lustre and 
having an ash content varying from 1] per cent. to 
5 per cent. It is the chief.caking constituent of 
coal. 


Fusain. Mineral charcoal. Present usually as 
soft silky fibres or laminae along bedding plane 
and associated as a rulé With’ vitrain. Quantity 
present in the bulk of the coal is very small 
and may be ignored. 


Durain. Dull and usually homogenous in 
texture varying from: 1@ to 40 per cent. ash and 
often gradually passing into shale. Considered 
to be an intimate mixture-of coal and shale. 


Clarain,—Bright coal higher in ash than vitrain 
and lower than durain. Less bright than. vitrain 
and less dull than durain. For our purpose we 
might only consider Vitrain and durain. Vitrain 
is very friable and breaks down into skack during 
mining operations. It usually occurs as thin la- 
minae } “ to 14" thick: Clarain is usually ‘thicker. 
The ash content of the small coal of some seams, 
may be 2 per cent. to.3 per cent. (or even more) 
lower than the average for the seam. 


Coke made from the dust of screened run of 
mine coal and manufactured in the old country 
ovens produced a higher grade coke than the 
coke carbonized in modern coking Plants. where 
the run of mine or even large coal was crushed 
before being carbonized. The reason is 
obvious ;_ the natural fines was mostly vitrain and 
the crushed product included all the durain in 
the seam. 


How then are the low ash constituents—~vit- 
rain and clarain to be separated from the high 
ash durain, for that is the problem. 


. The first step is to extract the fines by screening. 
A further reduction in ash in the fines is hardly 
possible unless some inferior dust has been 
added during mining operations, The point of 
difference between slacks of Indian coals and Bri- 
tish coals which are usually dirty requires an 
explanation. As a rule the shale bands present in 
Indian coal seams are hard and resist breakage. 
The shale interbedded in British coal seams are 
invariably soft and during mining operations break 
down to form a large proportion of the slack. 
These slacks require washing. The slack 
of most Indian seams do not. The question as 
to whether it is economical to wash a seam or not 
will depend on the percentage of bright coal, dull 
coal-and shale bands present. 


A practical example will serve best to illustrate the problem. 


Seam A. 
Lithological section: 
Stone and shale roof. 
1. 1 8"’coaldull . . $e ‘ 


0’ 6” Iron pyrites* 

2. 0’11" Coal dull =. : : : 
0’ 4” Tron pyrites* 

3. 0’ 4” Bright coal . 
0’ 24” Stone band* 


4. 0'5” Bright pitchy coal : 


0’ 6” Stone band* 

5. V2" Coal. . é : P 7 : 
0’ 4” Shale* 

6. 1’0" Coal. ; ih é ‘ 
0’ 1” Stone* 

-%. V9" Coal sw ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 

Toran. 9'2}” Stone floor; 


Bands marked with * are exchided. 


Total rejections 1’ 114” i.¢,, 21°26 per cent. 
of the whole sean: Average ash of coal. 21-12% 


Ash Analyses. 


Li. = G 23° 55%, 

23-60 % 
13°25 % 
12°45 9%, 
20°00 % 
. «20°50 % 


22+ 15%, 


The seam contains 90% of durain and after 
washing the products would be, coal 13 per cent. 
ash 10 per cent., coal 22 per cent. ash 90 per cent. 
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It is obviously not 4 washing proposition, The chale and stone bands can be removed on a picking 


belt, Another example. 
Seam B.— 
Lithological Section. 
Roof Stone 
Ah 0’ 6” Bright coal yj. : 
0’ 4” Shale.* 
2. 0’ 7” Bright coal sty , 
0’ 4” Shale* 
3. 1'10" Coal rj : ‘ 
4. 0’ 5” Dull coal ‘ é 
5. 0’ 7” Bright coal =. ‘ 
6, 0’ 4” Dull coal . 
i 2’ 10" Bright coal. : 
8, 0’ 4” Dull coal ‘ - 
9. 1’ 2” Bright coal. . 
0’ 6” Ferruginous band* 
10. 0’ 73” Bright coal . P 
0’ 24” Shale* 
11. 1’ 10” Boney coal. . 
0’ 4” Shale* 
12. 1’ 10” Hard coal. 5 
0’ 9” Matti Band 
13. 0’ 5” Bright pitchy coal. 
14, 0’ 5” Boney coal , 
15. 0’ 9" Bright coal. ° 
16. 0’ 4” Boney coal. ‘ 
17. 0’ 6” Coal : ‘ Z 
18. 0’ 6” Boney coal - 
19. 3’ 6” Hard coal : . 


21: 9” Floor Shale 


Bands marked * are excluded from sample. 
They aggregate 2’ 54”, i.e., 11°30 per cent, of full 
section of seam. Tho average ash of the coal 
is 15°42 per cent. 

Beds Nos. 1, 5, 10 and 13 are chiefly Vitrain. 

Nos. 2, 3, 7, 9 and 15 Clarain. 

Beds Nos. 4, 6, 8, 11, 14, 16 and 18 Durain. 


Ash analyses. 
9.35%, 
: ‘ ; « 12,854, 


: . 18.40% 
Le we 24.00% 
Le ee 905% 

; 20.30% 
ow ee 12.60% 
- eee 440% 
11.95%, 


10.25%, 
20.50% 
16.85%, 


2 8.05%, 
cs na BBEBEY, 
11.80%, 
22.90% 
. . :13,85%, 
. «19.60% 
. 17.15% 


For ordinary purposes this seam could be treat- 
ed on a picking belt and all stone and shale 
removed by hand and also a certain amount of 
durain, thus producing a marketable commodity 
with an ash not exceeding 15 per cent. 


If this seam was washed the following products may be expected :— 


Proportion Ash % 
Clean coal ‘ : 62/65 12/13 
Middlings . . 22/25 20/22 
Refuse 13/14 


In the fitst instance, the coal should be screen- 
ed over }” to 4” mesh to remove the fines made 
from the vitrain. This would probably contain 
11 to 12 per cent. ash and may amount to 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent, in bulk. 


The oversize coal should then be washed and 
the raw substance divided into three classes, 
viz., good clean coal, middlings and refuse. The 
middlings would probably contain durain and 
some inter-bedded large lumps of vitrain or 
clarain with durain. The latter should be passed 
over another screen to separate the small clean 
durain and the large inter-bedded middlings 
passed through a toothed roll breaker to be crac- 

«d—not crushed, and the cracked coal returned 


to the washer for rewashing. Each seam would 
have to be treated according to its own nature 


and after trial and error the final processing deci- 
ded on. 


z a foregoing deals chiefly with questions 1, 2, 


Question 4.—The proportion of products of var- 
ying sizes will again depend on the proportion and 
hardness of the coal constituents and will vary 
with each seam and with the varying nature of an 
individual seam. The fines may amount to'15 
per cent., Smithy 45 per cent, and rubble 40 per 
cent. of the minus 1}” slack and the latter may rep- 
resent 40 per vent. of the original raw coal. 
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Questicn 5.—Drying out moisture from washed 
coal has ortly been done in recent years and that 
only on fines. The coarser sizes drain quite easi- 
ly and as the fines will be separated dry from the 
run of mine coal this question does not arise. 


Question 6.—In my opinion, a gravity type wa- 
sher will deal with all the coals in Jharia and 
Bokaro that are amenable to treatment. Many 
seams have too high a proportion of durain to 
be economically treated. In some cases tho 
fines may require treatment and in which case 
dust oxtractors for the very fine fractions and a 
Rheolaveur Plant for the }” to.1/10” fraction. 


Question 7.---From my cwn investigations the 
Chance Washer is the most suitable and sand is 
the only ingredient used in the process. 


‘Questions § und 9.—I attach a copy of my note 
on the history of research into coal washing in this 
country. It answers several of the questions 
put forward. | ; 


The cost of a 100 ton per hour Plant pre-war 
was about Rs. 4 lakhs. The present price is more 
than double this amount. 


The cost of a plant to wash 500 tons per day 
sey 50 tons per hour is not much less than the 
larger size as there is little difference in the main 
structure. Size of conveyors may be smaller 
but their lengths would not be less. 


I would suggest that: Question 9 be put to Messrs, 
Fraser.and Chalmers who would be in a position to 
give a fairly accurate figure. Much depends on 
situation, water facilities and topography of site. 


T trust the foregoing note will prove of some use 


and regret it was not possible to give a brief and - 


direct answer to each question. The fact of the 
matter is there is no simple reply and it is unwise 
to generalize. Hach case must be considered_on 
its. own merits. 


I would, however, urge the importance of a phy- 
sical Survey as an absolute, preliminary to any 
Float and Sink or commercivl tests. Unless this is 
done, much waste of effort and money will be ex- 
pended needlessly. 


In the past. it has been known for firms. in this 
country to send large quantities of coal to Britain 
to be tested. A knowledge of the physical cha- 
racters of the coal would have saved thousands 
of rupees and many tons of Indian coal would not 
have been dumped into the soa after washing. It 
is. useless sending.a coal made up of the major por- 
tion of durain as the inherent ash is high and its 
removal requires fine crushing which in turn can 
only be treated on a Froth Flotation Plant at a 
very high cost. 


NOTE ON CLEANING OF INDIAN COALS 


(REFERRED TO IN REPLY TO QUESTIONS 8 AND 
9). 

Tests to, prove the amenability of Indian Coals 
to cleaning have been made from time to time by 
private individuals and firms. Unfortunately, 
the results were not favourable, and no record 
eae the -processes followed have -been pub- 
“HBHOE, 


hand knowledge 


present in the form of inherent ash. 


The earliest reference I have seen—this was 
in a private report-—-was to a test by the late 
Prof. Galloway who was one of the pioneers in 
Great Britain. The test was carried out on. As- 
gam coal on one of thé early type of jig washers. 
Tt was unsuccessful. Later, some Jharia coals 
were examined in the same way by the late Dr. 
Louis of Neweastle-on-Tyno, and these tests were 
also failures. 


Later, Prof. E. H. Reberton, when at.the En- 
gincering Collego, Sibpur, carried out washing ox- 
periments on Nos. 13 and 14 seams Jharia. About 
the yoar 1920 Mr. E..C. Evans, a Metallurgist ot 
London, visited India and examined the 1st class 
Jharia coals. I believe the tests were mado on a 
Draper Washer, which at that time held out hopes 
of solution on the vexed question of the success- 
ful washing of Indian coal: Nothing came of 
these experiments. Theoretically, the Draper 
Washer should. succeed, but practically it has . 
not been a success, As far as I know this was 
tho first attempt to wash Indian coal by a gravity 
method. 


During the years 1922/24, W. Randall conduc- 
ted an exhaustive series of tosts on Indian Coking 
coals with the object of cleaning them by the Froth 
Flotation method which had been so successful 
in the preparation of metallic ores. ‘The research 
on Bokaro coals was carried out at my request 
and with my assistance. I havo, thorefore, first 
of these oxperiments. 


In the case of the Kargali seam 4” slack, hav- 
ing an ash content of 21 per cont. yielded on was< 
hing 85 per cent. of clean coal with 14 per cent. ash 
and 15 per cent. rejects, containing 60 per cent. 
ash. This result was typical of a number of coals. 
Randall recommended the Froth Flotation 
of argali slack for coking purposes, and also run- 
of-mine Jharia coals up to 20 per cent. ash by 
this process. The consumption of reagents in the 
process is large, and makes it very expensive, 
The cost of cleaning Indian coals was estimated by 
Randall to vary from Rs. 2/- to Rs, 2/12/- per 
ton. This process is used in Great Britain for the 
recovery of fine coal below one tenth inch. Coal 
of this fineness cannot be washed by the usual wa- 
shing processes. When dry, it is aspirated before 
the run-of-mine coal is passed on to the Washery, 
but as wetting the coal at tho face to prevent lung 
diseases is now becoming tho general practice, 
the Froth Flotation process is likely to be increa- 
singly used to recover fines. It is too expensive 
for general purposes. 


A large proportion of the ash of Indian coals is 
The seams 
are also frequently banded and contain shale and 
inferior coal bands interstratified with clean coal. 
Where the coal is homogenous, e.g., the Bermo 
seam, and contains high inherent ash, it is net 


amenable to cleaning by any process known. 


Pulverisation and cleaning by the Froth Flotation 
process would possibly succeed, but.the prices 
bars it from practical application, 


Aarger proportion of the ash of Indian coals is 
present in the form of inherent ash. The seams 
-are also frequently bandod and contain shale and 
‘inferior coal bands interstratified with clean coal. 
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Where the coal is homogenous, eg., the Bermo 
seam and contains high inherent ash, it is not 
amenable to cleaning by any process known. Pul- 
ver.sation and cleaning by the Froth Flotation 
process would possibly succeed, but the prices 
bars it from practical application. 


Where the seam contains bands of clean coal 
which is usually softer than inferior coal, it breaks 
down to slack as it is won and the slack in this 
case is superior to the average quality of the whole 
seam. As the clean coal bands become thicker, 
they are not so likely to break down to slack, 
but they can be removed by washing. A close 
physical analysis of each seam is as important asa 
chemical analysis. The practice of many che- 
mists and Engineers and Geologists too, in India 
in the past was to take a foot by foot section of a 
seam and subject that to chemical analysis. This 
information was very misleading and invariably 
masked the true nature of the seam as infe- 
rior bands of an inch or so were inclu- 
ded among good sections of coal. In the 
investigations of Bokaro coals, this practice 
was avoided and each band considered individual- 
ly. Having studied the questions in this way, 
the characteristics of the seam and its possibili- 
ties were then considered. In searching for a pro- 
cess which would deal effectively with coals of di- 
fficult washing properties, it was clear from past 
experience that jig washers were of no value, 
South-African coals were being successfully wash- 
ed by a Gravity Washer and these coals are very 
similar to Indian coals. The question to deci- 
de now was, which of the Washers working on 
this principle was the best. To send large sam- 
ples of coal for test to each of the systems wor- 
king in Great Britain or on the Continent, would 
be expensive and a cumberous procedure. A 
preliminery enquiry was, therefore made, and the 
Float and Sink tests were carried out by Dr. For: 
rester at the Indian School of Mines. A short 
note on the Gravity Washer will help to elucidate 
why the decision was made. 


Gravity washing has exercised the minds of Min- 
ing Engineers for many years and probably the 
first, plant of this type to operate on a commercial 
scale was that devised by Dr. Lessing. This em- 
ployed a heavy medium of calcium-chloride in 
solution. One such plant was put down in the an- 
thracite region of the South Wales Coalfields and 
the other in the Sheffield area. Both proved un- 
successful, The former was simply abandoned, 
and the second replaced by a chance Washer. 


About the same time, Thomas Chance was suc- 
cessful in using sand in suspension in water, thus 
creating a high gravity medium. This has proved 
successful not only inthe U.S.A. where it was 
made, but in England, South Africa, and Poland, 
where every plant installed has fulfilled the re- 
quirements and easily maintained the rigid gua- 
rantee called upon. 


The Barvoys process was developed by the 
Dutch State Mines and introduced into England 
in 1950, This Washer uses re mixture of barytes 
and clay. A number of these plants has been in 
commercial operation in the North of England, 
Tn 1939, I visited Brancepeth Colliery near Dur- 
bam A Barvoys Washer was in operation there, 
but the main reason put forward for its 


selection was that barytes was being mined in 
the-Colliery where it occurred as a vertical vein 
crossing the coal seams at right angles. (It 
was here that I first saw a high frequency electric 
drill working successfully on the hard bamrytes.) 


The Tromp Washer is another Dutch produc- 
tion. This operates on magnetite. Three have 
been installed in Great Britain. 


It will be seen from this short history that the 
jig type washer is not suitable for Indian Coals 
and that a selection from one of the three gra- 
vity types has now to be made. ‘he pros 
and cons are given briefly as follows :— 


Tho Chance Washer has been in operatdon for a 
number of years, and wherever it has been ins- 
talled, it has more than fulfilled its guarantees, 
which are of a rigid nature. The maintenance 
costs are lower than any other type of washer. 
The gravity of the medium is easily maintained 
and adjusted and can be operated by any man of 
ordinary intelligence. There are three important 
points to consider on a gravity washer. (1) 
Ease of obtaining the material for the medium 
(2) Recovery of this material and (3) Its separa- 
tion from the washed coal. 


In the case of the Chance Washer, sand is ob- 
tained almost any where, and provided it is free 
from clay, its size is not of the utmost importance 
as it can easily be classified in water, and brought 
within a specified size ratio. It is easily separated 
from the coal and recovered without trouble. 
Further, sand is plentiful and cheap in mast places, 


In the Barvoys and Tromp Washers, the re- 
sults of washing are good, especially when com- 
pared with jig and trough washers, but not so 
good as the Chance. In both cases, the medium 
has to be prepared by expensive machinery before 
use. Inthe Tromp Washer, the Magnetite must 
be of high quality and reduced by wet grinding 
to minus 300 mesh. The wear and tear on the 
plant is excessive in the Barvoys and Tromp 
Washers, as scrapers and similar plants actually 
work in the abrasive medium. Maintenance is 
high in both types and greatly exceeds that of 
the Chahce. Auxiliary plant has to be installed 
to prepare the heavy medium, and care must be 
taken when shutting down to see that the plant 
is free from all material, otherwise, the medium 
settles down, and due its fineness, it sets hard like 
a rock, Sand, on the other hand, can easily be 
loosened by water jets, and in the case of an emer- 
gency stoppage, the Chance can again be re- 
started without trouble. At Hardwicke in York- 
shire, where a Tromp Washer is in opvration, a 
stand by steam engine has been installed in case 
of failure of the electric supply to ensure that the 
medium does not settle in the Wash box. 


It is claimed that the Barvoys and Tromp Wa.- 
shers can make three porducts in one box, viz,, 
clean coal, middling and refuse. It must be 
noted, however, that the middlings, must he ex- 
tracted separately or the plants would not work. 
They really make a virtue of a necessity. 


Fraser and Chalmers have designed & cone fit. 
ted with a middlings tube which can produce ei, 
ther one or two gravity cuts at will. Such a 
plant has been in operation at the Albion Qo, 
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lliery in Bouth Wales for three years with marked 
success, It must however, be borne in mind that 
whilst this is easy when the proportion of mid- 
lings is low, it becomes difficult with high percen- 
tages of middlings ; it would entail a large 
equipment to deal with the increased tonnage. In 
such cases the Chance method is to use two cones 
in series, oach cone making a single gravity cut. 
This is simple and efficient as compared with two 
gravities where in the case of a high proportion 
of middlings any errors in washing may become 
serious, 


The {ollowing comparisons of , various types of 
gravity washers are of interest. 


As the finest sizes of coal tend to clog the medi- 
um and increase the viscosity thus preventing 
free settling, the Froth Flotation system is the 
only process capable of cleaning fines but it is 
expensive to operate, and will not remove clay. 


Chance, Medium—sand. 


Plani.--Easy to operate, Sand is cheap, and 
grading also easy. Loss of medium, lighter than 
other systems as recovery is simple. Less troub- 
le in operation and upkeep. Design is simple.and 
better than others, aa no auxiliaries are necessary. 


Cost. 3d to 5d per ton. 


Size of zoal.—Washos down to 1/16" except for 
fines and dust. No sizing is required before wa- 
shing. 


Power, —1°5£ to. 2K.W. per ton washed. 


Loss of medium.—may be 4/5 Ibs. per ton but 
cheap (much cheaper in India). 


Barvys. —Medium Barytes. 


Plant.- Bath Temperature 35° C for best re- 
sults, and must be controlled. Slimes treated by 
Froth Flotation and medium thickned by Dorr 
Thickener, which has a diameter of 60 to 80 feet. 
The coal slimes settle with barytes which are re- 
moved by Froth Flotation. This adds to the cost. 
Clay from shale interfers with gravity as it 
cannot be controlled, and therefore the mixture 
is not stable. Auxiliaries are large and skilled 
men are required to maintain continuous operae 
tion. 


Cost,—_1Sh. 4d per ton. 

Size of coal.—Not below }", but better }’, 
Sizing before washing is advisable. 

Power..~4. K. W. per ton washed. 

Loss of medium.—3 Ibs. per ton and cost high, 

Tromp.—Moedium. Irop oxide or magnetite. 


s 


Plant. Oversize is cracked down to 4” in a 
single roll crusher, After shutting down of the 


plant, baths must be emptied after every shift 
and at week ends to storage tanks. Before re- 
filling the contents must be stirred in a specified 
manner before pumping into baths. Over a long 
a stoppage storage tank must be stirred periodi- 
cally to prevent consolidation of suspension. The 
plant requires a good deal of maintenance, be- 
cause of abrasive action of medium in bath mech- 
anicals. Frequent renewals are a disadvantage. 


Cost.—-Water, Power insurance and genera] 
charges at Consett, Colliery Durham cost 1 sh. 
24d. per ton (Cost of maintenance 50 per cent), 

Size of coal—Same as Barvoys. 

Power.—High, owing auxiliary machinery. 

Loss of medium.—High 6 lbs. per ton. 


The Tromp and Barvoys Washers cannot wash 
low }” whereas the Chance Works down to a 
1/16". In this connection whilst pre-screening 
say in the order of 90 per cent. is needed in the 
Chance Washers, it will operate with lightly redu- 
ced efficiency until the end of the shift, even if 
the screening is bad. 


The fines can then be easily cleaned out by 
ordinary deslurring. In the other cases, how- 
ever, pre-screening of high efficiency is essential 
as slurry is not nearly so easily separated from the 
medium. 


A Tromp Washer was installed by the Power 


Duffryn Co. at their Tower Colliery in South Wa- 
les, but this has now been shut down as a failure. 


Where the Barvoys and Tromp plants are in 
operation in Great Britain, they work only on coals 
of simple washing characteristics, whereas the 
Chance Washers are dealing efficiently with di- 
fficult coals notably in South Africa, where the 
coals are similar to Indian coals. 


Within recent years the two largest Companies 
in South Wales (These are also among the lar- 
gest in the Kingdom) the Powel Duffryn and 
Ocean Coal Co., have been scrapping their jig 
washers and replacing them with Chance wa- 
shers. 

The following plants are in operation— 
Powell Dufferyn.— 

One 220 tons per hour washing 8” to 0” 

One 200 tons per hour washing 6” to 0” 

Fines taken out by a reolavour 


Two 110 tons per hour each being erected or on 
order. 


Ocean Coal Co. 


Four 200 tons per hour _ 6” to 0” 

One 110 tons per hour 6” to 0” 

One 200 tons per hour 3” to 0” 

One 200 tons per hour 8” to 0” 
On order.— 


One small plant has been in operation for some 
time at the South Wales Coalite Company’s co- 
lliery. This has worked very efficiently at 
55 tons per hour of thro-put. 


Thus South Wales will have 12 plants having 
a total capacity of over 2000 tons per hours in ope- 
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tation very soon (1945). Only seven of these were 
working 6 years ago, and repcated orders were 
made on the results obtained on the early plants. 
Fhe newer types erected are in improvement on 
the older oncs, 


In view of the undoubted success of the Chance 
Washer, in this country, and the repeated orders 
by Firms like the Powell Duffryn and. Ocean 
Coal Cos., both of which maintain a large resear- 
ch staff and = laboratories, I am convinced 
that the decision to test Bokaro coal on a Chance 
Washer was the right one. 


General, 


Gravity washere are cheaper to operate on large 
‘Thro-puts’. The cost of operating Picking 
Belts is about 9d. per ton. 

‘There were in 1944, 176 Chance Washers in 
operation in various countries with a total thro- 
put of nearly 50 million tons. 


The U. 8. A. 
The U. K. 


Plus a few plants in Euro- 
pe. 


36 million tons 
4 million tons 
42° million tens 


REPLY DATED 30-4-46 rrom Mr. I. KUuBANEK, 
CHIEF ComBUSTION Ewornger, CoaL ComMIS- 
SIONER’S OrvFice, CALCUTTA. 


My answers to the Questionnaire about washing 
of Indian coals are based on laboratory tests and 
some practical expericnce gathered during my 
stay here in India and abroad. As far as T know 
there is hardly anybody who has a practical ex- 
perience of the sort to cnable him to answer with 
authority about the economics of coal washing in 
India. 


As the matter is rather urgent and time quite 
an important faetor, I suggest that a Sub-Com- 
mitteo of three or more perons with a sound 
wchnical knowledge of Indian Coals be appointed 
to report to the Coalticlds Committee and the Sub- 
Jommittes should be immediately asked to visit 
for a period of 6—8 weeks, places on the continent 
like Belgium and. Czechoslovakia, where washing 
of coal has been practised over several years, T 
specially mention Czechoslovakia because in this 
country are found coals of inferior quality which 
are more akin to Indian coals, 


I shall gladly offer my services as one of the 
Committee members ; T have practices knowledge 
of both the Indian and the Continental coals and. 
I feel my being o1 the Committee will be of groat 
help in more than one way. : 


1. In my opinion coal containing up to 24%, 
ash, (corresponding ta grade IT) can-be and should 
bo economically washed, provided the washing is 
performed so that only two fractions are abtain-- 
able, viz., the clean coal and the middlings and 
provided tho middlings which are usually rojected 
pen high ash contents are also put to use as 
uel. 


For coals of over 24% ash, the economics of 
washing would depend on the number of fractions, 
their ash contents and the means of utilizing the 
fractions (with up to 40°, ash) and, therefore, it 
would be essential to subject the coal to the 
“* float and sink ” test prior to adopting any definite 
method of washing. The makers’ opinion 
on the possibility of washing coals of over 24% 
ash and their guarantee of efficiency of the plant 
should determine the course to be followed. To 
throw more light on the subject and to explain 
the economics, how the structure of the coal effects 
the price of the washed coal, I am giving below 
the examples of 5 typical cases. In all these cases 
the pit-head price of the raw coal is taken at Rs. & 
per ton and the washing cost @ 5% of the pit- 
head price. 


Case I 
Raw coat Available washed coal Available middlings 
Ton Ash Ton Ash Price/ton Ton Ash 
content %, content % Rs, content % 
] 16-3 0+ 92 14°0 5°77 0-08 41-5 











ee 





Tt will be seen that in this case it will not be 
necessary to work on inter-fractions, é.¢., light 
middlings and therefore the coal washing expert 
must try to find ont market or means for the use 
‘of the resulting middlings having 41°5% ash. 
Otherwise tho price of coal will increase to Rs. 
5°77 per ton as against Rs. 5*25 plus price differ- 
ence caused by devaluation of usable middlings, 


Case IT (a) 
Raw coal Available Washed coal Available. niddlings 
Ton Ash% Ton ash %, Price/ ton Ton % Ash 
Ra. 
1 18+2 0:8 14-0 6:47 02 35°5 
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Tn this case it is not necessary to work the inter- 
mediate fractions, as the fraction available consists 
of light middlings. The price of the washed coal 
will be increased by the washing cost and the 
difference of price resulting from the devaluation 
of the middlings. If the middlings are rejected 
the price of washed coal will increase to Rs. 6°47 
per ton ag against Rs. 5°25 plus price difference 
caused by devaluation of the usvble middlings. 


Case II (b) 


Raw coal - Available washed coal Availabe middlings 

Ton ash % Ton % Ash Price/ton ‘Ton : %Ash 
Res. 

1 18-2 0°8] 14-0 6°35 9-19 37°45 

LS SD a A re ae ae A rt i 


Nore—san.e as in caso IT (a). 


Case IIT 
Raw coal Available washed coal Available middlings 
Ton % Ash Ton % Ash Price/ton Ton % Ash 
Ra. : 
1 24°32 0-71 14-0 7°25 0-29 49°5 


rn ee, 
on 
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This caie shows that it is essential to work on 
the inter-fractions to produce light middlings with 
35.% 40 ash for selling out or for using them other- 
wise. If only two fractions are worked, there 
will be 0°29 ton of middlings with 49:5 ash 
which shall have to be rejected. The price of the 
washed coal therefore willbe Rs. 7°25/ton against 
Rs. 5°25 plus price difference caused by deva- 
luation of usable middlings. 


Case IV 
Raw coal Available washed coal Available middlings 
Ton % Ash Ton % Ash Price/ton ‘Ton % Ash 
. : Ra. 
1 25:5 0-644. 80 0-86 45-5 


re. 








This case also requires working on inter-fractions 
in order to keep the price of washed coal as low as 
possible, otherwise with 2 fractions only 4.e,, with 
washed coal and refuse the price of washed coal 
will be Rs. 8 per ton. 


2. The extent to which coal should be crushed 
before washing depends on the structure of the 
coal, the thickness of the seam together with the 
method of mining it and the presence in the 
colliery of a separating plant to remove the shale 
and: stone pieces from the coal as mined. 


The diffierent sizes of screened Indian, coals 
have shown that the percentage of ash, as a rule, 
in the “fines” is lower by 40% of that. in the 
coarser pieces. Where tho size requirement would 
permit, therefore, it would be advisable ta screen 
out the “finer” for direct use and subject the 
bigger sizes to. washing in lumps or after crushing. 


Washing either in the crushed or coarse stage 
depends on the utilization and the structure of 
coal. For the coke ovens the coal should) be 
crushed to below 4” size and for other purposes to 
a size that would suit the requirement. But 
T might as well point out that removing of ash 
from coarge. pieces is not so efficient as from the 
crushed coal beeuase in the former the finely 
ingrained impuritites aro difficult to dislodge. 


While realising the importance of washing T 
would suggest only such coals need be washed as 
are required for tho manufacture of metallurgical 
coke and for use in the furnaces meant for special 
class of work. The other coals, despite their high 
ash content, should be consumed as thoy are, for 
modern improvicments in the furnace design 
provide for the use of coals with 40% or even 
higher ash content. ‘The Coalfields Committee 
are, therefore, requested to look into the question 
from: this angle as well. 


3. Dealt with: under Question No. 2. 


4. Tho disintegration during the washing period 
is practically nil and the size of coal passed through 
remains unaffected. 


5. It will depend on the method of washing and 
also.on the distance the coal will have to be carried 
to the consumers as well as.on the use of the coal. 
Generally, on the continent, in modern practice 
the moisture is allowed to go upto 8% in coking 
coals, For other purposes the moisture required 


varies and therefore, the extent of drying can be 
fixed up only after knowing the consumers 


needs, 


Practically every plant is provided with a dryer 
arrangement for adjustment of moisture. 


6. This would depend on the design of the plant 
erected ; but there are some plants which take 
any kind of coal irrespective of their physical and 
chemical characteristics. Such plants are built 
on the Alluviation principle of washing. 


7 (a). To my knowledge until the outbreak of 
war, the most suitable was the Rheo-Laveur type 
for the Indian coals. The washing medium iz 
water ; a small quantity of lime is also used to 
de-acidify the circulating water. The only dis- 
advantage, however, is that provision has to be 
made for storing a sufficiently large quantity of 
water. The loss of water after circulation is about 
1% , which has to be made up by fresh water and 
a plant washing 1 ton of coal per hour needs about 
10 gallons of water per minute. Thus a plant 
doing 50 tons per hour will require 50 x 10=500 
gallons water per minute or 30,000 gallons per 
hour for circulation plus 300. gallons more for 
mako-up. 


(b) There. is another design called ‘‘ Chance ” 
or “ Flotation Process”? based on the use of 
liquids heavier than water. The medium is a 
mixture of sand and water. Besides the dis- 
advantage of the ‘ Rheolaveur process ’ of having 
to use a large quantity of water, the Chance 
Process suffers also from the fact that a consider 
able quantity of the ‘ fines’ (of coal) is lost as it 
cannot be separated from the sand, both being of 
almost the same Specific gravity and size. 


8. Before the war on the continent the cost of 
washing was on an average, 3% of the pit-head 
price of coal. In India I consider it should not go 
over 5% and for my calculations under Question 
1, I have taken this figure as the basis, 


9. Not known. 


REPLY DATED 14-4-1946 FRoM Mr. A. FARQUHAR 
SUPERINTENDENT, CoaL DEPARTMENT, THE TaTA 
Fron anp STEEL Co. Lrp. 


1. (a) In the early stages of the Coal Industry 
tests were made by various people on the washing 
properties of Indian coals. The seams worked at 
that time were what are known today as the better 
grades, namely Dishergarh seam in the Rani- 

unge Coalfield and 12, 13, 14, 144, 15, 17 and 18 
Seams Jharia. Whether it was by chance or not, 
only the best areas of these seams were exploited. 
They were comparatively free of shaly bands and 
clay in the portions of the seams extracted. The 
ash varied fram 8 to 15 per cent. Since the ash 
was largely inherent and substantial reduction 
could not be obtained by the methads of testing | 
at that time, everyone cor.cluded that Indian coals 
could not, be washed, Since there seemed to be 


-abundant. supplies of coal from the above men- 


tioned seams, interest in the matter dropped and 
the more inferior seams which were not intensively 
exploited were not adequately investigated. 
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(b) About the end of World War No. 1, certain 
interests brought Randall from England to carry 
out a more systematic enquiry into the washability 
of Indian coals. By this time the general im- 
pression about inherent ash prevailed very strongly 
and Randell carried out his research work on the 
basis of ‘“‘ Froth Flotation”. Here again his 
enquiries were chiefly concerned with the better 
grades of coal from the seams mentioned above 
and the results were practically the same as those 
found earlier research workers. This strengthened 
the idea that Indian coals could not be washed 
as the ash was largely inherent. No enquiries 
had been made along the lines of “‘ Water Separa- 
tion”? or separation in mediums of a higher 
specific gravity. With the increasing exhaustion 
of the above mentioned seams and the increasing 
exploitation of the other seams, the percentage 
of shaly bands and clay produced from the mines 
increased and the average grade of the coal des- 
patched from the Coalfield became increasingly 
poorer. Still the impression prevailed that the 
coal could not be improved on account of the 
failure of earlior washing tests. It is difficult to 
understand how this impression prevailed so long 
since it was obvious that the coal could be condi- 
tioned even by manual labour and large numbers 
of shale and stone pickers were employed for this 
purpose. Whilst markets were bad, tho producers 
intensively employed hand labour to condition 
their coal in order to secure sale. When markets 
were good, these procautions were neglected and 
consumers were compelled to accept delivery of 
coal with large percentage of foreign material. Tt 
did not seem to occur to the producers that where 
coal could be conditioned by manual means, it 
could be more effectively and cheaply reconditoned. 
by mechanical means provided the early errors 
resulting froni the research of previous enquirers 
were ignored or discounted. It was also obvious 
that “Froth Flotation” would not meet the 
conditions and that Heavy Liquid Separation 
should be adopted. Laboratory research on these 
lines was then carried out by a number of in- 
dependent enquirers and also by some large con- 
suming interests. From the practical point of 
view it was obvious that where manual labour 
could pick out the stone and shale, the Heavy 
Liquid Separation Plant would be successful. 
Enquiries in other countries, particularly in Wales, 
South Africa and America confirmed this. In 
Australia similar difficulties were encountered and 
the question was solved by ‘‘ Heavy Liquid 
Separation ”. Individual tests carried out b 
our Company have also confirmed that the shale 
and clay bands and rough grained coal (bearing 
high ash) can be conditioned by these plants and 
give a reduced ash content with regularity and 
consistency from day to day. The advantages 
over the manual means of conditioning are that 
by this means consistency and regularity are not 
obtained since the degree of quality is governed 
by the efficiency of the labourer. 


Up to 1938 washing tests were merely on a 
laboratory scale but in that year I obtained the 
sanction of Sir Jehangir Ghandy to bring out 
from England the first small scale testing plant. 
This was put into operation with Carbon Tetra 
Chloride medium and all our difficult coals were 


tested with satisfactory results. Tho resulta as 
obtained on this plant were forwarded to various 
manufacturers who accepted the data obtained as 
satisfactory and were prepared to put up quotations 
for plants to meet the conditions. One manufac- 
turer in particular showed a decided preference 
for the tests being conducted in India and dis- 
couraged the forwarding of bulk samples to 
England, the reason for this being that bulk 
samples forwarded never reached their destina- 
tion in the physical and chemical conditions in 
which they were despatched. Tests carried out 
abroad on such samples were liable to be mis- 
leading. Subsequent to the testing of our difficult 
coals, the testing plant in question wa handed 
over on loan, to Dr. Forrester at the Indian School 
of Mines, Dhanbad, to conduct tests on behalf of 
the Fuel Research Committee (of which Iam 
Chairman). Since that time Dr. Forrester has 
put through well over 100 samples and since he 
has been authorised by the Director of the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research to submit 
a note to the Committee on this, I refrain from 
making any comments. 


(c) The question then was what type of plant 
to adopt and these can be divided into two cate- 
gories :— 

(i) Ordinary water separation represented by 
the ‘‘ Baum ” as manufactured by Simon Carves 
where the good coal is floated out from the heavier 
foreign material by simple pulsation. The res- 
pective sp. gr. of water and the materials to be 
dealt with are too wide to meet our conditions in 
India. 

(ii) Heavy liquid separation represented by 
“Chance”, “ Barvoys” and “Tromp”. These 
are all similar plants in principle but a heavier 
density of liquid obtained by different means. 
They all vary in Capital cost and maintenance. but 
the item which governs the cost to a large extent 
as far as operation is concerned is the type of 
material utilised for giving the density of the 
washing medium. 

T shall deal with the above as follows :— 


(t) Tromp The ‘‘ Tromp ” utilises iron oxide or 
magnatite to give the density of the medium. 


() The “ Barvoys”’ system utilises Barytes 
(Barium Sulphate) as the medium, but in Australia 
they use Blast Furnace Flue Dust, since the 
cleaning plant is adjacent to the Iron Works. 


(itt) The “ Chance ”’ system utilises sand which 
is readily available in the Indian Coalfields. 
Extensive enquiries made by Mr. J. Thomas, 
C.M.E. of Anderson Wright & Co., Ltd., over a 
long period of years proved that the ‘* Chance ” 
system is the most efficient and economical 
for the conditions we have in India. This has 
been confirmed by enquiries in Wales and South 
Africa. This system is probably the most modern 
development of coal washing as far as banded 
seams are concerned and which contain a great 
deal of high ash rough grained coal. 


All these plants can either give one product with 
reasonably low ash content and a large percentage 
of rejections or they can give two kinds of coal 
namely consistent low ash and a middling produot 
with a higher ash which results in a smaller 
factor of rejections. Tho tests carried out on this 


bit 


aystem indicate that certain of our high banded 
seams can be materially improved with a reason- 
able factor of rejections. The chief advantage 
of the “‘ Chance ” plant is its low operation cost 
and its high degree of automatic control. The 
comparative costs of the three systems are 

* Chance ” 


* Barvoys ” “* Tromp” 


3 ans to 5 ans perton., 14-2 ans per ton 12-9 ans per ton, 

2. In “ Heavy Liquid Separation” the: coal 
need not be broken down to less than 4” and even 
6” size can be washed. For West Bokaro coals 
and 16 seam and Jorapukur seam, Jharia, it is 
proposed to break down to 3” not because this is 
necessary for washing purposes but because it is 
necessary for the design of our slot bunkers at the 
Works. In production of run of mine coal and 
on account of crushing to the required sizes, 
considerable quantities of dust are produced. 
These fines are screened out and can be washed 
down to a size of 1/6” in the case of ‘‘ Chance 
Washer ” by an automatic adjustment on the 
plant. Similarly, in the case of “‘ Barvoys ”’ and 
“Tromp” the smalls can be washed down toa 
size of 1/4” by similar adjustments but which are 
not so automatic. The emalls below these 
sizos are generally lcw in ash and do not require 
washing but if a finer product is required, “ Froth 
Flotation’ or ‘‘ Pneumatic” cleaning can be 
resorted to. 


3. Where tho coal is to be used for coking, it is 
not advisable under the above system to crush 
below the size specified by the manufacturers of 
the plant where “Heavy Liquid Separation ” 
system is adopted. If the “ Froth Flotation ” 
system or the “‘ Pneumatic’ system is adopted 
as an auxiliary process, fine crushing is essential. 
This in practice will only be found necessary 
where an exceptionally low ash product is required. 


4. The washing process does not materially 
affect the fractions except in so far where crushing 
is done to reduce the size to 6” or 4”.. This crush- 
ing may probably add a few per cent. to the fines 
but does not materially affect the finished pro- 
duct. What does affect the finished product is 
the point at which the ‘cut’ in washing is made. 
This can be better understood from a study of the 
* Float and Sink” table for Digwadih 16 seam, 
produced in the appendices* attached to this 
report. Ifthe ‘cut’ is made ata sp. gr. of 1°5, 
the percentage of clean coal produced is 87°08 
and the rejections 12°92. The fractions at this 
‘cut’ are as follows :— 


Over 2” . ‘ . . . . ‘ 72+ 20 
Over 2-—1" , . a e ry . ry 7°85 


Over 1’-~1/2” e ° . ° . 2°48 
Over 1/2°—-1/4"  . . . . e 1:63 
Over 1/4°—1/8" . ° . e * 1-21 
Over 1/8’—~30 mesh ° ° e . * 1:43 
Thro’ 30 mesh ‘ . . e e . 0-58 

Total 87°08 





The average ash in the raw coal delivered from 
the mine was 18°23 per cent. and the average ash 
of the coal delivered from the Washing Plant at 
the ‘cut’ of 1°5 sp. gr. is 14°8 per cent. 

5. With “Heavy Liquid Separation’ it is not 


essential to dry out the coal in all cases after 


washing but in some instances it is perhaps ad- 
visable to do so. At the Broken Hill Propritary 


*Not printed, 





Co’s Collieries in Australia they have a Pneuma- 
tic drier but provision has not been made for this 
in our designs so far since it has not been recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. If the auxiliary 
process of “Froth Flotation” is later adopted for 
washing the fines to a lower ash percentage, then 
a drying plant will be necessary. If the auxiliary 
process of ‘“Pneumatic’’ cleaning of tho dust is 
adopted, a drying plant will not be necessary: 

6. As far as our enquiries have gone, the same 
type of plant will be applicable to all our seams 
with shaly and clay bands and rough grained coal 
containing high ash percentages. It must be 
understood that each individual seam must be 
judged on its own physical and chemical properties 
and the results of the test on one seam alone are 
not applicable to another seam without detailed 
test. So far we have proved that our 16 seam, 
Jorapukur seam, and 14 seam in the Jamadoba 
area are applicable to this means of cleaning and 
also our 16 seam top and 16 seam bottom Sijua 
and 13 seam Sijua. It is dangerous to generalise 
since the physical and chemical properties of the 
soams vary 8o largely within horizontal as well as 
the vertical distance and it is essential for each 
individual area to be cautiously investigated on 
its own merits. 


7. The “Chance” Sand Washing Plant has 
been found to be applicable for the West Bokaro 
Colliery proposition. It has also been found 
applicable for the seams of Tata’s Collierios men- 
tioned above. 


8. It may lead to confusion if the cost of 
washing is not estimated on the basis of the ‘Float 
and Sink” tables. First of all it has to be deter- 
mined what ash percentago is required and if this 
can be obtained with an economical factor of — 
rejections from the run of mine products. Tho 
point at which the washing ‘cut’ is made will 
determine the overall cost. The costs mentioned 
in para. (c) of my reply to Question No. 1 are 
applicable for the ‘cuts’ as made at the parti- 
cular colliery in England and Africa. It is not 
known if the cut at which we shall operate will 
be the same as adopted in other countries. The 
figures of cost given in para. (c) of my reply to 
Qn. 1 can only be a basis and the ultimate cost 
in India will depend on the point at which the 
washing ‘cut’ is to be made. It can be taken 
however that at the cut mentioned in my reply to 
Question No. 4 to give 87°08 clean coal on 14°8 
per cent, ash from Digwadih 16 seam, the cost will 
approximate to six annas per ton, As a ccntrast 
I may mention that hand conditioning of the coal 

Dig wadih is costing 100 per cent. more than this 
at the present time. This includes the wages of 


. labour, dearness allowance, attendance bonus 


and higher capital charges for housing etc. etc. 


9. The quoted price for the West Bokaro 
Colliery Plant was as follow :— 


Re. 

Washer - 5,38,720 
Elec. Equipment . : 49,050 
Building . E 2,06,027 
7,93,797 

Erection of 453 tons steel . é $ A 92,600 
Freight . F . om 3 = < 13,680 
1,06,190 

8,99,987 

aa pe 
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The capacity of this plant is for 2,000 tons per 
day. The Jamadoba and Digwadih Plants are 
practically similar. It is not known what a 
plant for 500 tons per day would cost, This 
would greatly depend on the location and other 
circumstances. The plants are manufactured in 
standard sizes and the cost being according to 
the capacity ot the weshing cones. It can be 
taken however that when all the variable factors 
are taken into consideration the cost would not 
be proportionately loss than that for the 2,000 
tons p lant. 


GENERAL COMMENTS- 


(1) I have under enquiry at the moment a 
quotation for the smallest size “Chance” plant 
on behalf of the Fuel Research Committee. This 
will be governed by the minimum size of standard 
cone which Fraser & Chalmers manufacture for 
this type of washing. I understand that they 
can reduce their minimum standardised cone to 
give a washing capacity of 100 tons a day in 8 
hours. This plant is intended for large. scale 
testing of coal from all sources. A small commer- 
cial scale plant on the ‘“‘Rheolaveur’’ principle 
was constructed at Jamadoba Workshop and 
installed a few years ago at Nos. 6 & 7 Pits for 
washing tests on slack coal. Tho tests indicated 
‘that the results to be achieved would be no more 
satisfactory than those obtained by ocarlier ‘in- 
vestigators on the ‘Froth Flotation” system and 
the work was discontinued. The range of coals 
tested was very limited and the failure to achieve 
successful results must not be taken to be gencrally 
applicable to all Irdian coals. It merely proved 
thet the coals tested could be more satisfactorily 
cleaned by the “Heavy Liquid Separation’? pro- 
cess, Theo small commercial scale plant obtaimied 
in 1938 from Englend and used by Tatas 1s, as 
far as I knew, the first introduced to India and 
T believe still the only one available in the country. 
I also believe the small ‘“Rheolaveur” plant con- 
structed by us at Jamadoba was the first and only 
ono of its kind to be installed for experimentai 
use. 


(2) I wish to draw the Committee’s attention 
to some popular misconceptions of coal cleaning 
in India. Ash is reputedly largely inherent. 
This is foreign material in close physical and 
chemical combination with the coal substances. 
There is no known method for its removal except 
possibly by chemical means. Coal cleaning is 
essentially a physical process and hence the fail- 
ure of the Industry to draw the right conclusions 
from the results of early research workers. Free 
ash in the form of shaly and clay bands is not in 
intimate combination with the coal substance 
and hence can be removed by a physical operation. 
Coarse grained bands of coal inherently high in 
ash can also be removed by a physical process of 
cleaning but in doing so the coal in combination 
is also removed. This is the substance which 
gives riso to a “middlings’” product in “Heavy 
Liquid Separatio.”” and which can be utilised for 
steam raising purposes. From the amount of 
work already accomplished by us it is not likely 
that the free ash in any seam capable of being 

removed economically will exceed on the average 
more than 6% aud the inherent ash not at all, 


Ifa “middling” product is produced this is likely 
to run from 20% to 25% in ash. If the rejection 
to the dump has to be kept within limits, a certain 
amount of ‘‘middlings” will be essential, If the 
ash can be brought down below 15% in the pri- 
mary product the chief advantage is in consistency 
and regularity for every ton of coal despatched 
for making metallurgical coke. For special pro- 
cesses where an exceptionelly: low ash coal is 
required and where expense is no deterrent the 
cleaned coal can, with some seams, be subjected 
to a secondary cleaning process other than by 
“Heavy Liquid Separation” and the ash brought 
down to a very low factor. The middlings and. 
rejections to the dump in this event would be 
exceedingly high and result in very high cost of 
production. 


Repiy DATED 31st May 1946, From Dr, 6, 
FoRRESTER, PrINcCIPAL INDIAN SCHOOL OF 
Mines, DHANBAD. 


1, No. Tho washability is not, as a matter of 
fact, determined primarily by the original ash 
content of {he coal. It depends more upon the | 
extent to which portions of the coal contain a 
low sh, the remainder having a correspondingly 
high ash. . If the ash of the high ash coal is uni- 
formly distributed such fine crushing is necessary 
that. washing is out of the question. Some coals 
With say 25 % of ash have given very promising 
results. Others with only 20° of ash have pro- 
ved failures. It is, therefore, unwise to generalise 
on this precise point. I have tested about 20 
coals containing over 30% of ash. Eleven taken 
at random (the average ash content of which was 
32°55%) gave an average production of only 
46% of “clean coal” ccntaining 19°7° of ash. 
Ono, with 32% of ash, gave 58% of “clean coal” 
with 13°59, of ash. None. of these results would, 
at the present time, be considered economic 
propositions. 


Tam inclined to think, from the result obtained 
so far, that a raw coal ash of about 23% would be 
safer to take asthe poorest quality coal to treat. 
That would not, of course, rule out special in- 
stances of higher ash coals giving better results, 
owing to the physical nature of the coal giving 
an “abnormally” good result. Takirg 16% of 
ash as bemg a reasonable figure for the clean coal 
to be produced, I find that coals containing about 
23% of ash give from 60% to 78% of 16% ash 
coal. That is a figure that might be taken for 
the purpose of calculating reserves of coking coal. 
Of course, as further’ progress is ‘achieved in both 
washing and blending a lower clean production 
figure and or a high clean coal ash content figure 
might be feasible. I give the above figures for 
the present purpose. 


2, The high ash coals (say from 10 seam downs 
wards) should in my opinion be either crushed ta 
about 1” prior to washing or screened to remove 
all below 2” (or in some cases below 1”) prior to 
washing the smalls. Here also a generalisatior 
would be unwise. If the oversize already has a 
market without washing it is obvious that it woulc 
not be: washed unless considerable financial gair 
were to result. 
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But if a general policy of washing all ‘“me- 
tallurgical’”’ coal is to’ be pursued then crushing, 
as above suggested, to 2” or 1” (according to the 
results of the washability test in each case) would 
be advisable. It should be noted that the na- 
tural smalls respond better to washing than do 
fines produced by further mechanical crushing. 
The latter contain a high percentage in the smal- 
lest sizes than do the same sizes of the natural 
smalls, And further crushing adds to the amount 
of very fine material, which entails serious slurry 
problems. 


By whatever process washing will be achieved, 
the removal of fines below say 1/16” is necessary 
prior to washing. These, when naturally pro- 
duced, frequently have a very low ash and need 
not be treated. When artificially or mechanically 
produced by further crushing they tend to have 
a higher ash (due to crushing of “‘shale’’) and would 
in a large proportion of cases have to be rejected. 


3. No. Crushing to dust is not favoured by 
coke manufacturers. 1/4inch slack is probably 
the best average size of coking. 1/2-inch slack 
may often be suitable without further crushing 
and some coke oven managers favour crushing to 
1/8-inch. But dust is objectionable for various 
technical reasons. This is a matter of opinion 
requiring further discussion, but I do not think 
there is any doubt about it being undesirable to 
crush to dust. That is necessary, however, if 4 
‘vacuum cleaning process is to be used, but the 
clean dust would be used for other purposes, as 
well as for mixing in with other clean smalls. 


4, I have not determined the percentages in 
question. But they would, I think be approxi- 
mately the same as those of the original unwashed 
coal with perhaps a tendency for higher percent- 
ages of the large sizes to appear in the rejections, 
so that the percentages of smaller sizes in the 
clean coals would, I think, be on the whole higher 
than in the raw coal. 


5. Yes. That is one reason why de-dusting 
prior to washing is such an important feature of 
washery practice. I have no figures regarding 
moisture percentage aimed at. Coke oven mana- 
gers prefer to have a small percentage of moisture 
in coking slack and of course a small percentage 
is also found an advantage for firing boilers but 
the amounts are very small indesd— of the order 
of one per cent. 


6. I personally favour the adoption of a 
washer of the heavy liquid specific gravity type, 
which deals with all sizes at one time. If it is 
adopted then the answer to the question is “yes”. 
But I think there may be a case for using a washer 
of the Rheolaveur type in combination with the 
other heavy liquid type, but that is a matter of 
economics, especially in respect of water supply 
and treatment of fines. On the whole the coals 
of the Bokaro and Jharia fields are all of the same 
general chemical and physical type, in respect of 
cleaning characteristics. 


7. As above stated (para. 6) I favour.a washer 
of the heavy liquid type, e.g. the Chance washer. 


No chemicals are used. These washers use sus- 
pensions of mineral grains in water, the minerals 
being sand, barytes, magnetite, loess (fine wind- 
blown dust or soil) or other readily available 
mineral, The Chance washer uses sand. 


8and 9, The cost of washing is generally 
calculated on the tonnage of “input”. The cost 
per ton of clean coal produced can be calculated 
therefrom after reference to the washability 
curves or table of washability results, which 
vary from coal to coal. Figures relating to oper- 
ating costs are, unfortunately, only those in 
respect of plants in operation abroad. I have 
information regarding the cost of a Chance 
washer handling 100 tons per hour. This would 
cost about £40,000 to £50,000 and the operating 
cost is stated to be about 6d. per ton of input, 
calculated on British rates of pay etc. but not 
including capital charges. Nearly all the com- 
panies making these plants fight shy at present 
of giving any figures of cost, owing to rapid fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. A combined Tromp 
(magnetite) heavy liquid and Rheolaveur washer 
is stated to cost about £75,000 and the operating 
cost is stated to be a little over one shilling per 
ton of input. (Input about 150 tons per hour.) 


The position in respect of capital cost and 
Operating charges is most satisfactory from the 
point of view of India’s coal industry. Perhaps 
other oxperts approached with this questionnaire 
have more reliable information. 


i er 


Letter No 0764, patep 24rnH Apain 1945, 
FRom THE INpIANIRon & SteExEL Co., Lrp., 
12 Misston Row, CaLoutTta, 


INDIAN COALFIELDS COMMITTEE 
Bye-product installations in existing coke ovens 


In regard to your No. 14 (8)ICC/46, dated the 
16th instant we have to state as follows:— 


1. Crude Tar is recovered and despatched 
as such to Distillers for further processing. We 
do not distil Tar locally. 


2. Ammonia.—Full recovery of Ammonia is 
effected as Sulphate of Ammonia. The Sulphate 
conforms to the requirements of British Stand- 
ards. 


3. Naphthalene.—On the direct recover sys- 
tem this was recovered from the Gas Mains and 
was processed into Naphthalene Balls. There is 
very little demand for these at the present time. 
On semi direct recovery, such as existed at tho 
Kulti Plant, and will exist on the new plant at 
Hirapur, the Naphthalene will be mainly included 
in the Tar and recovered by distillation at the Dis- 
tillers’ Works. 


4. Benzol and Toluene.—Government-owned 
plants exist at both Hirapur and Kulti. The 
crude benzol recovered at Kulti is sent to Hirapur 
for rectification, and the rectified product is dis- 
posed of either as Toluene or as Motor Spirit 
according to instructions from Government, 
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Lerrm: No, 218/BP/1982, parep TuE 20TH 

' Aprin 1946, FROM THE COLLIERY SUPERINTEN- 
prnt, State Ratuways Coa DEPARTMENT, 
Giripin, P.O- 


Bye-product installaticns in existing coke ovens 


With reference to your No. 14(8)ICC/46 dated 
16th April, 1946, I beg to give the following parti- 
culars: 

The Coke Plant consists of 50 Simon Carves 
Regeberative Ovens. 
Crude Coal Tar is obtained and sold as such. 


Sulphate. of Ammonia is produced and the 
sulphate plant is capable of dealing with the full 
capacity of the ovens. 


There is a Benzol plant for producing motor 
spirit but it is only a small one and its rated capa- 
city is for 37,000 gallons per year. 





Letrer No, ICC/H.C. parep tHe 1st,May 1946 
From M/S Birp & Co., Manaaina AgENts, 
Tue Burrakur Coat Co. Lrp,, CHarTrERED 
Bank Bupes., Caucurta. 


Bye-product installations in existing coke ovens 

_We write with reference to’ your letter No. 
14(8)/ICC/46 of the 16th April in connection with 
the above and we give below details of our bye- 
product installations:— 


Loyabad Coke Plant Recovery 


(1) Crude Coal Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor. 
he crude coal tar and liquor are _ re- 
covered by atmospheric and water cooling 
of the coal gas by atmospheric surface condensers 
and multitubular water coolers. 





Yield—4 to 5 gallons per ton 
carbonised. 


(2) Neutral Sulphate of Ammonia.—The plant 
for the recovery of Sulphate of Ammonia is 
Koppers semi direct process, 


In this process the hot gases freed from tar 
and containing ammonia vapour, pass through a 
saturator containing a bath of sulphuric acid in 
which the ammonia vapour combines with the 
sulphuric acid and forms Sulphate of Ammonia. 
To free the Sulphate of Ammonia from the last 
traces of sulphuric acid the alt is passed 
through a Phillipsons’ Neutralizer. 


The yield of Sulphate of Ammonia varies 
between 18 and 26 Ibs. per ton of coal carbonized 
The analysis of the salt is approximately:— 
Moisture —Nil to trace 
Free acid— Trace 
Ammonia —25-0 per cent, 


of coal 


_ Sulphuric acid used for the recovery of this 
bye-preduct is manufactured at the Company’s 
own plant Sp. Gr. 1.700, 


_ (8) Coal Gas.—Sixty per cent. of the ammonia 
free gas is utilised for raising steam, the remainder 
for hea'ing the ovens, 


LETTER DATED 9TH May 1946 From Mrssré, 
TurnER, Morrison & Co., Lrp., MaNaaine 
Agents, LopNA CoLiizry (1920). Lrp,, 
CALOUTTA. 


Bye-product installations in existing coke ovens 


With reference to your letter No. 14 (8)ICC/46 
dated 16th ultimo and our letter of 6th instant, 
we are informed that a consolidated reply was 
not sent to you by the Secretary, Hard Coke & 
Bye-Products Producers Associatior, but that 
replies have been submitted by other members 
separately. 


Lodna Coke Plant consists of two Batteries, 
one of which was closed down in 1939 since when 
Coke has been produced from one Battery only. 
The monthly production from this Battery is 
approximately 4, 800 tons of coke and 150 tons of 
Crude Tar. The full output of Tar is delivered 
to our friends, the Shalimar Tar Products (1935) 
Limited, whose factory is situated alongside 
our Coke Plant. When our two Batteries were 
in operation, the productive capacity was double 
‘the above figures, but the present intention is tu 
maintain our present output, keeping one Battery 
in reserve. 


NoTE ON THEIR BYE-PRODUCT INSTALLATION AT 
Kusunpa, BIHAR, ETC., FOWARDED BY MEssrs, 
JARDINE, SKINNER & Co., MawaGiING AGENTS, 
BaraREE Coxe Co., LTD., WITH THEIR LETTER 
DATED THE 15TH May 1946. 


The Bye-coke industry has reached a high 
stage of development in India largely owing ‘to 
the activities of the Bararee Coke Co., Ltd. They 
‘were the first to recognise the importance of this 
subject in relation to Indian industry and pro- 
vided benzol recovery plant when their coke 
ovens were built in 1919. In those days creo- 
sote oil, a product of tar distillation was required 
as “Wash Oil” for the recovery of hydrocarbons 
of the benzene series from coal gas. A tar dis- 
tillation plant was, therefore also added to the 
equipment. During the succeeding 25 years the 
industry of bye-product recovery has greatly 
developed so that the number of bye-products 
recovered or manufactured now greatly exceeds 
the number recovered at cok oeven plants in 
most countries. A medium temperature oj 
carbonisation, say 900 to 1000°C, has proved tc 
be most suitable for the recovery of the most 
valuable bye-products and on those lines the 
industry has been developed. 


The normal procedure for coking plants is te 
produce coke as a primary product with coa 
gas, coal tar, sulphate of ammonia and: crud 
benzol as bye-products and to leave the refinin 
of tar and benzol to larger chemical factoric 
who specialize in this work. As no such facto 
ies existed in India, the Bararee Coke Co., Lt 
decided to set up plant to do the refining ar 
manufacture themselves. In that way a ne 
industry has been built up and it is satisfacto 
to note that it has met with considerable succes 
That is not to say that there is not further roo 
for development and such is likely to come 
the near future, | 
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A list of the products manufactured gives an 
idea of the scope of work undertaken. Of the 
first importance is coal tar which, on treatment, 
yields road tars of various specifications and coal 
tar pitch. Coal tar being controlled during the 
war period and there being non-available for 
painting purposes, demand sprang up for re- 
fined coal tar paints and this was met by the 
manufacture of ‘Blakglos’ a quick drying glosy 
paint suitable for steel or for steel or wood, 


Creosote oil of various grades are recovered in 
the process of distillation and these are used as 
wood, preservatives, as absorbing oil for the re- 
covery of benzol, for the manufacture of. disin- 
fectants, for the recovery of carbolic, cresylic and 
other tar acids and also in the manufacture of 
pyridine bases, largely used as denaturants in 
making alcohol unsuitable tor drinking. 


Naphthalene the well known moth extermi- 
nator is also recovered and heavy creoscte is the 
source ot anthracene which can be readily 
converted into dye-stuffs. During the war, high 
grade disinfectants could not be imported 50 
that the manufacture of these products was 
taken up seriously with the result that Govern- 
‘ment requirements were amply met from in- 
digenous sources. The value of disinfectants 
depends on their germicidal value and a Biolo- 
gioal Laboratory was set up at the works so that 
the potency of the disinfectants could be checked 
during manufacture against B. Typhosus germs 
and the Rideal Walker Coefficient established 
and confirmed. Disinfectants, having more than 
12 times the germ killing power of pure carbolic 
acid are regularly manufactured. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, the most popular nitro- 
genous fertiliser in Agriculture is produced at the 
“pate of 28 Ibs. per ton of coal carbonised. Organic 
Solvents: The chief use of commercial benzol 
in normal times is as a motor spirit mixed with 
petrol for internal combustion engines but in 
war time it assumes much greater importance 
as being the chief source of toluol, the base mate- 
rial from which the high explosive T. N. T. is 
prepared, The purest toluene can be manufac- 
tured in India, as the normal coking coals used 
contair a very low percentage of sulphur. Demand 
‘also exists for benzol, toluol, and xylol (solvent 
naphtha) as solvents in the paint and varnish 
trades and these can now be made without 
importing these products from outside India. 


Norz oN THE BYE-PRODUCT INSTALLATIONS AT 

- JAMSHEDPUR FORWARDED BY Messrs. THE 
pata IRON AND STEEL Co. Lrp., 102-A CLivE 
SrreET, CaLcurra wiTH Lerrer No. Con/321/ 
1759 DATED THE 23RD May, 1946. 


The Tata Jron and Steel Co. Ltd. at present 
recover the following Bye-products at their 
Coke Ovens Dept. 

1. Coal Tar 
2. Sulphate of Ammonia 
3. Coke Oven Gas 


4. Motor spirit, Toluene, Solvent Naphtha, 
Crude Naphthalene, Still bottom sludge ™ 
at the Benzol Plant. 


The gas evolved at the time of carbonisation of 
coal in the Coke ,Ovens contains Tar vapour, 
Ammonia and many other Hydro-carbons of a 
complex nature. A part of the tar vapour in 
the hot gas from ovens while passing through. 
mains and coolers, condenses as the tempera- 
ture falls and the rest is precipitated in the Tar 
precipitators. Flushing Liquor, ammonia Jiquor 
and tar from different points in the process are 
collected in hot drains, Tar catch tanks etc. from 
where these are pumped to a separation tank and 
in this tank tar and ammonia liquor separate 
out. Tar is then sent to Storage tanks from which 
it is distributed for various purposes. 


The gas stripped of tar is passed througn 
Saturators where ammonia in the gas comes in 
contact with the Sulphuric Acid and forms Am- 
monium Sulphate. As this ammonium sul- 
phate is moist it is sent to a Drier and then the 
material is ready for shipment. 

After the gas is freed of tar and ammonia it is 
put through secondary coolers. to bring down the 
temperature further. From the coolers the gas 
is passed through Benzol Scrubbers in which wash 
oil coming in contact with the coke oven_gas, 
absorbs Benzol and Toluene from the gas. From 
these scrubbers the Benzolised oil is pumped to 
the Benzol Plant. 

The Coke Oven gas is now utilised for heating 
purposes. Some part of it is used in the Coke 
ovens for heating the ovens and the rest ‘is sent 
+o the mills and various other plants. 


In the Benzol Plant, the benzolised oil after 
being heated while passing through a heat ex- 
changer and preheater, comes in direct contact 
with low pressure steem in the Crude Benzol stil} 
and is debenzolised. The Benzol vapaur from 
there goes to the dephlegmator, where cortain 
impurities are removed and condensates are sent 
to the Napthalene trays where crude Naph- 
thalenes separate out. The debenzolised oil is 
pumped back to the benzol scrubber. The Ben- 
zol vapour from dephlegmator then passes 
through a series of condensers and separators to 
eliminate any water left and then goes to the 
storage tanks. 

Crude Benzol from Storage is pumped to the 
Benzol Washers and treated with H, SO, for 
removing impurities, and after neutralising it 
with water and caustic soda solution the product 
is sent to the rectification plant where the washed 
crude Benzol is charged into the rectification 
still and the product is distilled through a 
fractionating column. Motor Benzol, Toluene, 
Solvent Naphtha are collected at different tem- 
peratures in different storage tanks. Residue 
left at the bottom of the still is called still bottom 
and drained into storage. 

The following are the essential equipments for 
recovery of coal tar, sulphate of ammonia and 
Benzol etc. at the Coke Ovens Department. 

Coal Tar & Sulphate of Ammonia 

1. 6 Primary coolers to bring down the tem- 

perature of the gas, 
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2.6 Tar precipitators of the Electric Static 
type, capable of removing about 99°2% of tar 
fog. 
3. 3 Turbo exhausters—and 3 Boosters. 

. 4, 3 Saturators with preheaters and Centri- 
fugal driers, Here NH3 of the gas comes in con- 
tact with H2S04 in the saturators and forms 
Ammonium Sulphate. 


5. 1 Final Drier—in this the Ammonium Sul- 
phate is dried and is ready for shipment. 

6. 3 Ammonium Still» for recovermg NH, 
from Ammonia Liquor. 


7, 3 Secondary coolers—water and oil circu- 
lated. Here the gas is cooled down further. 

‘8. Hot drains and Tar catch tanks etc.— 
Flushing Liquor, Ammonium Liquor and tar 
from various points in the process are collected 
here; 


9. Separation tank—Tar and Liquor separate 
out. 


10. Tar Storage, Liquor storage tanks for 
storage purposes, 


ll, Cooling Tower for cooling the water. 


Benzol Plant 


1. Benzol Scrubbers--Here the Wash Oil 
comes in contact with the Coke Oven Gas and 
thus absorb Benzol etc. 


2. Crude Benzol still—-Crude Benzo] ‘is re- 
covered here from benzolised oil. To do this it 
has to pass through oil heat exchanger, preheater, 
Dephlegmator, Condensers, Separators, etc. 

3. Benzol Washers—Crude Benzol is washed 
here for Rectification plant. 

4. Rectification stills, fractioning columns ete. — 
Washed crude Benzol is charged and subjected to 
fractional distillation for the recovery of Motor 
Benzol, Toluene ete. 


5. Water Cooling cquipments ete.—A forced 
draft cooling tower. 


6. Storage tanks—Storing purpose for various 
products. 


Capacity of the Bye-product plant 


Coal Tar 3,700 tons per month 
Ammonium Sulphate 1,250 tons per month 
Motor Benzol. 92,000 gallons per month 
Toluene 18,000 gallons per month 


Letter No. ICC/H.C., dated the Ist June 1946 
from Messrs. Bird & Co., Chartered Bank 
Buildings, Calcutta. 


Re. Byo-Product 


Installations in existing 
Coke Ovens. 





With reference to your letter No. 14(8)/ICC 
/46 of the 27/28th May from New Delhi, we have 
to advise you as follows :— 


1. The maximum output of Coal Tar and Sul- 
phate of Ammonia depends of course on tlie 
amount of coal put through the battery. 


You might assume that our maximum output 
of Coal Tar would be 3,000 tons per annum. and 
the maximum output of Sulphate of Ammonia, 
1250 tons per annum. 


Our outputs for the years 1940 to 1945 are 
given below :— 


Coal Tar Sulphate of 
Ammonia 
Tons Tons 
1940 2487 1073 
1941 2377 986 
1942 1968 671 
1943 1682 528 
1944 2146 813 
1945 2128 785 


In none of these was the battery working to its 
maximum capacity due to shorts zo of coal and 
essential spares to the battery. 

2. In regard to the Coa! requirements, this 
has been dealt with by the Hard-Coke Associa- 
tion in reply to your Questionnaire. 

In round figures our maximum coal require- 
ments would be 130,000 tons of coal per annum 
all coal must be ccking coal, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 
seam Jharia coal. 


These coals are necessary to produce a good 
metallurgical coke. 


Leiter dated 5th June, 1946 from Messrs. Turner, 
Morison & Co., Ltd. Managing Agents, 
Lodna Colliery Co. (1920) Ltd., Calcutta, 


Re, 
Ovens 


Bye-Product Installations in existing Coke 


ome 


We aro in receipt of your letter No. 14(8) ICC/ 
46 of 27th ultimo. 


A change of policy in regard to production at 
Lodna Coke Plant is not contemplated within 
the next few years, and it is intended that No. 1 
Battery will be kept in reserve until such time 
as No. 2 Battery fails to meet the demand for 
Coke.: The question of extending our Plant in the 
future is dependent upon the future outlook of the 
Coke trade in general. 


During the next three years, it is anticipated 
that there will be little change in our present 
production, and in this event our requirements of 
coal for coking purposes are likely to be 6000 tons 
per month. Of this quantity 2000 tons of Selec- 
ted ‘A’. 14A and 15 seam Coal are required for 
blending with 4000 tons of 11, 12 and 13 seam 
Coal. 


Letter No. 249/BP/2761, dated the 5th June, 
1946, from the Colliery Superintendent State 
Railways Coal Department, B. P. Plant, Giridih 
P.O. 


Re : Bye-product Installation in existing coke 
Ovens. 
Your No. 14(8)/ICC/46 dated 27/28th May 1946. 


Regarding above, I give below the required 
particulars. Sulphate of Ammonia—360 tons. 
This is limited by size of sulphuric Acid Plan 
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Benzol (Motor Spirit)—Guaranteed capacity 
37,000 galls. Maximum produced 60,000 gallons. 


Tar—Maximum produced 2,000 tons. Pro- 
duction is dependent on quantity of Coal used for 
coking, 

Production during last 5 years : 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 1,128 tons 
Benzol : . 1,74,400 gallons 
Tar ., ; . 4,916 tons. 


.The Sulphate Plant has shut down on occa- 
sions during the war as we are unable to obtain 
Sulphur for producing Sulphuric Acid. The 
Benzol and Tar were proportionate to the coal 
used. 


(2) According to present production approx. 
35,000 tons of coal are used annually but as 
regards future policy information should be ob- 
tained from the Chief Mining Engineer, Railway 
Board, Calcutta. All the coal used is from our 
own Collieries which is of good coking quality. 


Letier No. MIS/25/46, dated the 12th June, 1946, 


from the Bhowra Coke Company, 189, Raja 
Divendra Street, Calcutta. 
Subject—Bye-Products installations in exis- 


ting Coke Ovens. 


With reference to your letter No. 14(8)/TCC/46 


of 28th May 1946, we append below our replies 
to the questions asked by you :— 


1, Maximum annual output of Coal Tar— 
1900 tons. 


2. Actual output of coal tar :— 


1941 : : 1685 tons 
1942 : ‘ 1683 tons 
1943 ‘ : 1856 tons 
1944 . : 1445 tons 
1945 ; F 1514 tons 


3. Requirement of Coal—The annual require- 
ment of coking ceal at present is approximately 
60,000 tons. From 1948, however, we shall need 
double this quantity, when our second battery 
(under consideration) comes into operation. 


4, Class of Coal suitable for coking.--Generally 
coals mined from 11, 14 and 15 seams from 
Jharia Coalfields have been used. These coals 
are of Selected A and B Grades. . 


Coals preferably of Selected A grade with 
good coking property are considered suitable for 
Bye-Products Plants. 


Statement forwarded with the Indian Iron and Steel Company, Lids’. letter No. 01162, dated the 
15th June 1946 regarding their Bye-Product Installations in existing Coke Ovens. 


1, The following are the combined outputs of Hirapur and Kulti bye-producta for the past five-years :— 








194/42 1942/43 1943/44 1944/45 1945/46 
§/Ammonia Tons 8,122 5,406 3,937 5,379 4,447 
‘Tar : Tons 26,275 20,763 17,422 16,736 18,280: 
Naphthalene Tons 157 95 73 91 33 
Motor Spirit (Gls.) 124,519 474,184 448,172 
Toluene . ‘ : : ; ‘ . (Gie.) E 24,539 118,297 57,804 
2, The maximum possible outputs of the combined plants are as follows :— 
Sulphate of Ammonia ‘ - . . . 10,000 tons 
Tar : F . 28,000 tons 


Naphthalene Balls 
Motor Spirit : . 


3, Estimated Coking Coal requirements are as follows :— 


1946 and 1947 es 
1948- 1949 and 1950 


Statement forwarded by Messrs. 


Jardine, Skinner & Co., Managing Agents, 


& : . We will not make this 
. - 1,60,000 gallons 


. 1,130,000 tons per year 
. 1,400,000 tona per year, 


The Bararee Coke 


Company, Lid., 4 Clive Street, with their letter, dated the 14th June 1946. 
Table showing annual output of Bye-Products. 


ActuaL PRopvOTION 

















Outturns 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Maximum possible 
Coke 72,329 tons 69,556 tons 64,843 tons 63,488 tons 59,116 tons 75,930 tons 
Tar 2,658 tons 2,594 tons 2,408 tons 2,299 tons 2,089 tons 2,650 tons 
8/Ammonia 1,247 tons 1,216 tons 1,178 tons 1,045 tons 985 tons 1,280 tons. 
Benzol . 81,766 galls, 64,774 galls. 63,155 galls. 43,805 galls. 34,751 galls. 82,000 galla, 
90's Toluol $2,070 galls, 27,360 galls. 32,618 galls. 29,377 galls, 37,507 galls, 37,000 galls. 
Or. Naphtha . 18,700 galic. 16,258 galls. 15,556 galls, 14,078 galis. 12,634 galls. 18,000 galle. 
Sol, Naphtha 12,286 galls. 11,678 galls. 11,583 galls. 9,149 galls. 7,909 galls. 12,000 galls. 
Napthalene Crude 73 tons 70 tons 55 tons 65 tons 47 tons 75 tons 
Middle Oil" 39,603 galls. 38,660 galls. 33,227 galls. 35,730 galls. $1,095 gails. 65,000 galls, 
Creosote 72,276 galls. 74,142 galls. 78,900 galls. 86,161 galls. 1,14,350 galls. 48,750 galls, 
Anthracene 36,325 galls, 40,403 galls. 51,226 galls. 52,586 galls. 50,659 galls. 26,400 galla, 
Pitch 1,071 tons 1,214 tons 1,251 tons 1,298 tons 1,495 tons 960 tone 
Road Tar 2,069 tons 1,559 tons 1,114 tons 896 tons 245 tons sie 
Dis. Fluid 71,880 galis, 34,505 galls. 27,924 galls. 33,695 galls. 1,30,533 galle. 1,62,400 galls. 

2,660 galle.WwF* 
Black Varnish 942 galls. 1,100 galls. 714 galls. 770 galls. ee a8 
Blakglos : oi : 1,10,079 galls. 61,000 galls.(1) 1,37,180 galls, 


Annual requirement of coal for coking purposes during the next few years 


Class of conl required (in order of merit) Jharia No. 14A Scam )} 


Lia 15 ” 
” 16, 
o3 14 oF 
3 13 3 
bad 12 a? 


Proximate analysis of coal :— 


Volatile matter 28-0—24-0% 
Fixed carbon 60-0-—62-0% 
Ash 11-0—-14.0% 


*White Fhiid. 


1,91,511 galls. (2) 
85,000 to 90,000 tons. 


from the Eastern section of the Jharia field. 
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Letter No. Col/321/2083, dated the 19th une 1946, 
from the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Lid., 100 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 





Re Bye-Product installations in existing Coke- 


Ovens 





With reference to your letter No. 14-(8)/ 
ICC/46, dated the 28th May, 1946, I attach a 
statement giving the productions frem the bye- 
product installations for the last five years. In 
this connection I would like to explain that due 
to the bad coal position our Wilputte Coke Ovens 


Production of the Bye-Product 


1941-42 

Tons/ 
month 

Coal Tar ‘ . ‘ 3680 
Sulphate of Ammonia 1350 
Toluene Gis. F : z 12000 
Detoluated Motor Benzo! Gls. 70000 


Letter No. CTD/31/I1, dated the 19th July, 1946, 
from the Coal Tar Distilleries Association 
20, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


This Association which represents the major 
Coal Tar Distillers in this country has noted that 
certain criticisms were levolled at the prosent 
methods employed in the distillation of coal tar 
in India in the report of the Dyestuffs Explora- 
tory Committee recently issued by the Depart- 
Patetid of Scientific and Industrial Research, 


2. A note containing the views of this As- 
sociation on this subject is enclosed, and it would 
welcome an investigation thereon by your Com- 
mittee should you consider that it falls within 
their terms of reference. 


THE COAL TAR DISTILLER®S’ ASSOCIATION 


Note on the Report of the Dyestuffs Exploratory 
Committee with special reference to the Coal Tar 
Distillation Industry in India. 


In the report of the Dyestuffs Exploratory 
Committee recently issued by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, certain criti- 
cisms are levelled at the existing Coal Tar Dis- 
tillation Industry in India. 


Briefly it is contended that the industry has 
concentrated solely on the production of Road 
Tars and Creosotes and Tar Paints to the ex- 
clusion of basic chemicals in the Coal Tar re- 
quired for developing an indigenous dyestuffs in- 
dustry. It is suggested that by adopting un- 
suitable specifications. for Road Tars etc. that 
these basic chemicals are wastefully included 


have been closed down from February, 1943 
and further that the Simon Carves batteries are 
also on reduced output. In the case of Toluene 
and Benzo] there is the further factor of the 
suspension in- production imposed by the Direc- 
tor of Ordnance Factories. 


With reference to the query made by you as to 


‘our requirements of coking coal for the next 


few years, we would refer you to our answer to 
question No, 42 of your Questionnaire No. 2 
wherein we have stated that our requirements of 
coking coa] for the next five years will be 150,000 
tons per month. 


Plant for the last Five Years 


1942.43 1943-44 1944.45 1945-46 
Tons/ Tons/ Tons/ Tions/ 
month month month month 
3370 3300 2870 3313 
1170 1180 1030 1124 
22410 10450 5660 11420 
104760 103480 84130 69677 


herein and that thoy are therefore not avail- 
ble for the developmont of now chemical  in- 
dustries, 


No.actual chemicals are spscifically referred to 
in the report in this connection but it is assumed 
that the Committee had in mind ths production 
of Naphthalene, Anthracene, Phenol (Carbolic 
Acid) and Cresols (Cresylic Acid). 


None of the members of the Committee are 
conversant with the detailed activities and pro- 
duction methods of the Coal Tar Distillers and 
the criticisms referred to above appear to have 
emanated from a report written in 1942 by 
Dr. C. Forrester of the Indian School of Mines 
for the Supply Development Committee, ap- 
pointed by the M.G.O. 


This matter has been brought to Dr. Forrester’s 
notice who was quite unaware that his report 
had been used in this connection and who admits 
that it was written with an incomplete appre- 
ciation of the true facts, and that he has since very 
considerably modifiod the views he expressed 
therein. He has agreed to address the Dyer 
stuffs Exploratory [Committee and draw their 
attention to the fact that conclusions regarding 
the Coal Tar Industry drawn from his report are 
misleading and cannot be substantiated by a full 
consideration of the truce facts. 


The criticisms appearing in the Dyestuffs Re- 
port are unsound for the reason that the chemi-. 
cal bye-products referred to above are definitely. 
undesirable and objectionable as constituents of 
Road Tars, Tar Paints and Creosotes. The 
permissible quantities of Naphthalene and Tar. 
Acids -are restricted below certain low maximum 
limits in most official specifications, in the  in- 
terests of the quality of the Road Tars, etc, 
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The Distillers therefore have the double in- 
centive to extract such chemucals (a) to impreve 
‘this quality of their main products (b) to realise 
additional revenue from the sale of relatively 
higher priced chemical products. 


During the war Coal Tar Distillers have ex- 
tracted and refined large quantities of Naphthalene 
Phenol and Cresylic Acids from Indian Coal 
Tars and supplied them to meet urgent war needs. 
Their production is being continued as there 
exists a general world wide shortage of such pro- 
ducts in contrast to pre-war conditions when 
imports from Japan and the Continent at cut 
price levels rendered competition definitely un- 
economical so far as indigenous production was 
concerned. 


In the case of Anthracene ard Carbazole no 
market at present exists in India but distillers 
are pursuing research with a view to perfecting 
‘methods for their extraction .and refining so 
that they will be available in an acceptable form 
when the demand of the dyestuffs industry 
materialises, These two products together form 
less than 1% by weight of the Crude Coal Tar. 


Taking all chemical products obtainable from 
Crude Coal Tars they do not together comprise 
more than 7 per cent by weight ot any Indian 
Coal Tar. 


It should be made clear that Benzol and 
Toluol do not oceur in and are not distillation 
products of Indian Coal Tars but are solely pra- 
ducts of Coke Oven Gas Recovery Plants, which 
are the property of and operated on behalf of 
the Government of India (with the exception of 
the Recovery Plant of the Bararee Coke Co, at 
‘Kasunda). Consequently their recovery and _re- 
fining does not come within the scope of opera- 
tions of the Indian Coal Tar Distillers. 


The views expressed in the Dyestuffs Explora- 
tory Committee’s report that the present Coal 
Tar Distillation is in a backward state and is 
run on unscientific lines are quite unjustified. 


Further the view is also expressed in this re- 
port that as the dyestuft industry will consume 
the major portion of the products of Coal Tar 
Distillation the distillation industry will have 
to be reorganised in order to meet the demards 
of the dye industry. This view is quite falla- 
cious. 


The Coal Tar Distillation Industry must be 
based primarily on an extensive market for 
Road Tars, Creosote and Tar Paints. This 
industry has been developed in. India in recent 
years on sound lines by insistence on a reliable 
standard of quality its main products which has 
enabled them to compete successfully with im- 
ported products such as Asphaltic Bitumen and 
has thereby rendered the indigenous production 
of Naphthalene and Tar Acids and other chemical 
derivatives possible. In the absence of any 
demand for the major products, however, ex- 
traction of the relatively small yield of chemical 
products frem Indian Coal Tars would cease to 
be an economical . proposition, 





139. Letter from Dr. C. D. Pandey, 77B Theatre 
Road, Calcutta. 


Subject :—Cost of Pneumatic Sand Stowing and 
Briquetting of Low-grade Coals. 


I am in receipt of your various-enquiries in this 
connection but regret very much that being away 
from Calcutta I could not compile a note which 
would have furnished full details. The cost of 
Pneumatic Sand stowing inclusive of amortisa- 
tion and interest charges on the plants would be 
about Rs. 1/2/- per ton assuming the charge of 
electricity at 9 pies per unit and the cost of 6” 
Cast Iron Pipes with special flanges at the pre- 
war level. 


T feel sure that if manufacture of Cast Iron 
Pipes for this purpose is taken in hand on a 
mass scale basis the cost of Pneumatic Sand 
Stowing can be cut down to about -/14/- per 
ton. 


So far as the questions of briquetting and low 
temperature carbonisation plant of low grade 
coals are concerned, a separate note is being pre- 
pared and would be forwarded to your Com- 
mittee in due course. The advantages of low 
temperature carbonisation are : 


(1) For every 100 tons of coal treated in 
the retort we would be getting about 
55-60 tons of Soft Coke, 


(2) At least 2-3 gallons of above 90 Octane 
Benzol per ton of coal so treated, 


(3) At least about 75 per cent of the coal 
tar would be obtained to serve as a@ 
binder to turn the residual soft coke 
into briquettes, 


(4) In addition to all these products we 

would be getting about two gallons of 

_ crude oils per ton of coal treated which 

can be distilled into diesel oil or 
crackled totally. 


Obviously considering the cost of the retort 
and the refinery the production cost of soft coke 
as well as Benzol would be higher than the mar- 
ket rate of other competitive commodities. But 
since India is so poor in her petrol resources 
national interest might demand bearing this 
extra cost of production. 


I have gone through the merits of swallow 
process of distilling coal wherein 25-30 gallons of 
petrol per ton ot coal treated are claimed as 
results. The economics of this process would 
produce high Octane Benzo] at about Rs. 3 per 
gallon. This process claims tc convert all the 
available fixed carbon contents of coal into 
Benzol: partly by hydrogenation and partly by 
crackling and the residue left behind is a kind of 
clinker, 





140. ‘Memorandum of Gasification’ received from 
Dr. C. D. Pandey, 77B Theatre Road, Calcutta. 





UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION oF CoaL 


Underground gasification of coal is one of the 
greatest modern technical achievements. A ful . 


¥ealisation of this idea will bring about a revolu- 
tion in the methods of obtaining fuel, doing 
away with the necessity for sinking shafts, rais- 
ing coal to the surface and so on. Coal is con- 
verted into high grade fuel while still under- 
ground ; gas is piped to the surface and delivered 
direct to the consumer. 


The idea of underground gasification was first 
put forward by the great Russian chemist, 
Mendeleyev who propounded the theory and 
proved economic value of the process in 1888, 
Mendeleyev repeated his statements on the sub- 
ject several times—in 1892, 1897 and 1900— 
but he was never able to realise it, In 1913 
a Scottish Chemist, Sir William Ramsay, put 
forward the same idea and came very close to 
realizing it. The outbreak of World War I, 
during the course of which Ramsay died, pre- 
vented the experiments from being carried out, 


Vladimir Lenin who was, at that time, living 
abroad in exile-—published an article (on May 
4, 1913, in the ‘ Pravada’) entitled ‘‘ One ot 
the greatest technical victories”? in which he 
gave an appreciz.tion of the idea of underground 
gasification of coaland prophesied a_ brilliant 
future for it, It was twonty years, however, 
before experiments were begun in the Soviet 
Union on a semi-industrial scale. A _ special 
trust called the Podzemgaz was formed to_de- 
velop the theory of the process and conduct 
laboratory experiments in 1937, the Goriovka 
underground gasification station was set up, in 
February, 1938, this station was already pro- 
ducing gas to heat the boilers of the local coke 
batteries. By the end of 1938 this station pro- 
duced about sixty million cubic meters of gas 
which was, in use, equivalent to almost 20,000 
tons of coal. The Goriovka station was follow- 
ed, by others at Lisichansk and the newly opened 
district of Kurakhovka, both in the Donets 
basx and in the Moscow coalfield. Several 
other stations also projected in the east, but the 


outbreak of World War II held up further de-. 


velopment of underground gasification of coal. 


When the Germans occupied the Donets baxin. 


and a part of the Moscow coalfield, they ruthless- 
ly‘ destroyed all the underground gas installations 
that had been working, so that, when these 
regions were liberated work had to be begun all 
over again. 


What are the nature and significance of this 
process is a question that may be asked. Every- 
body knows that coal is found in seams below the 
surface of the earth surrounded by non-com- 
bustible rock and earth in order to mine coal, the 


seam hag first to be reached by digging through’ 


the whole mass which lies above it, only when 
this has been done can coal be removed. In 
digging out coal and bringing it to the surface 
useless earth and “muck” in miners’ 
language— also has tc be removed, and, in some 
coalmines, the percentage of the muck removed 
is greater than that of coal. Thus, about half 
of everything dug out of the mine is useless and 
has to be dumped. Anybody who has been 
in a mining district has seen tremendous pyra- 
mids of rubbish that are visible long before one 
reaches a colliery. 
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When coal is converted into gas underground,, 
there is no need to dig out either coal itself or - 
useless muck. Fuel in the form of gas is the 
most convenient under any circumstances and 
has distinct advantages even over the finest 
types of coal. The supply of gas can be easily 
regulated by simply opening and closing the 
tap. 


This allows of great elasticity in the process of 
combustion which may be intensified or de- 
creased at will. When coal is used such control is 
difficult. 


The best coal when burnt produces from 10 
per cent to 15 per cent of ash and some coal pro- 
duces as much as 40 per cent. In cases where a 
large number of boilers are used in modern power- 
stations, for example, the removal of this ash 
is an intricate and costly proces:, involving 
heavy physical labour under bad conditions. 
When gas is burnt there is no ash so that there is 
nothing to remove. 


Another important factor, especially in. power- 
station work is the economy that is effected by 
supplying the exact amount of air required to - 
burn gas. In this way there is a minimum pro- 
duct resulting from combustion of gas. In. 
burning coal even in the best modern boilers, air 
is supplied in tremendous quantities and the 
volume of smoke produced is two or three times 
greater than that from gas. A large amount of 
heat is dispersed in the air and smoke ; sta-— 
tionary boilers lose up to 25 por cent of the 
generated heat. In this way and locomotives 
lose as much as 60 per cent. The use of gas 
reduces this loss to an inevitable technical 
minimum of 5 to 8 per cent. 


In those branches of industry which work 
exclusively on gas-steel smelting, in open hearth 
furnaces, glass melting, firing of pottery etc. 
gas is manufactured in special retorts. This is an 
expensive process requiring specially selected 
coal and is accompanied by great loss of fuel. 


Underground gasification of coal provides gas 
ready for use without any further processes. 
A natural gas generator is created underground 
which converts low calory or brawn coal into a 
first class and cheap fuel-gas. 


The practical use of gas from the experimental 
station has shown that its cost is about two- 
fifths of the equivalent amount of coal (in in- 
dustrial. installations the cost would be consider- 
ably less). Only a quarter of the number of 
workers is required as compared with the mining 
of coal, and the labour involved is much lighter. 
The time required to start gas installation working 
is about half that required to sink mine shafts 
and cut galleries. Furthermore, there is no need 
of railway transport to carry fuel, as it is easily 
piped to the consumer. The amount of me- 
chanical and electrical equipment required for 
underground gasification is about one-sixth by 
weight of that required for the mining of coal. 
If only one-third of the amount of coal obtained 
from the Donets and Moscow coalfields in. the 
pre-war days were converted into gas under- 
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round there would be saving of 1,500,000 rubles 
day at the present government standard coal 
rices. 


Ncw that victory has been won, there is nothing 
9 hinder rapid development of underground 
asification in the USSR. 


(Reproduced) 





APPENDIX 
TECHNICAL Data 
Capital Cost—(medium-sized gasification unit) 


aged on a colliery raising about 30,000 tons of 
oal per annum, 


Rs. 
1. Cost of core dril for boring purposes 25,000 
2. Cost of Compressor (sirgle stage) telow 100 Ibs, 
presture . . . . . . 30,000 
3. Cost of Casing Pipes £00’ at Re. 8/- per ft. . 4,000 
4, ‘Cost of Suction pur p cor plete with motor { 15,000 
5, Cost of Steel pipes from the Suction pump to the : 
Boiler Shed , é j c : r 30,000 
6, Cost of Jet burners = 5,000 
7. Cost of re.m odelling tke fire box of the boiler 16,000 
8, Cost of sinking bore-holes (two). 5.000 
Tovar Capital Cost 1,30,000 
ecurring Cost (Monthly Basis) 
1, Labour charges exclusive of Power House Labour 
50 people at Rs. 4/- per day . ; . : 6,006 
2. Cover charges at Rs, 50/. per day 1,500 
3. Overhead charges (supervision) 2,500 
4, Dopreciation charges 500 
5, Interest charges on capital 300 
Toran Recurring Cost eae: 


10,800 


Capacity of the unit about 1 


00 t fe 
er day OR 7,50,000 ft. Ons OF coal 


of gases. 
Capacity of the Powor Station—2500 K. W. 


(Reproduced from my notes. ) 





141. Letter, dated 3rd July 1946 from Dr 
andey, 77B, Theatre Road, Cabs as 


During the course of m 
ion on 2nd July 1946, before your Committee 
realised that owing to my not having sum- 
larised my recommendations and views in the 
‘rial order of precedence there was some con- 
ision in the minds of different members of 


ovr Committee, My views in this matter 
rej 


y_ oral cross examina- 


Considered purely on academic merits nationali- 
sation anda Central Marketing Board with the 
functions of the Coal Grading Board affiliated or 
subordinated to it would be ideal solutions. I 
have my own doubts if the mentality of the 
Indian public and economic development of the 
country have reached such a stage of evolution 
where nationalisation can be effected. Failing 
this, to my mind, the next best solution would 
be (1) to demarcate the coal-bearing area and 
(2) to sub-divide coal-bearing area into diverse 
units of production directly connected with various 
units of consumption. Such units would be 
(a) Steel and Iron industries (b) Railway loco- 
motives (c) Industrial enterprises, ¢.g., Mills and 
Foundries, (d) Power House and (e) General 
Public. In order to see that there is an equit- 
able distribution various remedies and checks 
proposed by me can effectively be adopted. 
Even if this expedience is considered to be un- 
feasible, the present system of control should be 
co-ordinated and enhanced by the creation of 
(a) marketing board, (b) expanding the powers 
of the Coal Grading Board and (c) by conceding 
more statutory powers to the Coal Commis- 
sioner, 


T hope this summary would clarify the ideas 
[ tried to convey to your Committse in my re. 
plies. Of course, this is a skeleton scheme anc¢ 
if any one of them is accepted by your Com 
mittee as a whole, I would be prepared to worl 
out its details if so desired. 


142, Letter dated 6th August 1946 from Dr. C 
D.Pandey, 77B, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 


T hope that you must have received my notes 
on Pneumatic Sand Stowing and Gasification of 
Mines. You must have noticed that in my note 
on Pneumatic Sand Stowing the cost of ob- 
taining and screening the stowing material has 
not been included. It would depend on ad hoe 
circumstances. Tho main foature of Pneumatic 
Sand Stowing process is tho utilisation of waste 
materials near the pit bank. As such the cost 
will vary from colliery to colliery, but I foal, 
that in no case, should it exceed Rs. 4,000 per 
month for a unit for which details have been 


appended with my note. 


Partly owing to postal strike and tly on 
account of my being away to Shillong, there 
has been some delay in sending this note to you 
on Low Temperature Carbonisation, Hydrogena- 
tion and Swallow Process. With the chaneo of 
postal strike coming to an end, T am making all 
haste to send this note to you. . 


T hope this will prove of some interest to you 
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Notes sent in by Dr. C: D. Pandey (referred to in 
his letter dated 6th August 1946.) 


THE PETROLEUM TNDUSTRY 
Chapter I. 


(A) Position in regard to the Natural Oil Sup- 
plies of the world. 


The proved supplies of petroleum which for 
all practical purposes the only source of oil field 
and lubricating oil, are very unevenly distributed 
geographically. During recent years just over 
80 per cent. of the World’s production has been 
pbtained from three countries, U.S.A. with 60 
per cent, Russia with 11 per cent, and Venezuela 
with about 9 per cent. There are only seven 
countries with a production in excess of 5 million 
tons per annum and out of the tote] world pro- 
duction of 245 million. tons in 1936, the seven 
countries accounted for 226 million tons. A 
table showing world production of crude oii is 
given in appendix attached heroto, 


(B) Importance of Oil. 


World production of crude petroleum has in- 
creased during tho last forty years from 20 mil- 
re tons in 1900 to about 245 million tons in 

936, 


The United States of America is spending over 
twelve million dollars per annum on research to 
find new uses for petroleum. There are over 
two thousand products being made from pet- 
roleum such as drugs, salves, anesthetics, per- 
fumes, plastics, paints; ‘insecticides, etc.; ete. 


In India during recent years, with develop- 
nent of modern industries, the demand for pet- 
roleum has increased considerably which can 
readily be shown by the figures taken from. the 
Customs roturns for the last three years and 
given in Appendix 2 attached hereto. 


India not being a country producing oil or 
petroleum to any appreciable extent has to im- 
port all her national requirements from foreign 
countries, chiefly from Burma, Bahrein the Dutch 
East Indies, and the United States. Efforts 
have been mad» in the past in this country to 
tap the natural resources of oil but they have 
been unfruitful so far thus leaving India still 
dependent upon foreign supplies, a somewhat 
unhappy position if the present world situation 
continues. Moreover, due to the existing con- 
ditions a great impetus has: been given ‘to tho 
industrial development of this. vast country which 
will undoubtedly lead to a large increase in the 
avons for petroleum and its various by-pro- 

ucts, 


OIL FROM COAL. INDUSTRY 
Chapter IT, 


The importance of oil in the national economy 
of all the leading countries is very great, and 
with the exception of U. S. A., and Russia, all 
heve to depend upon foreign sources for their 
oil supplies ; hence great effort has been devoted 
to the production of oil from ‘coal, especially in 
Europe, 


-at that time due to the fears cf the 


(a) Efforts made in Germany. 


In Germany the latest figures show a produc 
tion of 44 million tons per annum but the figur 
has recently been very largely increased. Th 
German Government is aiming at complete self 
sufficiency within a period of five years. Ai 
article regarding the oil from coal industry ii 
Germany, published in the ‘Times of Indie 
in their issue dated 8th October, 1940, is attache: 
hereto as Appendix 3. 


(b) Efforts made in England. 


‘Jn England progress has been very muc 
slower due to the traditional outlook of th 
British Government. Nevertheless, at the pre 
sent time very serious consideration is bein 
given to the production of Home-Pro luced Mot« 
Spirit and several Government Committees hav 
been set up to inquire into every possible mear 
of increasing home production to a maximum ¢ 
soon as possible. There are two main metho 
of production in England at the prosent time viz 
‘The Low Temperature Carbonization Process 
which produces a smokeless fuel with petrol as 
by product, and the ‘ Hydrogenation Process 
which has for its main purpose the production 
petrol and certain by-products. 


As an encouragement to the various compani 
engaging in this industry, the British Gover 
ment in July, 1933 announced their intention 
introducing legislation to give a guaranteed pi 
ference on Home-produced Motor Spirits, ai 
accordingly in 1934 legislation was passed whic 
remitted the standard rate of excise duty « 
petrol for all home-produced petroleum for 
period of twelve yoars. 


(c) Efforts made in India. 


Tt is understood that some years ago t 
Indian Government was prepared to encoura 
the production of oil from coal, and approac 
ed some prominent industrialists in this count 
to obtain their views as to the feasibility 
establishing the industry here with their he 
The project, however, was not further develo 
industriali 
as to the competition from the oil companies a 
uncertainty as to the various oli process: 
‘Since that time, however, tho industry of p. 
duction of oil from coal has made great stric 
and to-day as can be seen from the Germ 
and English figures of production, it is hig) 
important industry. 


(d) Efforts made in Australia. 


Recently the Australian Government has ft 
realised the importance of this necessary indus 
though natural oi] supply could be obtained fr 
very near her viz., the Dutch East Indies. 


To give. an impetus to this industry in A 
tralia, the Australian Government by their. let 
dated 25th November, 1940, No. 45519 h: 
given a guaranteed preference of 7:4 D 
gallon for all Motor Spirits produced in Austz 


from Australian coal, over imported Petrol. This 


preference is guaranteed for fifteer years. 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM OIL 
FROM COAL. 


Chapter ITI, 


(1) The complete disorganization of a country 
cut off from its sources of petroleum supply can 
most readily be realised. The production of 
oil from coal makes each country independent 
for its petrol supplies and the production can be 
controlled according to the requirements of the 
country. 


(2) With Home produced petroleum, the entire 
capital irvested in the industry remains within 
the ccuntry which is a great economic advantage. 


(3) From a strategic standpomt the advan- 
tages are outstanding as natural petroleum has 
to be stored: at. various large ports. In India 
for example, Karachi, Madras, Bombay, Port 
Okha, and Calcutta are the ports where petrol is 
stored. These large storage installations, apart 
from being notoriously vulnerable from the air 
thereby dangerous, are also very inconveniently 
situated for the distribution of oil throughout 
India. As far as oil from coal is concerned, it 
Is proposed to erect small manufacturing units 
all over India at places where the raw materials 
could be conveniently obtained. This dispersal 
of manufacturing units, apart from being safe 
from aerial attacks, also solves the transport 
problem, Moreover, in the event of hostilities, 
if -any port is cut off from the rest the part so 
cut off can obtain its supplies from its nearest 
unit or units. 


Although it is true that the nearest natural 
supplies can be obtained from Bahrein and Burma, 
the present exigencies of war lead to a shortage 
of shipping. Jt would be a great help if ALL tank 
shipping is made available for. supplies to the 
War Front. For this reason alone, if for not 
other reasons, it is desirable that India should 
find its own requirements of Petroleum and Oil 
within the Country. It is of course not hoped 
that the total Indian requirements of Petroleum 
could be met by this now Industry but it would 
cer ainly ameliorate the existing position, when 
it s rumoured that oil and petroleum are ra- 
tio ed. 


(4) As synthetic petroleum is manufactured 
from lignite coal and oil shales all of which are 
readily obtainable in India it is possible ulti- 
mately to make self supporting for its supplies of 
oil, 


(5) From an economic standpoint there is 
much to be said for the manufacture of oil from 
coal as it develops the coal-fields of India and 
provides employment and utilizes a natural 
product which hitherto has not been exploited 
to anything like its eccnomic limit. Just to 
illustrate to what extent it is possible to utilize 
the coal fields of India when the Industry for 
the manufacture of.oil from coal is developed, 
each plant capable ot producing 2,400 gallons 
of oil per day would consume approximately: 100 
tons of coal per day or 28000 tons of coal per year, 
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To deal with approximately 8 to 10 per cent. of 
India’s petrol requirements would mean. the 
installation of ten such plants in whichjcase the 
consumption: of coal would be about twofshtindred 
and eighty thousand tons per annum. 


(6) In ‘India’ the petrol obtained is usually 
fifty-six o¢tanes whereas the petrol obtained by 
synthetic process is expected to- be 70 octanes. 
(These results: are taken from the existing plants 
in England). This. would enable, Car owners 
to take advantage of high compression engines. | 
The spark can be fully advanced for the ‘maximum 
power and edonomy without’ “‘ Knock” or 
“ping” é-e. the car would’ give” extra’ mileage. 

(7) Petroleum being a substance of such vita ! 
necessity it would not be speculating to state 
that in many more ways than are possible to 
put on paper, the country or territory where it is 
produced is bound to progress and many small 
industries are bound to spring up around the 
district. So many instances can be quoted where, 
entirely due to the discovery of petroleum, a 
whole industrial City has sprung, up 


SWALLOW PROCESSES’ FOR THE PRODUC- 
TION OF OIL FROM COAL. 


Before we actually come to explain the SWAL- 


> 


LOW PROCESS of coal distillation, it is advis- 


able to explain the various distillation processes 
and their commercial utility. 


The two main processes at present in operation 
in England are : 


(1) The Low Temperature Carbonization. 
(2) Hydrogenation. 
We shall explain each in turn. 


(1) The Low Temperature. Carbonization ‘Process. 


In this process coal of a suitable grade (coking 
coal) is carbonized at temperature ranging from 
550°C - to. 700°C. The main product of this 
process, however, is a semi-coke which is suitable 
for burning as a smokeless fuel in domestic grates. 
The yield of motor spirit is purely a by-product 
‘along with tar, gas, etc. 


Products: of Low Temperature Carbonization. 


Low Temperature coke provides a good fuel 
with valuable smokeless and radiating proporties 
particularly suitable for domestic and on this 
account many people advocate a wide extension 
of the use of fuel of this class-in order to improve 
the atmospheric condition of large towns. 


Certainii Low temperature cokes are suitable for 
use in gas producers for motor vehicle propul- 
tion. 


Motor Spirit. 


The quantity of refined motor spirit produced 
by Low Temperature Carbonization is about two 
to three gallons per ton of coal. (A further one 
and a half gallon can be obtained from the tar). 


Tar.—The yield of tar may be as high as 18 
to 20 gallons per ton of coal treated. From this 
tar, as has been mentioned above one and a half 
gallons of motor spirit can be obtained by distil- 
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lation, The remainder of the tar may be utilised 
in three ways : 


(1) It may be consumed as a heavy boiler fuel. 


(2) It may be distilled until pitch is yielded. 
By this method ten and half gallons of light fuel 
oil and eighty pounds of pitch are obtained. The 
light fuel oil so produced is not by itself suitable 
for dievel oil, but can be made so by adding pro- 
knock compound Light Tar produced by Low 

‘Temperature Caibonization contains a higher pro- 
portion of tar acids than tar produced by high 
temperature processes, and there is gradually 
widening market for this class of products. 


(3) It may be treated by Hydrogenation and 
will then produce from 14 to 15 gallons of motor 
apirit. 

Gas.—The quantity and quality of gas pro- 
duced by low temperature carbonization vary 
greatly according to the method used. With 
sertain types of the process, very large quantities 
of gas of low calorific value are produced which 
are difficult to dispose of. In most cases the gas 
is not sold, but is used in the process to heat 
the retorts. In the case of thoue processes pro- 
ducing a high calorific value gas it must be obser- 
ved that if the gas companies were to purchase 
it would save them buying oil for enrichment. 
purposes, as it would be possible by using the 
low temperature gas, to make up any deficiency 
in the calorific value of their own gas at present 
secured by the addition of-carburetted water gas. 


Low temperature gas of a high calorfic value 
could also be uced when compressed, in motor 
vehicles, and it is claimed that a larger mileage 
per unit volume of gas could be obtained than 
with town’s gas. A further claim for low tem- 
perature gas is that it can be liquified to the ex- 
tent of over one-third of its quantity and sold in 
containers for domestic and industrial uses, 


Yields of oil products ——As alreacy pointed out 
the oil produzea is a by-product and while there 
is some variation in the yields of liquid proaucts 
obtained from different processes, evidence has 
led to the conclusion that the extent of variation 
does not represent more than a few gallons per 
ton.. Accordingly there is not a single process 
which should have any special consideration on 
account of the quantity of oil products obtained. 


Tn England the Sub-Committee on oil from coal 
in 1938 took evidence from low temperature 
distiller association, the Presioent of which is 
also the Chairman of the Low Temperature Car- 
bonization Co. Ltd. He explained ia his evi- 
dence that it is not the primary objeat of the 
Low Temperature Carbonization to produce oil. 
But he suggested that a large scale development 
of the industry would result in a substantial 
ontribution being made to the country’s oil 
equirements, 


(The foregoing is the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Oil from Coal Omd, 5665), > . 

The yield of tar in most of the low temperature 
carbonization inethod which have .been tried out 
dn a semi-commercial scale is about three quar- 
ters as much gain per ton of coal carbonised as 


produced at Gas Works and Coke ovens ; and it 
is agreed that it is rather more amenable for the 
production of oil fuels than high temperature tar. 
The evidence received indicated however that 
the creosote fraction of high temperature tar 
which amounts to about 40% of that tar, is 
equally, ifnot more, suitable chan low tempera- 
ture tar for the Hydrogenation process. 


Lhe whole success of the above process depends 
entirely ov a@ ready market for the main product 
svamcly coke. 


For this reason the process is commercially 
posible in England owing to a large demand for 
this low temperature coke which proviues a good 


fuel with valuable smokeless and radiating pro- 


perties particularly suitable for domestic purpose. 
Notwithstanding this, however, due to certain 
inherent difficulties notably seasonal demand for 
coke and the formation of large quantities of 
tar the profits have not been what were antici- 
pated, 


(2) Hydrogenation Process. 


The hydrogenation process differs fundamen- 
tally from the process (1) just described, in that 
the sole obje.t of this method when treating coal 
is the production of oil. No important products 
are obtained which complete with coal or its by- 
producis such as a coke or gas, 


Io England a plant owned by the Imperia: 
Chamical Indusiries is in operation in Billinghaw 
Commercial possibilities of Hydrogenation i: 
handicapped by the enormous initial coa:t of the 
original plant and the high recurring expence: 
which on the last available figure averaged 11 ds 
per gallon. 


The figures for both the above processes ar 
ai follows : 


LOW TEMPERATURE 


Crude Spirit yield . 3 Gallons per ton o 


coal, 
Tar s 16 gallons per ton c 
coal, 
Coke ” 15 cwts. per tono 
coal, 
HYDROGENATION 
Cost of plant . £8,000,000 
Crude Spirit yield 30 gallons per ton c 
coal, 
Cost of spirit yieid per 114d. 


gallon. 


Processes allied to Hydrogenation have bee 
very largely exploited i1 Germany and it is est 
mated that about two thirds of the petrol requir: 
ments of that country are supplied from syt 
thetic oil plants. Here again the disadvantage 
for ordinary commercial enterprives are the eno 
mous capital expenditure for the necessary plan 
and the high cost of production. These disac 
vantages however du not weigh with the Germa 
Goverament against the manifest advantage - 
Germany being s»lf-supporting in regard to-aw 
plies of motor fuel, ; 
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Thus we see from the above that the chief 
features of the low temperature carbonization 
process as far as production of motor spirit is 
concerned are the low yield of motor spirits and 
the necessity of a ready market for its principal 
namely coke. 


The disadvantage of the Hydrogenation Pro- 
cess is that an enormous capital of £ 8,000,000 
or nearly Rs. 110,000,000 is needed for the plant 
alone. 


The Swallow distillation process differs very 
materially from both the low temperature carbo- 
nization and the Hydrogenation processes. The 
Chief disadvantages are as follows :-— 


(a) Owing to the simplification of the process 
the cost of necessary plant for any given produc- 
tion is very much less. 


(b) The yield of motor spirits per ton of coal 
is fully equivalent to, if not more than, the best 
Hydrogenation processes and the cost of produc- 
tion per gallon is less than half than the cost of 
hydrogenation. 


(c) The Swallow process converts the coal into 
a semi-coke together with crude motor spirits 
and these products are produced without the for- 
mation of any tar which is the most important 
point of difference. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SWALLOW DISTIL- 
LATION PROCESS 


By this patent process, on distilling a finely 
divided mixture ot coal and tuel oil, under certain 
conditions oil is produced tree from tars and 
directly as motor spirit and diesel oil. 


Coal is delivered from wagons to a sunk coal 
hopper and fed by Conveyor to a Crusher, where 
it is broken to pass through 3/8 inch mesh then 
elevated to one of four 50 ton crushed coal Bun- 
kurs. A regulated feed passes the coal to an air 
swept Ball-Mill where it is pulverised and air car- 
ried to two cyclone separators. The first pro- 
vides the processing coal which is fed through a 
timed Feeder to a mixing Tank. The second 
cyclone provides the fuel for the various burners 
in the Furnaces. Fuel oil suitable characteristics 
is mixed by weight in a certain proportion with 
the coal dust in the mixture. This is pumped 
at a regular rate through the Tubular Heater or 
Tube still and brought upto the desired tempera- 
ture at which, part of the distillation has taken 
place and the water vapourised. The semi- 
cooked mixture then passes into a Rotary Retort 
where the process is completed. The vapourised 
oil from the coal passes from the Retort to No, 1 
Condenser which is maintained at a temperature 
to condense the main portion of the Fuel Oil 
which is returned to the Stock Oil Tank. The 
light oil and steam pass forward to No. 2 Conden- 
ser where they are condensed and water separated. 
The gas passes through the Scrubber and very 
little permanent gas is made. 


The process is so balancéd that. no tars are made, 
The Light Oil is separated into Petrol and Diesel 
and so regulated that the total yield of Diesel 
and Petrol is the number of gallons obtained per 


ton of coal thus maintaining the original volume 
of the Stock Oil which can be used over and over 
again. 


The residue coke or coke dust is the only by- 
product and is delivered to the Bunker. 


In England the coal process was the Welbeck 
Kitches Coal which produced 27 gallons of motor 
spirit. With regard to the Indian Coal samples 
taken from the Bengal Coalfields had been tested 
out in England and have shown yield of about 28 
gallons per ton of coal, which include High Speed 
Diesel Oi]. Australian coal similarly tested showed. 
a yield of 36 gallons per ton of coal. In general it 
may be stated that on all suitable coal a yield 
of 1 gallon of Crude Motor spirit may be expected 
for each percent of volatile content of the coal. 
Thus coal showing 30% volatiles will when treated 
by the Swallow Process produce approximately 


-80 gallons of Cruc's Motor Spirit per ton of coal 


processed. 


PROPOSED SCHEME FOR EXPLOITATION 
OF SWALLOW PROCESS FOR DIS- 
TILLATION OF OIL FROM COAL 
IN HIS EXALTED HIGHNESS 
THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS. 


As will be seen from the explanation of the 
Swallow Process, the Swallow Process differs 
materially from both the Low Temperature Car- 
bonization and the Hydrogenation Processes, 
and furthermore combines the good—qualities 
of both these Processes which makes the Swallow 
Process more beneficial comercially, for instance 
whereas the Hydrogenation Process entails a 
large outlay of capital to produce say 20 gallons 
of oil per ton of coal, the Swallow Process pro- 
duces the same high amount of oil from coal with- 
out a large outlay of capital for its plant. Simi- 
larly whereas the Low Temperature Carbonization 
produces a large amount of Tar and Pitch and 
a smaller amount of Petroleum this process 
produces a large amount of Petroleum and 
practically no Tar and Pitch. 


Cost submitted to the Government of India in the 
Commerce Department based on Bengal coal. 


Page Five 
CHAPTER IV 
THE Cost or PrRopvuction. 
The estimate has been based on the plant 


working 300 days (of 24 hours) in a year. The 
plant to be situated near a Colliery: 


Capital invested on plant. Rs. 8,50,000 
Capital invested on building : . Kes. 1,00,000 
Capital invested in tools and Vans Rea. 50,000 

ToTau Rs. 10,00,000 


The above would be an economical plant pro- 
cessing 4 tons of coal per hour and working conti- 
nuously for 24 hours a day for 300 days in a year, 


The Coal processed would be 34%4x309 . 28,800 Tons, 

Oil processed 12 gallons for H. 8. D. per ton. 3,45,600 Gallons. 
Oil processed 12 gallons of Petrol per ton of coal. 3,45,600 ,, 
The Coke yield being 15 owts. per ton of coal used . 41,800 tons, 
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Cost of Production 
Coal used for processing 28,800 tons @ 


Ra. 5/- per ton . ‘ - 1,44,000 
Transport of coal @ As. 4 per ton per 
mile, . ‘ Gh. ae ‘ 7,200 
Cost of Labour 150 men in three shifts 
@ Re. 1/- por man . 45,000 
C/Over . 1,896,200 


COST PER GALLON OF PETROL AND HIGH 
SPEED DIESEL OIL 


Rs. 
Cost of Production 2,68,600 
Cost of Overheads: 1,03,000 

3,71,600 


Thus cost of production per gallon of oil (i.e. 
petrol and High Speed Diesel) is Rs. 0-8-7°2. 


Tf sold at Rs. 1-9-6 per gallon of petrol, a pro fit 
of annas ten per gallon is made on the sale of 
petrol. Therefore the profit. on the total yield 
of 3,45,600 gallons is Rs. 2,16,000, 


If sold at Rs. 0-13-0 per gallon of H.S.D a loss 
of annas 2-7°2 is made on the sale of H.S.D. 
Therefore the loss on the total yield of 3,45,600 
gis. is Rs. 58,752, 


Thus the total gross profita are Rs. 1,57,258. 


.(N.B,—It must be noted here that the profit is made er/; if no 
duty other than the sales duty not exceeding 2 annas is levied). 


Norr. -- It must be observed here that this cost of production 
of Rs. 0-8-7-2 per gallon of Oil (i.e. petro! and H.8.D.) or Ks. 
9-11-2-4 per gallon of petrol and Rs. 0-6-0 per gallon of H.S.D. (If 

we are to carry the loss made as above on H.8.D. on the profits mace 
on Petrol), is based upon a pilot plant crushings 4. tons of coal per 


To which the following overheads are to be hour. If however, when the industry developes and public confidence 
added :— is obtained and a full size plant of 10 tons per hour capacity is put 
; up the oost of production of Oil (i.e. petrol and H.S.D) would be Ra. 0-4-10 
Royalty . oo. ° Rs. 0 2 0 per gallon, 4.e. Ra, 0-4-10 per gallon of petrol and Rs. 0-4-10 per gallon 
Agents Commission... » Rs. 0 2 0 of H.8.D. The reason for this is that the heavy overhead cost per 
Leakage and Evaporation Re. 0 1 0 unit of oil is reduced by higher yield of petroleum products. 
Provincial sales tax Appr. Rs. 0 2 0 
4 foi Rs. O15 7° . 
Poteh coat per esvon Crows: mer Ae Ce Please refer Appendix III. 
APPENDIX I 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL 
(Quantities in millions, of statue tons) 


















































1937 1926 1935 1934 | 1983 
Country Jan-June 
gpm —_— paerewral 

Produc- Percen- | Produc- Porcen- Produc- Percen- Produc- Pereen- Produc- Percen- 

tion tage of tion tage of tion tage of | tion tage of |; tion tage of 
total total total =; ; total -; total 
United States 83°6 62-6 149-1 60-6 134-4 59-6 122-4 59-1 122-1 62-2 
Russia 13°55 10-1 27'0 11-0 24°7 11-0 23-8 11-5 21-1 10:7 
Venezuela . 12-1 91 22-7 9-3 21°6 9-6 19-8 9-6 17-4 8:8 
Rumania 3+6 2-7 8°6 3°56 8-3 3°7 8-3 4+] 7-3 3.7 
Iran (Persia) 4°5 3-4 8-2 3+3 7-5 3-3 71-5 3-6 71. 3-6 
1). East Indies . ‘: 3°4 2°5 6-1 2°53 6-0 2-7 6-0 2-9 §+2 27 
Mexico 3°3 25 5:5 2°2 6-0 2:6 5-6 2°7 6:0 2°68 
Traq . 21 1-6 4-0 1+6 3°7 1-6 1:0 0:6 0-1 Ol 
Columbia . F : 1-4 1-0 2-6 1-1 2-4 ll 2:4 1-2 1-8 0-9 

Lat 
Peru . ‘ . 7 1-1 0-8 2°4 1-04 2-4 1-1 2°3 1+1 1:8 0-9 
Argentina . 1:0 0-7 2-2 0-9 2:0 0-9 2-0 1-0 1-9 1:0 
Other countries . — . 4:0 3:0 7:0 3°0 6:3 2-8 6+0 2:8 5°6 2°8 
Toran - 133°6 100 * 244-5 100 225°3 100 207-1 100 196-4 100 
British Empire ; 207 2:0 4-8 1-9 4:1 1-8 3°83 1-8 B°4° 1:7 
Included in other countries above. 
Commodity — 1937/38 1938/39 1939;40 
Kerosenel . ‘ 5 7,62,14,135 6,45,66,213 7,51,24,185 
APPEN DIX TI Other kind of Mineral 
Oils. i ‘ 9,83,30,490 8,21,74,232° 9,61,36,706 


Amount in Rupees of Kerosene and Oil imported 


into British India During the last three years. 


Nore.—-These figures have-been obtained from the Government 
of India Publication, Delhi, No. 3689 being the accounts relating to 
sea-borne trade and navigation of British India. 
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Repairs and Renewals @ 1% on Capital 13,500 
APPENDIX TIT Miscellaneous @ 2 as. per ton of coal processed 9,000 
“ . . “6,93,600 
The Cost of Production of a full size plant. Less amount realised for coke @ Rs. 2/- per ton 1,08,000 
The full size plant would process 10 tons of Tora, 4,85,600 
coal per hour and will work continuously for” 24 
Overheads. 
hours a day for 300 days in a year. 
— Depreciation on plant at 10% on Ra. 12,00,000 1,20,000 
The followin g estimate is: made on that basis:— Depreciation on Building at 2 % Rs. 1,00,000 2,000 
Rea. Depreciation on Tools and Vans at '20%on Rs. _. 10,000 
Capital invested on plant 12,00,000 Rs.. 50,000 oo 
Capital invested in building 1,00,000 Toran 1,32 000 
Capital invested in tools and. vans 50,000 ++ 
—-- Interest on working Capital at 6% on Rs. 2,00,000 ‘12,000 
Total 13,650,000: - Seti 
; ; ; — TotaL 1,44,000 
The coal processed would be 24x 10x 300. 72,000 tons. : : rs se 
Oil processed 12 gis. of HSD. per ton of coal. 8,64,000 gis. Total cost of Production and Overheads is Ra. 6, 29,600 
Oil processed 12 gis. of petrol : * 8,54,000 gls. SSS a ae 
Coke yield being “5 ewts, per ton. 54,000 tons, 
Cost of Production. Therefore the Cost of Production per gallon of 
. Rs. oil is annas 4 and pies 10 only. 
Coal used for processing 72,000 tons @ Rs. 5/- 3,60,000 
Transport of coal at 4.as. per. ton mile 18,00 7, 
Cost of labour 225 men for three shifts @ Re, 1j- per INF ORMATION RECEIVED FROM 
man 67,500 OUR OIL COMPANY 
Supervision. Nine Ov erseors @ Rs. ‘Vo0y- P. -™. 10,800 
Manager @ Ra. 2,000 .m ’ 24,000 i i i 
Cat hoe ty oon The growth of the Furnace Oil business in 
Cost of power and water 40,000 India is reflected in the following :— 


ALL COMPANIES TRADE 
FuRNACE Or (INTERNAL). 


Expressed in Tons. 


Caloutta Madras East Coast Bombay Karachi West Coast Total 
1939 ° . 8842-99 12891 -68 21734+67 167617-02 47493 -46 215110-48 236846: 15 
1940 12704-01 13139-38 25843 -39 171628 +68 57289 +60 228918-28 254761 -67 
1941 21180-77 12676 -87 33857 -64 220586 - 64 53207: 07 273793° 52 307651-16. 
1942 15896-16 13624-66 29620 -82 230222-81 52603 58 282826 -39 312347-21 
1943 15721-58 15005 - 69 80727 - 25 241049 - 64 34303 +41 275353 05 306080 - 30 
1944 21491-78 13697-73 85189-51 251829-09 46806 +45 298635 - 54. 3338265 - 05. 
1945 25579 -48 3293049 58509- 97 314219°34 86370-72 . 400590-06 469100-03 

(ALL COMPANIES) BANKER DIESEL&FUEL (COMBINED) 

1939 14941 +02 29828 - 60 447689 -62 80290-25 3358-42 83648 -67 128418:29 
1940 22042- 85 17252 -62 39295 -47 118205: 26 1829467 136499 - 93 175795 +40 
1941 25954 -56 25842-44 61797-00 156393 -98 26283-18 181677: 16 233474-16 
1942 21450: 72 32955 -73 54406-45 324082- 44 93589 +32 417671: 76 472078 21 
1943 1611736 18633-15 34750 -5) 284714-17 59387-91 344102-08 87885259 

es BUNKER FUEL 
1044 52190-76 90188 -58 142379 +34 166769 - 96 121630-68 288400 +64 430779 98 
1945 132835 -95 178686 - 89 311522: 84 274233°77 99120-79 373354-56 684877-40 


‘We have no breakdown of the bunker figures 
as between diesel and furnace prior to January 
Ist, 1944 but it is safe to assume that only a negli- 
gible amount of bunker diesel is included in the 
“Bunker Diesel and Fuel (Combined)”’ figures for 
1939 to 1943. 


Owing to the growing shortfall between indi- 
.genous coal production and coal requirements for 
metallurgical purposes we are expecting an expan- 
sion in the internal furnance oil outlet in India. 


In the past the Indian furnace oil market» 
although relatively large, .was- confined chiefly 
to the main ports and to factories within easy 
reach by rail/road of the oil industry’s main 
port terminals. 


Now in an expanding market, demand is gprea- 
ding further a field and springing up in relat ively 
remote places, 2s is indicated in the list of potential 
customors to be developed, or now being deve- 
loped, 28 listed below: 


Estimate of 


Name of customers. . Annual Business 


tustomers in Karachi territory . 118,980 
Gustomors-in Bombay territory . 386,000 
Customers in Madras territory . 72,600 
Customers in Travancore State . - . 45,000 
Customers in Caleutta territory : » 98,500 


Letrrer No. Misc. 16 D/o ‘‘CB” patEp 19-7-46 
FROM Messrs. BuRMAH-SHELL Or STORAGE 
& Distrrputine Co. of Inpra, Lrp., Bompay. 


In the course ot our discussion with your 
Committee yesterday, you said you would like 
to receive lists of concerns at present using coal 
who might advantageously turn over to oil. 


BomBpay AREA: 


It appears that in Bombay City and the area 
adjacent Furnace Oil at the present time is a 
cheaper proposition than coal. In our opinion 
the area where this state of affairs now exists is 
roughly bounded by a line drawn through Poona, 
Nasik and Surat. All coal consumers within 
that area, including of course Bombay City, 
could convert now to Furnace Oil and obtain 
an immediate financial advantage. In actual 


fact, the large majority have already converted, 


and in Bombay City there has beer. a steady 
changeover from coal to Furnace Oil every year 
since 1917. There are, however, still a few large 
coal consumers, 


At Poona, industiral undertaking are now 
discussing conversion and in our view are likely 
to turn over in the near future. 


At Nasik there is the Government, distillery 
which is still operated on coal; consumption is 
perhaps 200 tons per month. 


On the line from Bombay to Surat, industrial 
undertakings at Billimora already converted. 


There are mills at Navsari and Surat which 
probably use about 1800 tons of coal per month. 


The B. B. & GC. I. Railay are operating en- 
tirely on coal, with the exception of the elec- 
trified suburban line. As Railways have their 
own. freight rates for Railway stoues, it is scme- 
what difficult for us to state to what extent the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway could with advantage 
convert to Furnace Oil, but we submit that 
there are definite grounds for assuming that 
Furnace Oil would be a paying propostion for 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway as far as Ahmedabad, 
Rutlam and Amalner. 


Finally, in regard to Bombay City, the Port 
Trust are still considerable consumers ot coal, 
although their consumption has probably been 
reduced to some extent by the use of oil-fired 
steam tugs instead of coal-fired tugs. 
understand that coal is used in their pumping 
plants and also in the locomotives. The Port 
Trust, we believe, are proposing to oporate 
their pumping plants with electricity, but they 
are proposing to continue to use coal in tho 
locomotives. It is probable that the consump- 
tion is about 900 tons por month. 


AHMEDABAD : 


I hope we have left you in no doubt that we 
are keon sellers to the Ahmedabad Mills. It 
is plain, however, that, at existing compara- 
tive rates of railway freight and cutoms duty, 
Furnace Oil can only be sold in this market so 
long as coal is not frecly available for it. The 
resultant uncertainty of continued  offtake 
makes it difficult to contemplate a pipeline pro- 
ject at very heavy cost, but the provision of ad- 


ditional tank wagons is not subject to this dis-- 


ability. It, however, the result of your Com- 
mitbee’s investigation is that Ahmedabad can- 
not expect coal to be available for a period of 
years (say 10 years or more) then it would be 
worthwhile for the economics of * pipeline to 
be investigated in detail in comparison with 


tankwagon delivery. 


OxuA AREA: 


We explained that in Kathiawar there are 
a number of industiral undertakings which could 
now use Furnace Oil with financial advantago 
if the oil companies were permitted to land sup- 
plies without restrictions. Burmah-Shell now 
hold stocks of Furnace Oil at their installation 
at Okha. These stocks were put down to cover 
the requirement of the Cement Works at 
Dwarka. Conversion has been delayed until 
February 1947 on account of the non-arrival of 
certain essential equipment which the Cement 
Companies are obtaining from America. Tho 


We © 
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estimated monthly consumption of furnace oil is 
4,300 tons. The continued supply of Furnace oil 
from Okha to this plant depends on a revision 
of the agreement between Baroda State and the 
Government of India in connection with the 
imports of petroleum products into Okha Port. 
This agreement is temporarily suspended, but 
may be reimposed at any time at the discrotion 
of the Government of India. 


There are other industrial concerns in Kathia- 
war, cotton mills, chemical works, cement works, 
etc., which might convert to Furnace Oil if 
restrictions on imports did not prevent us or 
other Companies from offering supplies. Esti- 
mated requirements of Furnace Oil might be 
of the nature of 6,000 tons per month. 


The Nawanagar State is developinga now 
harbour at Sika, A new Cement Works is 
now under construction and the promotors are 
making enquiries in connection with supplies 
of Furnace Oil. A natural development would 
be the construction of tanks at Sika and direct 
importation at that port. This would entail, 
presumably, a special agreement between the 
Nawanagar State and the Government of India. 
Offtake is estimated at 3500 tons per month. 

The Kathiawar Railways might also con-- 
vert from coal to Furnace Oil. You will have 
actual figure of their coal consumption and 
therefore are in a better position than we are 
to estimate their consumption of Furnace Oil 
on the 2:1 ratio. Our estimate is 2600 tons 
por month, 


Karacny : 


At the present time Furnace Oil, in our opi- 
nion, is an economic proposition up to and in- 
eluding Hyderabad. 


The N.W.R. are tho biggest users of Furnace 
Oil, their consumption being about 7,000 tons 
per month, They also use over 100,000 tons of 
éoal p.m. over that part of tho line where the 
use of oil is ruled out on economic grouds, freight 
charges becoming heavier as the distance from 
Karachi increases, 


The Dalmia Cement Works propose to change 
over to Furnace Oil as “soon as equipment ir 
installed, their estimated consumption being about 
4500 tons p.m. 


The Hyderabad Electric Supply Co., use 
about 1000 tons of coal per month and there is 
a good case for conversion. 


The Bikaner State Railways are considering 
conversion of their locos from coal to oil. 


MapDRas: 


Our Madras office will be getting in touch 
with your Committee and T hope that they will 
have an opportunity of giving you at first hand 
their views on conversion in Southern India. 
Tn addition to Madras itself we have an instal- 
lation at Erakulam on the West Coast. 


Meantime I give below a few brief comment 
on possible conversions fram coal to oil in the 
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Madras area, but our Madras office will be able 
to give you up-to-date and detailed information. 


The South Indian Railway are in process of 
converting their locos to oil, their current con- 
sumption being about 1600 tons p.m. and their 
potential consumption some 10,000 tors p.m. 


The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills are pro- 
posing to change over from coal to oil, their 
estimated consumption being 2,600 tons per 
month. 


Madras Electric Supply Corporation could 
readily use oil instead of coal, their estimated 
consumption being in the neighbourhood of 
3,000 tons p.m. 


The cotton mills at Madura, Ambasamudram 
and Tuticorin, if converted to oil, would con- 
sume some 1,800 tons p.m. 


The M. & 8. M. Railway are perhaps the big- 
gest consumers of coal in Southern India. 


We are also discussing with Dalmia’s the 
possibility of converting their Cement Works 
at Dalmia puram from coal to oil. 


May I take this opportunity to thank you 
and your colleagues for the considerate hearing 
which you gave us yesterday. I hope you will 
let us know if we can be of any further assis- 
tance to your Committee at any later stage of 
your investigation. 


145. MEMORANDUM ON THE DISTILLATION 
oF Coat—Its NationaL Aspects By Mr. P. 
MuxKHeRJEB, C/o AssaM BENGAL CEMENT CoMm- 
PANY, 7, WELLESLY Piack, CaLcurta. 


IT am not proposing to inflict upon you a mass 
of technical data relative to the carbonisation 
or processing of coal, nor to weary you with a 
detailed account of the vagaries of hydro-carbon 
molecules when subjected to various forms of 
treatment. I would rather attempt to explain, 
as I see them, the main factors that surround 
the whole question of the more scientific uti- 
lisation of coal, to deal a little more closely with 
some of the main technical and economic problems 
involved, and leave you to form your own judg- 
ment as to the wisdom or otherwise of the new 
developments with which we are now confront- 
ed. 


In the first place, it may perhaps be advisable 
to examine for one moment the relationship 
between coal and the community. The extent 
of the apathy that exists in the minds of the gene- 
ral public on this pre-eminently vital matter 
is most remarkable. Even those who use coal 
in their own homes seldcm appreciate the ser- 
vice that coal gives them every moment of the 
day. For example, on waking in the morning 
one ot the first acts is usually to switch on the 
electric light—coal. Tea or hot water is forth- 
coming—coal. A bath and if warm—coal again, 
The clothes one puts on are spun and woven by 
coal and piobably finished with dyes made trom 
coal. The newspaper at breakfast is made and 
printed by coal, and in the majority of cases 
goal again is the source of heat that cooks your 


breakfast and coal converted into power takes 
you to your daily work. Think over it for your- 
selves.as you'go through the day and you will 
discover that almost every phase of your acti- 
vities is rendered possible by: coal, either in its 
original form ‘or when cenverted into power, 
light ‘or heat. And at night when you return 
home the whole process will be repeated, and 
you ‘will find that almost everything about you 
that you see or handle has achieved its final 
shape and usefulness with the aid of coal. 


The community, therefore, exists on coal: 
It is bewildering to contemplate what we should 
do without it, the mining industry could hold 
the ‘public to ransom and it is therefore all the 
more ‘sed to think that for a many years this 
industry has beén -conducted and worked in 
such mannér as ‘to be equally unsatisfactory to 
‘both owners'and workers alike. If only a small 
propoftion of the vast sums of money expended 
by the public on wholly unnecessary things was 
‘transférred to the coal industry and its workers, 
via the meédia of better prices for heat, light 
and power, the country might be very much 
‘better off. 

That brings us to the next stage—is there any 
other use to which coal can be put? We now 
go back about 250 million years and see Nature 
with 1t8 infinite wisdom ad genius laying down 
immense deposits of coal-to-be, so that mankind 
on is arrival might increase and multiply on a 
vast scale, and be provided with the ordered 
comfort and well-being that on the whole is 
ours today. Had it not been for this provision 
and provision very few of us would have been 
‘here. But Nature never did things by halves, 
it was not content that these vast stores should 
comprise fuel only, but packed into their com- 
position hundreds of other valuable materials 
so essential to our needs. I can imagine no 
more pathetic sight than Nature looking down 
and seeing mankind burning up this illimitable 
wealth merely as fuel alone, and thus destroying 
the heritage so wonderfully provided for so many 
of our manifold requirements. It is like chop- 
ping up the lid of a grand piano for firewood, 
a somewhat exaggerated simlie perhaps, but 
jt will serve to illustrate my meaning. 


It must also be borne in mind that these im- 
mense deposits were created when the radiant 
heat of the sun was much greater than it is to- 
day, and in our coal we have imprisoned the 
results of a radiant energy which can never more 
be ours. 


Happily, however, there are signs indicating 
that the end of this epoch of waste in the history 
of coal 18 at hand and all over the world we see 
efforts bemg made, and on a large scale, fo uti- 
lise the weatlh umprisioned m coal in a more 
economic and scientific manner. During the past 
ten years great progress has been made in tne 
U., K. in the fcllowing directions :— 


(1) Continued expansion and increased offie 
ciency of gas works and coken cvans 
and other processes based upo high 
jemperature carbonisation. 
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(2) The birth and success of the Fischer- 
Tropsch process whereby coal is wholly 
converted into petrol, Diesel oil and 
other valuable products. 


(3) The establishment of low temperature 
carbonisation as a practical and economic 
means of further utilising and up-grading 
bituminous and other coals, and ob- 
taining oil and petrol therefrom in the 
process. 


With regard to the carbonisation of coal at 
what are termed high temperatures, this old 
and established industry has done well. In 
the gas section there has been increased through- 
out and improved efficiency and more value than 
ever is being obteined from a ton of coal. Various 
new types of coke ovens have been developed 
for the production of metallurgical and other 
cokes, and the liquid products of all these coals 
have been utilised with ever increasing usefulness 
and profit. The production of the valuable 
motor spirit, benzol, has been much increased 
and other distillates are now being passed on 
for conversion into petrol by hydrogenation 
to the extent of many millions of gallons per 
year. In addition, the phenols have provided 
some of the essential material for the new plas- 
tics industry which will before long assume 
enormous proportions. We have further wit- 
nessed. the gas from many of these coke ovens 
being passed into a grid system whereby large 
areas have been supplied with heat, light and 
power at a very low price. What is loosely term- 
ed high temperature carbonisation is the pioneer 
process tor the more scientific utilisation of coal, 
and today it still remains the chief method, at 
all events in the tonnage of coal treated. 


The second process I mentioned, namely, the 
Fischer-Tropsch, breaks new ground entirely and 
is of considerable interest and importance. Coal 
is first converted into coke; this is heated and 
steam is passed through it in very much the same 
manner as in an ord'nary water gas plant. The 
resultant carbon monoxide and hydrogen is 
then automatically balanced into a mixture in 
the proportion of two to one and freed from 
inorganic and organic sulphur. It is then passed 
into the final reaction chamber where, under a 
pressure of less than 200 pounds per square inch 
and with aid ofa cabalt-thorium catalyst, it 
is converted into liquid products of great purity. 
The respective yields of petro] and Diese] oil 
can be varied at will according to requirements 
andthe products are truly synthetic. The 
petrol has a Jow anti-knock value by itself, but 
the Diesel oil is probably the best in the world. 
This process should be of interest to the countries, 
which possesses vast reserves of unused coal 
but practically no oil. As in the case of hydro- 
genation, the cost is high, but is being reduced, 
and it is stil] far too early to hazard a guess as 
to what the ultimate figure will be. 


The third process, that of low temperatur 
carbonisation, enjoys the distinction of being th® 
only completely British process in the group 
and its inception and successful development 
have been carried out enitrely by British engineers, 


By this process coal is distilled at tem- 
peratures of 500/600° C., about half those em- 
ployed in high temperature results in a complete 
change in the quantity and compostion of the 
resultant products. The yield from a ton of 
bituminous small coal is approximately as follows : 


Domestic smokeless fuel 14 cwt. 
Crude Coal oil 18 gallons 
Aviation Petrol 3 gallons 
Rich Gas . 30 therms 


plus a small quantity of ammonia and other pro- 
ducts in the liquor of distillation. The smoke- 
less fuel is unique for radiation efficiency and gene- 
ral suitability for domestic use, especially for the 
open fire. There are also other uses for this 
type of coke. It has been tound possible to use 
this tuel for the portable gas producets which 
are used on motor transport vehicles in lieu of 
petrol. A large number of these vehicles are 
in operation abroad. Experiments have also 
been carried out for some time past in England 
with satisfactory results and it is expected that 
material progress will have been made. 


Other and most unexpected uses are being 
found for low temperature coke. For example, 
Messrs. Krupps have discovered that low tem- 
perature coke can, with advantage, replace high 
temperature coke and even charcoal in the manu- 
facture of ferro-silicon. The ferro-silicon made 
with low temperature coke showed a considerably 
lower aluminium content, which has to be low 
in ferro-silicon, and the higher reactivity of the 
coke also reduced the wear of the carbon elec- 
trods. The power consumptio: was reduced, 
thus allowing an increase of output. Whereas, 
according to the experience of the works with 


“high temperature coke, the silicon content can- 


not be increased beyond 77 per cent. without 
adding charcoa] or oi! cake ; when using low tem- 
perature coke low in ash, it is possible to increase 
the silicon content to 90 per cent. and more. 
Messrs. Krupps have also expressed the opinion 
that it would even be possible to produce pure 
silicon with low temperature coke alone. In 
Germany they have already arranged for sup- 
plies of low temperature coke low in ash, 


Experiments are also being carried out in cther 
directions, and there is a distinct possibility that 
quite a large market may be _ established 
for fuel of this character in fields quite outside 
the ordinary domestic market. 


The whole of the crude oil obtained in the 
process can be converted by hydregenation 
into an equal volume of petrol or it can be dis- 
tilled and split up into a number of products. 
The first step is to divide the oil into four parts, 
light middle, heavy oil and pitch. From _ the 
light oil can be obtained a small quantity ol 
motor, spirit (additional to the three gallons 
per ton of coal scrubbed from the gas) and a 
small amount of distillate in the naptha class 
The middle and heavy oils provide fuel oil, crec 
sote and raw material for the chemical industry 
The pitch is used mainly as a binder for briquet. 
tes, and it can also be hardened and ground dowr 
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for use as pulverised fuel, or distilled further to 


pitch coke suitable for electric carbons and other 
purposes. All three fractions of oil are rich in 
tar acids, the usual content being about 40 per 
cent. 


The tar acids when separated from the dis- 
tillate after refining the remaining neutral oil 
becomes suitable for Diesel engines. 


The tar acids in one form or another are ex- 
ported all over the world. They are used for 
sheep dips in Australia and New Zealand, and 
as a spray for coffee in Brazil, rubber in the Malay 
States, and apples in Kent. They form the 
basis for disinfectants, insecticides and germicidal 
products on a large scale, and are even exported. 
to America where they are used as a means for 
separating metallic copper from the crushed ore. 
They have great value in commerce and medicine, 
and to burn them in the fire is really an economic 
cutrage of the first order. 


It has also been discovered, mainly due to the 
efforte of Sir Gilbert Morgan and his staff at 
Teddington, that some of the cresylic acids ob- 
tained by the low temperature carbonisation of 
coal are suitable for the manufacture of Bakelite 
and material such as Tufnol, and as the plastics 
industry will need largely increased quantities 
of these acids, their advent is most fortunate. 


The creosote fraction is used for preserving 
railways sleepers and timber generally. 


The petrol is mainly extracted from the gas. 
It has a high anti-knock value ; is very volatile 
and is eminently suitable for high compression, 
high performance engines. 


Another interesting possibility is the combi- 
nation of the low temperature and Fischer- 
Tropsch processes. The low temperature coke 
is very suitable for the production of the gas re- 
quired for the Fischer process, and a coking plant 
working either to make smokeless fuel or Fischer 
coke can be more elastic. For example, when 
less domestic coke is needed and more petrol, 
the output of the combined plant can be arranged 
accordingly. Further, the petrol from the low 
temperature side of the plant can be used for 
raising the anti-knock value of the Fischer petrol, 
and the Fischer Diesel oil can be blended with the 
Diesel oi] from the low temperature plant, thereby 
greatly improving the starting properties of the 
latter. 


Again, the rich gas from the low temperature 
carbonisaticn process can be put through the 
Fischer plant with increased profit. 


Taking everything into consideration, therefore, 
we have arrived at a very complex stage in the 
history of coal. On the one hand it is just as, 
if not more, important to the community than 
ever it was. It is also essential that the cost of 
production be kept as low as possible but, on the 
other hand, we see large markets being lost, 
probably for ever, and it is fairly obvious that 
some additional means must be found for utilising 
coal. Simultaneously, we have reached a position 
here ol has become of great and increasing im- 
portance as a source of energy, and its use is 
bound to. increase. 


Here therefore we have the position where at 
least three things are simultaneously and badly 
needed : 


(a) Fresh uses for coal. 


(6) Some means of utilising coal so that its 
inherent value may be more adequately 
realised. 


(c) Increasing supplies of home-produced oil 
The methods for the carbonising and 
processing of coal such as I have briefly 
described, enable the whole of these three 
to be solved together problems and, inci- 
dentally, one or two other problems 
are solved at the same time. 


It should also be remembered that the produc- 
tion of oil by the process of low temperature 
carbonisation can never be termed non-economic, 
as the production of smokeless fuel, with the 
accompanying liquid. products, has been carried 
on for several years past at a satisfactory profit. 
Ithink you will see, therefore, that the whole 
question or the more scientific utilisation of 
coal is one of the greatest possible national im- 
portance. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FUEL INDUSTRY 


IN POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


In India particularly in all the cities, large 
towns. of industrial areas the domestic smoke, 
which is produced by the burning of raw coal and 
aJmost half burnt coal known as ‘‘ soft coke” causes 
sexJoue danger to health and damage to pro- 
perty. 

The United Kingdom Statistical evidence shows 
a close relation between the death rate and the 
atmospheric conditions ; the number of deaths 
from pulmonary and cardiac diseasez is shown 
to increase in direct proportion to an increased 
in the intensity and duration of smoke fogs. 


In the city ot Calcutta alone the medical au- 
thorities should have no hesitation to agree with 
my general view that many deaths are duo to this 
atmoshperic condition created by continuous use 
of smoky fuels. 


The carbonisation of coal at low temperatures 
is the only process to produce smokeless domestic 
fuels. The fuels are excellent and have a high 
thermal efficiency, and their use on a wider scale 
would do much to alleviate the smoke evil. The 
usage of smokeless domestic fuel has the following 
advantages : . ; 


(1) The atmosphere of the towns and indus- 
trial districts could be made smokeless. 
The saving on the present cost, in labour 
and in money, of maintaining cleanliness 
‘would be very great. The effect upon 
the health ot the people, upon their 
temparament and outlook, upon ‘the 
arts of architecture and sculpture, and 
the amenities of the towns generally, 
could not fail to be large and wholly 
beneficial. 


(2) Tne country would obtain from its own 
soil a considerable supply of oil for 
use in internal combustion engines and 
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other purposes: for which natural oil 
are now imported. This would offer 
a measure of secuirty agaist the possi- 
bility that the world’s supplies of natural 
oil may fall short of demand, with a 
consequent excessive rise in price. It 
would render this country to a large 
extent independent of imported oil sup- 
plies. 


(3) As the process enables small and other 
low grade coal to be usad more profitably 
than ncow, this would be proportionate 
gain to both mine-owners and miners. 


(4) As the total value of the. constitutents 
obtained, after deducting the cost of the 
process showed a balance above the 
value of the raw coal, the wealth. of the 
country should be increased to that 
extent. 


At present in Bengal and. Bihar coal fields. with 
restricted output 69,000 tons. of so-called domastia 
soft coke are produced every. month and it. ia 
estimated that at normal time. this menthly. 
production, would increase to 1,20,000 tons. ‘The 
presont method of manufacturing soft coke is 
rather crude and it is nothing but half burnt raw 
coal with very high ash contents. 


The smokeless fuel which can. be produced by 
low carbonisation process. should be. welcome in 
this country when the same is developed and one 
ofthe methods by which the. State. could most. 
effectively promote these developments would 
be to offer to the producers of smokeless fuels 
an assured market, so soon ag the production 
had been established on a commercial scale and 
a fuel was provided that possessed a. heating 
value not less i relation to its price than that-cf 
the coals now bought. Such a market could: be 
found at all events at the outset, in the Govern- 
ment’s own, purchase. 


Should it be found, that through reluctance on 
the part of the public to modify old methods—the 
smoke-producing coal, although not appreciably 
cheaper than smoke-less fuel, was still used in 
considerable quantities, the Government ard. le- 
gislatures are expectod to take appropriate action 
to. stop usage of half, burnt fuel. This might 
conceivably be done either by prohibition or other 
suitabla method. 


Petrol, Diesel oil and other liquid fuels are 
obtained in the process on a commercial scale 
and it is interesting to note that, at the present 
moment, many hundreds of thousands. of gallons 
of petrol and Diesel oil made from coal by low 
temporature carbonisation process. 


‘In additicn, other liquid products are released, 
such as cresylics for the plastics and disinfectant 
industries, flotation reagents for mining, and other 
products, many of which are in active demand for 
uxport. 

Most of the material required, in the construc- 
tion of refineries can be obtained. in this country 
aud modern plants can operate on almost any 
grade of crude oil and porduce up to 9¥ gallons of 
finished refined products from 100: gallons of 
crude oil. 


It is interesting to note that in France in 1929 

the crude oil imports were only 5°6 per cent 
of the total as aginst 85°8 per cent m 1938, and 
the importation of refined products fell during the 
same period from 94 per cent to 14 per cent. 


In Italy also in the same uine years the crude 
oil imports increased from 4°6 per cent to 57°6 
per cent of the whole. 


These are most striking figures indicating clearly 
what enormous strides have been made in the 
refining industries ir those countries in tho last 
ten years. 


Another advantage in having own refineries 
is due to the fact that the products provide the 
raw material in the shape of gases and intermediate 
products fo: high octane petrol, toluene and 
mavy other valuable chemical products, and this 
utilisation or refinery by-products has. become in 
the U.S.A. a most important and profitable 
business. 


LIQUID FUEL FROM COAL OBTAINED BY 
LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION. 


. Bituminous coking coals are heated at tompera - 
tures below 600° C for fowr hours, and the volatile 
matter which is.driven off is condensed and col- 
lected. The amount driven off depends on the 
volatile content of the coal, the temperature to 
which it is heated, and the time it is subjected 
to the heat. 


One method of carrying out the process on a 
commercial scale is as follows : 


The gaseous and liquid products evolved from 
the coal charge in the retorts, pass, via the water- 
cooled offtakes, into the hydraulic main, where 
most of the heavier hydro-carbon vapours and a 
largo quantity of the ammonia liquor are con- 
densed. The oil and the ammonia liquor con- 
densed pass through tar towers situated at the 
end of each hydraulic main, the object of the 
towers being to keep the hydraulic main fres 
from deposits of heavier tarry matter. From 
the towers the crude oil and liquor pass to a 
decanting tank, where separation of oil and liquor 
takes place so effectively that the crude o'l passing 
to storage conta‘ns less than 3 per cent. of 
water. 


The, gas and uncondensed !*qu'd products leave 
the hydraulic main at a temperature of about 
85° C., and pass direct to electrostatic tar preci- 
pitators, the function of which is now well known. 
The tar or oil in the gas is precipitated from the 
gas due to the action of an electrical discharge of 
50,000 volts D.C. 


The gas leaves the precipitator free from visible 
oil particles. 


On leaving the precipitator the gas passes 
through steam heaters, the object being to heat 
up the ges to prevent condensation of light oil 
vapour in the sulphuric acid washers, into which 
the gas now goes forward. 


The washers are in the form of a section of 
fractionating column with trays and bubble caps. 
There are three trays mn each absorber, and the 
gas bubbles through the caps, which are sedled in 
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sulphune acid. The ammomium sulphate so- 
lution as formed is passed to evaporators, where the 
sulphate of ammonia crystals are deposited. The 
crystals are separated, dried, neutralised and 
weighed into sacks. 


' The gas leave the acid washers at 80° C. and. 


enters the water-cooled condensers, which it 
leaves at a temperature of 20° C. All liquid 
products which are condensed from the gas up to 
this point are transferred to the aforementioned 
decanting tank. 


From the condenser exit the gas is passed 
through the exhausters and on to a final cooler. 
where the temperature of the gas is further de- 
creased, to about 11° C., in order to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency in the crude spirit extraction plant 
which follows. 


The gas passes up two scrubbers in series 
packed with wooden grids, down which is a solec- 
ted fraction of coal-oil distillate is circulated. 
The oil fraction extracts the crude spirit vapour 
from the gas, and from the oil the spirit is re- 
covered by steam distillation, the oil being cooled 
and used again for further extraction in the 
scrubbers, 


On leaving the scrubbers the gas passes to 
a gas-holder, from which it is returned to the 
plant for heating the retorts and for other process 
work requiring supplies of gas. Tho yield: per 
ton of coal is about 18 to 20 gallons per ton—that 
is from ordinary bituminous coal having a volatile 
content of about 30 per cent. and leaving the 
residual fuel with about 10 per cent of volati- 
les. 


A typical weight balance is as follows :— 


Cwt./ton Yield of 

Coal oil 2-00 10-00 
Liquor . 2-15 10-75 
Gas 4 F 1-85 9-25 
Residual fuel {4-00 70 -00 
20-00 100-00 


The yield of crude spirit from the gas is slightly 
in excess of 3 gallons per ton of coal. 


The hydrocarbons ot low-temperature crude 
oil are more closely related to petroleum than 
to the hydrocarbons of high temperature tar, 
and confirmirg this, it may be pointed out. 


_ 1. That the low specific gravity of the lcwer- 
boiling hydrocarbor.s indicates a high hydroger: 
cortent, agreeing in this respect with petroleum. 


2. That the paraffin was of the high-boiling 
portions of low temperature tar is found in 
petroleum but not in high temperature 


tar 
whith contains authracene instead. 


3. That low temperature crude contains neo 
recoverable naphthalene, and only in isolated 
eases does petroleum contain naphthalene. 


Lew temperature crude contains. a much 
higher percentage of phenolic bodies (generally 
known as tar acids) than does high-temperature 
tar. It was at one time considered that, these 
wére more or less valueless, on account of. the 


absence of true phenol and the tact that they 
consisted chiefly of the type known as high- 
boiling tar acids together with some  cresyli¢- 
acid. 

It is now true, however, that these tar acids 
are in great domand, particularly for the manu+ 
facture of commercial disinfectants. Such tar 
acids have a very high ge micidal value, and) 
made up in the form of commercial products. 
are being exported to every part of the world. 


The nature of the crude oil is largely dictated 
by the coal from which it is made, and the 
temperature to which it.is heated, and the same 
factors determine the quality and burning pro- 
perties of the coke. , 


The question of temperature control is. most. 
important, and heat. must. be maintained within: 
very fine limits. Recording pyrometers are 
installed with each. retort, and the tempoeratures.. 
are taken both at the top and the bottom. If. 
is also unportart fo maintain, as far as possible, 
uniform coal specifications, as differences give 
rise to variations in the products, which may 
have to conform to strict contract specifications 
over long periods. 


ee eee 


PART II. 


During my short stay in the United Kingdom, 
necessary preliminary investigations have been 
made to enable me to prepare the above report. 


Facilities were obtained to inspect some of 
the factories operating in that country and part- 
eulars were available to discuss with expert 
engineers, such as Simon Carves etc. to explore 
the possibilities of drawing up an estimate. . 

Tt was, however, found impossible to make up* 
a detailed estimate of the proposed plant to be 
installed in this country within such short 
period, as most of these plants could be 
fabricated in India and the experts in U.K, 
had no date about the prices of materials in 
this country. TU have, howeve:, been able te 
collect the actual pre-war cost of one of such 
installation, as well as estimated value of such 
plant prevailed during the year 1939. I  there- 
fore attach herewith schedule (a) showing the 
estimated cost ot Hight 40 Retort Battery 
Carbonising Plant based on English prices of 
the year 1939. 


The total priceof the Carbonising Plan$ 
without land, steam raismg and gas producing 
plant as well as electrical generation, is estimated 
at £. 341,083-0-0 against the actual cost of an in- 
stallation carried out during 1939 consisting of 
eight batteries of 36 retorts Carbonising plant 
at a value of £330,388-0-0 


I also atsach herewith sehedule (b) showing 
estimated cost of refinery for 1,000 tons a day 
ne plant, based on. English prices of 
1939. 


Thus the summary of the prices would be as 
follows : 


£ 
Carbonising plant . 341,083 
Refinery aa 220,92 
Gonerating station 30,000 
Effluent disposal 6,000 
s 598,012 
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Thé above sum is the estimated cost for 
600 ton per day carbonising plant with a re- 
finery having a capacity of 1,000 tons.’ In the 
event of the carbonising plant being decided 
for a capacity of 1,000 tons of coal per day the 
difference is £ 2,40,000. Although it was diffi- 
cult: for the British Engineers to forecast what 
would be the price of a Similar plant in their 
country but nevertheless they did not anticipate 
any increase beyond a maximum of 50 per cent. 
of the pre-war cost. Basing on that my personal 
opinion is that over 70 per cent. of the plant 
could be fabricated as will as manufactured in 
this country. If an optimistic view is taken 
it may just be possible to complete the plant in 
this country at the same cost as the estimated 
cost of England in pre-war days. UT do nct 
intend that my view should be shared by others 
and, therefcre, to be on the safe side, I would 
suggest an increase of 25 per cent. as a safety 
margin ; thus the estimated cost would be: 


747,515 

Land, building etc. 100,000 
Cost of 3 or 4 collieries - 100,000 
Contingency 5 per cent. 4,738 
” £952,253 


I therefore propose that a Company should be 
formed with a capital of 2 crores which would pro- 
vide sufficient working capital after meeting the 
cost of the plant. 


The Low Temperature Carbonisation Limit- 
ed of England, who claim the ‘“Coalite’’ car- 
bonisation process are regarded to be the fore- 
most pioneers in low carbonisation and distilla- 
ticn and I have been fortunate to come in close 
touch with this Firm whose Chairman and 
Directors were exceedingly kind and sympathetic 
as well as anxious to help Irdia towards installa- 
tion of such plart. I am personally grateful 
to Col. W. A. Bristow, M.I.E.E., M.LA.E., 
F.R.Ae.8., Chairman and Managing Director 
of the Company who is regarded as the authority 
in England in tuel research and who has more 
or less dedicated his life to solve economical 
process of low temperature carbonising. I am 
proud to mention that as a result of 17 years 
research carried out by Col. W. A. Bristow with 
the help of his associate Directors and various 
scientists and technical experts he ultimately 
produced a correct design of Retort and Process 
and tor last 11 years all ot his plants operating 
in U.K. have not only proved successful but 
during the war His Majesty’s Government 
appreciated the assistance they have received 
from the Lew Temperature Carbonisation 
Company, as well as their subsidiary firms who 
were able to supply continuously large tonnage 
of oil for war purpose. 


There may be many experts in our country 
who have devoted consideratle time to study 
this. problem but unfortunately no actual 
expermmoents have bzen carried out, whereas, 
if any scheme Js given effect to, it would 


not only mean establishing a fool-proof plant 
basing on the experience of a successful firm 
of U.K. but continuous co-operation and subse- 
quent technical services are also assured by 
that firm. I am grateful to Col. Bristow who 
authorised me to mention that he is even prepared 
tc accept the Presidentship of the Board of 
Directors and he hss also consented that the 
Indian Company could enter into an agreement 
with his Company on terms to be decided here- 
after by which the Indian Company would 
obtain all technical assistance, results of resear- 
ches made in the English Company’ labora- 
tories etc. etc. 


This arrangement is, no doubt, to be appre- 
ciated as one of the best arrangements that 
could possibly be made as, by good-will and 
co-operation, if the Indian Company can obtain 
the experiences and results of the researches 
made on the U.K. it would save the Indian 
Company from considerable financial invest- 
ments to make researches in cur own country. 


It would be folly to launch in a Scheme with 
a view to make experiments when the actual 
successful experiences of U.K. are at the disposal 
or will be at the disposal of the Indian Company. 
In my opinion the Indian Company would 
consider themselves as fortunate to come to an 
arrangement with the English Company and 
T can assure you that all possible technical 
assistance and advices would come forward from 
England with an open mind and positive  in- 
tention to benefit India. 


The present restricted output of soft coke in 
Bengal and Bihar fields is 69,000 tons per month 
and when the coal situation would ease cut, it is 
estimated that production of soft coke may come 
up to 1,20,000 tons a month. Basing on these 
figures although personally I am in favour of 
putting up a plant to start with a capacity of 
1,000 tons per day, I would also support a con- 
servative policy of putting up a plant of 500 
tons capacity per day with a refinery designed 
for 1,000 tons capacity. I may announce here 
that should the Scheme 1s matured, the Low 
Temperaure Carbonisation Limited of Eng- 
land have agreed to undertake execution of 
final estimatos, all necessary drawings including 
ccnstructional drawings for the fabrication of 
parts in this country, provide technical  assist- 
ance, scientists and experts and would supervise 
the installation of the plant as well as its opera- 


tion for sometime, to train Indian workers 
and experts etc. Arrangements have also 
been made to train our men in U.K. under the 


English firm during the period of installation 
of the plant but in any case to avoid least 
possibilities of mistakes or experiments the 
pioneer firm of England has very kindly agreed 
to render all possible assistance to erect the first 
plant in India under their strict supervision and 
control ; obviously the Indian Company have 
to pay all their expenses. 


SCHEDULE (A) 











EstimatEeD Cost or EIGHT 40 Rerort Batrery 
CARBONISING PLANT. 
1939 English Prices 
Ooal Handling. — £ £ 
Unloading, Crushing & Blending Plant 33,918 
including Silos and foundations 
Batteries of Retorts.— 
Coal handling Plant feelnding Roane. 
tions. . 5,068 
General foundations 2,560 
Steel work including mo skips 25,600 
Retorts : 15,387 
Retort Fittings . 28,068 
Brickwork . 17,509 
Air Supply & Recuperation. 3,200 
Water service Pipes and fittings . 2,480 
Foul Gas Mains and Fittings to Tar 
Catches including Hydraulic Mains 
and Cort Valves. E 8,700 
Fuel Gas Mains & Fittings from By- 
Product Plant to Holders and from 
Holders to Batteries 5,600 
Tar and Liquor Pipes and Fittings inclu- 
ding Tar Towers. » | 1,900 
Pyrometry equipment 2,627 118,699 
‘Coalite’’ Handling.— 
Conveyor Plant Foundations ; 977 
Conveying Plant 11,600 
Screening & Loading Plant Foundations 217 
Screening & Loading Plant : 5,928 18,722 
By-Product Plant. 
Entablature Foundations . 2,220 
Complete Plant including Electrostatic 
Precipitator, Primary and After 
coolera, exhausters, i al Re- 
covery Plant, etc. P 28,738 30,958 
Storage Tanks.— 
Coal Oil. “ . : . 2,297 
Crude Spirit . 938 ¥ 3,235 
Two Gas-holdera.— 
Foundations. . ; 693 
Gas-holders . . . ‘ . 5,656 6,349 
Steam Raising Plant.— 
Boiler House including foundation for 
chimney and softener . x 1,446 
Boilers including feed pumps, water sof- 
tener and chimney . . ° 21,904 23,350 
Steam service M ains d Fittings. 2,085 
Producer Gas Plant.— 
Foundations. 1,024 
Complete Plant including gas Mains 
to holders F is 11,340 
Tar Storage and loading ° . . 447 12,811 
Tar and Liquor.— 
Pumps & Pipes . 246 
Evaporator Plant including ‘foundation. 2,723 2,969 
Water Services.— 
Mains & Fittings including DUIS tanks, 
etc. a * 4 7,048 
Settling Ponds . : 2 ‘ ass 2,469 | 9,517 ] 
Electrical Supply.— 
Switchboards, Mains, Junction Boxes, etc. 9,205 1 & 9,205 
Workshops.— 
Foundations. # . - 94 
Buildings . 1,744 
Machinery 900 j 2,738 
Offices & Laboratory.— 
Buildings . 7 1,429 
Furniture & Fittings — - 434 
Laboratory Equipment ’ 333 2,196 
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Stores. — £ 
£ 
Building . . . ° % 1,350 
Warners & Fittings A 3 . 220 1,570 
Workmens Totlets. ‘ 2,166 
Weigh bridges.— 
Weigh office 133 
Railway weighbridge including founda- 
tions 673 
Road weighbridge including foundations 605 1,411 
Locomotive shed.— 
Foundations . Fs . 7 é 279 
Building . . . : . & 601 780 
Locomotive . > . 2,082 
Railway Siding 48,539 
Works Drainage . 3,160 
Roads Footwaye & Fences. : < 4,387 
Safety, Ambulance & Fire Appliances, Etc. 5 331 
Internal Telephone. é . . . aa 15 
3,41,083 








Nores.—Estimated that 60 acres would be required for 
site to cover Carbonising plant and Refinery. Nothing in- 
eluded to cover cost of site. Estimates for Steam Raising 
and gas Producer Plants cover certain anticipated Indian 
Condition and should produce steam and gas required by the Hesiney 
but they are broad estimates and should be treated as such. 


Electrical Generating station to be treated as separate item. No 


provision made for steam and/or gas required to generate electricity. 
The-water service item is a broad estimate. 


SCHEDULE (B) 


ESTIMATED cosT OF REFINERY FOR 1,000 'ron 
A Day CARBONISING PLANT-ENGLISH 1939 PRICES, 


Orude Oil Distillation.— 


£ £ 
Foundations . ? . * 1,068 
Distillation Unit : . : 3 29,000 
Unit Pump House. F 5 . 202 
Pumps .. . . : 709 
Transfer Pump House : . 758 
Tanks, Pipes, Valves & Fitting . - 13,244 
Pitch Bay Foundations 7 . . 245 
Pitch Bays ‘ : 2 . 3,195 
Oil meter 130 
nines Burners, Pitch Firing Equipment, 
. 195 
Air "Canipieasee : f . . . 64 49,500 
Causticising Plant.— 
Foundations. . F 460 
Buildings . . : . 7 ee 5,166 
Causticisers « 7 a . rm * 9,380 
Supporting Structure . . . 430 
Kestner Evaporator ° 1,729 
Lime Handling Plant . 1,146 
Lime Settling Tanks . . . . 1,977 
Filter Press . . : . 104 
Soda Ash Hoiat ° . : - 45 
Steam Engine . 7 . 345 
Pumps. . 190 
Tanks, Pipes, Valves & Fittings . 5,225 26,197 
Washing Plant.— 

Foundations . : . 364 
Building . : . . - 2,424 
Pumps. . 340 
Tanks, Pipes, Valves & Fittings 10,640 
Buffer pots, he oss motora & Startera 1,688 
Separators F : 2,935 
Level controller . . “ f 347 
Line shafting . . F - : 305 
Hype tanks . , : . 124 
Air Receiver & comprpssors B75 
Acid handling pen plone Building 

tanks, ete. 1,136 20,778 


Tar-Acid Recovery. Cresylate Pretreatment.— 











£ £ £ 
Foundations . 206 
‘Bteam Still & Frootionating 
column : 3,500 
Tanks, Valves, Pipes & 
Fittings . 4,397 
Pumps . . : . 304 
Meters . . 7 . 447 8,604 
Carbonating. — 
Foundations . . 3 206 
Towers . 1,375 
CO? Plant including fans. 3,314 
‘Woke handling pes? ‘ 696 
Repeeators . . 157 
“Pump : 143 
Tanks, Valves, Pipes & 
Fittings : . 1,637 
Air Compressor F ‘ 131 
“Building for fans, ete. . 320 7,879 
16,483 96,475 
Byringing.— 
Foundations . ‘ : 139 
Springing Tanks, etc. 2,556 
‘Panks, Vaives, Pipes 
-& Fittings . 682 
Rotory compressors, ete., “9 504. 4,044 
Distillation. — 
' Foundations . F 486 
Stills, Fractionating 
columns, coolers, tanks 21,606 
Supporting Struvture =. 528 
Pumps . 1008 
Building for pumps. . 588 
Transfer Pump House. 641 24,857 45,384 
Diesel Distillation.— 
Foundations . . P 102 
Structure ; : 461 
Still ‘ ‘ 2,440 
Tanks, Pipes, Valves & 
Fittings . 2,542 
Pumps . . 519 
Building (pumps, ete, yo x 516 6,580 
Spirit Distillation.— 
Foundations . 281 
Still, Fractionating Column, éte. . 2,917 
Structure 218 
‘Tanks, Pipes, Valves, & Fittings : 7,015 
Pumps . 364 
Building (pump, ete) : 422 
Meter . a 95 £1,312 
Bitumen Substitute.— 
Foundations. F 3 - : 210 
Plant ; . . ‘ i 2 6,057 6,267 
Lroading and Handling Products.—- 
Foundations. ‘ i 695 
Road & Rail Filling Station 1,011 
Drum Filling Station & Drum Etore 1,652 
Weighbridge House. ‘ 105 
Weighbridges & Weighing Machines 1,306 4,769 
Services-—Hlectricity.— 
Building to house switch- 
board. . 24 
Maing, Junction boxes, eve. ee 4,097 4,311 
Water. — 
Pomp House . 884 
Mains, Pumps, Reservoir, 
cooling Tower, etc. A 8,000 8,384 
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Steam Mains, Meters, etc. 5,580 

Producer Gas.— 

Pipes, Valves & Fittings . 799 

Meter & Meter House. 250 

Calorimeter & House 5 158 1,207 
Compressed Atr.— 

Compressor General Use . 131 19,613 
Workshops. ae 

Foundations. . ; : ‘ 41 

Buildings . ; : : ‘ 1,383 

Machinery ‘ : ; : - 652 2,076 

1,92, 476 

Offices & Laborators.—- 

Foundations F : ; : ; 200 

Buildings... : 4,284 

Furniture & Fittings 1,485 

Laboratory Apparatus 4,000 9,969 
Stores,-— 

Buliding . 7 . : : 1,350 

Forniture & Fittings . : ; 220 1,570 


Workmens Totlet including Provision for 


Foreman 2,500 
Diesel Locomotive . 1,614 
Railway Sidings. 1 : 6,000 
Site Preparations, Drainage and Sewage, . 1,757 
Roads, Footways.and Fences 2,553 
Safety, Ambulance and Fire Appliances, ele. 1,529 
Internal Telephone. ; 500 
Garage, Cycle Racks, etc.. ‘ , : 300 
Peel Pump. - 7 . . : 106 
Gate House : : : : - 55 


2,20,929 


PART III 


This report will give you further details of the 
steps taken by me in despatching coal from India 
to England for the purpose of carrying out actual 
tests m the retorts of Coalite plant, as also the 
Chomical Engineering aspect of Low Temperature 
Carbonization. 


The samples of coal have been collected from the 
following six collieries :— 


West Laikdih Coa] Co. . Romnagar Seam 15‘ thick. 
Do. : . Kharbari Scam 25’ thick. 

West Burrakar Coal Co. Luikdih Seam 40° thick. 

Shampore Coal Co. Ltd, Shamporo Seam 21’ thick. 


Khoodia Coal Co. Bottom Brindabonpur Seam 33’ 
thick, 

Damaguria Coal Concern Top Brindabonpur Seam 30° 
thick. 


All the above collieries are situated in Mugma 
area, where Khoodia river is flowing. West 
Laikdih Coal Co., starts from the sido of the river 
and if the proposed factory is located here, then the 
other collieries are within 3 to 4 miles’ radius. 


The following table will show the analysis report 
of the collieries :— 








Moisture Volatiles Fixed Ash 
Carbon 

West Laikdth Coal Co. 
Laikdih Seam 40’ th. 1-00% 25-06% 53-78% 20-16% 
Kharbari Seam 25’ th. 1-200, 31-02% 55-48% —12+800, 
» 6S’ th. «11-04% += - 28-36% = 54-10% 16-50% 
Shanipore Colliery : 1°05% 26°05% 82-70%  20- -2097 
Brindabanpur'Oolliery 150% 25-40% 81-60% 21-609, 
Khoodia Colltory . 1-420, 28-82%, 51-50% 18-769 


The recovery in Coal Carbonization Process 
entirely depends upon the volatile properties in the 
coal and the moisture contents. The moisture in 
case of all the six collieries is almost negligible, 
whereas‘ the; volatile could be averaged between 
27 to 28%. 


Until such time as the practical results are 
made known after the tests having been carried 
out, I can only submit certain figures based on 
working results in U.K. 


Tt cannot be too widely known that it is only 
possible to obtain from a given weight of coal that 
which is there already. If the coal treated con- 
tains 32% of volatiles, and it is required to leave. 
8% in the residual fuel, then the by-products 
must consist of the extracted 24°%,—no more and 
no Jess. The average yield of products from one 
ton of good bituminous coal having 32 to 34% 
volatiles is approximately as follows :— 


Smokeless fuel . 14 owte. 
Crude coaloil . . 18 gallons, 
Crude petrol 3 gallons, 
Gas . ‘ ; . 80 therme. 
Ammonium sulphate . . 4lbs, 
Liquor : : - 20 gallons. 


The following is a typical example of the coal 
ae in England and the resultant smokeless 
uel :—- 


Carbon Volatite Ash Sulphur Water 


ig pee ee ere me a ee ee Me ees EER frm Qre= ee Ge: mane SET SS! 


7+86* 
1+72* 


3-82 
5-03 


1-02 
0-96 


32-29 
6-01 


55:01 


Qoal : P 
Smokeless Fuel . 86-28 


The calorific value of the smokeless fuel may 
be as high as 14,500 B. Th. U’s per pound, 


The Crude oil varies somewhat according to the 
type of coal distilled, but a typical specification is 
as follows :— 


SPECIFICATION “D” 
Crude Coat oit 
Specific Gravity at 60° F : . ‘ . 19037 
Moisture. ‘ . : : ‘ ; . 240% 
Viscosity (Redwood No. 1) at 70°F | 420 seconds 
Viscosity (Redwood No. 1) at 100° F ‘ . 188 seconds 
Crude Tar Acids (In distillate to 315° C) . : 28-09% 

In total oil distillate to 360° C ‘ . 45-26% 

Or in original Coal Oil. a » 28-40% 
Closed Flash Point (Pensky Marten) " 140°F 
Open Flash Point . - : : * 176° F 
Fiting Point -. . - 218° F 
Sediment (insoluble in Benzol) asa 8, 

Ash f . . . 7 eos ly 
Carbon Residue (Conradson) . : - 5+76%, 
Calorific Value (B. T. U's per Ib ) gross . a wee 

2 . . . . - *51% 


sulphur ‘ Z 
Distillation (by volume) Temperature 

Up to 100° G 

Pm 170°C 


180° C 
190° C 
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300°C . 

310° C:. 

320°C . 

330°C . 

340°C 

350°C . ‘ 
860° C (drained) 
Residue 


Samara akh 


BOOK RWOos 
CR OA SN te 


And on distillation :— 


Water . . . 
Light Oil to 175° C 
Middle Oil to 260° C 


2-40 
3°30 
30-30 
29:20 


Heavy Oil to 360° C 
. 34°80 


Pitch 


The light oil obtained by distillation is further 
treated and yields the following :— 


(a) Middle Oil 

(b) Heavy Oil 

(c) Light Oil (neutral) 

(d) Middle Oil (Neutral) 

(e) Heavy Oil (neutral) 

(f) Admiralty quality fuel oil 

(g) Low Temperature Creosote to B.S.8. 

(h) “HITRAC” (A special oil of high tar 
acid contents) 

(é) Diesel Oil 

(j) Crude Spirit 


_..(k) Refined Coal Spirit 
and other by-products. 


The proposed plant would be designed by the 
well-known firm in England, who controls over 
five Coal Carbonization and Distillation concerns 
in England. 


Description of Plant 


The plant will comprise 8 batteries each of 36 
retorts, makmg a total of 288 retorts which deal 
with 3200 tons of coal per week. The rotorts 
are made of special cast alloy, each approximately 
9’ high and 4’ across the base. Hach retort con- 
sists of 12 tubes, the tubes being so designed as to 
facilitate the discharge of the carbonized products. 


The retorts and combustion chambers are to be - 
arranged alternately throughout the setting, so 
that each retort is }ocated in a radiation chamber 
tormed by the walls of the 2 adjacent combustion 
chambers With this design, the retorts could be 
heated by radiation only, no live flame to come 
into contact with the metal, 


Below each pair of retorts, a cooling chamber 
common to both and of sufficient size to hold the 
smokeless fuel from two retorts will be provided 
The cooling chamber at its lower end 1s fitted with 
double doors, the inner door serving to support 
the fuel, whilst the outer one is arranged with a 
water seal to prevent the ingress of air. 


The complete cycle of operation is as tollows : — 


The retorts are discharged and re-charged every — 
4 hours, a strict time-table being adhered to. 
Tho contents of the cooling chamber are discharged 
on to a conveyor. The door giving access from 
the retort to the cooling chamber is oponed and 
the contents of the retort discharged into tho 
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cooling chamber. The bottom door of the retort 
is closed and the retort is then charged with fresh 
coal dropped in from the travelling coal hopper 
above During the charging and discharging, 
the retort is isolated frcm the gas main by means 
ot a Cort Valve. 


The plant will be operated 24 hours per day in 
3 shifts of 8 hours each, so that the operation is 
continuous. The shift on each battery discharges 
its 36 retorts twiee during 8 hours, so that each 
retort carbonizes 6 charges of coal in 24 hours. 
The smokeless fuel from the cooling chambers 
drops on to a travelling band, and the 8 battery 
bands feed a main collector which delivers all the 
fuel to the screens. The process and apparatus 
is so arranged in all the details that the coal and the 
smokeless fuel require practically on treatment by 
hand. The residual smokeless fuel has neither to 
be sized nor broken, and it delivers itself automa- 
tcally in broken pieces of the right size for tho 
domestic use. 


During the process of carbonization , the gas is 
led from the top of each retort threugh an offtake 
pipe to the hydraulic mains and the gas handling 
system. The gas is first cleaned by being passed 
through an electrostatic precipitator of a vertical 
cylindrical chamber ir which are suspended a 
number of electrodes standing at 19,000 volts, D.C. 
The electrostatic action on the gas causes any small 
globules of oil or suspended matter ta he flung to 
the sides of the chamber from whence they drain, 
and are led away to a collecting tank. In effect 
therefore, the electrostatic precipitator acts a8 a 
highly efficient filter, which cannot become clogged 
and which never requirer cleaning. The gas 
next passes to a bubbler, where it is washed with 
a dilute solution of sulphurie acid for the removal 
of ammonia. After leaving the acid washer, the 
gas passes to a condenser of the water tube type 
where any remaining light oil or vapours are 
removed. 


All the foregoing apparatus is on the suction 
side of the exhauster. After passing through the 
exhauster, the gas goes to a scrubber where it is 
washed for the removal of patrol, the petrol being 
recovered from the wash oil by means of a steam 
heated still of special design. The stripped gas 
is then passed to a holder and returned for heost- 
ing the carbonizing plant, etc. 


Although the carbonization of coal at low tem- 
perature, produces large quantities of heavy tarry 
matters containing a large percentage of pitch, 
the plant will be so designed and operated as to 
prevent any blockages in the system and the. pipes 
and mains will work for many months at a time 
without any necessity for cleaning. 


The above is the general outline of the plant, 
but there are in addition innumerable detaile which 
play an important part in the final result. 


The above deseripticn of the plant may loak 
comparatively simple, and one is likely to wander 
why the development of such plant would ever 
present any difficult problem either far the designer 
or for the industrialist. Al the same, if ave 
-—amines for a moment some of the problems which 


confront the designer, the really great difficulties 
of the task will be more easily understood. 


For example, take the question of the retort 
itself in which so many factors have to be allowed. 
for and reconciled. 


Coal is a bad conductor of heat and if the rate 
of heating is too slow and inferior coke is produced, 
the best results are. to be obtained when the ingo- 
ing coalie sheck heated. The real secret of success. 
attained by my friends in England is by striking 
a design. of a retort, which would answer all the 
problems connected with the first-rate carboniza- 
tion process. The retort can only beceme succese- 
ful if the following results are obtained :— 


The coal must be evenly heated throughou: 
the maas, so that the whole of the resultant smoko- 
leag fuel is uniform in structure and volatile con- 
tent. The outside of the charge must not be over- 
carbonized and the core must not be green (un- 
burnt). The over carbonized fuel will not light 
readily or burn: up quickly and if the core has 
been insufficiently heated,a smaky fuel will result, 


The retort will be suitable for dealing with all 
types of coal, including bituminous smalls, non- 
caking etc., ete. 


When dealing with bituminous coal, the design 
ot the retort and the method of heating must ensure 
a strcng coke that can be delivered to the con- 
sumers’ places, often over several hundred miles 
away from the works, with a minimum of breakage. 


In the discharge of the retort and the cooling 
of the charge, the fuel should break itself up in 
such a manner as will provide the greatest possible 
proportion of large pieces. 


The retort muat be easy to charge and discharge 
and the time required for these operat‘ons should 
be. small. 


The rate of throughput should be high, in order 
to reduce the capital cost per ton as far as possible. 


The emission of gas should be free and unim- 
peded, and there shauld be equal gas pressure at 
the top and bottom of the retort, 


The retort should be free to expand in all direa- 
tions and should be entirely free from any moving 
parts. 


The retort should have a long life with complete 
immunity from leaks or distortion. 


The coal oil shauld be tree from dust, which 
means that none of the charges must be blown over 
with gas into the hydraulic mains. 


The question of retort design depends upon the 
arrangement of heating the retort and cooling the 
charge. For example, the firebrick setting must be 
80 designed as to provide even heating of the retort 
over the whole surface. The heating must 
be by radiation only, and. an efficient method 
of temperature contro] must be provided. The 
cooling chamber must be.coupled. up to the retort 
in such a manner that the discharge is easy, and 
subsequent cooling must be so regulated aa to 
permit sufficient cooling to take place to prevent 
firing when the fuel is discharged to the atmasphere 
but the fuel must not be overcooled, otherwis 


condensation of the gases will take place, causing 
the fuel to become sticky and involving tho foss 
of products. 


Tt may, therefore, be safely assumed that, not 
only the design of the plant but its lay-out, erec- 
tion at’ sites and maintenance thereafter, if carried 
out by the acknowledged experts and success- 
fal firms of England, no one in this country should 
have any hesitation about its successful operation 
from the date the rétorta are charged. 


A separate report is under preparation on the 
subjeet of Distillation Scheme. 


Letter No. D.S.C/2, dated the 15th April 1946, from 
the Divisional Superintendent Hast. Indian 
Railway, Asansol. 


At my meeting with the Committee on Friday 
the 12th instant, the Chairman said that he would 
be glad to have information to support my con- 
tention that the Coal Loading in 1945 had been 
better than in any year since 1941, and that in 
fact it was heavier than in 1939 so often referred 
to for purposes of comparison. 


I enclose for the information of the Committee 
a short Note which gives the information referred 
to above, and certain other comments which may 
be of use to the Committee in controverting the 
erroneous impression that there has been a recent 
serious drop in efficiency. 


T am also sending, as promised, six diagrams to 
show the Depots from whch Pilots operate. 


NOTE FOR THE INFORMATION OF INDIAN 
COAL COMMITTEE 


I, Coal Loading — 


The following are average daily figurea for coal 
loading on the E.I.Rly. for each year since 1939. 











Yoat Up Down Total 
1939 721-9 1125-2 1847-1 
1940 1045-4 980-2 2025-6 
1941 1182-3 7173-4 1965-7 
1942 1063-4 625-0 1688-4 
1943 945-0 750-2 1695-2 
1944 896-9 791-4 1688-3 
1945 952-2 925-7 1877-9 


The monthly totals since January 1939 are 
tiven in the attached statement Appendix ‘A’. 


Due to the war with Japan the volume of Mili- 
ary traffic on this railway considerably increased 
md in consequence public traffic had to be greatly 
urtailed. This is reflected in the drop in coal 
oading since 1942. The loading in 1945 averaged 
877°9 wagons per day which is about 190 wagons 
1ore than the previous year and 30 wagons more 
han tho pre-war loading in 1939. 


The loading in the first six months of 1945 
ompares with the following 6 months as follows : 


Total Ist 6 months Total 2nd 6 months Difference 


3,338,759 3,51,688 17,920 
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Had it not been for staff troubles due to epi- 
demic dropsy in the Dinapore Division in December 
last, the Up loading would have been maintained 
at the previous lovel and on this assumption the 
drop in the total for the 2nd 6 months works our 
to about 3,000 wagons. The loading in the 2nd 
6 months, therefore, without this staff trouble 
would have exceeded the first six months’ total by 
20,929 wagons, Since there were 3 day« more 
during the 2nd 6 months as compared with the 
first, about 6,000 wagons can be accounted for duo 
to this difference and the balance 14,929 may be 
considered to be the not imcrease or an average of 
41 wagons day. The average daily loading 
in the 2nd 6 months of 1945, therefore, works out 
to 1908 wagons. 

In January 1946, the loading averaged 1924 
wagons per day out of which 1,006 wagons were 
loaded in the Up direction but in February and 
March1946 the loading dropped considerably owing 
to a shortage of empties and in consequence the 
average for the first three months dropped to 
1852 wagons. The supply of empties lately has 
slightly improved and the loading for the first 
10 days of April avereged 1966 wagons. 


2 Trend of Traffic— 

The change in the trend of traffic is clearly notice 
able from the considerable increase in up-country 
loading a: compared with the pre-war period. In 
$945 an average of 952-2 wagons were loaded for 
up-country ss agamst 72°9 in 1939. This has 
naturally led to an increase in the lead and turn- 
round of wagons. 

3. Shortage of Empttes— 

There has been a considerable shortage of 
empty wagons in the coat fields since the Japanese 
war and loadimg has been regulated in accordance 
with the forecast of empties received from adjoin- 
ing Divisions. This forecast has been mostly 
accurate but whenever it goes wrong short supplies 
are made. Then again whenever the requisite 
proportion of open empties are not available for 
mechanical loading either covered wagons are 
supplied or short supplies are made. The supply 
of open empties has been much better for some time 
now and the demands have been met over 90%. 


It is essential for efficient operation to maintain 
a pocket of about 750. +1000 wagons in the 


Coalfields but this has not been possible. 


4. Military Traffic— 

The following military specials still run in the 
Up direction on this Division :— 

(i) One Military Mail daily to Rawalpindi. 

(ii) One Military Mail twice a Week to Bombay. 

(sit) Two other special trains. 

If these trains are withdrawn the capacity thu’ 
released could be utilised for despatching about 
200 coal wagons daily for up-country stations. 


5. Up-Country Despatches— 

We have already despatched on an average 
952 wagons in 1945 and with this addition of 200 
wagons, the target of 1150 wagons for up-country 
can be attained. 
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6. DownsCountry Despatches.— 


In the Down direction thore is considerable 
capacity available and there is no difficulty in 
maintaining the target of 1100 wagons provided 
empties are available. 


7. Operation on the E. I. Rly.— 


The Chairman, Indian Coal Committee, had 
remarked at our meeting that he had received a 
general complaint from the Coal trade that the 
Operating on the E. I. Rly. was inefficient. Such a 
sweeping statement cannot be answered 
without entering into considerable details of 
Railway Operation on the entire system which is 
beyond the competence of this Division, but a 
few operating statistics are reproduced to give the 
Committee some idea of the position. 


The following figures have been taken from Rail- 
way Board Statistics :— 


(1) Net freight weight per train on certain 
Broad Gauge Railways compares as 








follows :— 
Percen- Percen- 
tage tage 
Railway 1939-40 1942-43 1943-44 varia. —-varis- 
tion tion 
a&e b&o 
a b 6 
G.I.P.  , in tons 353-0 415-0 442-0 426% | @°5% 
B.B& Ci Do. 377-0 416-0 390 Nominal -6% 
B.N.R. . Do. 400-0 449-0 = 4510 +12-5% Nominal 
E.LR. Do. 462 529 587 + 27% +1 
+ Increase, —~ Decrease 


(ii) Net ton miles per train hour for 1943-44 
the latest year for which figures are 
available compares as follows :— 


GER ey’ co. hy we. 24S. LY 5215-6 
he 40. os Se Ge cae as 4948-4 
PINGS oem, Ge a ve 4825-7 
B.B.& CT, 4368-0 


This is the real test of ainaisnag. 


The following figures have been reproduced from 
the latest Domestic Statistics of this Railway, 
June 1945, 




















(t) Net ton mills (excluding Military 
Specials — 
June Figures 
1944 1945 
ya) Coal | 367,936,869 $68,090,160. 
ib; Goods 215,289,931 231,707,860 
(o) Total ~ 688,258,800 649,798,020 
(it) Average miles a ton of goods was 
carried— 
June Figures 
1944 1945 
(a) Allcoal . = 327 856 
(b) Goods (excl, cosl) 209 204 
(0) Total load en C8. 
(st) .Wagon usage statistics— 
June Figures 
1944 1945 
Turnaround of wagons (in days). 0-1 ieee: 1 0-5 
Total load/turnround 7 26-8 27°0 
Net ton mites = wagon day (exol 
bbe gce of Mily., Spls.) 394 451 
Not ton miles per AG day (incl. 
wagons of Mily. Sp: : 427 466 
(iv) # ficiency statistics — 
June Figures 
1944 1945 
Net-ton miles per engine hour ~ 1,954 por 2,348 
Grose ton miles per engine hour 4,221 4,707 
Grogs ton miles per train engine hour 8,552 9,353 
Wagon miles per shunting hour 607 608 
Wagon miles per engine hour 174 182 





Practically in each case there has been an im. 
provement in 1945, 


Further information if necessary may be obtain- 
ed from the Chief Operating Superintendent. 
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147, Letter No. P/F/300, dated 9th July 1946 from 
K. B. G. Faruque, Chief Operating Superin- 
tendent, East Indian Railway, Calcutta. 


Re: Coal for Locomotive Use. 


While taking evidence of the representatives 
of the East Indian Railway on 21-6-46, you 
asked us to submit Notes on two points, vz. : 

(a) Coal grading trials carried out on this 
Railway in 1934 ; 


(b) effect of the supply of inferior coal on the 
efficiency of train operation. 


2. Regarding the coal grading trials, a Note 
has already been sent to you by the Railway 
Liaison Officer, Calcutta Area, vide his letter 
No. K10 of 27-6-46. 


3. As regards the second point the position i§ 
that Gr. IT coals with a high ash content are 
not suitable for our Main Line Heavy Goods 
service particularly on the graded sections such 
as the Grand Chord. As an example of the 
effect of the use of these inferior coals on our 
train operation, I would like to quote the following 


facts. 
4, On the emo GYA section of our Grand 


Chord, the tota] time-table run of our Heavy 
Goods trains is 434 mts., including the halts 
at two watering stations giving an average speed 
of 14°5 miles per hour. This is based upon 
the issue of normal Gr. I Goods coal. During 
the middle of last year, however, the supply of 
Gr. I coal to this Railway was most. inadequate 
and Gr. IL coals from the Jharia fields had to be 
used for the Heavy Goods service on the Grand 
Chord section. The effect of the use of these 
inferior coals with the ash-content ranging up to 
24°), was that more time had to be allowed for 
fire cleaning at the two existing watering stations, 
two more fire cleaning stations had ta be opened 
and another 23 mts. of additional running time in- 
cluding the allowances for the stoppages at the two 
additional fire cleaning stations had to be allowed 
in certain sections giving a total increase of 83 mts. 
of extra time on loco account between GMO and 


GYA. In other words the total time-table run bet-. 


ween GMO and GYA was increased from 434 mts. 
to 517 mits. giving an average speed of 12:2 miles 
per hour. It will, therefore, be seen that due to 
the use of Gr. IL inferior coals on the Heavy 


Goods service on the GMO GYA section 


the average time-table speed came down from 
145 miles per hour to 12°2 miles per hour. 
During the last few months the supply of coal to 
this Railway has been better and the issue ofGr.II 


1 
coal to Heavy Goods engines on the GMO GYA 


section has been avoided with the result that 
the two additional fire cleaning stations includ- 
ing the oxtra time, v2z., 83 mts. allowed between 
Gomoh and Gaya have been withdrawn and the 
time-table speed of 14°5 miles per hour has been 


revived. 


Letter No. K10. Dated the 27th June 1946 from ‘he 
Ratkway Liaison Officer (Caleutta Area) Hast 
Indian Railway, House 105, Clive Steet 
Caleuita. 


COAL GRADING TRIALS—1934 . 


At your enquiry in Calcutta on Friday, the 
21st June 1946, you asked for information wout 
the Coal Grading Trials conducted on the Hast 
Indian Railway in the year 1934, These rials 
were carried out on instructions from the Raiway 
Board to whom the results were sent. The fdow- 
ing remarks have been compiled from the inomp- 
lete records now available m the E.I.R. offic and 
from my own notes on 26 testa which I superised. 


Fhe object of the trials was to determim rela- 
tive figures of merit for the coals then j use. 
Such figures of merit might have been wd to 
allot coals to the services for which they were 
suitable, and combined with the prices f the 
different coals, might have been used t com- 
pare their costs for steam raising at deront 
consuming points. 


A chemical analysis of the different cos was 
made with the object of comparing subquent 
es from each colliery with the swly as 
tested. 


Method of Trials. Coals under trial for psengor 
services were tested in a 4-6-0 type lomotive 
aging superheated steam at 180 Ibs. orking 
8 Down and 7 Up Express between Asasl and 
Howrah for three trips. Goods coals wy simi- 
larly tested on a 2-8-0 Goods engine work, three 
trips on a Goods train from Asansol to #dwan 
and back. 


The pounds of coal consumed and pads of 
water evaporated were measured wile high 
degree of accuracy, a hundred poin being 
allotted for each 5 lbs. of water everated 
per pound of coal consumed. Points wereducted 
for drop in steam pressure, use ofticker, 
time lost. in cleaning fire, and for fe water 
temperature above 60°F. Points were fed for 
safety valves blowing. 


Results. From the E.ER. files, it apps that 
the following coals were classed as swhe for 
Express services :— 


Lodna Giridih Mail Victorii 
Sripur Sharia Khas South } Bara- 
Badyna Ghansadih boai 
Poidih Chanch Jogta 
Bokharo Charanpur Kuard 
Bemondia North Adjai Giridildinary 


The following coals were classed as sble for 
slow Passenger services :— 


Sendra Central Kirkend Sultan 
Bansjora Lakurka Samla 
Kargali Quarry Satpakuria = Bokhai 
Swang hurkunda Khas vad 
Jeyramdanga Begonia Khas fam 
Jogta Madhabpur North ila 
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The following coals tested on the Passenger 
services were found unsuitable :— 


Anil Kusunda = Siduli Katras 
Khas Joyrampur Gaslitan Kargali Pit 
Madhuban Northbrook Kusunda Nyadee 


The following coals were found unsuitable for 
use of the Gooda services :— 
Northbrook. Kargali Pit. Kusunda Nyadee. 

Analysis.— Coals were analysed by the Railway 
Chemist & Metallurgist but the official records 
ate not now available the attached statement 
being from my own record of the 26 tests which 
I supervised. (I noted that the analysis of GRD 
Ordinary, Item 15, appeared incorrect, pro- 
bably because of bad sampling—as the coal 
did not contain as much as 20°11% ash.) 


Hvaporation.—Against from my own notes, 
the evaporation per Jb. of coal burnt, after 
weightage on account of dropin steam pressure, 
use of pricker, and any time lost in fire cleaning, 
varied between 7°55 pounds for a good sample 
of Lodna, and 4:23 pounds for Kargali Pit. 


Conclusions,—As mentioned above, the test 
results were submitted to the Railway Board and 
it ig not known what conclusions were drawn. 


My personal conclusions from the 26 tests 
which I conducted were— 


(a) Raniganj and Jharia coals are equally 
- guitable for steam locomotives. 


(6) The percentage volatiles is, with these 
coals, not an important factor, coals 
with between 20% and 35% volatiles 
giving equally good results. — 

{c) The suitability of a coal for lovemotive 
use can be fairly well estimated from 
the ash content which should not ex- 
ceed about 14% for the Express ser- 
vices and about 18° for the Goods 
services, with moisture up to 2%. 

(d). Coal may be supplied with a. high: pro- 
portion, of smalls and dust; provided 
a good fire bed is obtained such coal 
gives good results. “4 

(e) Different coals require different styles of 
firing; it is very important to supply 
the same coal constantly to the same 
men and not to keep changing or to 
mix coals from different collieries. 


End 1 statement, 


Statement showing Analyses of Coals Tested 


Nosy: 
fair sample and that the ash content was lesa than 20%. 





¥ noted at the time that probably the analysis of the Giridih Ordinary coal hag not been taken from a 

















COalorific 

Test Name of coal Moisture Fixed Volatile Ash Volume 

No. . Carbon Matter B.T.0./L 

1 68) ~=©6Lodns {(14A) ‘ . +92 64:23 23-36 1i-4 13502 
2 16 Poidi (DER) ie . F 1-80 61-35 =: 3438 13:47 133384 
$ 19 Bolero 2. 5 eel lee “08 60-00 25-24 14-68 18285 
4 2% Giridh Mail . a . 7 ‘ F : ‘ 59 61-98 24-32 13-12 13685 
5 I SJharia Khas . » : ‘ . : : : * +82 66-64 ‘22-44 13-19 13286 
6° 43 Charanpur . . ‘ * . . 1-38 54:97 92°26 10-89 135560 
%. 18 Cpanch . +86 57-57 27-00 14°57 1269) 
8 .21 Victoria . . “79 §9+25 28°18 14:78 13267 
9 35 Poidth, {DGR) 7 : ‘ ‘ . 1:91 49° 84 35-32 12-94, 13384 
9 Jl Ruardik . oe 2 ; ‘ : +41 49-7) 33:95 18-93 12718 
: = ea ad cine , . 2-38 48-50 38:30 12-86 12968 
= ra Bansjora . 62 60°92 19-58 18°30 12888 

8 Kargali Quarry +68 57-46 24-58 17-28 12978 
& 33 pig . 2°00 50-42 31-32 18-28 13037 
38 Girldih Ordinary . +42 58-35 21°12 20°13 12491 
22 Swang : “10 54-38 28+ 37 17-18 12889 

7 24 Central Kirkend . , ; 68 65-34 20°08 33-90 13384 
3. 82 Jeogka(t4) . - i : ; 4 ; 78 63-43 18°73 17+06 13087 
2 31 Sogta(l3). i . . ® . . » e 43 62-16 23-38 16-33. 13266 | 
4 34 Joyramdanga (PN. : ‘ 4 4°98 4B 49 32°98 14-35 12295 
t rH reo : ‘ * ° . . . " 3-86 47-40 34°13 14-61 12565 
: : i aero P ‘ - ef . . ’ 1°42 4°31 32-05 12:22 13087 
4 ES ares iat : . e . ° a ‘ . 1-02 61-45 23-38 14°15 13230 
¢ in nec eary ey * . ‘ . . ’ ‘ 7-9 50-72 85-29 13-36 19688 
ee a ee eG BS ee is 
5 36 Sendra Bansjors (12 & 13) r - 66 » 81-32 19-55 a hues 
; BA oh . . . . . “34 59:94 22-38 17°34 12560 
’ a4 oyfampur . 7 4B 80-34 24°50 14:94 13286 

! He Khas Satgram . 2 6 50-15 32-56 14°83 12772 
: ae pecan F “748 83-73 19-82 35-67 12889 
y @ Kargali Pit . . iy 3 88-00 22-30 20°93 12625 





Ae me at ee py 
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DO. letter No. 13-C/46 dated the 17th May 1946 
from the Chairman, Indian Coalfields Com- 
mittee, to Mr. David Barritt of Simon- 
Carves Lid., Manchester, England. 


T recollect my chance encounter with you in 
Delhi when you were on your way to England — 
Carpenter introducing me as Chairman of «ne 
newly set up Indian Coalfields Committee. 


I was glancing through the Minutes of a Con- 
ference between you and Brig. Cox, the Chief 
Technical Adviser of the Sindri Fertiliser Pro- 
ject and the following relevant items from the 
Minutes aroused my curiosity :— . 


(a) “::6. There are certain factors in favour 
of installing coke ovens at the fertilizer 
factory, but as already pointed out in 
my previous note the question of whether 
coke ovens are installed at the ferti- 
lizer of factory, turns on whether a 
process is likely to be developed for 
making water gas from low grade coals 
by a direct process. We have infor- 
mation that this has been done in 
Germany, but the economics of the 
process are not known. 


On this subject Mr. Barritt advised that, 
although this process could be developed 
the cost of producing water gas would 
be much higher than the production 
of gas from coke, owing to the elaborate 
arrangements required for purifying 
the gas. In Germany this high cost 
was spread over the production of other 
commodities whereas” in a fertilizer 
factory such as the Sindri Project, the 
extra’cost would be reflected directly 
in the cost of fertilizer produced.”’ 


(b) “-:7. On the subject of successful 
coking of low grade coals, Mr. Barritt 
said that he had no doubt whatsoever 
that this could be achieved. It is 
simply a question of specifying the 
grade of coal to be used and designing 
the coke ovens accordingly. ‘| Messrs. 
Simon-Carves have already installed 
coke ovens in England to produce metal- 
lurgical® coke from coals of a quality, 
if anything, inferior to Indian second 
grade coals,” 


I wonder if you will be good enough to give my 
Committee the benefit of your knowledge and 
experience in respect of the above .two™ points. 
Specifically I would appreciate details of the ex- 
perience in Turkey, Czechoslovakia and U.K. 
of building coke ovens for low grade coals. 
Please also give us detailed information if possible 
about the other commodities referred to_in para. 
(a) above. I need not add that the committee 
would very much appreciate your co-operation in 
this matter. 


Letter No. C.0. & W. Dept. DTB/EL dated 28th 
May 1946, from Mr. David Barritt of Simon- 
Carves, Cheadle Heath, Stockpost, Hngland, 
to the Chairman of the Indian Coalfields 
Committee. . 


Dear Mr. Mahindra, 


I am very pleased to receive your letter of 
May 17th and regret that I did not spend more 
time in Delhi where I could probably have helped 
you in your various problems. As, however, 
my passage home was fixed and my work at 
Hirapur had been rather protracted, my stay in 
Delhi was limited to a few days, a part of which 
was spent with Brigadier Cox on matters con- 
nected with Sindri. 

To the two points you raise in your letter I 
reply as follows :— 


(a) I agree that the production of water gas 
direct from coal, without the prior need for making 
coke, is a Matter which you are bound to investi- 
gate because if technically and economically suc- 
cessful it would not only eliminate the need fora 
coking plant but would enable you to employ 
non-coking coals of which in India there are 
adequate reserves. 


Unfortunately, the data on such a process is 


very scanty. In England it is not used 
As you will no doubt know, at the 
jC. 1. Billingham Works, where synthetic 


sulphate of ammonia is produced by the same 
process as you intend to use at Sindri 
water gas is generated from coke made in coke 
ovens on the same site, We are still building ovens 
at Billingham and as I.C,I. are aware of all develop- 
ments in water gas manufacture, it is very unlikely 
that they would continue to spend money on 
coke oven plant if they considered water gas 
production from coal had any reasonable pros- 
pect of success, 


In Germany large factories have been isid down 
for the synthesis of fuel and laburicating oils from 
water gas made from coke I have no knowledge of 
water gas being made from coa) for synthesis pur- 
poses on any commercial scale, although experi- 
ments are reported to have been carried out in 
Germany in this direction during the war. It does 
not follow however, if such a process has been prov- 
ed to be technically feasible that it is economic. In 
Germany the manufacture of the required pro- 
ducts has been the main consideration and cost 
of production, in the ordinary meaning of the term, 
have not mattered. 


In your case, however, you cannot afford to 
employ any process which is likery to raise the 
price of the single prc'ict you will make, 
Costs of production of water gas, which will 
clearly be higher whe: made from coal instead 
ot coke, will have as vite] a beswring on the question 
as technical success. I would like to make two 
suggestions » 


1, Various Government technical missions have 
been sent out from this ccuntry to investigate 
German processes. One of these missions dealt 
with gas production and synthesis. I have no, 
seen the report as such a document weuld 10}, 
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be issued to me but it will undoubtedly 
contain particulars of the water gas from coal 
plant. I think you should obtain a copy of the 
report through official channels with which you 
will be’ familiar. 


2. If the information in the report is promising, 
you should send a smail technica] team yourselves 
to Germany to make a thorough investigation. 
Only by this means you will be able to satisfy 
yourselves on a matter which I agree is of vital 
importance in view of India’s limited coking coal. 
reserves, 


(b) A non-coking coal is by definition a coal 
which will not produce a coherent coke when 
charged into known forms of carbonising appara- 
tus. and nothing can be done inthe way of 
plant design, conditions of working or methods of 
operation to make such coals produce a commer- 
cial coke. <A great deal can however be done to 
improve the coking properties of the poorer 
coking coals as, for example, many of the second 
grade Indian coals. To mention a few steps 
which can be taken :— 


(1) Many Indian coals suffer from an excess 
of adventitious ash which has the effect 
of diluting the coal with inert matter 
and destroying or impairing its coking 
power. Washing these coals (almost, 
universal practice here), while not remoy- 
ing inherent ash—usually high in Indian 
coais—will effect an almost complete 
removal of free dirt, with correspond- 
ing improvement in the agglutinating 
value of the washed coal. 


(2) The quelity of coke from poor coking: 
coals can be improved considerably by 
charging the coal to the ovens in a com- 
pressed form. This is done extensively 
in the Saar, Silesia and in the 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire coal- 
fields of Great Britain. We have 
built several such plants, the last in 
Scotland in 1941, 


(3) Poor coking coals give the best results” 
as a general rule, when coked quickly in 
narrow ovens. At several Nottinghem- 
shire and Derbyshire plants, where com- 
pressed charging was previously consi- 
dered essential, we have produced and 
still are producing satistactory coke by 
high temperature working in coke oven 
baiteries charged in the normal way. 


(4) Blending of coals is an important matter, 
as it produces a uniform coal for charg- 
ing to the ovens and enables a low 
grade coal to be reinforced accurately 


by a coal of greater coking power.. 


Often a surprisingly small quantity of 
the latter is adequate. At one plan? it 
was found difficwt to make a coherent 
coke from Derbyshire coais even with 
compressed charging. The blending in 
of 15° Welsh coal however enabled a 
first class furnace coke to be made with- 
out: compressing the charge. 


The above does not by any means cover the 
whole subject and I suggest that the time has now 


come tor the potentialities ot the lower grade 
Indian coals to be determined by expeiment io a 
test oven built especially for th's purpose. The 
enclcsed report describes and illustrates’ the oven 
we have designed and use tor this purpose. It takes 
a 10-ewt. charge and gives results identical with 
large scale practice, The use of this oven would 
enable you to determine very quickly the optimum 
conditions required for the various Indian coking 
coals and would also enable you to replace theory 
by hard fact. 


An oven of this kind costs about £2,000 in the 
United Kingdom but almost al’ the material could 
be obtained in India by you to our drawings. 
Both Teta’s and Indian Iron are building test 
ovens to our des’gn. © 

I hope the above information will be helpful. 
1 expect to pay another visit to India in December 
and would be happy to place such knowledge as 
I possess at your disposal 





Letter No. C.0.& W. DTB/EF, dated the 5th July 
1946, from Mr. David Barritt of Simon, 
Carves Lid., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, to the 
Chairman, Indian Coalfields Committee . 


In reply to your letter of 11th June the normal 
way of charging coke ovens is to drop the coal 
through four or more charge holes in the roof 
of the oven from a mechanically propelled charg- 
of coal. 


ing car which holds one charge 

The density of the charge obtained 
by this means usually lies between 42 
and 50 Ibs. per cu. ft. In compressed 


charging, the charge is formed ina box attached © 
usually to the ram machine and having dimen- 

sions slightly less than those of the coke 

oven chamber itis propsed to fill. The coal 

is fed into this box and highly compressed by 

automatic stampers which give a density of coal 

up to 70 lbs. per cu. ft. When the charge has - 
been fully formed, it is inserted into the oven 

through the ram side opening, the ram side door 

previously having been removed. A solid coke 

of highly compressed coal therefore form the oven 

charge and as the coal particles are much closer 

together than they would be with the normal top 

charging method, the power of the coal to coalesce 

is ‘therefore correspondingly improved. In con- 

sequence, weakly coking coals which would not 

give a coherent coke by ordinary means produce 

a satisfactory coke when charged in a compressed 

form. 


There are many disadvantages with this method, | 
the chief being that the process is slow, cum- 
bersome and costly. It is only used where it 
cannot be avoided. 


Mauy years ago in this country it was. the 
fashion to use compressed charging methods 
whether the coal needed it or not, but today, with 
the vastly improved technique of carbonisation, it 
is unlikely that any coal in Britain requires this 
treatment. 


The design of the oven is the same whether it 
is to be used for top charging or stamp charging. 
Many plants. which normally use compressed 
charging have also top charging equipment ‘which 
they can use as an alternative if they wish. 
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As regards the last part of your letter, 1t. will 
be quite all right for you to use my letter of 28th 
May and this present letter for the official re- 
cords of your Committee. 


Letter No. 3/25C, dated the 29th June 1916, 
from Messrs, Bird & Co., Chartered Bank Build- 
ings, Calcutta. 

Re Blending and Coking of Coals 


With reference to your request that we should 
furnish you with a few records of our experi- 
ments on the blending and coking of coals, we 
enclose herewith a few notes giving details 
of our experiments both full scale and labora- 
tory on the blending of certain seams of— 


(a) Sharia Coals ; . 
(6) Jharia Coals with Karanpura Coals ; 


(c) Jharia Coals with Dishergarh Coals which 
we trust will be of interest to you. 


The papers attached hereto have been extract- 
ed from records in our Research Dept. but we 
will furnish you with details of further large 
scale experiments which have been carried 
out at our Loyabad Coke-ovens. 


The point we wish to emphasise is that for 
over 25 years’ we have been experimenting both 
in the laboratory and on large scale oven tests 
at our Coke-ovens with the bfending of Karanpura 
and Dishergarh Coals. It is our considered opinion 
that a satisfactory metallurgical coke can be 
carbonised with a mixture of the superior Jharia 
Coals. blended with certain seams from’ the 
Karanpura Field and also with Dishergarh Coals. 

We will give you further information on, this 
subject in due course but the attached papers 
may be of value to you meanwhile. 





Karanpura Experimental Oven. 


This oven was. built to give coking conditions 
approximating as nearly as possible to those 
obtaining in a modern by-product oven. The 
chief difference was in the reduced length of 
the chamber, the charge being about 12 cwtr. 
as against 8 tons in a Koppers oven. The 
dimensions of the coking chamber were as fol- 
lows :— 


Length . 5 ft. 6 ins, 
Height . § ft. 
Breadth. 14 ins 


The oven was heated externally by coal fires, 
three on each side, connecting by flues to the 
top, down the end, and under the oven or not 
as desired. By altering the rate of firing and the 
‘draught, the coking period for a full charge 
could be varied from about 12 hours (minimum) 
to 26 hours'or more, the temperature gradient 
being measured in each case at regular intervals 
throughout the coking period, by means of a 
thermo-couple pyrometer, introduced through 


the over door to a point near the centre of the - 


charge. 


The charge was introduced through the roof, 
from a hopper, as in the case of an ordinary by- 
product oven. 


The results of various tests carried out in 
his’ oven on Karanputa coals and on mixture of 


these coals with Indian coking coals are. given 
below in tabulated form. 


All semples were crushed to pess a 1/6” mesh 
soreen before wse. 





Particulars of 
Sample 


Coking 


Weight 
3 of ‘Time 


Result 
Charge 








Loose breeze. small 


Sample from Incline 1200 fb. 18 hours 
proportion of poor 


A.I, 14-Horizon 14. 


Argada. sergi coke, 
A.P. 33 Sample Horizon a » About 80% Breers 
14 Siroa. : ainder loose 
semi coke. 





Slightly better than. 
that of Test No. 1... 


Breeva. ... No- 


eae eee ee ee 
A.I, 14 Incline Moisten- se 
ed with 10% water. 


” 


AP. 3%—Horigon 15 7 20 AN : 
Sample . somewhat signs of ooking.’ 
weathered. 


20 ‘About 50% Breese 


‘E. 14 Incline most! 
= srtion BOS, Remaindcr loosely. 


bright portion 50% 
d 


of ul 1 portion adhering coke, 
rejected by hand. 
picking. 





AP. :33. Taking fine . Ditto. 
portion after coarse 

crushing and sieving , 

through = mesh 

goreen. 


a a TS A FY 


” 20 





14 Gave abaut 70%, 
of adherent semi- 
coke, Remainder 
breeze, 


Firat. -30 ft. of uppor 
thick seam A.C.D. 10 
core, 


” 





SS ee _— er - 
Two parte by weight of 18 About 70%fairly hard 
grey miatallio coke 


A.C.D. 10 core-aver- 


. 





age of 60 ft. Remainder — breere 
Upper ream-—with one from central part 
part by weight Jherria of oven. 

coking coal Loyabsd 

and Katras. 

ae 

First 16 ft, of lower 1000 tb 20 Fairly good ‘ hard 
thick seam A.C.D. 10 grey, dense coke. 
core mixed in equal Practically n0 

arts by weight with breeze. 

Sherria (Loyabad & 

Katras) coal. 

Second 20 ft. of Lower 1200 Ib ., 22 First class grey 

thick seam A.C-D. 10 metallic coke from 

sore mixed in equal back part of oven 

parts of Saltore core, Not quite so firm 
and hard from door 
end, 

Lowest $0 ft. of Lowor ‘ 20 Fairly good hard 
thick seam A.C.D. 10 atey coke. Practical: 
core, three parts, with ly no breeze, 
one part by weight 
@ach of Loyabad, 

Keatras and Saltore 
coals. 
Saltore coking coal alone 1200%b, 13 hrs. Firat class hard 


grey metallic coke. 





These results show that although the coal ‘of 
horizons 14 and 15 (Argada and Sirca) pcssess 
slight coking properties they do not give a satiss 
factory coke in a Jarge scale test. ae. 


By mixing these coals with equal quantities 
of Jherria of Saltore coking coals, a satistactory 
metallurgical coke can be produced. 


Of the various other seams tested on a small 
scale, one or two, for example, the bottom por- 
tion of C.I.2. section, the Badam (North Karan- 
pura) sample, &c. were found ta possess slight 


coking properties, but not so good aa to indicate 
that they would give any, better result in a large 
scale test, than the thick seams of Horizons 14 
and 165. 


SIRKA-JHARIA COAL MIX 


I beg to inform you that bulk carbonization 
tests on the above have been cartied out as per 
the following :— 

COAL ANALYSIS 














Strkqg Coal Pure Jharia 
Moisture . 6-0 Moisture 0-6% 
Dry Sample Dry Sample 
a soe ew) 889 Ash 14-17% 
Me loll ot Bae aR 1g 
FO... . . . 65-°3% B.C, 61-20% 
Analysis of blend Analyeie of Coke from 
50% Sirka 50-50 Sirka-Jhatie Mix, 
80% Jharis 
Moisture Ta 
Dry Sample Dry Sample 
Ash . 14:0% - Ash . 18-5 
¥M.. 26-7% ~V.M.. OF 
C., 59-35% FG, ‘< al-2e 
100-0 "100-0 
4 Shatter Index . 2° 14% 
1)" 86% 
Coal 
5% . Birke 
“15 : . « Sharia 
Moiature 8-3 
Dry Samgle 
Ash 14:3% 
¥M. 28+ 5% 
FG. 60+ 2%, 
100:0 
Analysis of coke made from the above blend 
' 25% Sitka 74% Sharia 
‘Dry Sample 
Ash 18:0% Shatter Index 2° 72: 
¥.M, 04% 14” = 86: 
F.C. 80-79, * 
100-0 





Norr.—The coke made from 50/50 Sirka-Jharia mix is not suite 
able for the blast furnace. 

The coke made from the 25% Sirka and 75% 
Jharia, whilst containirg a large amount of 
good coke contains also a Jarge amount of’ in- 
ferior coke, unsuitable for the blast furnace. 


In this connection it should be understood 
that all my tests previously carried out on these 
coals have been blended after crushing, whereas 
these experiments of a necessity have been 
blended before crushing, I am carrying out further 
‘tests with each coal, blending after crushing, this 
method of course would be impractical with the 
existing coal handling plant and should these latter 
tests produce a satisfactory, a special plant would 
have to be installed tor blending purposes. 
Extracts from Transactions of the Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, June, 1926, Part 
4. ie 


Discussion on Dr. Cyril S. Fox’s Paper on 
«The Raw Materials for the Iron and. Steel 


Industry of India.” (Held at the Asansol 
Meeting on March 2, 1925.) 


* * * * 


DISHERGARH SEAM—SALTORE 
COLLIERY 

This is one of the best seams in the Raniganj 
field. Although the Dishergarh seam is not 
usuaily referred to as coking (in estimates -of 
reserves of coking coaJ) the seam at Saltore: 
yields an excellent metallurgical coke and we | 
have coked thousands of tons of it in our Loyabad 
By-product Ovens. This seam is perhaps not 
quite typical of the seams in the Raniganj field— 
a8 & whole—in that (a) it is a coking coal, while 
most of the Raniganj seams are not coking, 
(6) its moisture and oxygen are lower and its_ 
calorific value is somewhat higher than is usual 
for a Raniganj coal. However, its high percent- 
noe of volstilé constituents is typical for this 
eld. 


* * * oe 


“The remarks relating to the coking characte, 
of the Dishergarh seam are quite new to me 
but appear to be well known to some members 
of the Mining and Geologica) Institute of India. 
The reserves of coal] in this seam are estimated 
at 300 million tons, so that the total coking coal 
of good quality in the Raniganj field can be 
increased to 480 million tons, Allowing for 
33°1/3 per cent losses the available reserves of 
coking coal in the Raniganj field can then be 
placed at 320 million tons on the information 
a6 it now appears. We have yet to discover if - 
any other valuable seams are of coking quality— 
perhaps this information may also come to light 
as a result of the present discussion. Both Mr. 
Bathgate and Mr. Purdy spoke as though no 
coking coe] (to give a coke suitable for use m 
& blast furnace) was to be found in the Raniganj 
cosifield. I donot know what the quality 
of the coke is but in any case the above coals 
could be readily mixed with an equa] quantity 
of good quality coking coal from Jharia. Such 
mixing would place the available reserves of 
coking coal for Jharia end Raniganj, at a total 
(allowing of losses equal to 33°1/3 per cent,) of 
640 millions tons. 


Bhagaband Bulk Tests— Coke Ash Shatter Indes 
2" 14” 

15-23-32 1f-0% 84-86%, 

16-4-33 17-8%  74-0% 
Bhulanbarraree 16 Seam Bow tests 18-2% 90+8% 
Standard Bulk test— 

26-12-33 16-7% 840% 

Sendra Boa Teat-- 

26:10-38 19-5% 87-5% 
36-10-33 17-0% 96-1%, 

Mudidih bulk teat— 

27-10-33 20°8% 89-7% 

Katras bulk test—- 

4-9-33 22°7% 900% ia 
Bench Ooke— 

. Average 18-9% 86§:0% 92-04, 


es 


Raranpura—Jhorta Mix Shatter Index 
D/-24-3-36 .« Ash in Coke 2” 1" 
50-50 Argada—Jharia , 20+ 9% 72%, 85% 
75 Jharia—25 Argada , 20:1% 84% 90% 
50-50 Sirka—dharia 185% 74% 86% 
25 Sirka—75 Jharia 189% 72% 86% 
Blended after Crushing — 
25 Sirka—75 Jharia . 19-9% 18% 88% 
25 Argada—75 Jharia . 21+2% 18% 35% 


KARANPURA-JHARIA BLENDED COKE 


Further to my letter No, 26-36/84 of 30-3-36, 
I beg to inform you that two further carboniz- 
ing bulk tests have been carried out on the lines 
suggested in my above, ie. Blending after crush- 
ing. 

The first test’ was comprised of 25% 
Coal 75% Jharia Coal. 


Sirka 


Coal Analysis 


Jharia Coal Dry Strka Coal Dry Blended Coal Dry 


Sample Sample Sample 
Ash Content . 16:8% Ashcontent 12-5% Ashcontent 15-4% 
V. Matter 22-5% V. Mattor 32°2%. V.Matter 24-7 
F. Carbon 61-79% F. Carbon 5°5% F.Carbon 59-9% 
10¢-4 100-0 100-0% 


Analysis af Coke made from above 











Ash 199% Shatter index 
V.M. 0-2% 2” 15% 
F.C. 79- 9% 1" 88% 
100-0 
Second Test 
25% Argada Coal—75% Jharia Coal 
Coal Analysis 
Jharia Argada Blemded Coal 
Moisture 0-39 Moisture 6:9% Moisture 80% 
Dry Sample Dry Sample Dry Sample . 
Ash 16-4% Ash 17:2% Ash 16-7% 
VM. 21:9% V.M. 31-0% VM. 24-7% 
F.C, 61-7% F.C. 51-84% F.C. 586% 
100-0 100-0 “100-0 | 
Analysts of Coke made jrem above 
Ash 21-2% Shatter Index 
VM 0-3% 2” 15% 
FG. 78-5% 13” 85% 


This coke is superior to what has been pre- 
viously made and with a lower ash content. May 
be suitable for iron making. 


150, Letrer No. 19/ICC/Camp, DATED THE IsT 
ApriL 1946, FROM THE SECRETARY, INDIAN 
COAL-FIELDS COMMITTEE, TO M/s, ANDREW 
Yue & Co., 8 Cutve Row, Cauourra. 


As you are probably aware, the Indian Coal- 
fields’ Committee has been considering amongst 
other things, the question of shipment coal at 
Calcutta. My Committee understands that 
you are acting as Secretaries of a Committee 
in Calcutta composed of the principal firms 
interested in shipment coal. For this reason, 


I am writing to you to ask whether you wilt be 
so good as to advise my Committee on the fol- 
lowing questions:— 


(+) the difficulties experienced at Calcutta 

Port by shippers of coal, with special. 
reference to the adequacy and suitability 
or otherwise of mechanical plant, 
loading berths, and labour at the port, 
and 


(is) the value ot the pooling of shipment 
coal in war-time and the desirability 
and feasibility of its continuance as a 
permanent measure. 


LETTER DATED THE 18TH AprRm 1946, FROM 
M/s. ANDREW YvuLe & Co., Lrp., SECRE- 
TARIES, CaLcuTra CoaL ExPORTERS AND 
CHARTERS ASSOCIATION, 8, CLIVE Row, 
CaLOUTTA, 


I am directed to acknowledge your letter 
No. 19/ICC/Camp of the lst instant and to give 
you below the considered reply on the questions— 


(4) the difficulties experienced at Calcutta 
Port by shippers of coal with special 
reference to the adequacy and _ suit- 


ability or otherwise of mechanical 


plant, loading berths, and Jabour at 
the port ; and 
(it) the value of the pooling of shipment 


coal in war-time and the desirability and 
feasibility of its continuance as a per- 
manent measure. 


These questions can best be answered by 
giving first shippers ideas of conditions pre-re- 
quisite to efficient handling of coal shipments 
from this port, and then to refer to their criti- 
cisms of existing port facilities and of the war time 
system of pooling shipment coal if applied to 
post-war conditions. We wish to make it 
clear that our answers are based on the assump- 


‘tion that shippers will again be competing in 


the world market for tonnage and that res- 
ponsibility for quick turn round of steamers 
will again be that of shippers. 


The pre-requisites of efficient coal shipment 
are— 


1. Quick handling of wagons in the docks 
marshalling yard. 


2. Quick and correct. placing of sorted wagons 
from marshalling yard alongside steamers. at 
berths. 


3. Quick turn round of wagons inside the 
docks, depending on organisation of labour 
and reduction of time lost between withdraw- 
ing empties and replacing withfull wagons. 


4. Provision of sufficient berths, both mechani- 
cal and labour. Maintenance of the mechanical 
berths and efficient staff for their operation. 
A steady and adequate supply of labour for the 
labour berths, under energetic supervision. 


5. Provision of adequate stacking ground 
within easy lead of Jabour berths. 
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6. Avoidance of delay in handling steamers 
in and out of berths in the Coal Dock. 


We will now deal with your second reference 
first as on considerations we shall bring out in 
that connection must our appreciation of 
existing berth, plant and labour facilities be 
understood. 


From shippers point of view the only reasons 
that made pooling of shipment coal desirable 
were—- 


1. Control of shipping by M.O.W.T. 


2. The war time need for secrecy about move- 
ment of steamers. 


3. The need for secrecy regarding destination 
of coal. 


4. Urgent necessity ot getting coal to the right 
place at the right time, coupled with the relative 


unimportance of quality or suitability of the coal. 


5. The necessity of giving steamers the quick- 
est possible turn round. 


6. The importance of making the war time 
burden on railways of transporting coal from 
coalfields to docks as light as possible by spread- 
ing the incidence of traffic as evenly as possible 
throughout the month. 


In peace time conditions points 1 to 4 above 
have disappeared and quality and  suit- 
ability of shipment coal has already resumed 
its full importance. The system, in shippers opin- 
jon and experience, failed in respect of point 
No. 5. The intention was that steamers would 
take their turn at berths according to the priority 
attacking to the destination of the cargo and that 
there should always be a steady flow of wagons 
in addition to coal being always available from 
stack. Admittedly coal stocks at the docks were 
never built up or maintained, at the target 
figure laid down, due to coal raisings being in- 
adequate, but even had stocks approached the 
target, the quick turn round of steamers 
would not have been achieved for reasons inherent 
in point No. 6. The steady flow of arrivals of 
wagons meant that when berths were full there 
were insufficient wagons on hand to keep the 
loading capacity of mechanical or labour berths 
fully occupied. So that a steamer having spent 
more time at a mechanical berth than would have 
been necessary if sufficient wagons were on hand 
was then delayed in finishing at a labour berth by 
reason of part of the requirements having to be 
loaded from the ground—always an uneconomic 
procedure. On days when berths were empty, 
daily arrivals of wagons were dumped, providing 
more coal to involve delay in subsequent hand- 
ling into steamers. Consequently steamers spent 
considerably more time per ton in berth under 
the pooling system than was the case pre-war. 


In illustration of this point we quote below 
from a memorandum put up to M.O.W.T., 
Calcutta, and to the Chairman, Calcutta Port 
Commissioners, by the principal shippers in 
August, 1945. 


“There are now 2 lobour and 2 mechanical 
berths working on the west side and a horse jetty 
may be available shortly, Previously there were 
3 labour and 2 mechanical berths on the west 
side and 3 labour and horse jetty on the east 
side, a total of 9. The reduction in number is 
of course a matter of policy outside control of 
Port Commissioners. 


The actual average turnover at the berths avail- 
able in the first 6 months of this year compared 
with the turnover at the same berths in the 
aame 6 months of 1939 are given below :— 


Average monthly turnover Jan./June (tons) 


1939 1945 
Berths No. 15 33,708 22,730 
16 20,874 23,002 
18 25,776 17,908* 
19 60,836 29,806 
20 53,135** 22,859 
Total average per month  1,94,329 1,16,305 





*Average for 4 months as berths laid off from 
25th April, 


**Include manganese ore as follows— 
19 berth 30,956 tons. 
20 ” 165,421 tons, 


The drop in turnover compared with 1939 is 
40%, viz., 78,024 tons monthly or 12 average 
steamers. In addition there was the turnover in 
1939 at Nos. 22, 23, and 28 berths and the Horse 
Jetty on the east side of the basin.” 


Admittedly part of the reduced turnover at 
berths was due to lack of coal at source and to 
other factors connected with the operation of the 
Coal Dock to which we shall refer later, but un- 
doubtedly the figures illustrate the effect of the 
pooling system coupled with the system of evenly 
distributed transport of coal to the docks regard- 
less of the fiuctuating requirements of steamers, 


Shippers wish to make the point with all 
emphasis that the quickest turn round of steamers 
depends primarily on. having sufficient coal in 
wagons at the dock or in transit to the dock when 
the steamer is ready to enable direct loading 
wagons to proceed without, break at the full 
capacity of the berth, be it mechanical or labour, 
until completed. 


This last requirement pre-supposes the capa- 
city of the railways to cope witb considerable 
variations in Uaily traffic, which in war-time 
could not be dealt with but which in the earliest 
possible future they should equip themselves to 
do. 


Shippers therefore can hold no brief for the 
pooling system and advocate a return to the 
system whereby shippers, confirmed by owners 
agents, advise Port Commissioners Coal Dock 
Superintendent, the readiness date of each steam- 
er ; the P. C, Coal Dock Superintendent subject to 
a vacant berth being anticipated, then advises 
the Railways Allotment Officers the quantity of 


coal collieries at’ which to be loaded (as advised 


by shipper) and the date from which loadings | 


should commence to enable sufficient wagons to 
be in the marshalling yard consigned to that 
steamer by name on the date it is expected to 
berth ; the Allotment Officers then allot wagons 
to the collieries concerned against indent ac- 
cordingly. 


Jt is appreciated that shippers are asking for 
considerable support and co-operation from the 
railways in advocating a return to this system, 
not only in handling fluctuating traffic but in 
allowing a certain degree of latitude over the 
turn round of wagons but as the Railways found 
in the past, although on occasions the system 
leads to delay in release of wagons at the ‘docks 
nevertheless the great majority of wagons are 
released in a shorter time than is the case with 
other coal traffic, and on balance the railways 
‘are the gainers. In the interests of the coal 
shipment business as a whole this latitude should 
be allowed, when occasion arises, without 
charging demurrage. 


The pooling system failed to cover the posi- 
tion when a certain quality of coal was required 
for a certain type of consumer, eg., Gas Pro- 
ducing Coal or specially sized coal. Restricted 
stacking space rendered it impossible to keep 
different qualities satisfactorily separated and if 
sufficient’ wagons of the particular type of-coal 
were not arriving it was not possible to supplement 
loading from stock with the correct quality of 
coal. In the same way special coal consigned 
for a particular purpose was on occasions diverted 
to. another steamer in order to get that steamer 
away. It is essential in post-war conditions that 
shippers should be able to load coal to the speci- 
fication actually required by the buyers. 


It is not suggested that recourse may never be 
required to stacked coal but sufficient stocks for 
this purpose can be maintained and separated 
according to quality if sufficient stacking ground 
is provided. 


The ‘points made above allow your first refer- 
ence new to be brouyut into review, namely to 
what extent the facilities in the coal dock meet 
shippers requirements and the quick turn round 
ef wagons and steamers. 


Turning back to the pre-requisites detailed on 
the first page of this letter, points 1, 2, and 3 are 
matters of— 


Organisation.—In the hands of Port Commissio- 
ners and involve mainly efficient staff and super- 
vision from marshalling yard to berth provision of 
sufficient locomotive power, maintenance of per- 
manent way in good condition. All these re- 
quire close liaison between the Port Commission- 
ers shipping staff and transportation staff, and 
of the shipping staff with shippers own dock 
staff. It was unavoidable that during the war 
period leco power became short and permanent 
way could not be maintained in good condition, 
and to a great extent the pooling system resulted 
in the:shippers control being cut out, but all such 
deficiencies should now be capable of improvement 
and’ are in- fact tending that way. 


One svggestion, already put betore the Port 
Commissioners, is however worthy of close exa- 
mination. The present system ot placing wagons 
at berths is that wagons are placed twice a day, . 
with a third placing if night work is to be done. 
All wagons of each placing are unloaded before 
empties are withdrawn and the next -placing 
made. This involves a break of about 3 hours 
between the morning and the afternoon placing. 
If placings were staggered, and at the labour 
berths, gangs were staggered so that of three 
lines: of wagons two were being worked continu- 


ously and the third being drawn out and replaced, 


a considerable speed up would result. The per- 
manent way has now been remodelled to permit 
of this system and shippers would like to see it 
introduced. : 

Adequacy and suitability of Berths —Particulars 
of berths in use today as compared with pre-war 
are given above.* It will be seen that available 
berths had been reduced to 2 mechanical (Nos. 19 
and 20) 2 labour (Nos. 15 and 16) berths. An 
occasional labour berth (No. 21, Horse Jetty) 
will shortly be available but owing to its design it 
will not. have the capacity of No. 15 or 16. No. 18 
berth has been out of commission since April 
1945 for reconstruction as a mechanical: berth, 
work on which is now proceeding. 

As regard type of mechanical plant for coal 
loading the most efficient system as used in U.K. 
and as used pre-war at well equipped continental 
ports, is the mechanical tippling of complete wa- 
gon loads into hoppers which feed onto conveyors 
which in turn deposit the coal direct to ships 
holds through anti-breakage devices. The diffi- 
culty of similar arrangements in India has always 
been the problem of devising a means of bodily 
tippling open wagons which are not of a standard 
size, and the fact that covered wagons are also 
used for coal transport. The two existing me- 
chanical berths are therefore on the principle of 
cranes and hoppers. The contents of wagons 
are unloaded by labour into 5 ton hopper buckets 
which are then raised and lowered into holds by 
cranes. While this system is not so expeditious 
as the tippler and conveyor system, it has the 
advantage of reducing breakage to the minimum 
as buckets are lowered to actual coal level in 
holds before discharging. 

It is understood however that the new mechani- 
cal berth (No. 18) will be on the conveyor system 
and that means have been found of dealing 
bodily with wagons. Details have however not 
been vouchsafed to shippers. They are given 
to understand however that its capacity will be 
5000 tons in 10 hours and that the intention is to 
use it as follows. The average 7000 tons steamer 
will berth over night and be loaded up to 5000 
tons during daylight. During the night follow. 
ing the 5000 tons will be trimmed while the steam- 
er shifts to a labour berth where the balance 
cargo will be completed, thus turning the steamer 
round in 36 hours. 

It is not practicable to finish off a steamer at 
a mechanical berth and the new berth will be a 
considerable improvement to the facilities of the 
dock though it will not be capable of loading 
parcels of different qualities or sizes of coal in 
different holds (as are the existing mechanical 
plants). 
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We have nothing to say about the design of the 
labour berths, other than what has already been 
recommended for staggering the placing of wagons 
and labour gangs, but the balance between -me- 
chanical and labour berths is an important con- 
sideration, arid in our opinion 4 labour berths are 
required to strike a safe balance with 3 mecha- 
nical berths. As has been pointed out above 
the present position provides only 2 labour berths 
and the horse jetty which is only part time 
available and owing to its adaptation as a horse 
jetty permits only comparatively slow loading. 


It has been estimated by Port Commissioners 
that the capacity of the docks will be 2,70,000 
tons per month for existing berths, plus 1,00,000 
tons per month at the new mechanical berth, 
or nearly 45 million tons per year, These figures 
are based on 20 days per month which is probably 
@ fair basis. This capacity is about 35% in excess 
of the pre-war turnover and should therefore 
meet shippers requirements for some years to 
come, But we consider these estimates are very 
optimistic in relation to what can be done in 
practice even assuming the most favourable 
conditions and the most efficient operation of the 
docks in all other respects. 


Labour Supply.—This will always be a limiting 
factor to the loading capacity of the dock so long 
as seasonal labour is relied upon. The contractors 
have said that a labour force of 2,500 is sufficient 


for the labour berths now provided. We are not 


in @ position to comment on this but the labour 
force aimed at pre-war for seven labour berths 
was 3,000 heads on the West side and 1,000 on 
the East Side of the dock. The important point 
is that the labour contractors should be. kept 
closely informed by Port Commissioners shipping 
staff regarding the shipping programme so that 
‘the contractors can take steps to draft in extra 
labour to meet busy periods. Pre-war the docks 
were particularly fortunate in having men possess- 
ing great qualities of energy and personality in 
charge of the labour and this is fully as important 
as the size of the labour force in getting the best 
results at the labour berths. 


_. Stacking ground.—This has been severely res- 
tricted by the erection of A.R.P. structures. 
These should be cleared without delay and the 
maximum stacking ground again made available 
to allow of different qualities and sizes of coal 
being, stacked separately and in convenient proxi- 
mity to the berths. 


Berthing and clearance of steamers.—The increased 

traffic in the port and a reduction in the number 
of harbour masters during the war period re- 
sulted in congestions and delays in bringing 
steamers into and out of the coal dock and in trans- 
ferring steamers during loading from mechanical 
to labour berths. This handicap should not 
arise in future circumstances. 


Before summarising our reply, we wish to 
emphasise additional and purely commercial] rea- 
sons for aiming to load the maximum quantity 
direct from wagons. The reduction in handling 
reduces not only loading time as pointed out 
above but also— 


(i) reduces cost incurred in double handling 


(ii) reduces breakage of coal incurred in double 
handling 


(iii) provides a satisfactory check on quan- 
tity loaded. 


The last of the three points is a very important 
one commercially as the goodwill ot the coal 
shipment trade depends to a very large extent 
on customers being satisfied with outturn com- 
pared with Bill of Lading or Survey weights and 
in the event of dissatisfaction or dispute, shippers 
ability to produce a complete record of railway 
weights of wagons direct loaded to ship is extreme- 
ly valuable for the purpose of removing doubt in 
customers mind. 


Our treatment of your questions has been as 
full as possible as we have felt it important to 
bring out all factors contributing to the fostering 
of the coal shipment business. It will be con- 
venient therefore, if we close with a summary of 
the points we have made. 


1,.Pooling of shipment coal would not be a 
success in post-war conditions because— 


(a) in practice it retards loading of steamers, 


(b) it does not allow for or facilitate the load- 
ing of particular qualities or sizes of coal, either 
as Straight cargoes or as parcels. 


2. Shippers therefore recommend return to the 
pre-war system of consigning of coal as and.when 
required to specific steamers. 


3. Importance is stressed of organisation within 
the dock from arriva] of wagons at marshalling 
yard to withdrawing of empties, covering staff 
liaison, loco power, track maintenance ; and a 
revised system of dealing with wagons at berths 
is suggested. 


4. Attention is drawn to the most approved 
type of mechanica] handling from wagons to 
steamer and the obstacle of unstandardised wagons 
in India. It is recommended that while exten- 
sion of mechanisation is welcomed the balance 
between mechanical capacity and Jabour berths 
must be carefully considered. 


5. Labour supply must be adequate, and equally 
important it must be steadily maintained at such 
a level. A source of permanent labour should -be 
tapped to overcome the deficiencies of seasonal 
Jabour. Supervision of labour is of great im- 
portance. 


6. Stacking ground should be cleared of A.R.P. 
structures to facilitate maintenance of adequate 
stocks stacked discriminately according to speci- 
fication. 


7. Shortage of staff for berthing and clearing 
steamers has been a source of loss of time which 
should now be capable of improvement. 


Although outside the terms of your reference to 
us, we wish to take this opportunity of stressing 
the importance of the Coal export business’ not 
only to the coal industry but to the country 
itself. We have during the past twelve months | 
lost no opportunity of putting the case in favour 
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of encouraging coal exports vefore the Hon. Supply 
Member, both direct and through the Coa) Com- 
missioner. The arguments can be briefly sum- 
marised here as we have no doubt that they are 
already receiving the earnest consideration of 
your committee. 


In the interests of the genera] economy of 
India— 


1. India requires exports to balance her 
necessary imports, particularly of capital 
goods. Coal provides an ideal form of 
valuable export. 


2. The promise of outward cargoes attracts 
tonnage and particularly for Indian owned 
shipping provides an outward cargo to 
balance their import cargoes ¢.g., of rice 
from Burma. 


8. To restrict India’s natural markets such 
as Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, as well as 
China will divert those markets to other 
sources of supply and this may have its 
effect on other commodities than ceal. 


In the interests of the coal industry itself— 


1. So long as internal transport continues to 
be the bottleneck on keeping India’s 
industries supplied, so Jong will, this 
bottleneck react as a limiting factor on 
coal production. 


9. The longer the industry is restrained from 
entering its coal export markets, the 
greater the opportunity for other coun- 
tries to capture those markets. This is 
what happened during the export ban 
following the First World War and it 
took 15 years after the removal of the 
ban for the industry to regain any appre- 
ciable part of those markets. 


3. More coal can be raised if more coal is 
moved. ‘The haulage from. coalfields 
to the port of Calcutta is comparatively 
short, there is ample track for traffic 
and this route has never suffered from the 
restrictions that affect up-country or 
South India. 


4. For these reasons export can be allowed 
without any detrimental effect on the 
internal supply economy. 


151. Letrrer No. 20/ICC/Camp, DATED THE Ist 
Arrin 1946, From THE SEcRETARY, INDIAN 
COALFIELDS COMMITTEE, ADDRESSED TO M/s. 
Scrnp1a STEAM NavicaTion Co., BoMBAY AND 
M/s.British INpia Steam Navieation Co., 16, 
SrrRaND Roap, CALCUTTA. 


As you are probably aware, the Indian Coalfields 
Committee has been considering, amongst other 
things, the question of shipment coal at Calcutta. 
As one of the steamship companies interested in 
the handling of such coal, my Committee is desir- 
ous of obtaining from you a statement of the 
difficulties experienced at Calcutta Port in the 
handling of shipment coal, with particular reference 
to the adequacy and suitability or otherwise of 


mechanical plant, loading berths, and labour at 
the port. The favour of an early reply will be 
much appreciated. 


Lerrer No. G6/1166, Daren THR 9TH May 1946 
FROM THE ScrInDIA STEAM NavicaTIoN Com- 
Pany Lrp., 7, WELLESLEY PLACE, CALCUTTA. 


With reference to your letter No. 2(17)/ICC/46 
of the 3rd instant, we have to refer you to Messrs. 
Mackinnons (Managing Agents : B.I.S.N. Co.,Ltd.) 
Calcutta Office letter dated the 5th ultimo address- 
ed to the Secretary, Indian Coalfields’ Commit- 
tee (Camp), New Delhi, and the same speaks for 
itself, You will observe from Messrs. Mackinnons’ 
letter that we are also in agreement with the 
views expressed therein. However, for your ready 
reference, we enclose herewith a copy of Messrs. 
Mackinnons’ letter in question. 


LETTER DATED THE 5TH APRIL 1946 FROM THE 
Britisy Inpta Steam Naviaarron Co. Ltp., 
CALCUTTA. 


With reference to your letter No. 20/ICC/Camp 
of Ist instant we would inform you that, in our 
opinion, the port of Calcutta, although lacking 
in modern equipment for the handling of coal 
may nevertheless be regarded as sufficiently well 
equipped to cope, under normal conditions, with 
the volume of coal exported from this port. 


The difficulties which have undoubtedly been met 
recently have been due to unavoidable conditions 
arising out of the war, which it is to be hoped, 
will gradually disappear. 


From our own experience we can say that 
under pre-war conditions it was possible to load. 
a, collier of average size (say 7500 tons) in about 
2 days and sometimes in under 24 hours. These 
were, of course, exceptional cases for which special 
arrangements had to the made, but it serves to 
illustrate how expeditiously coal’ can be loaded 
under normal and favourable conditions by skilled 
labour with a minimum of mechanical assistance, 

Scindia and Asiatic S.N. Companies who are 
algo interested in this carriage of coal from 
Calcutta are in agreement with these views. 


A Note By Dr. MattrRa ON THE RECOVERY OF 
By-PRODUOCTS FROM INDIAN COAL. 


Coal is not only one of the most convenient 
and efficient materials for the generation of heat, 
light and power, but is the source of several im- 
portant products. These products are obtained 
when coal is subjected to a process of distilla- 
tion. 


QUANTITY OF COAL DISTILLED IN COKE 
OVENS AND GAS WORKS 


2. Coal is distilled in India primarily with 
the object of obtaining either metallurgical coke 
or coal gas. There is at present ia the country 
a capacity for coking 3°5 million tons of coal per 
annum, Calculating on the basis of production 
of 70—75% of coke from coal carbonised, the 


_cokeYovens are capable of procucing 2°5 million 


tons of metallurgical coke, which is consumed 
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mainly in the Iron and Steel Industry. In addi- 
tion, aboout 130,000—140,000 tons of coal is 
distilled for the production of coal gas in Cal- 
eutta and Bombay. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL TAR 


3. The yield of coal tar from coal in high tem- 
perature coke ovens is about 2°5 per cent by 
weight,or 4-5 gallons of coal tar per ton of coal 
coked. Roughly, the production capacity of coal tar 
in the coke ovens is about 88,000 tons per annum. 
In the gas works, the yield of coal tar is about 
10 gallons per ton, or 5% by weight of coal car- 
bonised, and the production of coal tar in the gas 
works is about 6,500 tons per annum. Thus the 
total tar production capacity in the country at 
present is 94,000—95,000 tons per annum. The 
actual production of coal tar is however, consider- 
ably. leas. Normally, the net amount of coke 
even coal tar available for distillation is 90-95 
per cent of the gross production, as some of the 
tar is retained at the producers works 
for internal use. The proportion of tar available 
for distillation has been much lower in recent 
years on account of war time conditions and the 
necessity of using considerable quantities of coal 
tar as fuel in steel furnaces. As will be seen 
from the Table below, the production of coke 
oven coal tar has gone down appreciably in 
recent years due to shortage of coal, as the net 
amount of coal tar available for distillation has 
been reduced to an.even greater extent than the 
gross production. 


Year Gross pro- Net amount 

duction available for 
distillation 
1935-36 59,000 57,500 
1936-3T 64,000 61,500 
1937-38 64,600 58,000 
1938-39 62,500 52,000 
1939-40 70,500 62,500 
1940-4] 82,000 72,500 
1941-42 80,500 74,000 
1942-43 72,500 51,500 
1943-44 64,500 38,500 


DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR 


4. The quantity of coal tar actually distilled 
and refined had gone up steadily from 15,000 tons 
in 1930-31 to over 60,000 tons in 1941-42. Since 
then, however, there has been a falling off in the 
amount of coal tar distilled, as the amount avail- 
‘able has been reduced drastically. 


COAL TAR DISTILLATION PRODUCTS 


5. The main products of coal tar distillation 
are road tars, creosotes and pitch. In addition, 
it is possible to obtain the following :— 

(a) Naphthalene. 

(b) Tar acids (phenol, cresoles and higher 

boiling tar acids). 

(c) Tar bases (pyridine, etc.). 
The yields of (a), (b) and (c) represent only a 
very small percentage of the coal tar distilled } 
‘about 5 per cent in the case of average Indian 
coke oven tar. 


6. Prior to 1939, distillers mainly eonfined 
their efforts to the production of road tar, oreo- 
sotes, disinfectants and pitch. Since then, how- 
ever, it has be2n found possible for them to ex- 
tract and refine naphthalene, phenole, cresols and 
very small quantities of low boiling tar bases 
(pyridine). The approximate war time production 
from Indian coal tara has been as follows :—— 


Naphthalene 600 tons per annum 
Phenol 50 oy 
Cresoles 100 - 


In the case of pheno} the potential output from 
coal tar is quite inadequate and the greater part 
of the estimated demand in the country must, 
therefore, be met from synthetic production. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE CHARACTER OF 
COAL TAR 


7. Coal tar is an exceedingly complex substance 
containing several hundred different chemioal 
components. The character of the coal tar depends 
to a very great extent on (a) type of coal used 
for coking (b) design of coke oven or retort, (c) 
temperature of coking and (d) rate of coking. 
The temperature at which coal is ocarbonised 
plays the most important part. Low temperature 
carbonisation, at a temperature range of 450° 
to.700° C. produces a soft coke, and a high yield 
of a thin coal tar containing comparatively large 
quantities of paraffinic compounds. High tem- 
perature carbonisation, at temperatures 900° 
to 1200°C. produces a hard metallurgical coke, 
and a comparatively low yield of a thick coal tar 
which is mainly composed of aromatic compounds. 
In India, coal tar is produced mainly in high 
temperature coke ovens, and to a small extent in 
high temperature gas works retorts. Practically 
no low temperature tar is manufactured. 
The coal tar is regarded only as a by-product of 
coking ; either coke or coal gas being the main 
product. The coking processes are 80 designed 
as to give the maximum yield of either motal- 
lurgical coke or coal tar gas of the desired specifiva- 
tion. The production of coal tar is regarded 43 
merely incidental. 


LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION OF 
COA 


a? 9 33 


33 ”” 


8. Suitable tar for by-product recovery is 
obtained when the temperature of coking is 
comparatively low. But the coke from such 
ovens is not entirely suitable for metallurgical 
purposes. The coke may, however, find use 
as soft coke for domestic purposes and 
could be utilised for many of the industrial opera- 
tions where coal is used at present. Soft coke for 
domestic use is still made by burning powdered 
coal in heaps and letting the tar and ammonia go 
to waste. Steps should be taken to stop this 
and conduct all coking for production of soft coke 
in small low temperature model ovens. The 
possibility of converting low grade coals into better 
types of soft coke by blendmg is an important 
point in favour of low temperatrue carbonisatio., 
as high grade coal exists in very limited quantities 
in India. Low temperature catbonisationy ields 
from coal 2-3 times as much tar as from hight 


demperature distillation atid is partioulasly useful 
for the recovery from coal of large quantities of 
Yquid fuel and carbolic disinfectants. 


RECOVERY OF BENZENE AND TOLUENE 
FROM COKE OVEN GAS 


_ 8. Indian coal tars do not contain appreciable 
- quantities of henzene or toluene. These impor- 
tant compounds are, however, presext in greater 
abundance and are more easily obtained from the 
coke oven gas, which yields about 2 gallons of 
crude benzal per ton of coal carbonised, The gas 
js. acrubbed by a suitable absorption oil, circulated 
eounter current to the gas in a packed tower or 
washer of suitable design. Some of the products 
from the gas are abosorbed in the cil, and are 
later recovered in the form of crude benzal by 
stem distiation of the enriched absorption oil, 
‘Crude benzol is refined to yield benzene, toluene 
' pnd xylenes. . 


RECOVERY GF AMMONTA 


‘40, Ammonia is also recovered from coke oven 
gas.. This is achieved by either bubbling the gas 
thrvagh eulphuric scid or by cooling and scrubbing 
the.gas with water. The average yield of ammo- 
nium sulphate in India is 25 Ibs. per ton af coal 
eaked and the present production of ammonium 
sulphate from this source is between 20,000- 
25,608 tons per announ. 


BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS AT THE MAIN 
STEEL WORKS NECESSITY OF MAINTAIN. 
ING THEM IN FULL PRODUCTION 


Tl. Besides the two small recavery plants at 
Bararee Coke Co., and State Ratlway Colliery, 
Giridih, E.T.Rly., the important Benzol Recovery 
Plate are situated at the two main Steet Works 
(Tata Iron and Stee) Co., Jamshedpar and Indian 
Tron. and Stee} Co.,, Hirapur}. These Recovery 
units are the property of the Government of 
Endia, but are operated an behalf of the Govern- 
ment by the respective Steel Companies under 
agreement for a certain number of years. In the 
évent of the Government deciding at any time to 
disconiinve operation of these plants and to 
dispose them of, the Steel Companies have the 
option. to acquire them. The capacity of these 
‘ Benzol Recovery Units is as follows -— 


Benzene. 2° milfion galions per annum 
Toluene O° 42 ys 45 
‘Solvent 

Napbths » 0°10 7 re 35 


. 42, For the establishment of the Fine Chemicals, 
Bruges and Dyes industries in the country on a 
ficta. basis, ii is essential that adequate quantities 
ef Benzene and Taluene should be available. 
The large plants at Jamshedpur and -Hirapur for 
the production of these eubatances should continue 
in Tull'operation, utilising the products as motor 
fuel us68. such time aa the Fine Chemicals ‘and 
‘pilied industries ave ready to absorb them, 


PRODUCTION OF INTERMEDIATES AND. 
SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS FROM PRIMARY 
PRODUCTS OF COAL DISTILLATION. — 


13. From the primary products of coal dis- 
tiation, such as Benzene, Toluene, Phenol, 
Naphthalene, ete., large number of intermediates 
and synthetic products are obtained. These 
chemioals are of greatest interest and importance 
ag drugs, antiseptics, dyes, solvents, photographie 
chemicals, rubber accellerators, perfumes, and are 
used in the preparation of explosives, synthetic | 
resins, ete. . 


14. The manufacture of intermediates and syn- 
thetic products from the primary coal tar pradaats 
has nat yet been developed in the country, The 
most important basic material essential for suck. 
development is, however, benzene, which is now 
available in good quantity. The coal tar inter- 
mediates for the preparation af drags and dyes 
axe common and there should be x close co-ordinas 
tion in the plans for the development of the 
manufacture of dyes and drugs in this cbaniry. 


FUEL RESEARCH BOARD TO ENCOURAGE 
PRODUCTION OF BETTER TAR AND MANU. 
FACTURE OF INTERMEDIATES ANP 
SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS FROM PRIMARY 
PRODUCTS OF COAL DISTILLATION 


Vi. In view of-the large number of important 
organic chemical substances essential for the che- 
mical industry, that can be obtained. fram coal. 
tar, % seems jatifiable to pay much gréater 
attention to the problem of obtaining larger 
tuantities, better grades and higher yields of coal 
ter and the Fuel Research Board may well con- 
sider the problem with a view to find a satisfactory 
aoinution. The Board should also initiate active 
measures for the manvfacture of intermediates 
and synthetic chemicals in the country fram the 
primary prodnets of coal distillation. 


MEASURES REQUIRED FOR THE INCREAS- 
ED MANUFACTURE OF BY-PRODUCTS. _ 
FROM INDIAN COAL 


16. The main factors to be considered re- 
garding the production of the by-products from 
coal in India are the follo wing +-—~ 


Of over 25 milion teas of coal used per annum 
in the country for different purposes, only a tittle 
over 3 million texas of coalare subjected to a 
process af distillation : chiefly for making motat- 
lurgical coke m coke ovens and to 5 small extent 
for the manufacture of gas in the gas works. 
About a million tons of soft cake per annum for 
domestic purposes are produced in the country ; 
but the manufacture at present is carried out by 
burning powdered coal in heaps in’ the .apen, 
and no effort is made ta collect the tar, ammonia 
and other by-products. Tf this wasteful methed is 
tamediately stopped and coal is. ‘carbonised 
in suitably designed low temperature coke over, 
a large quantity of valuable. by-products :cauld be 
recovered. At the same time the aoft- coke, for 
domestic use would pprctebly ie a better quality 
than. at present. Also, there isa great scope for 


_ increased’ use of soft coke in place af coal for all 
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domestic purposes and for several of the industrial 
processes. At present first-class Indian coal is 
used in many industrial operations, as lower 
aga of Indian coal are considered unsuitable, 

he resources of high grade coal in the country 
are eXtremely limited, and it is of the highest 
importance that they should be conserved care- 
fully by using in their place soft coke made from 
lower grades of coal as far as possible. By proper 
blending and low temperature carbonisation under 
controlled conditions, it is possible that soft coke 
could be obtained from several varieties of lower 
grades of Indian coal that are suitable for coking. 
This will at the same time make available large 
quantities of important by-products of coal. 
In a country such as India where petroleum is 
available only in limited quantities the production 
of liquid fuel by low temperature carbonisation of 
coal would be highly important. 


17. There is a large variety of coal occurring 
in the country and it is impossible to make a 
statement as to what proportion of these would 
be suitable for low temperature carbonisation, 
or, what percentage of coal at present used in 
industrial operations it would be possible to 
substitute by soft coke. These are matters which 
should be very carefully examined and studied 
in the Fuel Research Laboratories. Precise in- 
formation on the subject could only be available 
after very careful experiments and research. 
it could, however, be definitely stated: now, 
thet such research and study would be very 
much worthwhile. The possibilities of increased 
preduction of valuable by-products by low tem- 
perature carbonisation of coal are highly promising 
and economy in the use of high grade coal by 
partial substitution of it by soft coke is definitely 
possible. 


°18. The Panel on Iron and Steel has recom- 
mended more than 100 per cent increase in» the 
production of steel within the next 5-6 years, This 
will involve the distillation of much larger quan- 
tities of coal in high teniperature coke ovens. 
Up till recently, not much attention was paid to 
the recovery of by-products, other than coke, 
in these high temperaturé coke ovens. During the 
war, however, plants were installed for the re- 
covery of benzene and. toluene from the coke 
oven gas. It is imperative that arrangements 
should also be made for the recovery of these 
important chemicals from coke oven gas in the 
new high temperature coke ovens that would 
be installed for the preparation of metallurgical 
_ coke for the increased production of steel. Efforts 
should also be made for full utilisation of all 
high temperature coke oven tars, 


- 19. If all the steps indicated above are taken, 
India will have in the-near future adequate supply 
of coal. distillation products. for her industrial 
requirements for the development of chemicals, 
plastics, drugs, dyes, explosives and other in- 
dustries: 


NOTE ON 
A BUREAU OF MINES FOR INDIA 
By D. N. Wadia. 


i. The formation of a Department of Mines in 
India is .a subject which has assumed much im- 
portance to-day and needs to be viewed broadly 


from various angles. That India. has gone on 
so far without a properly constituted Minmg 
Department, and that Government’s various 
mining projects (Government of India are to-day 
large scale miners in the country) have somehow. 
carried on the job without any co-ordinating 
agency, is doubtless due to the fact that the min- 
ing industry jn India (outside Government 
mines anda few large foreign corporations) has 
remained in an infant stage of development. 
There are already signs that in the planned 


industry of the future, mining by private  enter- 
prise will attszin much greater proportions. Ques- 
tions of great importance are still unsettled 


with regard to several matters connected with the 
law. of minesin British India. Already the 
necsssity for a Mining Bureau has become 2 pa- 
rent with the Central Government trying to obtain 
control over the mining and utilisation of 
minerals like petroleum, coa! and mica. With- 
out such an agency, provided witha technical 
staff, there can be no control over mining methods 
production and movement of minerals,  regula- 
tions regarding the grant of mining concessions, 
lease Jaws, otc. In various countries of the 
British Commonwealth, a department charged 
with the above duties is affiliated to the Geolo- 
gical Survey, although it may remain a separate 
parallel organisation under the same Ministry: 
A similar practice may be adoptedin India to 
the mutual benefit of the G.S.I. and the new 
organisation. 


2. So far the bulk of mining in  India-yold, 
petroleum, coal, copper, manganese has been 
done by European capital and technical sill, 
of the remaining a good part is done by the State, 
while only a small fraction has been performed 
by Indian industrialists. With the mining indus- 
try of India in this state of organisation, having 
only to supply an insignificant domestic demand 
for minerals, but largely concerned with 


raising 
of Government’s requirements of coal and salt, 
or with the export of almost the entire bulk of 
its raisings of gold, manganese, mica, _ ilmenite, 


saltpetre and a number of minor minerals, no need 
was felt for a Central Organisation to. look 
after improvements in the methods or the eco- 
nomics of mining. Such questions as conservation 
of the mineral reserves, prevention of wasteful 
mining methods, utilisation otf treatment of 
minerals for the benefit of local industries: and 
checking the wanton abandonment of mines in-a 
manner which made their future working. dan- 
gerous or impossible, received no attention. 
Perhaps the greatest culprits in this latter res- 
pects have been the petty miners of the ‘ small 
city capitalists, who engage in manganese mining 
or mica mining on Zamindari lands on te. prin- 
ciple of trade m cotton jute or wheat and: who 
abandon their mine workings on the first set- 
back, doing incalculable damage to the partly 
exposed deposits. 


3. The Government of India’s determination. 
to introduce planned economy and the prepara- 
tion of long range plans for an all round. deve- 
lopment of the country’s basic resources, bring 
to the fore the need of a Department to’ - attend 
to such practical aspects of mining-as systematic 
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d economic working of minerals deposits, 

er proper treatment, utilisation and develop- 
ent, 2ppropriate system of mine Jeasing, royal- 
eg, etc. Below I give the ontline of a scheme for 
orming sucha department, constituted on the 
ines of the Canadian Bureau of mines. 


4. Amongst the functions ofa Department or 
« Bureau of Mines in India will be the following. 
The annexed sketch-plan shows the various as- 
pects of mining and related matters to be included 
in the proposed Mines Department, in relation 
to the Geological Survey. 


(i) Co-ordination and regulation of working 
of Govt. and Railway Board collieries, 
the Khowra and Kohat Salt Mines, 
the Khowra gypsam and some Bihar 
mica mines. 


The different Departments which have 
hitherto worked these mines need not 
he asked to hand over the mines to 
the Bureau of Mines so long as they 
consent to work them in conformity 
with the plan and policy laid down 
by the Burean of Mines. 


{ii) Mines inspection, looking after safety 
of mines, ventilation and hygiene, 
hours of work, use of explosives, ete. 
This is the function discharged by..the 
existing ‘“Mines Depariment”’ of the 
Govt. of India. 


(#22), Mineral treatment and utilisation-—treat- 
ment, refining and concentration of 
ores and economic minerals on pilot- 
plant scale. 


(iv) Mining research, mineral technology, 
fuel research statistics, etc. as well 
us research on conservation and  pre- 
vention of waste. The Sand-stowing 
and Coal-grading Boards of the 
Bengal-Bihar collieries as well as the 
present “Mica control”? may also be 
assigned to this Branch. 


(v) Mineral leasing royalty rights, marketing 
of minerals, contro] of production and 
export of key minerals ; and a bureau 
of public information. 


_§. The Burean of Mines need not undertake 
mining operations or exploitation of minerals 
on behalf of the State, but will have authority 
to order compliance with the law or regulations 
under which mining operations are to be conduc- 
ted. Mining industry in India is yet in the in- 
fancy and private enterprise will need to be 
encouraged as far as possible, consistently with 
these checks. . 


6. A nuclear staff for the new Mining Depart- 
ment exists in the Department of the Chief Ins- 
peotor of Mines ; the Mining Engineers and tech- 
nical staff engaged in working of the mines of 
the Railway Board, of the Central Board of 
Revenue and those of the Utilisation Branch of 
the Geological Survey of India, lately dissolved, 
may supply the main personnel, Addition of 
gne.or.two each of metallurgists, chemists, and 


geologists will he needed to compase the remain- 
ing scientific and research staff, but the staff of 
the Mines Bureau need not be in full complement 
in its early stages. The Director may be either a 
Geologist of High standing ora Mining Engi- 
neer of long experience of Indian Mines, or may 
be recruited from abroad 02 a five-year contract. 


7. The question, which Central Department 
of the Government of India should be responsible 
for administration of mining industry and the 
proposed Bureau of Mines, has to be settled. It 
may be discussed by the P. & D. Department in 
conjunction with Labour, Railway Board and 
the Central Board of Revenues. [I gathered 
from discussions with the Geological Survey of 
Tndia that the functions of the two bodies are 
apart and they do not want the Bureau of Mineg 
to be attached to them. This may beso from 
the point of view of administrative facility, but 
there is obviously much advantage in having 
these two parallel departments under the same 
Ministry. Ifthe two sections of Geology and 
Mines are considered to be too small for the port- 
folio of a separate Hon'ble Member, they may 
constitute one clearly marked division or block 
under one Ministry. On the analogy of the 
Ministry of Mines of the United Kingdom, or 
of the Canadian Ministry of Mines and Re- 
gearchs (of which Mines and Geology is a Branch), 
and.of some States of the Australia Commonweal- 
th (such as Victoria, for instance), and looking to 
the development and future importance mining 
will assume in Tndia, the latter suggestion may 
not appear fantastic. 


8. The Labour Department appear to have 
accepted the principle of the establishment of a 
Bureau of Mines and have called for observations 
of the various Departments concerned. Mt. 
Prior asks us whether a Mines Dopartment will be 
advantageous to mineral development in India, 
I do not think there is any doubt about it so far as 
mining in India in the future is concerned. If 
the numerous plans, which are under active pre- 
paration by the various Research Committees of 
the B. 8. and the Industrial Panels, for expansion 
of the Tron and Steel Alloys, Non-ferrous Metals, 
Fuels, Heavy Chemicals, Cement Ceramics, Glags, 
Mineral Fertilisers, are to succeed, this should be 
an early step. To take coal mining a basic factor 
in all industries, a3 an example conflicting interests 
of individual owners (mostly the smaller miners) 
and companies so interfere with the exploitation 
of Indian Coal in accordance with a unified national 
plan that even elementary technical innovations, 
leaving aside the bigger question of mechanisa- 
tion, are found impossible. In raising the 27 
million tons of. coal for annual comsumption, at 
least an equal quantity is lost or rendered useless 
under-ground. More than forty separate fires in 
twenty-two. different collieries have damaged be- 
yond repair large sections of the Jharia Coalfield, 
while millions of tons of coal has been lost by roof 
collapses and subsidence, and many more millions 
are rendered unworkable by the unscientific aud 
unregulated mining methods of individual owner: 
who lock to the marketing needs of the hour an 
have no incentive to look fo the conservation a: 
pect of the coal reserves. This colossal yedr' 
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waste of a valuable asset will be greatly reducéd, 
if not prevented, when there is a Central Depart- 
ment to enforce « plan of rationalised mining of 
coal, such as has been advocated by various 
Government instituted Coal Enquiry Committees 
but has not been enforced so far for want ofa 
Central agency. 


9. Mr. Prior’s enquiry from the Supply Depart- 
ment, Railway Board and Finance Department 
whether they will be prepared to hand over 
to the Mines Department the management and 
control of the mines they are administering at 


présent—seems to be premature. For the new De- 
partment, if formed, will not, at any rate, at present 
undertake actual mining operations or exploitation 
of minerals. For a considerable length of time its 
primary function will be to introduce and enforce 
compliance with a common mining plan or policy 
in the present unregulated mining practice. It 
would be sufficient if these Departments accepted 
in principle the need for the creation of a Central 
Agency for administring of mining matters. 


Annex .— Sketch plan. 


DIVISION OF GEOLOGY AND MINES 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY ™ 
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364. Lerrer pDATeD 20TH FEBRUARY FROM 
Messrs Bascock & Witcox LimireD. 


A. Pulverised Fuel. 


In our opimion it is not generally true to say 
that overall efficiency is increased by pulverised 
fuel firing although in a particular case this might 
be'so, The decision as to what method to adopt 
*epends entirely on the conditions peculiar to 
each installation. 


Modern designs of automatic stoker can burn 
any fuel which can be burnt by pulverised firing. 
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On some fuels the latter may show a slightly higher 


combustion efficiency which would be offset by 
the greatly increased auxiliary power required for 
pulverising etc. also the higher capital cost of such 
installations and higher maintenance. 


-Pulverised fuel firing is often favoured where 
very large boiler units are under consideration due 
to certain design difficulties which effect automatic 
stokers in the larger sizes. As, however, boilers 
of 200,000 Ibs./hr. evaporation and above are 
statisfactorily working with stokers in many parts 


of the world this factor is not likely to be of any 


importance in India where smaller units are used 
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With regard to developments in India pulverised. 
fuel fired boiler plants have been installed in two 


electric generating stations, three textile mills © 


and one copper smelting plant. In the case of 
one generating station the plant has been removed 
and replaced by stokers. In the case of the other, 
the plant is still operating but recent extension 
boilers have all been stoker fired. In the case of 
the textile mills, one mill has removed the pulveris- 


ing plant and installed stokers ; another is still 


using pulverised firing but the extensions are 
stoker fired. We have no knowledge of the present 
position at the third plant. At the copper smelting 
works the plant is working satisfactorily. 


With pulverised fuel firing the capital cost of the 
plant is greater than with stoker firing ; the cost of 


maintenance is greater and more skilled opera- — 
tion is required. On the other hand combustion 
efficiency (but not overall efficiency is slightly 
greater in some coals and the boilers are rather 
more flexible in operation. Stokers are therefore 


“more suitable for Indian. conditions but pulverised. 


firing may be quite advantageous in some cases. 
Such cases can only be decided after a 
detailed examination of the fuel, type of load, 
size of units, etc. 
B. Colloidal Firing 
Colloidal firing is not in extensive use anywhere 
and little technical information is available. It 
does not appear to be a promising field of investi: 
gation in thiscountry. So far as known no deve- 
lopments have taken place in India. _ 


